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IN  ASSEMBLY, 

January  29,  1867- 


TWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OP  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  PRISON  ASSOCIA- 
TION  OP  NEW  YORK. 

Hon.  E.  L  Pitts, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly : 

Sir — ^I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  Legislature,  through 
you,  as  required  by  its  charter  of  incorporation,  the  Twenty-second 
Annual  Beport  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York. 

E.  C.  WINES,  Cor.  8ec'y. 

OFriCB  or  THB  Pbisov  Assooiatiok>  S8  Biblk  Housb,  > 
Nbw  ToBKy  Jantkiry  28^*,  1867.  > 


orricERS  or  tie  prison  association  or  new  yobk,  1867. 


PEMIDBMT^ 

JOHN  DAVID  WOLFB,  13  Madison  aremie. 

YICK-PRBSIDXirtS, 

7BANCI8  LIBBBB.  LL.  D.,  48  Bast  84tli.  THBO.  W.  DWI6HT,  LL.  J>.,  a7  Lafayette 
Hon.  JKO.  T.  HOFFMAN,  City  Hall.  Plaee. 

JNO.  H.  eaiSCOM,  M.  D.,  43  Bast  39tb.      J.  STANTON  GOULD,  Hadsoa. 
HoH.  GHAS.  J.  FOLGER,  GeneTa. 

COBBKBPONDIirO    8BCRBTABT, 

B.  0.  WINES,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  38  Bible  House. 

RBCORDINCr  8BCRETART, 

CEPHAS  BRAINERD,  Esq.,  48  Pine  street. 

TRBA8URBR, 

WM.  C.  GILMAN,  46  Pine  street. 

BXBCVTIVB   COMBITTEB, 

Hon.  WM.  F.  ALLEN,  63  Wall.  RENSSELABR  N.  HAVENS,  15  Nassau. 
THOS.  D.  ANDERSON,  D.D.,  87  B.  17tb.    GATLORD  B.  HUBBELL,  45  Cliff. 
JOHN  H.  ANTHON,  293  Broadway.            .  JOHN  H.  KET8ER,  154  Ninth. 

FRANK  W.  BALLARD,  119  Broadway.  JOHN  ORDRONAUX,  M.  D.,  Roslyn,  L.  I. 

ABRAHAM  REAL,  12  Centre.  SAMUEL  OSGOOD,  D.  D.,  154  West  lltb. 

WM.  T.  BOOTH,  92  Front.  JOHN  J.  OWEN,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  College  ef 
JOHN  A.  BRYAN,  8  Pine.  New  York,  Lexington  avenue  oor.  23d. 

H.  E.  BULL,  177  Water.  GEORGE  D.  PHELPS,  Fifth  Arenue  Hotel. 

EDMUND  COFFIN,  73  Cedar.  ADAM  J.  SACKETT,  34  Liberty. 

EDWARD  COOPER,  17  Burling  slip.  HENRY  S.  TERBELL,  39  Walker. 

STEPHEN  CUTTER,  128  East  12tb.  SINCLAIR  TOUSEY,  119  Nassau. 

JOHN  W.  EDMONDS,  25  Nassau.  JAS.  H.  TITUS,  84  Liberty. 

ELISHA  HARRIS,  M.  P.,  20  West  28tfa.  HoH.  ANDREW  D.  WHITE,  Syracuse. 

STAlVDINa  COBfMITTflllS. 

FINAlfCB   COMMITTBB, 

H.  K.  BULL,  WILLIAM  C.  GILMAN, 

WILLIAM  T.  BOOTH,  HENRY  S.  TERBELL, 

EDWARD  COOPER,  EDMUND  COFFIN, 

COMMITTBB  ON   DBTBNTI0N8# 

FRANK  W.  BALLARD,  JNO.  ORDRONAUX, 

ABRAHAM  REAL,  JOHN  J.  OWEN, 

BLISHA  HARRIS,  SAMUEL  OSGOOD, 

COMMITTBB  OH   DISOHABOBD   CONYICTS. 

JOHN  H.  GRI8C0M,  GEORGE  D.  PHELPS, 

ABRAHAM  BEAL,  JOHN  H.  EEYSER, 

STEPHEN  CUTTER,  ADAM  T.  SACKBTT, 

CBPHAS  BRAINERD,  THOMAS  D.  ANDERSON. 

COMMITTBB  ON  PBI80N   DISCIPLINE. 

JOHN  W.  EDMONDS,  JOHN  STANTON  GOULD, 

FRANCIS  LIBBER,  RENSSELAER  N.  HAVENS, 

WILLIAM  F.  ALLEN,  G.  B.  HUBBELL, 

JOHN  T.  HOFFMAN,  JAMES  H.  TITUS, 

JOHN  H.  ANTHON,  SINCLAIR  TOUSEY, 

JOHN  A.  BRYAN,  ANDREW  D.  WHITE, 

ID^  The  President  of  the  Association,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  Cot* 
responding  Secretary,  are  tx-offieio  members  of  all  the  Standing  Committees. 

GBNEBAL  AOBNT, 

ABRAHAM  BEAL:  Office  No.  12  Oeatre  »tr«et. 
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LOCAL  COBffMITTBES  OF  CORRB8PONDBNOB. 

Albany :  residenoe^  Albany— Rev.  DAVID  DTBR. 

Allegany :  residenoe,  Angelica— Rer.  E.  L.  BOIKG,  Dr.  E.  M.  ALBA. 

Cayuga:  residenoe,  Aobani— Dr.  R.  8TBELE,  JAMES  S.  SEYMOUR,  Dr.  WILLARD. 

Chemang:  residence,  Elmira— B.  0.  PALMER^  TRUMAN  FASSETT,  Rer.  ISAAC 
CLARK. 

ClinUm:  residence,  Plattsbargh— M.  K.  PLATT,  L.  STBT80N,  P.  8.  PALMER. 
Delaware:  residence,  Delbi— Rev.  MILTON  8.  TERRT,  JOHN  E.  HOWARD. 

Erie:  residence,  Buffalo— F.  P.  WOOD,  8.  8.  GUTHRIE,  L.  DANFORTH,  8ETH 
CLARE,  N.  HALBERT,  Rey.  JOHN  E.  ROBIE,  JOHN  8.  F08DICE,  HUGH  WEB- 
STER, EDMUND  BRISTOL. 

Essex:  residence,  Elisabeth  town— A.  C.  HAND,  Dr.  8.  HALE^  C.  H.  NOBLE. 

Folton :  residence,  Johnstown— GEORGE  DAVIDSON. 

Franklin:  resdence,  Malone— W.  A.  WHEELER,  F.  T.  HEATH,  W.  P.  CANTWELL. 

Genesee :  residence,  Batavia- Rey.  0.  8.  MUS8ET,  0.  F.  BUXTON. 

Greene:  residence,  Catekill— JOHN  A.  LANSING,  D.  J>,,  E.  B.  COLLINS,  CHARLES 
WILSON,  GEORGE  PENFIELD. 

Herkimer:  residence,  Herkimer— JOHN  LITTLE,  ZENAS  GREEN. 

Jefferson :  residence,  Watertown— F.  W.  HUBBARD,  Dr.  W.  V.  ROSA,  A.  H.  SAWYER. 

Monroe:  residence,  Rochester— CHARLES  H.  WEBB. 

Montgomery :  residence,  Fonda— Rer.  Mr.  FROTUINGHAM. 

Niagara :  residence,  Lockport — Rey.  Dr.  WISNBR. 

Orange :  residence,  Newbargh— Rev.  Dr.  MANDEVILLB,  Rer.  Dr.  FORSYTH,  HUGH 
8.  BANKS,  0.  B.  WELLING. 

Orange :  residencei  Goshen— Rey.  T.  M.  CURRY,  C.W.  REEVES,  H.  A.  SIN8ABAUGH. 

Oneida :  residence,  Utioa— Hon.  WILLIAM  BACON,  Dr.  N.  DEERING. 

Oneida :  residence,  Rome— Rer.  SIMON  VBSSHER,  0.  J.  WILLIAMS. 

Onondaga:  residence,  Syracuse— Hon.  A.  D.  WHITE,  Dr.  H.  B.  WILBUR.- 

Ontorio :  residence,  Canandaigua— Rer.  Drs.  HIBBARD  and  DAGGETT. 

Orleans :  residence,  Albion— FRANKLIN  8.  WOOD,  DANIEL  W.  FRYB. 

Oswego:  residence,  Oswego— G.  C.  McWHORTER,  A.  P.  GRANT,  G.  M0LLI80N. 

Queens:  residence,  Hempstead— Rer.  W.  N.  MOORE. 

Rensselaer:  residence,  Troy— A  MAS  A  R.  MOORE,  WM.  SHAW. 

Richmond :  residence,  Richmond,  8. 1.— Rer.  JACOB  FEHRMAN,  JAMES  STEPHENS. 
W.J.EDWARDS. 

Rockland:  residence.  New  City— JOHN  E.  HOGENCAMP,  Dr.  ISAAC  HARING. 

St.  Lawrence :  residence,  Canton— JOS.  BARNES,  L.  B.  ST0RR8,  THEO.  CALDWELL, 

Saratoga :  residence,  Ballston— T.  M.  MITCHELL,  J.W.  HORTON,  Rer.  D.  L.  TULLY. 

Seneca:  residence,  Waterloo— Rer.  8.  H.  GRIDLEY,  D.D. 

Steuben :  residence^  Bath— A.  B.  HAND. 

Suffolk:  residence,  Rirerhead— Rer.  C.  HOOVER,  Dr.  BENJAMIN  8.  GRIFFING. 
NATHANIEL  W.  FOSTER. 

Sulliran :  residence,  Monticello— Rer.  SAMUEL  B.  DODD. 

Tion:  residence,  Owego— A.  0.  WINTHROP,  J.  W.  LAMOREUX,  JOHN  HOOKER, 
T.  F.  MOORE,  G.  B.  GOODRICH. 

Tompkins:  residence,  Ithaca— E.  W.  WARNER,  Rer.  Dr.  WISNBR,  Rer.  WILLIAM 
SBARLES,  Rer.  THOMAS  HARROW,  Rer.  J.  N.  FOLWELL,  DANIEL  T.  WOOD, 
CHAUNCEY  L.  GRANT,  Jb. 

Ulster:  residence,  Kingston— H.  H.  REYNOLDS,  ANDREW NBAR,  JAMES  0.  MER- 
RITT,  PETER  VAN  VLECK,  Rer.  GEORGE  WATERS,  D.D. 

Warren:  residence,  Caldwell— Dr.  CROMWELL,  Mr.  ARCHIBALD. 

Washington :  residence,  Salem— Dr.  C.  B.  ALLEN,  JOHN  KING,  JOHN  WILLIAMS. 

Wayne :  residence,  Lyons— Rer.  L.  HINSDALE  SHERWOOD. 

Westchester:  residence.  White  Plains— Rer. THEO.  8.  RUMNEY,  Dr.  H.  B.  SCHMID, 
Rer.  GIDEON  DRAPER,  JOS.  BEGGS. 


PRISON  ASBOOUf lOjl  OF  KBW  fORK. 


BOirORART,  CORBBOPONPZNa  AND  UFB  MBMBBM. 


I.   HONOBART  MbMBBKB. 

•OscAB  I>  King  of  Sweden  aad  NonrBj. 

•Hon.  B.  F.  BITU.BB tfew  York. 

*  Hon.  John  Doer  ••••• do 

Hon.  John  W.  Edmondt.. do 

Benaaelaer  N.  HBTeni    ••••      do 

•Abraham  Van  Nest do 

PeterCooper • • do 

n.  COBBBSPONDIHe  HbMBBBB. 

•M.  Albxis  Db  Tocqvbtillb^ 

•M.  G.  De  Beaomont, 

M.  C.  H.  Lneas, 

Members  of  the  Institnie  of  Franee. 

0.  J.  A.  Mettermaier>  Professor  ojT  Law> 
Heidelberg,  Pnusia. 

•M.  Demets. 

M .  Q.  Blonet,  Arohiteot  da  GouTemment^ 
Paris. 

John  G.  Perry,  Esq.,  Inspector  of  Prisons 
of  Great  Britain. 

•Gen.  Jebb,  Saryeyor  General  of  the  Prisons 
and  Director  of  the  Conyiot  Prisons  of 
Great  Britain. 

Hon.  Matthew  Dayenport  Hill,  Bristol, 
England. 

Frederick  Hill,  Esq.,  London,  England. 

Sir  Walter  Crofton,  «<The  Close,"  Winches- 
ter, England. 

James  P.  Organ,  Esq.,  Inspector  of  Released 
Prisoners,  Dnblin,  Ireland. 

Gapt.  J.  8.  W bitty,  Director  of  Oonyiet 
Prisons,  Dnblin,  Ireland. 

W.  L.  Sargent,   Esq.,   Birmingham,  Eng- 
land. 

Edwin  Chadwiek,  Esq.,  London. 

Dr.  Yerdeil,  Member  of  the  Great  Connoil, 
Vice-President  of  the  Council  of  Health, 
at  Lansanne,  Switierland. 

Dr.  GoBse,  Geneya,  Switierland. 

Jacob  Post,  Esq.,  London. 

•Rey.  Loois  Dwight.      • 

Francis  Lieber,  LL.D.,  Prof.  Political  Sci- 
ence, Colombia  College,  New  York,  and 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute 
of  France. 

•Wm.  Parker  Fonlke,  Esq.,  Philadelphia, 
PennsyWania. 

Stephen  Colwell,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

M.  Morean-Christophe,  Cheyalier  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor,  rrance. 

Alfred  Aspland,  Esq.,  F.  R.  C.  8.  Dnken- 
fleld,  Ashton-nnder-Lyne,  England. 

J.  P.  Litchfield,  M.  D.,  Med.  Snpt.  Rock- 
wood  Lunatic  Asylum,  Kingston,  C.  W. 

Samuel  G.  Howe,  M.  D.,  Principal  of  the 
Institution  of  the  Blind,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dr.  Yarranthrap,  Frankfort-on- the -Maine. 

J.  M.  Ward,  M.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Miss  Mary  Carpenter,  Bristol,  England. 

Miss  Dorothea  L.  Dix,  Boston,  Mass. 

Prof.  Nathan  Dayid,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  Boston,  Mass. 

Prof.  I.  L.  Telkampf,  Berlin,  Prussi^. 

•John  Hayiland,  Prison  Architect^  PUla- 
dalphia,Pa^ 


•George  Sumner,  Esq.,  Boston,  Bfass. 

F.  B.  Sanborn.  Esq.,  Secretary  Massachn- 

setts  Board  of  State  Charities,  Boston, 

Massachusetts. 
John  G.  Lytic,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Geo.  W.  SeArle,  Esq.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Gridley  J.   F.  Bryant,  Architect,  Boston^ 


N*  B.  The  physician,  warden  and  chap- 
lain of  ey^ry  State  Prison  in  the  country, 
are  ex-offido  corresponding  members  of  the 
AssociatioB. 

III.  LirBPATBQV. 

John  Dayid  Wolfe. 

lY.  HoifOBABT  Ljfb  Mbmbbbs. 

George  B.  Archer New  York. 

Wm.  H.  Aspinwall  ...' do 

J.  J.  A8tor,jr do 

•James  Boorman  •• do 

Wm.  T.  Booth do 

James  Brown... • do 

H.  K.  Bull.. do 

John  Caswell • do 

Samuel  B.  Caldwell do 

Edward  Cooper do 

A.  B.  Conger do 

Wm.  B.  Crosby do 

•  do 

do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


H.  E.  Coming. 
James  Warren  Delano. 

Wm.  Delano,  jr 

Wm.  E.  Dodge 

•George  Douglass 

•Wm.  Douglass 

Wm.  Butler  Duncan... 
Winthrop  S.  Gilman ... 

Wm.  C.  Gilman 

Meredith  Howland . 


MarkHoyt. do 


John  Taylor  Johnston. 
James  Lenox. ....... 

Miss  Lenox 

Miss  Lenox 

Peter  Lorillard 

•Robert  B.  Mintum  , 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  , 
George  D.  Morgan . . . 

Adam  Norrie 

R.  M.  Olypfaant 

Daniel  Parish 

Charles  Parker 

George  D.  Phelps  ... 

J<^  A.  Pullen 

C.  K.  Robert. 


C.  V.  S.  Rooseyelt 

AdamT.  Sackett 

Joseph  Sampson • 

J.  F.Sheafe 

Mrs.  MarySheafe.. 

0.  H.  Shipman 

Henry  M.  Schieffelin do 

R.L.Stuart do 

Alexander  Stuart do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
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James  Stokes New  York . 

Jonathan  Stnrges do 

Mrs.  Catharine  L.  Spenoer do 

H.  S.  Terbell do 

Alex.  Van  Rensselaer do 

•Joseph  Walker do 

George  C.  Ward do 

Salem  H.  Wales do 

Samuel  Willets..... do 

Rer.  E.  C.  Wine do 

John  David  Wolfe do 

J.  Walter  Wood do 

William  Wood do 

Joseph  Howland Matteawan,  N.  T. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Howland do 

Rer.  N.  S.  S.  Beman,  D.  D..Tro7,  do 

Rer.  H.  G.  Ludlow Oswego,  do 

Rev .  Dr.  Darling Albanj»  do 

Rev.  G.  W.  Perkin Mertden,  Conn. 

Wm.  Andrews,  Esq do 

Thomas  W.  Oloott Albany,  N.  Y. 

Erastus  Corning do 

V.  LiFB  Membsri. 

JohnH.  Abeel New  York. 

J.  W.  Alsop do 

John  H.  Anthon do 

Mrs.  John  J.  Astor..* do 

Wm.  B.  Astor do 

W.  W.  Astor do 

*David  Austin do 

•Anthony  Barclay do 

•Henry  Sarolay do 

•John  Bard do 

Thomas  Barron do 

C.  Bartlett do 

Edwin  Bartlett •  do 

Samuel  J.  Beebe do 

August  Belmont ••••  do 

James  G.  Bennett do 

E.L.Benson do 

Bartholomew  Blanco do 

Wm.  A.  Booth do 

•Henry  Breroort do 

J.  Carson  Brevoort do 

Louis  K.  Bridge do 

Mrs.  Arthur  Bronson do 

Sydney  Brooks do 

S.  Broom do 

Stewart  Brown do 

James  M.  Brown do 

George  Bruce do 

Orsamus  Bushnell do 

Biiss  Burr do 

•Beni.  F.  Butler do 

Ira  Bliss do 

•Mrs.  Maria  Banyer do 

•Henry  Chaunoey do 

Edmund  Coffin do 

Benj.  G.  Clarke do 

Wm.  T.  Coleman do 

E.  K.  Collins do 

Israel  Corse do 

F.  Cottinet •  do    * 

Cyrus  Curtiss do 

Stephen  Cutter do 

Wm.  F.  Cary do 

Henrv  C.  De  Rham do 

Abranam  Denike ..••••••••  ^^ 

Wm.  E.  Dodge,  jr  ....  do 

•John  Duer do 

Luey  H.  Eddy Eliiabethtowny  N.  J. 

•Thomas  Eddy do    . 

•Deo 


J.  W.  Edmonds New  York. 

J.  Stiles  Ely do 

P.  W.  Engs do 

B.  H.  Field do 

H.W.  Field do 

Hamilton  Fish ....•  do 

James  Foster,  jr do 

James  Freeland ••...•  do 

Wm.  P.  Fnmiss do 

F.  Gamer do 

James  W.  Gerard do 

•  John  Gihon do 

Arthur  Gilman do 

•William  C.  Gilman do 

J.B.Graham do 

£.  Boonen  Grares •  do 

John  C.  Green do 

Henry  Grinnell do 

•Seth  Grosrenor do 

•Jasper  Grosrenor do 

Elisa  P.  Gumey Burlinston,  N.  J. 

Ogden  Hagfferty .New  York. 

Valentine  G.  Hall do 

Mrs.  Valentine  G.  Hall do 

•Wm.  M.  Halsted do 

L.  P.  Hawes do 

•Timothy  Hedge do 

A.  Heckscher do 

E.  Herrick do 

Silas  C.  Herring do 

D.  Hoadley do 

James  Horn  • do 

B.W.Howe do 

Edgar  M.  Howland do 

•G.  C.  Howland do 

•S.  S.  Howland do 

James  C.  Holden do 

Thomas  Hunt do 

George  F.  Hussey do 

Richard  Inrin do 

John  Jay do 

H.  L.  Janeway • do 

•Miss  Ann  Jay do 

E.  S.  Jaffray do 

•J.  R.  Jaffray do 

Solomon  Jenner do 

Edward  Jones . .  •  • do 

James  J.  Jones..  ...y. do 

Walter  R.  Jones do 

Alexander  S.  Johnson do 

J.F.  Joy. do 

William  Kemble do 

•WilUamL.  King do 

J.  Kinsman do 

Charles  P.  Eirkland do 

Josiah  Lane do 

Mrs.  Langdon • do 

Samuel  Leeds • do 

Jacob  Le  Roy ...•  do 

Jacob  R.  Le  Roy do 

•C.  M.  Leup d* 

•H.  B.  LiTingston do 

Daniel  Lord do 

RufusL.  Lord •••..••  do 

•Cornelius  Low.  •••• do 

Nicholas  Low ...•  do 

N.  Ludlum do 

A.  A.  Low do 

Abijah  Mann do 

Edward  H.  MiUer do 

J.Matthews ••••  do 

•James  MoBride do 
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MeLftne New  York. 


Wm.  T.  MoCoun. 

G.A.Meigs 

Thomas  D.  Middle  ton. 

W.  H.  H.  Moore 

B.  D.  Morgan . 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

•Matthew  Morgan do 

H.D.Morgan do 

Wm.  F.  Mott • do 

'Lindley  Murraj • do 

•B.H.  Nerins do 

Clea  jton  Newbold do 

Wm.  Newell do 

Wm.  Niblo do 

•Wm.  Cnrtis  Noyes do 

Charles  O'Oonor do 

Barid  OWphant •  do 

Wm.  Oothomt do 

TbomasOwen do 

•John  J.  Palmer do 

E.  Parmly do 

F.Pell do 

J.  PhaloD do 

Howard  Potter do 

Thomas  Prosser •  do 

P.  R.  Ppe » do 

Robert  Kay do 

Freeman  Rawdon do 

Wm.  C.  Rhinelander •••••  do 

George  S.  Robbins do 

Samuel  B.  Rnggles do 

•Israel  Russell do 

•DavidSands do 

James  L.  Sohieffelin do 

•Peter  Schermerhora do 

•Dudley  Selden do 

Austin  Sherman do 

B.  B.  Sherman do 

Cornelius  Smith do 


A.  T.  SUwart New  York. 

T.  B.  Stillman do 

*Gerard  Stuyresant do 

Mrs.  Helen  Stuyresant do 

L.  I.  Suarei do 

Otis  D.  Swan do 

Charles  N.  Talbot do 

Moses  Taylor do 

J.T.Terry de 

James  H.  Titus •        do 

8.  P.Townsend do 

Sinclair  Tonsey do 

George  T.  Trimble do 

Arohibald  S.  Van  Dnier do 

Abraham  Van  Nest do 

James  Van  Nostrand do 

P.  S.  Van  Rensselaer do 

JohnG.  Vose ...!....        do 

R.  H.  Vose do 

A.Ward  do 

W.Walker  do 

•Robert  D.  Weeks do 

Prosper  M.  Wetmore do 

Samuel  Wetmore do 

Eli  White do 

James  R.  Whiting do 

•Stephen  Whitney do 

William  E.  Wilmerding do 

B.  R.  Winthrop do 

•R.  H.  Winslow do 

B.  J.  Woolsey Astoria,  N.  Y. 

Henry  Young New  York. 

•Wm.  8.  Packer Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Matthew  Vassar ?oughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

H.  Burrell Salisbury,  N.  Y. 

Rot.  J.  S.  Clark Waterbury,  Ct. 

Rer.  Mr.  Elliot do 

Rer.  Mr.  Searls Meriden,  Ct. 

S.  D.  Gregory Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


•Deceased. 


CHARTER  AND  CONSTITUTION 

QF  THE 

PRISON  ASSOCUTION  OF  NEW  YORK. 


AN  ACT  TO  INCORPORATE  THE  PRISON  ASSOCIATION 
OF  NEW  YORK,  PASSED  MAY  9,  1846,  BY  A  TWO- 
TfflRD  VOTE. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York^  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

§  1.  All  such  persons  as  now  are  or  hereafter  shall  become 
members  to  the  said  associatioD  pursuant  to  the  constitution  thei*eof, 
shall  and  are  hereby  constituted  a  body  corporate  by  the  name  of 
The  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  and  by  that  name  have  the 
powers  that,  by  the  third  title  of  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the 
first  part  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  are  declared  to  belong  to  every 
corporation;  and  shall  be  capable  of  purchasing,  holding  and  con- 
veying any  estate,  real  or  personal,  for  the  use  of  said  corporation: 
Provided,  that  such  real  estate  shall  never  exceed  the  yearly  value 
of  ten  thousand  dollars,  nor  be  applied  to  any  other  purpose 
than  those  for  which  this  coi-poration  is  formed. 

§  2.  The  estate  and  concerns  of  said  corporation  shall  be  man- 
aged and  conducted  by  its  executive  committee,  in  conformity  to 
the  constitution  of  the  said  corporation;  and  the  following  articles 
that  now  form  the  constitution  of  the  association  shall  continue  to 
be  the  fundamental  laws  and  constitution  thereof,  subject  to  alter- 
ation in  the  mode  therein  prescribed. 

Article  I. 

The  objects  of  the  association  shall  be — 
1.  The  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  prisoners,   whether 
detained  for  trial,  or  finally  convicted,  or  as  witnesses. 
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3.  The  improvement  of  prison  discipline,  and  the  government 
of  prisons,  whether  for  cities,  counties  or  states. 

3.  The  support  and  encouragement  of  reformed  convicts  after 
their  discharge,  by  affordirg  them  the  means  of  obtaining  an  hon- 
est livelihood,  and  sustaining  them  in  their  efforts  at  reform. 

Article  II. 

The  oflScers  of  the  society  shall  be  a  president,  vice-presidents^ 
a  recording  secretary,  a  corresponding  secretary  and  a  treasurer, 
and  there  shall  be  the  following  standing  committees,  viz.:  a 
finance  committee,  a  committee  on  detention,  a  committee  on  dis- 
cipline, a  committee  on  discharged  convicts  and  an  executive  com- 
mittee. The  number  of  the  executive  committee  shall  consist  of 
not  more  than  thirty-five,  of  whom  not  more  than  ten  shall  be 
officers  of  the  society,  and  not  more  than  twenty-five  shall  be 
persons  other  than  officers. 

Article  HI. 

The  officers  named  in  the  preceding  article  shall  be  ex-officio 
members  of  the  executive  committee,  who  shall  choose  one  of  their 
number  to  be  chairman  thereof. 

Article  IV. 

The  executive  committee  shall  meet  once  in  each  month,  and 
keep  regular  minutes  of  their  proceedings.  They  shall  have  a 
general  superintendence  and  direction  of  the  affi&irs  of  the  society, 
and  shall  annually  report  to  the  society  all  their  proceedings,  and 
such  other  matters  as  shall  be  likely  to  advance  the  ends  of  the 
association. 

Article  V. 

The  society  shall  meet  annually  in  the  city  of  New  York,  at 
such  time  and  place  as  the  executive  committee  shall  appoint,  and 
at  such  other  times  as  the  president,  or  in  his  absence,  one  of  the 
vice-presidents  shall  designate. 

Article  VI. 

Any  person  contributing  annually  to  the  funds  of  the  associa- 
tion not  less  than  five  dollars,  shall,  owing  to  such  contribution, 
be  a  member  thereof.  A  contribution  of  five  hundred  dollars  shall 
c<Histitute  a  life  patron;  a  contribution  of  one  hundred  dollars 
shall  constitute  an  honorary  member  of  the  association  for  life; 
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and  a  contribution  of  fifty  dollars  shall  constitute  a  member  of  the 
association  for  life.  Honorary  and  corresponding  members  may 
from  time  to  time  be  appointed  by  the  executive  committee. 

AsnOLE  Vn* 
A  female  department  shall  be  formed,  consisting  of  such  females 
as  shall  be  selected  by  the  executive  committee,  who  shall  have 
charge  of  the  interest  and  welfare  of  prisoners  of  their  sex,  under 
such  regulations  as  the  executive  committee  shall  adopt 

Abtiole  VIIL 
The  officers  of  the  association  shall  be  chosen  annually  at  the 
annual  meeting,  at  which  time  such  pei^sons  may  be  elected  hon- 
orary members  as  shall  have  rendered  essential  service  to  the 
cause  of  prison  discipline^ 

Article  IX. 
Any  society  having  the   same   objects  in  view  may  become 
auxiliary  to  this  association  by  contributing  to  its  funds  and  co- 
operating with  it 

Article  X. 
The  executive  committee  shall  have  power  to  add  to  any  of  the 
standing  committees  such  persons  as,  in  their  opinion,  may  be 
likely  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  society;  and  shall  have  power 
to  fill  any  vacancy  which  may  occur  in  any  of  the  offices  of  the 
association,  intermediate  the  annual  meetings. 

Article  XL 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of 
the  society,  at  any  meeting  thereof,  provided  notice  of  the  amend- 
ment has  been  given  at  the  next  preceding  meeting. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  current  year  under  the  constitution 
shall  continue  to  be  the  officera  thereof  until  others  shally  be  duly 
chosen  in  their  places. 

And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted,  that  no  manager  of  said  soci- 
ety shall  receive  any  compensation  for  his  services. 

^  8.  The  said  executive  committee  shall  have  power  to  establish 
a  workhouse  in  the  county  of  New  York,  and  in  their  discretion 
to  receive  and  take  into  the  said  workhouse  all  soch  persons  as 
shall  be  taken  up  and  committed  as  vagrants  or  disorderly  per- 
sons, in  said  city,  as  the  court  of  general  sessions  of  the  peace,  or . 
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the  court  of  special  sessions,  or  the  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  in 
8aid  county,  or  any  police  magistrate,  or  the  commissioner  of  the 
almshouse,  may  deem  proper  objects;  and  the  said  executive  com- 
mittee shall  have  the  same  powers  to  keep,  detain,  employ  and 
govern  the  said  persons  as  are  now  by  law  conferred  on  the  keep- 
ers of  the  bridewell  or  penitentiary  in  said  city. 

§  4<  The  said  executive  committee  maj',  from  time  to  time, 
make  bylaws,  ordinances  and  regulations  relative  to  the  manage- 
ment and  disposition  of  the  estate  and  concerns  of  said  association, 
and  the  management,  government,  instruction,  discipline  and 
emplojrment  of  the  persons  so  as  aforesaid  committed  to  the  said 
workhouse,  not  contrary  to  law,  as  they  may  deem  proper;  and 
may  appoint  such  officers,  agents  and  servants  as  they  may  deem 
necessary  to  transact  the  business  of  the  said  association,  and  may 
designate  their  duties.  And  the  said  executive  committee  shall 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  Legislature,  and  to  the  corporation 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  of  the  number  of  persons  received  by 
them  into  the  said  workhouse,  the  disposition  which  shall  be  made 
of  them  by  instructing  or  employing  them  therein,  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  said  executive  committee,  and  generally  all 
such  facts  and  particulars  as  may  exhibit  the  operations  of  the 
said  association. 

§  5.  The  said  executive  committee  shall  have  power,  during  the 
minority  of  any  of  the  persons  so  committed  to  the  said  work- 
house, to  bind  out  the  said  persons,  so  being  minors  as  aforesaid, 
as  apprentices  or  servants,  with  their  consent,  during  their  minor- 
ity, to  such  persons  and  at  such  places,  to  learn  such  proper 
trades  and  employments  as,  in  their  judgment,  will  be  most  con- 
ducive to  the  reformation  and  amendment  and  future  benefit  and 
advantage  of  such  persons. 

§  6u  The  said  executive  committee,  by  such  committees  as  they 
shall  from  time  to  time  appoint,  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be 
their  duty,  to  visit,  inspect  and  examine  all  the  prisons  in  the 
State  and  annually  report  to  the  Legislature  their  state  and  condi- 
tion, and  all  such  other  things  in  regard  to  them  as  may  enable  the 
Legislature  to  perfect  their  government  and  discipline.  And,  to 
enable  them  to  execute  the  powers  and  perform  the  duties  hereby 
granted  and  imposed,  they  shall  possess  all  the  powers  and 
authority  that,  by  the  twenty-fourth  section  of  title  first,  chapter 
third,  part  fourth  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  are  vested  in  the 
inspectors  of  county  prisons;  and  the  duties  of  the  keepers  of  each 
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prison  that  they  may  examine  shall  be  the  same  in  relation  to  them 
as  in  the  section  aforesaid  are  imposed  on  the  keepers  of  such 
•  prisons  in  relation  to  the  inspectors  thereof.  Provided^  That  no 
such  examination  or  inspection  of  any  prison  shall  be  made  until 
an  order  for  that  purpose,  to  be  granted  by  the  chancellor  of  this 
State,  or  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  or  by  a  vice- 
chancellor  or  circuit  judge,  or  by  the  first  judge  of  the  county  in 
which  the  prison  to  be  examined  shall  be  situate,  shall  first  have 
been  had  and  obtained,  which  order  shall  specify  the  name  of  the 
prison  to  be  examined,  the  names  of  the  persons  members  of  the 
said  association  by  whom  the  examination  is  to  be  made,  and  tbe 
time  within  which  the  same  must  be  concluded. 

State  of  New  York,       ) 
In  Senate,  Mayfith,  1846.    \ 
This  bill,  having  been  read  the  third  time,  two4hlrds  of  all  the 
members  elected  to  the  Senate  voting  in  favor  thereof, 
Resolved,  That  the  bill  do  pass. 
By  order  of  the  Senate,  A.  GARDINER,  President. 

State  oe  New  York,  7 

In  Assembly,  April  2Uh,  1846.    j 
This  bill,  having  been  read  the  third  time,  and  two-thirds  of  all 
the  members  elected  to  the  Astembly  voting  in  favor  thereof. 
Resolved,  That  the  bill  do  pass. 

By  order  of  the  Assembly,  WM.  C.  GRAIN,  Speaker. 

Appi-oved  this  9th  day  of  May,  1846,        SILAS  WRIGHT. 

State  op  New  York,      ) 

SECfRETAHT'S  OFEtCB.     ) 

I  have  compared  the  preceding  with  an  original  law  on  file  in 
this  office,  and  do  certify  that  the  same  is  a  correct  transcript 
therefrom  and  of  the  whole  of  said  original. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  affixed  the  seal  of  this 
office  at  the  city  of  Albany,  the  fifteenth  day  of  May,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six. 

ARCff  D  CAMPELL, 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Slate. 

Revised  Statutes,  Pan^i  IV.,  Ohap.  3,  Title  1.   ^ 

§  24.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  keepers  of  each  of  the  said 

prisons  to  admit  the  said  inspectors,  or  any  one  of  them,  into  every 
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part  of  8U€h  prison;  to  exhibit  to  them,  on  demand,  all  the  books, 
papers,  documents  and  accounts  pertaining  to  the  prison  or  to  the 
detention  of  the  persons  confined  therein,  and  to  render  them 
eyery  other  facility  in  their  power  to  enable  them  to  discharge  the 
duties  above  described.  And,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
necessary  information  to  enable  them  to  make  such  report  as  is 
above  required,  the  said  inspectors  shall  have  power  to  examine, 
on  oath,  to  be  administered  by  either  of  the  said  inspectors,  any  of 
the  officers  of  the  said  prisons,  and  to  converse  with  any  of  the 
prisoners  confined  therein,  without  the  presence  of  the  keepers' 
thereof  or  any  of  them. 


BY-LAWS  OF  THE  PRISON  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YORK: 

I.  There  shall  be  a  stated  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  o& 
the  fourth  Wednesday  of  each  month,  and  special  meetings  shall 
be  held  on  the  requisition  of  the  chairmcin  or  any  three  members  of 
the  executive  committee.  The  call  for  a  special  meeting  shall,  in 
all  cases,  state  the  business  to  be  transacted  at  said  meeting. 

n.  At  every  meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  five  members^ 
shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum. 

in.  The  order  of  business  at  every  stated  meeting  shall  be  as 
follows: 

I.  The  reading  and  approval  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  preceed- 
iDg  meeting. 

3.  Report  of  the  treftsurcr. 

3.  Reports  from  standing  committees. 

4.  Report  from  the  corresponding  secretary. 

5.  Reports  from  special  committees. 

6.  Report  from  the  general  agent* 

7.  Miscellaneous  business. 

At  a  special  meeting,  no  other  business  shall  be  transacted  than 
that  for  which  the  said  meeting  was  called. 

lY.  The  chatrnian  shall  appoint  all  special  committees^  and  na 
person  nominated  by  him  shall  be  excused,  unless  upon  reasoiusC 
satisfactory  to  the  meeting. 

y.  The  chairman  shall  decide  all  questions  of  order,  subject  i» 
m  appeal;  tmd  the  rules  of  order  shall  be  those  embodied  ia 
Onshing's  Manual,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable. 
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VI.  There  ehall  be  four  standing  committees,  namely:  a  com- 
mittee on  finance,  a  committee  on  detentions,  a  committee  on  dis- 
charged convicts  and  a  committee  on  prison  discipline. 

VII.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  finance  committee: 

L  To  devise  ways  and  means  for  obtaining  the  funds  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  association;  and  they  may,  at  their 
discretion,  employ  an  agent  to  collect  the  requisite  funds. 

2.  To  audit  all  bills  against  the  association;  and  no  bill  shall 
be  paid  by  the  treasurer  unless  approved  by  the  committee  and 
countersigned  by  the  chairman. 

3.  To  audit  and  report  upon  the  treasurer's  accounts  annually. 

4.  To  invest  and  control  the  surplus  moneys  of  the  association, 
under  the  authority  of  the  executive  committee. 

Vni.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  detentions: 

1.  To  inquire,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable  or  necessary,  into 
the  causes  of  commitment  of  persons  in  the  prisons  or  houses  of 
detention  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  to  adopt 
proper  measures  for  procuring  the  discharge,  or  providing  for  the 
defense  of  such  as  shall  appear  to  be  entitled  thereto. 

2.  To  visit  frequently  the  prisons  under  their  charge,  and  to 
endeavor  to  improve  both  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the 
prisoners  in  all  suitable  and  practicable  ways. 

IX.  It  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  discharged  convicts: 

1.  To  correspond  with  prison  agents  or  superintendents  relative^ 
to  the  character  and  trades  of  prisoners,  and  to  ascertain,  pi*evious 
to  the  discharge  of  each  prisoner,  his  feelings,  views  aad  capabili- 
ties, with  a  view  to  making  the  best  arrangements  for  his  future 
employment 

2.  To  keep  a  record  of  all  persons  who  will  employ  discharged 
prisoners,  and  of  their  several  occupations;  to  procure  such  em- 
ployment for  prisoners  applying  therefor  as  seems  best  adapted 
to  the  capacity  of  each;  to  hold  correspondence  with  employers; 
to  keep  a  re&ord  of  the  conduct  and  prospects  of  those  for  whom 
places  have  been  obtained,  that  they  may  be  sustained  and  encou- 
raged with  the  idea  that  a  continued  friendly  interest  is  felt  for 
them. 

3.  To  procure  suitable  boarding  places  for  discharged  prisoners, 
where  they  will  not  be  exposed  to  corrupting  influences — ^taking 
care  not  to  have  more  than  one  in  a  place,  where  it  can  be  avoidecL. 

4.  To  see  that  the  prisoners  are  provided  with  suitable  clothing, 
of  a  kind  that  will  not  attract  particular  attention. 
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X.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  prison  discipline: 
To  give  attention  to  the  internal  organization  and  management 

of  prisons,  embraci  ig  the  physical  and  moral  influences  to  be 
exerted  on  the  prisoners  during  their  confinement.  This  duty 
shall  be  comprised  under  the  following  heads:  health,  reforma- 
tion, convict  labor,  administration  and  internal  police,  comparison 
of  diflferent  prison  systems,  visitation  of  prisons  and  houses  of  re- 
formation, and  the  whole  subject  of  criminal  law  and  penal  justice. 

XI.  One  or  more  agents  may  be  appointed  by  the  executive 
committee  to  assist  the  standing  conuuittees  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties. 

XU.  The  recording  secretary  of  the  association  shall  be  the 
Secretary  of  the  executive  committee;  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to 
keep  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  said  committee,  to  record 
them  in  a  book  provided  for  the  purpose  and  to  give  due  notice 
of  all  meetings  of  the  conunittee. 

Xin.  The  corresponding  secretaiy  shall  conduct  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  executive  committee  and  of  each  of  the  standing 
committees  when  required;  shall  act  as  the  general  financial  agent 
of  the  association,  and  shall  report  at  each  stated  meeting  of  the 
committee. 

XIV.  The  treasurer  shall  receive  and  safely  keep  all  moneys 
belonging  to  the  association;  shall  pay  over  the  same  as  directed 
by  the  finance  committee;  shall  report  at  each  stated  meeting  of 
the  executive  conunittee,  and  shall  give  such  security  for  the 
faithful  discbarge  of  his  duty  as  that  conunittee  shall  require. 

XV.  The  president,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  and 
corresponding  secretary  shall  be  members,  ex-officio^  of  all  the 
standing  committees. 

XVI.  No  alteration  shall  be  made  in  these  by-laws  except  upon 
notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  given  at  a  previous  meeting  of 
the  executive  committee. 

[Assem.  No.  38]  2 


TWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York, 
grateful  to  Divine  Providence  for  the  measure  of  success  accorded 
to  its  labors,  submits  to  the  Legislature  the  annual  statement  of 
its  operations  required  by  law. 

Objects. 

The  Prison  Association  is  an  institution  chartered  by  the  State, 
with  ample  powers  of  benevolent  action  in  behalf  of  the  guilty  and 
the  unfortunate. 

Numbers  of  friendless  persons  are  arrested  in  our  lai'ge  cities, 
whose  cases  call  for  the  interposition  of  some  kind  hand  to  save 
them  either  from  a  career  of  crime  or  from  needless  and  unmerited 
suffering.  They  are,  in  part,  persons  who  have  been  arrested 
through  mistake  and  without  just  cause,  and,  in  part,  young  trans* 
gressors,  who  have  committed  a  first  offence  against  the  laws,  into 
which,  it  is  more  than  probable,  they  have  been  led^by  the  force 
of  sudden  temptation,  or  from  defective  early  training,  or  from 
the  artificial  structure  and  usages  of  society.  To  all  such  the 
society  extends  sympathy  and  aid,  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
their  several  cases. 

Then  again,  there  are,  happily,  not  a  few,  who  having  served 
out  their  terms  of  sentence  and  been  released  from  prison,  desire 
to  forsake  their  evil  ways,  and  return  to  a  life  of  industry  and 
virtue.  To  these,  also,  the  Association  furnishes  needful  assistance 
by  providing  them  with  tools  to  commence  business  for  themselves, 
by  obtaining  situations  for  them  where  they  can  eat  the  bread  of 
honest  toil,  by  paying  their  fare  to  friends  or  employers  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  by  procuring  board  for  them  in  virtuous  and  respect- 
able families,  till  such  time  as  permanent  provision  can  be  made 
for  them. 
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Moreover,  prisons  themselves  need  reforming  as  well  as  their 
inmates.  Prison  discipline  is  a  problem  which  still  awaits  solu- 
tion. Notwithstanding  the  great  advances  made  since  Howard's 
time,  the  world  is  yet  in  its  infancy  on  this  whole  subject  of  the 
treatment  and  disposal  of  criminals.  The  improvement  of  prisons 
and  prison  discipline  forms  another  branch  of  the  society's  work, 
in  virtue  of  which  it  is  made  the  iuspector  general  of  prisons 
throughout  the  State. 

The  above  are  the  three  main  functions  of  the  Prison  Associa* 
tion,  as  declared  by  its  charter,  and  they  constitute  three  distinct 
departments  in  its  benevolent  labors,  viz.:  1.  To  visit  and  aid, 
as  there  may  be  occasion,  persons  arrested  on  a  charge  of  crime, 
and  held  for  trial  or  examination — detention  department.  2.  To 
encourage  and  assist  released  prisoners,  who  have  reformed  or 
desire  to  reform — discharged  convict  department.  3.  To  suggest 
modifications  in  prisons  and  prison  systems — prison  discipline 
department. 

Detention  and  Discharged  Convicts'  Departments. 

The  Association  employs  a  general  agent,  Mr.  Abraham  Beal, 
who,  in  aid  of  the  standing  committees  on  detentions  and  discharged 
convicts,  devotes  his  labors  to  the  first  two  departments  named  in 
the  preceding  paragraph,  with  occasional  visits  to  the  three  State 
prisons,  to  the  institutions  on  Blackwell's  and  Eandall's  Island, 
and  to  the  county  penitentiaries.  The  agent  visits  frequently 
all  the  detention  prisons  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn;  inquiresi 
into  case3  that  need  special  attention ;  imparts  suitable  counsels 
and  exhortations  ;  calls  often  upon  the  families  of  the  imprisoned, 
with  a  view  to  mitigate  and  relieve  their  suffering;  examines 
complaints ;  sees  complainants  and  gets  them  to  withdraw  their 
accusations,  where  they  are  without  foundation,  or  where  the 
interests  both  of  justice  and  humanity  would  be  better  served  by 
such  withdrawal ;  attends  constantly  upon  the  criminal  courts  of 
both  cities  ;  hastens  up  cases  that  seem  to  require  immediate  trial ; 
procures  counsel  for  prisoners,  who  have  neither  friends  nor 
money  to  obtain  such  service  for  themselves ;  inquires  into  the 
antecedents  of  persons  on  trial,  at  the  instance  of  the  judges  ;  pro- 
cures necessary  witnesses ;  obtains  the  discharge  without  trial  of 
prisoners,  who  are  manifestly  innocent ;  adjusts  numerous  diffi- 
culties, originating  in  mistake,  passion,  drink,  or  some  frivolous 
cause,  many  of  which  would  otherwise  grow  to  formidable  pro- 
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portions ;  very  frequently  heals  family  diflTerences  and  reconciles 
hostile  parties  by  his  wise  and  timely  interpositions ;  receives 
prisoners  on  their  discharge ;  furnishes  needful  clothing  to  the 
deserving  ;  procures  temporary  board  for  such  as  require  it ; 
obtains  situations  for  them  ;  purchases  tickets  or  gets  free  passes 
for  those  who  desire  to  return  to  their  friends  at  a  distance,  or  go 
to  work  in  the  country ;  and  performs  other  oflSces  innumerable 
of  kindness  and  philanthropy  to  the  fallen  and  the  unfortunate,  for 
whose  benefit  this  Association  was  organized.  The  details  of  the 
agent's  work  will  be  learned  from  his  own  report  published  else- 
where ;  but  some  idea  of  its  extent,  nature  and  importance  may 
be  formed  from  the  following  summary  of  his  labors  during  the 
past  year  :  6,100  persons  have  been  visited  in  our  various  deten- 
tion prisons,  who  were  poor,  friendless,  and  in  need  of  advice  and 
counsel ;  953  complaints  have  been  carefully  examined  by  him ; 
303  complaints  were  withdrawn  on  his  advice,  as  being  frivolous, 
or  founded  in  mistake,  passion  or  prejudice;  280  prisoners  were 
discharged  from  custody  on  his  recommendation,  who  were  either 
innocent,  or  very  young,  or  clearly  penitent  and  resolved  to  "  sin 
no  more;"  1,407  liberated  prisoners  were  aided  with  board  or 
money  ;  175  discharged  convicts  were  provided  with  work  and 
situations  ;  and  193  were  supplied  with  clothing  to  a  less  or  greater 
extent.  This  gives  a  total  of  8,411  prisoners  aided  in  some  way 
and  to  some  extent  by  the  Prison  Association,  within  the  past 
year.  Numbers  of  these  individuals  and  their  friends,  have 
expressed  the  warmest  gratitude  for  the  assistance  rendered  ;  and 
from  not  a  few  of  those  for  whom  work  has  been  provided,  letters 
of  a  hopeful  and  cheering  character  have  been  received. 

Results  of  Twenty-two  Years'  Labobs. 

The  general  results  of  the  labors  of  twenty-two  years  may  be 
thus  summed  up  and  stated: 

78,664  persons  visited  in  prison. 
22,881  complaints  examined. 
6,233  complaints  withdrawn. 
6,970  prisoners  discharged  from  custody. 
12,881  released  prisoners  aided  with  board,  clothing,  tools  or 

money. 
3,677  discharged  convicts  provided  with  situations. 
Giving  a  grand  total  of  130,108  cases  in  which  relief — moral, 
material,  or  both — has  been  extended  to  persons  who,  justly  or 
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tinjastly,  have  been  subjected  to  criminal  arrest,  prosecution  or 
imprisonment.  But  besides  this,  assistance,  more  or  less  exten- 
sive, has  been  afforded  to  thousands  connected  with  the  families 
of  the  prisoners  so  relieved. 

Commutation  to  Untted  States  Prisoners. 

The  laws  of  the'State  of  New  York,  as  an  incentive  to  industry 
and  obedience  on  the  part  of  persons  confined  in  her  penal  institu- 
tions, grant  to  such  persons,  when  their  conduct  is  unexceptionable, 
a  certain  deduction,  called  commutation,  from  their  terms  of  sen- 
tence. In  the  discharge  of  their  duty  of  inspecting  the  various 
prisons  of  the  State,  the  Prison  Association  became  aware  of  the 
fact  that  a  large  number  of  United  States  prisoners,  about  500  we 
believe,  are  confined  in  these  institutions,  and  that  a  good  deal  of 
dissatisfaction  is  felt  by  them  in  consequence  of  being  denied  the 
advantage  of  the  commutation  law,  which  they  daily  see  extended 
to  the  prisoners  of  the  State.  In  November  last,  a  convict  in 
Sing  Sing,  by  the  name  of  John  W.  Andrews,  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Hon.  Samuel  G.  Courtney,  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York,  in  which  he  claimed  to  be  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  the  commutation  act,  and  asked  the  interposition 
of  that  officer  in  his  behalf.  Mr.  Courtney  brought  the  subject 
before  the  Prison  Association  through  Br.  John  H.  Griscom,  one 
of  its  vice-presidents,  and  suggested  that  an  appeal  should  be 
made  to  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  for  the  exercise  of  his 
prerogative  of  clemency,  not  simply  in  the  case  of  Andrews,  but 
of  all  others  in  like  circumstances.  A  memorial  to  the  President 
was  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  District 
Attorney,  and  Messrs.  Griscom  and  Edmonds  were  appointed 
commissioners  to  present  the  same  to  his  Excellency,  and  ask  his 
favorable  action  thereupon.  This  duty  was  discharged  by  the 
first  named  of  the  commissioners,  and  President  Johnson  promptly 
and  cordially  acceded  to  the  prayer  of  the  Association,  and  at  once 
issued  an  order  in  accordance  therewith.  This  order  was  imme- 
diately communicated  by  the  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
to  the  wardens  and  superintendents  of  all  the  prisons  of  this  State, 
in  which  United  States  prisoners  are  undergoing  their  terms  of 
sentence  by  the  civil  and  military  courts  of  the  Union. 

But  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  was  not  limited  to  the  action 
abo\ce  specified;  they  were  also  instructed  to  endeavor  to  procure 
the  passage  of  a  law  by  Congress,  granting  to  United  States 
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prisoners  confined  in  the  prisons  of  any  of  the  States  that  haV^ 
commutation  laws,  the  same  reduction  of  sentence  for  good  con- 
duct which  is  allowed  to  prisoners  convicted  in  the  courts  of  those 
States.  A  bill  to  this  effect  was  drawn  by  the  Hon.  William  F. 
Allen,  late  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  and  now  a 
member  of  this  board,  which  bill  was  submitted  by  the  commis- 
sioners to  the  Hon.  Ira  Harris,  a  Senator  from  this  State,  and  by 
him  subsequently  offered  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
There  is,  we  understand,  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  bill  will  be 
enacted  into  a  law  during  the  present  session  of  Congress. 

The  several  papers  relating  to  this  subject  will  be  found  printed 
elsewhere  as  a  part  of  the  present  report. 

Local  Committees. 

The  policy  of  local  committees  at  the  several  county  seats  to 
watch  over  the  moral  and  religious  interests  of  the  prisoners  and 
to  labor  for  the  erection  of  new  jails  where  needed,  and  the  im- 
provement of  old  ones  in  other  localities,  was  inaugurated  some 
two  or  three  years  ago.  Committees  were  appointed  in  about 
two  thirds  of  the  counties;  but  in  a  majority  of  the  counties,  this 
work  was  hastily,  and  therefore  imperfectly  done.  In  some  cases, 
the  gentlemen  composing  the  committees  were  not  even  seen;  and 
in  most,  no  proper  explanation  and  understanding  were  had  as  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  duties  expected  of  them,  nor  was 
•there  always  a  perfectly  cordial  consent  to  the  service  yielded  by 
the  persons  who  undertook  it.  Considering  the  manner  in  which 
the  committees  were,  for  the  most  part  created,  quite  as  much  has 
been  accomplished  through  their  instrumentality  as  could  be 
reasonably  expected.  Enough  at  least  has  been  done  to  show 
that  this  is  an  agency,  which,  if  wisely  organized  and  supervised, 
could  be  made  to  yield  fruits  most  important  and  beneficent.  It 
would  be  well  worth  while  to  devote  considerable  time  another 
year,  to  the  proper  and  effective  organization  of  this  department  of 
co-operative  labor. 

Last  year  we  received  reports  from  eighteen  of  these  local  com- 
mittees ;  this  year  only  twelve  have  been  sent  in.  They  are  inserted 
in  their  proper  place,  which  renders  unnecessary  here  any  detailed 
abstract  of  their  contents.  Some  of  these  repoi-ts  will  be  found 
highly  interesting,  particularly  those  from  the  counties  of  Wayne, 
Ulster  and  Erie.  The  committees  of  these  counties  and  of  some 
others  are  active  and  efficient,  and  make  their  influence  felt  as  a 
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power  for  good  in  their  respective  prisons.  That  at  Bu&lo  still 
holds  the  place  of  honor,  both  in  respect  to  the  breadth  of  its 
operations  and  the  activity  of  its  members.  Daring  the  year  just 
closed,  this  committee  has  conducted  the  religious  services  of  the 
penitentiary  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  each  month,  and  one  of  its 
members,  Mr.  J.  S.  Fosdick,  aided  usually  by  one  or  more  of  his 
associates,  has  visited  the  jail  every  Sunday  throughout  the  year, 
distributing  suitable  reading  matter  to  the  prisoners,  conversing 
with,  and  exhorting  them,  and  otherwise  seeking  to  promote  their 
moral  and  religious  welfare.  His  labors  are  thought  to  have  been 
attended  with  very  beneficial  results.  During  the  ensuing  year, 
the  committee,  by  an  arrangement  with  the  board  of  supervisors 
of  Erie  county,  will  take  the  entire  charge  of  the  religious  services 
at  the  penitentiary,  on  condition  of  receiving  the  $200  heretofore 
paid  to  a  chaplain,  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  religious 
reading  for  the  inmates  of  the  jail  and  penitentiary.  On  the  sug- 
gestion of  these  gentlemen,  this  board  has  appointed  a  committee 
of  ladies,  resident  in  Buffalo,  to  be  associated  with  them  in 
establishing  a  home  or  refuge  for  released  female  prisoners,  the 
necessity  for  which  the  committee  say  they  have  deeply  felt  from 
the  very  commencement  of  their  labors.  The  ladies  are  diligently 
engaged  in  preliminary  work,  and  we  hope  soon  to  learn  that  their 
new  institution  has  gone  into  successful  operation. 

We  briefly  restate  the  duties  desired  and  expected  of  these 
local  committees.     They  are: 

1.  To  care  for  the  moral  and  religious  interests  of  the  inmates 
of  the  jails. 

2.  To  hold,  weekly,  or  procure  to  be  held,  a  brief  religious  ser- 
vice therein. 

3.  To  converse  individually  with  the  prisoners,  imparting  such 
instruction,  counsel  and  encouragement  to  each  as  may  seem 
necessary. 

4.  To  procure  and  distribute  among  the  prisoners  suitable  reli- 
gious reading. 

5.  To  see  that  each  room  in  the  jails  is  supplied  with  a  bible. 

6.  To  procure,  through  the  liberality  of  the  citizens,  moderate 
libraries  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners. 

7.  To  give  special  encouragement  and  help  to  prisoners  who 
appear  desirous  of  reforming  their  lives,  and  particularly  to  aid 
them  in  procuring  work,  by  which  they  may  earn  the  bread  of 
honest  industry. 
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8.  To  seek  the  erection  of  new  jails  wherever  they  are  needed. 

9.  To  give  such  aid  to  prisoners  on  their  trial,  especially  those 
whom  they  have  reason  to  think  innocent,  as  circumstances  may 
permit. 

10.  To  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Executive  Committee  an 
annual  report  of  their  doings. 

Repokt  on  English  and  Irish  Prisons. 
A  member  of  the  Executive  Board,  Mr.  Gaylord  B.  Hubbell, 
who  formerly  held  the  position  of  agent  and  warden  of  Sing  Sing 
prison,  having  occasion,  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  to  visit 
England  on  private  business,  was  requested  by  the  board  to  see 
as  many  of  the  prisons  of  England  and  Ireland  as  his  time  would 
permit.  To  this  request  he  gave  a  ready  assent,  and  devoted, 
altogether,  some  two  or  three  weeks  to  the  business.  He  has  em- 
bodied the  results  of  his  observations  in  a  report,  which  will  be 
printed  in  another  place  as  a  part  of  the  present  document.  This 
report  will  be  found  to  contain  information  as  interesting  and  in- 
structive, as  it  will  be  novel  to  the  bulk  of  American  readers, 
particularly  that  part  which  relates  to  the  now  celebrated  Irish 
system  of  convict  prisons,  and  which  presents  the  details  of  that 
system  with  all  the  freshness  that  belongs  to  statements  which  are 
the  result  of  personal  observation. 

Report  of  Delegates  to  Meeting  of  Social  Science  Assoclation. 
The  formation  of  an  American  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Social  Science,  on  the  model  of  that  which  has  existed  for  some 
eight  or  ten  years  in  Great  Britain,  and  whose  annual  transactions, 
made  up  of  essays  and  discussions  on  all  the  great  problems  be- 
longing to  the  progress  of  man  in  society,  form  a  series  of  volumes 
which  have  made  themselves  felt  as  a  power  for  good  throughout 
the  civilized  world,  was  noticed  in  our  last  report,  and  the  society 
thus  inaugurated  was  welcomed  as  likely  to  prove  an  efficient  co- 
adjutor in  the  work  of  prison  reform.  Even  at  this  early  stage 
of  the  society's  life  and  labors,  unmistakable  indications  have  been 
given  that  this  expectation  will  not  be  disappointed.  The  society 
has  put  its  harness  on  and  gone  to  work.  A  special  meeting  was 
held  in  Boston  in  the  fall  of  1865,  at  which  a  number  of  valuable 
papers  were  offered.  In  the  spring  of  1866,  a  conference  of  the 
conductors  and  friends  of  juvenile  reformatories  was  also  convened 
at  Boston  under  its  auspices,  at  which  instructive  essays  were  read, 
and  earnest  discussions  were  had  on  questions  connected  with  that 
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most  important  and  promising  department  in  the  great  field  of 
labor,  which  has  for  its  object  the  repression  and  prevention  of 
crime.  On  the  invitation  of  the  society,  this  Board  was  repre- 
^nted  at  the  conference,  Dr.  John  H.  Griscom  being  our  represen 
tative.  In  October  last,  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  association 
was  held  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  Our  board  was  again 
represented  in  the  persons  of  Messrs.  Hubbell  and  Wines.  The 
meeting  was  one  of  great  interest,  and  elicited  many  able  ad- 
dresses, both  written  and  oral.  Several  papers  were  submitted, 
having  direct  reference  to  our  own  work — prison  discipline  and 
prison  reform.  The  commissioners  made  an  extended  report  upon 
the  doings  of  the  meeting,  which  will  be  found  in  another  paii;  of 
this  document. 

Commission  to  Examine  Prisons  by  Sworn  Testimony. 

At  its  last  session,  the  Legislature  passed  the  following  joint 
resolution: 

Resolved,  That  (if  the  Senate  concur)  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  in  addition  to  the  power 
now  possessed  by  them  of  examining  on  oath,  all  prison  officers  in 
actual  service,  be  authorized  to  appoint  a  commission  of  their  own 
members,  with  authority  to  invite  any  former  prison  officers  of 
this  State  and  any  officers  now  or  heretofore  connected  with  pris- 
ons in  other  States  to  appear  before  them,  and  to  examine  said 
persons,  on  their  oath  or  affirmation,  on  all  matters  of  fact  and 
opinion,  whereon  they  may  think  proper  to  examine  them,  touch- 
ing the  management  of  our  prisons  and  the  general  subject  of 
prison  discipline  and  government. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  above  resolution,  a  coraimis- 
sion  was  appointed  to  take  the  testimony  of  present  and  former 
prison  officers,  both  in  our  own  and  other  States  on  the  subjects 
specified  therein.  Immediately  on  being  informed  of  the  joint 
action  of  our  Legislature,  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  State  Char- 
ities, of  its  own  motion,  adopted  a  resolution  expressing  their 
sense  of  the  great  importance  of  the  proposed  investigation,  and 
instructing  their  chairman.  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  and  their  secretary,  F. 
B.  Sanboin,  Esq.,  to  appear  before  the  commission,  if  desired,  and 
answer  any  questions  that  might  be  proposed  to  them.  The  pres- 
ident of  the  Social  Science  Association,  also,  in  his  opening  ad- 
dress at  the  annual  meeting  in  October  last,  not  only  referred  in 
terms  of  warm  commendation  to  the  general  labors  of  the  Prison 
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Association,  but  made  special  reference  to  the  exanunation  in  pro- 
gress by  sworn  testimony,  under  the  authority  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion cited  above,  as  being  of  the  highest  importance  in  itself,  and 
as  likely  to  prove  of  veiy  great  value  in  the  work  of  prison  reform. 

The  commissioners  examined  a  large  number  of  witnesses  in  our 
own  State,  including  ex-prison  officers  as  well  as  those  in  actual 
service.  Only  four  gentlemen  from  other  States  were  invited  to 
give  testimony,  viz.,  Messrs.  Howe  and  Sanborn,  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Board  of  State  Charities,  the  Hon,  Gideon  Haynes,  warden  of 
the  State  prison  at  Charlestown^  Mass.,  and  John  Halloway,  Esq., 
warden  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  Penn.  That  Dr.  Howe  did 
not  testify,  is  the  fault  of  the  commissioners,  who  failed  to  meet 
him  on  the  day  appointed,  at  the  Albany  penitentiary,  where  his 
examination  was  to  be  conducted.  Mr.  Halloway,  much  to  the 
regret  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Association,  was  unable  to 
appear  before  them  from  the  pressure  of  other  duties,  and  a  conse- 
quent want  of  time  for  the  purpose.  Messrs.  Haynes  and  San- 
born were  fully  examined,  and  their  testimony,  made  up  in  great 
part  of  opinions  on  important  points  connected  with  the  general 
subject  of  prison  discipline,  will  be  found  to  possess  a  very  high 
value,  as  they  are  both  gentlemen  of  great  intelligence  and  of  wide 
obseiTation  and  large  experience  on  the  matters  in  reference  to 
which  their  judgment  is  rendered. 

As  regards  the  evidence  of  officers  and  ex-officers  resident  in 
the  Slate  of  New  York,  while  it  covers  a  wide  range  of  topics, 
going  more  or  less  into  detail  on  each,  the  bulk  of  it  relates  to 
the  influence  of  party  politics  and  what  is  known  as  the  contract 
system  of  convict  labor  on  the  government,  administration,  aud 
reformatory  power  of  our  prisons.  If  this  evidence,  as  summed  up 
by  the  commissioners,  and  spread  in  extenso  before  the  public,  as  it  will 
be  by  the  publication  of  the  minutes  as  a  part  of  the  present  report, 
does  not  cause  these  two  abominations^ — ^for  they  can  be  regarded  as 
nothing  less — to  totter  to  their  fall,  it  will  be  either  because  no 
credit  is  given  to  the  testimony  and  opinion  of  men  most  compe- 
tent, from  long  experience  And  observation,  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment as  to  their  operation  and  effect,  or  because  the  community 
will  not  read  what  is  published  upon  the  subject,  however  weighty 
and  startling  it  may  be,  or  because  the  people  are  indifferent  to 
the  gravest  abuses  in  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of 
of  the  public  administration. 
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SxikXE  Pbisonb  and  Penttentiabies. 

The  same  gentlemen  who  were  appointed  commissioners  to  take 
testimony  under  the  authority  conferred  by  the  joint  resolution 
before  recited,  were  also  designated,  for  economy  both  of  time 
and  expense,  a  committee  to  visit  the  State  prisons  and  county 
penitentiaries.     That  duty  was,  in  like  manner,  fully  discharged 
by  them,  not  less  than  four  weeks  having  been  devoted  to  this 
service.     It  is  proper  at  this  point,  and,  at  the  same  time,  dae  to 
truth  and  courtesy,  to  state  that  they  were  materially  aided  in 
their  capacity  both  of  a  commission  and  a  committee,  by  Mr.  San- 
bom,  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  State  Charities,  who  accom- 
panied  them   during  a  considerable    portion   ot   their  tour  of 
inspection.     Their  report,  published  farther  on  in  this  document, 
will  fully  set  forth  the  result  of  their  examinations.     It  will  be 
seen  that  extensive  and  most  important  improvements  have  been 
made  or  are  in  progress,  in  the  penitentiaries  of  the  counties  of 
Erie,  Onondaga  and  Albany.     No  material  change  has  been  made 
in  the  State  prisons,  except  that  the  contract  system  has  been 
abolished  in  Clinton  prison,  and  the  labor  of  the  convicts  is  now 
managed  by  the  prison  authorities.     Very  remarkable  results,  in 
a  financial  point  of  view,  have  followed  this  modification  of  the 
labor  system  of  that  institution.     Clinton  prison,  instead  of  being, 
as  heretofore,  a  drain  upon  the  State  treasury  to  the  amount  of 
some  $30,000  or  more  annually,  has  actually  become,  in  the  very 
first  full  year  of  its  new  labor  system,  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 
State,  the  income  having  exceeded  the  expenditures  to  the  amount 
of  nearly  $3,000  ;  and  it  is  the  belief  of  the  gentlemen  composing 
the  board  of  inspectors,  that  this  surplus  can  be  increased,  under 
the  present  industrial  system,  to  an  amount  varying  from  $60,000 
to  $100,000  a  year.     But  a  still  more  striking  fact  is,  that,  with 
considerably  less  than  half  the  average  number  of  convicts,  the 
earnings  of  Clinton  prison,  during  the  year  ending  September  30th, 
1866,  have  exceeded  those  of  Sing  Sing  by  about  $70,000.     Could 
anything  more  clearly  show  the  enormous  profits  that  go  into  the 
pockets  of  contractors,  as  the  result  of  a  system  that  gives  them 
the  labor  of  our  convicts  at  less  than  half  its  worth, — to  the  great 
detriment,  too,  of  the  discipline  of  the  prisons,  and  the  almost 
total  obstruction  of  all  reformatory  influences?  Another  fact,  stated 
in  the  paper  submitted  by  this  committee  to  the  Executive  Board, 
is  worth  repeating  here  ;  indeed,  we  consider  it  our  duty  to  give 
to  it  the  greater  pi*ominence  it  will  receive  from  having  a  place 
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in  this  general  report.  The  very  day  on  which  thp  committee 
reached  Auburn,  a  certain  number  of  convicts  bad  been  let  to  a 
contractor  at  fifty-five  cents  a  day, — the  best  terms  the  inspectoi's 
could  get  for  their  labor.  Within  three  hours  after  the  papers 
had  been  executed,  this  contractor  did  not  blush  to  boast  to  a 
prominent  oflicer  of  the  prison  that  he  had  obtained  at  fifty-five 
cents  men  worth  to  him  three  dollars  a  day,  and  for  whose  labor, 
if  hired  outside,  he  would  be  obliged  to  pay  that  amount. 

Jail  Returns. 
A  bill  relating  to  the  returns  of  common  jails,  and  designed  to 
secure  the  permanent  record  of  full  statistics  of  the  same,  and 
their  regular  transmission  by  the  jail  authorities  for  insertion  in 
our  annual  repoils,  was  prepared  last  winter  by  a  committee  of 
this  Board,  and  introduced  into  the  Senate  by  the  Hon.  A.  D. 
White.  On  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, to  whom  the  bill  was  referred,  it  was  incorporated  into  an 
act,  proposed  by  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  State,  amendatory  of 
an  act  in  relation  to  the  returns  of  criminal  statistics  by  the 
several  courts  of  the  State,  to  which  a  section  was  appended, 
authorizing  the  Secretary  to  avail  himself  of  the  aid  of  the  Prison 
Association,  in  carrying  into  eflfect  the  provisions  of  the  act,  so  far 
as  they  related  to  the  statistics  of  common  jails.  It  was  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  Association,  and  certainly  its  expectation  in 
assenting  to  the  amalgamation  proposed,  that  the  whole  business 
relative  to  the  jail  returns  would  be  passed  over  to  its  care  and 
supervision.  That  this  would  have  been  perfectly  legal  under  the 
terms  of  the  act  was  the  opinion  of  eminent  lawyers,  who  are 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association.  The 
Secretary  of  State,  however,  took  a  different  view,  and  felt  that 
he  was  bound  to  retain  the  business  in  his  own  oflice.  This  inter- 
pretation and  the  action  based  upon  it  defeated  the  intention  of 
the  Association,  and  left  it  just  where  it  was  before.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  Secretary  avers  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  re- 
lating to  jail  returns  have  given  him  infinite  trouble,  and  that  he 
will  seek  to  have  said  provisions  repealed  at  the  approaching  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature.  Should  this  be  done,  it  will  become  a 
question  for  the  determination  of  the  Association  whether  they 
will  seek  to  have  the  same  trust  confided  by  law  directly  to  their 
hands.  Such  statistics  as  may  have  been  collected  through  the 
machinery  of  the  law  during  the  past  year,  and  are  to  be  found  in 
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the  Secretary  of  State's  office,  will  be  presented  iu  their  proper 
place  in  tabular  form. 

Befort  on  the  Prisons  and  Reformatories  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 
The  commissioners  appointed  in  1865,  to  visit  prisons  in  other 
States,  were  unable  to  complete  their  report  in  time  for  publica- 
tion, as  was  expected  and  announced  in  the  annual  report  submit- 
ted to  the  Legislature  last  year.  This  inability  resulted  from  the 
fact  that  they  were  also  appointed  on  the  commission  to  take  tes- 
timony in  1866,  and  were  consequently  obliged  to  devote  the  time 
to  that  work  which  should  have  been  given  to  the  other.  The 
paper  embodying  the  results  of  their  inquiries  in  1865,  will  be 
presented  to  the  Legislatute  as  soon  as  it  convenes  and  is  organ- 
ized, under  the  title  of  a  Special  Report  on  the  Prisons  and  Re- 
formatories of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

DisposmoN  OF  Mr.  Searle's  Paper  on  Insanity  and  Crime. 

In  our  report  of  last  year  it  was  announced  that  an  essay  on  the 
relations  of  insanity  to  crime,  by  Geo.  W.  Searle,  Esq.,  of  Bos- 
ton, one  of  our  corresponding  members,  having  been  received  too 
late  for  publication  in  that  document,  would  be  published  in  the 
report  of  this  year.  The  said  paper  was  referred  for  examination 
to  a  special  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Edmonds  and  D wight. 
The  committee  reported  that  they  regarded  the  paper  submitted 
to  them,  as  a  valuable  document,  displaying  great  industry  and 
learning,  and  a  clear  understanding  of  the  subject.  But  in  view 
of  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  question  involved,  and  of  the  con- 
flict which  exists  between  the  medical  and  legal  professions  on  the 
subject,  and  indeed  between  learned  members  of  the  latter  profes- 
sion who  occupy  positions  upon  the  bench,  they  deem  it  unwise  for 
the  Association,  in  the  present  state  of  the  question,  to  publish  any- 
thing in  regard  to  it.  In  this  judgment,  the  lei^'ned  author  of 
the  paper  is  imderstood  fully  and  cordially  to  concur. 

Kindness  of  the  New  York  Press. 
The  Executive  Committee  feels  much  indebted  to  the  press  of 
the  State  for  its  friendly  co-operation  in  our  work.  From  fifty  to 
a  hundred  of  the  newspapers  published  in  the  city  and  various 
counties,  have  regularly  inserted  in  their  columns  brief  reports  of 
our  monthly  proceedings.     Essential  aid  has  thus  been  rendered 
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to  the  good  cause  in  which  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  engaged,  for 
which  our  thanks  are  due,  and  cordially  given  to  their  conductors. 

Letters  from  Corresfondino  Members. 
Valuable  letters  have  been  received  from  our  venerable,  learned 
and  most  philanthropic  corresponding  member,  the  Hon.  Matthew 
Davenport  Hill,  late  Recorder  of  Birmingham,  England,  and  his 
brother,  Frederick  Hill,  Esq.,  of  London,  alsa  a  corresponding 
member,  from  which  extracts  will  be  found  piinted  elsewhere. 

Finances. 
The  finances  of  the  Association  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  treasurer. 

Religious  Reading  for  Prisoners. 
Mr.  Z.  Stiles  Ely  has  continued  to  supply,  throughout  the  past 
as  in  several  preceding  years,  the  prisons  of  the  State  with  all  the 
copies  of  the  American  Messenger  needed  for  the  use  of  the 
prisoners.  This  is  a  kindness  highly  appreciated  by  the  subjects 
of  it.  The  Messenger  is  very  generally  read  by  the  prisoners,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  good  is  done  through  this  instru- 
mentality. It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  Mr.  Ely  will  continue  this 
useful  benefaction.  The  American  Tract  Society  has  furnished  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  its  publications  for  a  like  use,  and 
these  also  are  much  prized  and  read.  The  American  Bible  Society 
has,  in  like  manner,  supplied  a  goodly  number  of  Bibles  and  Tes- 
taments to  the  various  prisons  of  the  State,  and  has  instructed  its 
^ents  to  give  special  attention  to  the  needs  of  these  institutions, 
particularly  the  County  jails.  For  this  considerate  kindness  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Ely  and  the  two  societies  named,  the  thanks  of  the 
Association  are  due  and  cordially  given. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  Legislature. 

JOHN  DAVID  WOLFE,  President  Pnaon  Ass. 

THEODORE  W.  DWIGHT,  Chairman  Ex.  Com. 

B-  C,  WINES,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

OmcE  OF  THE  Prison  Association  of  New  York,         ) 
38  Bible  House,  New  York,  Dec.  Zlst,  1866.  J 


Docnraents    accompanying   tlie    report  of 
tlie  Executive  Committee. 
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The  Prison  Association  of  New  York  in  account  with  William 

C.  Gilman,  Th'easurer. 

1866.  Dr. 

Dec.  To  cash  paid  for  expenses  incurred  in  visiting 
and  inspecting  prisons  and  jails  and  for 

salaries.. |7,933  57 

Relief  of  discharged  prisoners 2,048  12 

Rent  (less  rent  received) 728  00 

Fuel,    stationery,    postage    and    incidental 

office  expenses 662  48 

Library- 106  04 

Printing,  expenses  of  public  meeting  and 

annual  report 389  64 

1867. 
Jan.  22.    Balance  on  hand,  to  new  account 520  30 

$12,388  15 

1866.  Or 

Jan.  By  balance  on  hand  from  old  account $1,031  04 

Donations  received  during  the  year 5,283  00 

Appropriation  from  State  Legislature 3,000  00 

Interest , ^•.  541  11 

Amount  of  loans  returned  by  discharged 

prisoners 33  00 

Certificate  of  deposit  with  U.  S.  Treasurer,  2,500  00 

$12,388  15 

1867. 

Tan.  22.  By  balance  from  old  account $520  30 

WM.  C.  OILMAN, 

Treasurer. 
New  YoBK,  January  22,  1867. 
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DONATIONS  TO  THE  PRISON  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW 

YORK,  1866. 

Abeel,J.  H $25 

Adams,  J.  T 5 

Alsop,  J.  W 10 

Archer,  George  B 100 

Archibald,  E.  M • 5 

Arnold,  Constable  &  Co 10 

Aspinwall,  Wm.  H 100 

Astor,  W.  W 25 

Bell,  Isaac 25 

Blanco,  B 15 

Boker,  H.  &  Co 15 

Booth,   Wm.  A 25 

Booth,  Wm.T 100 

Bowne,  Robert ^ 5 

Braincrd,  Cephas  H 10 

Brown,  James 100 

Brown,  James  M 25 

Brown,  Stewart 25 

Bull,  H.  K 1 50 

Butler,  Wm.  Allen 10 

Caldwell  &  Morris, 100 

Cambreleng,  S 5 

Carter,  Robert 20 

Carey,  Wm.  F 25 

Caswell,  Jno 25 

Clark,  H. 15 

Clarke,  B.  G 50 

Coffin,  Edmund 25 

Collins,  L.  B - 10 

Cooper,  Edward 100 

Corning,  H.K 100 

Corning,  Erastus 50 

Cruikshank,  James '. 5 

Dennistoun  &  Co., 25 

Dillon,  Robert 10 

Dodge,  Wm.  E 100 

Dodge,  Wm.  E.  jr., 25 

Doubleday,  J.  M , 5 

Duncan,  Wm.  Butler 100 
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Eddy,  Lucy  H... „ $25 

Evarts,  Wm.  M i 10 

French  Consul  General 5 

Gerard,  James  W - 25 

Gilman,  Wm.  C. 50 

Gilman,  Winthrop  S, 50 

Graves,  R.  R.  &  Co.,„ 10 

Harper  &-Go., 5 

Hart,  Charles  B > 5 

Hay,  Allan _ 10 

Hegeman,  Wm ^ 10 

Hendricks  Brothers, - 10 

Hoadley,  D 50 

Hoe,  R.  &  Co., - 10 

Howlaud,  Joseph _ 50 

Hunt,  Wilson  G .- 5 

Hunter,  James 20 

Irvin,  Richard _ 20 

Iselin,  A ^ ^ 10 

Janeway,  Wm.  R. 15 

Jesup,  Morris  K 50 

Johnston,  John  Taylor 100 

Jones,  EdAvard 25 

Jones,  W.  R.T „ ^ 5 

Lake  &  McCreery ^- 10 

Lenox,  James. S 200 

Lenox,  the  Misses 100 

Lorillard,  Peter . —  50 

Low,  A.  A.  &  Brothers, ^ 50 

Ludlnm,  Nicholas : . 25 

Marsh,  James 5 

Mercantile  Mutual  Insurance'^ompany , 25 

Messinger,  T.  &H _ 10 

Metropolitan  Insurance  Company,. ^ ^  45 

Middleton,  T.  D 10 

Milhau,  J .^ 5 

Moore,  Wm.  H.  H _ 25 

Morgan,  Henry  T .._ 25 

Morgan,  Henry 10 

Morse.  S.F.B ^. 20 

[Assem.  No.  38.]  3 
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Mott,  Wm.  F 1$ 

Wm.  F.  Mott,  Jr 10 

Munn,  0..D 10 

Murray  Fund 25 

Naylor  &  Co. 25 

Norrie,  Adam 100 

Oelrichs&Co 10 

Olcott,  Thos.  W 50 

Olyphant,  David 25 

Oothout,  Wm - 10 

Opdyke,  George 10 

Pacific  Mutual  Ins.  Co 25 

Palanca,  E 10 

Parsons,  Jno.  E 10 

Passavaut,  &  Co 6 

Patton,»&  Co 25 

Pavenstedt  &  Co ^  10 

Perkins,. L. ^ , 10 

Perkins,  Dennis  &  Co 6 

PhelBS,.JohnD 50 

Pierson  &  Co. 5 

Pappenhusen*  &:  Koenig 10 

Post,.W - 10 

PowerSj  Thos.  G 10 

Frosser,  Thos..&.Son 100 

Ebinelander,  W.  C 50 

Eichards,.Guy  . 20 

Eodewald,.A 5 

Eooscvelt,  G.  V.  S... 100 

Busch,  A.  &  Co. - 5 

Ryder,  E.T. 3 

Sackett,  AdanvT,..- 50 

•Sampson,  Jos. 100 

Schieffelin,  Henry  M 25 

Schieffelin,.  James  L 25 

Schieffelin,  S.-B.  ..- 20 

Schuyler,. J.  Kutseu 10 

Sheafe,.Mr.  andMrs.  J.  F 100 

Shipman,.C.  H , 100 

Skidmore,  S.  T 5 

Smith,  U.Ji... 10 

Solomon,  .R.L.&.  Son, 10 
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Spencer,  Mrs.  C,  L. 100 

Stamford  Manufacturing  Co 10 

Stokes,  James 100 

Stoughton,  E.  W 5 

Stuart,  R.  L 100 

Sturges,  Jonathan 1 100 

Sun  Mutual  Ids.  Co 50* 

Swan,  O.  D 20 

Talbot,  Chas.N 25 

Tappan,  Nelson  J 10 

Tapscott,  Brothers  &  Co 5 

Terbell,  H.  S 50 

Terry,  Jilo.  T 25 

Titus,  Jas.  H 10 

Tousey,  Smclair 25 

Tracy,  Wm 5 

Trimball,  George  T 20 

Tucker,  Wm J 5 

VanDuzer,  A.  S 10 

Vietor,  F.  &  Achelis 5 

Vose,  Jno.  G 25 

Usher,  Selden 10 

Walsh,  A.  R 10 

Wales,  Salem  H 50 

Wallace,  Miss  Isabella 10 

Ward,  Geo.  C 100 

Weston  &  Gray 100 

Wetmore,  Satnuel 25 

Wiggins,  Augustus 10 

Willets,  Samuel 100 

Williston,  Samuel 20 

Wilson,  J.  C 5 

Wines,  E.  C 10 

Wolfe,  John  David 200 

Woolsey,  E.  J 50 

Young,  Henry 25 

A.  Friend,  (Bible  House) 10 

R.  H.,  (through  A.  Beal) 20 

Discharged  Convict,  (through  A.  Beal) 5 

Curious  Stranger,         do            do        8 

$5,316 


S6  ANNUAL  BEPOBT  OF  THE 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  AGENT. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Executive  Committee  : 

The  undersigned  desires  in  the  outset  to  record  his  sense  of 
indebtedness  to  the  good  providence  of  almighty  God,  that  he  has 
been  spared  during  another  year,  and,  through  His  blessing  and 
gracious  aid,  rendered  useful  to  a  large  number  of  individuals, 
whom  he  has  found  in  prison,  charged  with  crime. 

The  objects  of  the  Association  have  been  more  fully  developed, 
more  clearly  understood,  and  more  generally  appreciated  than 
ever  heretofore. 

Your  general  agent,  in  conformity  with  previous  usage,  respect- 
fully submits  his  annual  report,  with  the  tables  of  criminal  statistics 
prepared  by  the  warden  of  the  city  prison  for  the  Commissioners 
of  Public  Charities  and  Correction.  These  tables  will  show,  in 
some  degree,  the  gigantic  character  of  the  work  in  which  as  the 
representative  of  the  Association  he  is  engaged,  and  the  number 
of  complaints  devolving  on  him  to  examine,  many  of  them  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  the  final  disposition  of  which  has  a  bear- 
ing on  the  temporal  interests  of  all,  and  the  eternal  condition  of 
some  of  those  against  whom  they  are  preferred. 

TABLE  A. 

First  District  PrUon— Halls  of  Justice.          White  Vfhite     Black      Black 

Males.  Females.  Males.  Females.  Total. 

Number  remaining  in  prison  Jao.  1,  1866....          294  136          26           2         .   468 

Number  received  during  the  year 15,867  11,013        M7        255        27,682 

16,161        11,149        573        257        28,140 

During  the  year  hare  been  discharged 10,759  5,287        380        180  16,606 

Deceased 17  3       ••••       ....  20 

Escaped I         I 

Executed • 2        2 

Sent  to  Blackwell's  Island  by  police  and  other 

court 2,001  1,143        111          14  3,269 

Transferred  to  Blackwell's  Island  by  Commis- 
sioners   2,830  4,604         42          55  7,531 

Sent  to  State  prison 328  22          23           4  377 

Bemaining  in  prison  Deeenber  31st;  1866....  223  89          17           4  333 

16,167        11,149        573        257        28,140 

In  addition  to  the  number  received  at  first 

district  prison,  vis : 15,868  11,013  547  255  27,682 

There  were  discharged  from  second  district 

prison 8,936  1,788  130  39  6,843 

Sent  to  Blackwell's  Island 55  53  ....  3  111 

Discharged  from  third  district  prison •  5,164  1,773  16  9  6,962 

Sent  to  Blackwell's  Island 35  30  65 

Discharged  from  fourth  district  prison 1 ,  538  355  12  1  1 ,  906 

Sent  to  Blackwell's  Island 19  31  1  1  52 

Total  number  of  commitments  during  the 
yearl866 26,614        14,993        706        308        42,621 
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TABLE  B. 

Nativity.  Males. 

Kamber  receiT6d  who  were  of  native  birth 10,979 

do                    do             foreign  birth 16,341 

ToUl 27,320 

Social  Relations. 

Number  received  who  were  married 9,952 

do                    do         single 15,741 

do                    do        widowed 1,471 

do               whose  social  relation^  were  unknown.  146 

Total 27,320 

HabiU  of  Life. 

Kamber  received  who  were  of  temperatn  habits 8,917 

do                    do             intemperate  habits 18,403 

Total 27,320 

Edacation. 

Nnmber  received  who  could  not  read 1 ,  574 

do                    do         readonly 3,127 

do                    do         read  and  write 21,876 

do                    do         were  well  educated 591 

do              whose  degree  of  educat'n  was  unknown  152 

ToUl 27,320 


8T 


Females. 

Total. 

4,862 

15,841 

10,439 

26,980 

15,301 

42,621 

5,716 

15,678 

7,196 

22,937 

2,215 

3,686 

174 

320 

15,301 

42,621 

6,134 

15,051 

9,167 

27,570 

15,301 

42,621 

1,202 

2,776 

7,144 

10,271 

6,669 

28,575 

71 

662 

185 

337 

15,301 

42,621 

TABLE  C. 

For  what  offenses  committed.  Hales. 

Abandoment 105 

Abduction 10 

Abortion 0 

Arson 26 

Assault 57 

Assault  and  battery 2, 161 

do              felonious 268 

Attempt  to  commit  burglary. 40 

do              grand  larceny 24 

Burglary 413 

Bastardy 48 

Bigamy   8 

Conspiracy 3 

Contempt  of  court 10 

Carrying  slung  shot 1 

Cruelty  to  animals 3 

Delirium  tremens 18 

Disorderly  conduct 9,334 

do      boys  and  girls 289 

do       idle  and  suspicious  persons.  31 

Embezzlement 38 

Escaped  convicts 14 

Felony  ., 114 

Fraud 7 

Felonious  assault .- 15 


Females. 


Total. 


1 

106 

1 

11 

1 

1 

4 

30 

22 

79 

362 

2,423 

14 

282 

^  ^ 

40 

.  „ 

24 

2 

415 

„  _ 

48 

9 

4 

^  ^ 

10 

2 

.. 

3 

.  ^ 

18 

6,717 

16,051 

59 

348 

35 

39 

.. 

14 

11 

125 

^  ^ 

7 

^  ^ 

15 
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For  whmt  offenses  eommitted.  Males. 

Forgery 94 

Fugitives  tVom  justice 5 

Gambling 71 

Grand  larceny 1,321 

Illegal  voting 34 

Indecent  assault 11 

do      exposure  of  person 7 

Insanity 171 

Intoxication 5,882 

Juvenile  delinquents 351 

Keeping  disorderly  house 67 

Kidnapping 

Larceny 81 

do      from  the  person 39 

Lodgers 71 

Malicious  mischief 23 

Manslaughter  3 

Mayhem 11 

Misdemeanors 544 

Murder 30 

Obtaining  goods  by  false  pretences..  97 

Petit  larceny 2,750 

Perjury  ^ 4 

Receiving  stolen  goods Ill 

Rape 42 

Robbery 142 

Seduction 3 

Sodomy 1 

Vagi-ancy : 1,675 

Violation  of  corporation  ordinances.  336 

Witnesses  in  State  courts 12 

Total 27,320 


Females^ 


ToUl. 


.. 

94 

^  ^ 

5 

_  „ 

71 

172 

1,393 

^  ^ 

34 

^  ^ 

11 

^  . 

7 

257 

428 

4,363 

10,245 

65 

416 

79 

146 

1 

1 

33 

114 

18 

57 

^  ^ 

71 

4 

27 

^  ^ 

3 

.. 

11 

21 

565 

4 

34 

2 

99 

968 

3,718 

„  „ 

4 

11 

122 

_  ^ 

42 

1 

143 

.. 

3 

^  ^ 

1 

2,240 

1,915 

29 

365 

4 

16 

15,301     42,621 


TABLE  D. 

Natiyities  of  persons  committed  daring  tlie  year 

1866.  Males. 

Ireland 11,116 

United  States 10,597 

Germany 3,221 

England 998 

Scotland 368 

France 269 

Canada 210 

Italy 76 

West  Indies 18 

Prussia 76 


FaniAlM. 

Totel. 

7,750 

18,866 

4,518 

15,115 

2,154 

5,375 

495 

1,493 

190 

558 

53 

322 

93 

303 

22 

98 

1 

19 

2 

78 
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VfttiTitiea  of  penoni  eommitted  dmring  the  year 

1866.  Males. 

China 14 

Nova  Scotia 

Austria 16 

Poland 67 

Sweden • 41 

Unknown ^ 

Norway --  28 

Switzerland 34 

Wales 35 

Cuba 22 

Spain , 31 

Denmark 40 

Russia 10 

Belgium 17 

South  America 10 

Portugal 5 

Africa 2' 

Sandwich  Islands — 

Mexico 2 

Greece 

Hungaiy 7 


ales. 

Total. 

-- 

14 

■  * 

ie 

^  . 

57 

1 

42 

28 

^  ^ 

34 

19 

54 

1 

23 

1 

32 

40 

.  , 

10 

.  . 

17 

1 

11 

.  . 

5 

.  _ 

2 

Total 27,320     15,301     42,621 


TABLE  E. 

Classification  of  the  Ages  of  the  Male  and  Female  Prisoners 
received  diinng  the  year  1866. 

Ages  Males. 

Under  15  years 1,934 

From  15  to  20  years 3,715 

From  20  to  25  years 5,794 

From  25  to  30  years 5,575 

From  30  to  35  years 3,163 

From  35  to  40  years 2,623 

From  40  to  45  years 1 ,527 

From  45  to  50  years 1,216 

From  50  to  55  years 654 

From  55  to  60  yeai-s 501 

From  60  to  65  years 285 

From  65  to  70  years 232 

.Over  70  years 101 

Total 27,320     15,301     42,621 


Females. 

Total. 

346 

2,280 

1,795 

5,510 

3,422 

9,216 

a,462 

9,037 

.2,414 

5,577 

1,893 

4,516 

582 

2,109 

■660 

1,885 

202 

856 

286 

787 

101 

386 

72 

304 

57 

158 
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Forty-two  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-one  persons  com- 
mitted to  prison,  charged  with  crime  and  vagrancy  during  the 
past  year,  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone!  How  sad  and  sicken- 
ing is  the  view  of  human  depravity  and  wickedness  which  these 
figures  give;  whether  we  look  at  them  from  the  stand-point  of 
patriotism,  philanthropy  or  religion.  And  what  increases  the 
sadness  of  the  picture,  is  the  fact  that  of  this  number  2,280  are 
children — boys  and  girls,  under  15  years  of  age.  Poor  little 
immortals  I  What  scenes  of  neglect,  privation  and  misery  would 
their  short  biographies  unfold  I  Introduced  into  a  world,  de- 
formed through  vice  and  wickedness  by  reckless  and  ignorant 
parents,  whose  teaching  and  example,  far  from  restraining,  are 
suited  rather  to  lead  them  to  a  career  of  crime.  No  wonder  these 
young  creatures  so  soon  find  their  way  to  the  police  court  and  the 
prison;  our  large  cities  swarm  with  such  pitiable  little  wanderers; 
we  have  at  our  Very  doors  this  festering  and  increasing  evil;  a 
brood  of  juvenile  thieves,  ready  to  take  the  places  of  those  who 
may  be  consigned  to  our  jails,  penitentiaries  and  State  prisons. 
How  this  fearful  state  of  things  can  be  remedied  is  a  problem  that 
should  secure  the  attention  and  command  the  study  of.  all  good 
men.  It  is  a  question  of  the  gravest  importance,  as  it  touches  the 
very  foundations  of  social  virtue  and  public  order. 

The  fact  that  304  persons,  from  66  to  70  years,  and  150  persons 
over  70  years  of  age,  were  included  in  this  crowd  of  criminals, 
almost  makes  one's  blood  curdle  in  the  veins.  They  are  fast  hasten- 
ing to  the  grave,  and  the  retributions  of  the  eternal  world,  with- 
out, it  is  to  be  feared,,  preparation  for  the  change  that  so  speedily 
awaits  them. 

The  recordi  shows  that  27,570  intemperate  men  and  women, 
including  little  boys  and  young  girls,  were  charged  with  intoxica- 
tion during  the  year.  There  can  be  no  question  that  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  42,621  were  persons  of  intemperate  habits. 
And  oh  I  what  confusion  and  disorder;  what  poverty,  vice,  crime, 
disease  and  death  have  resulted  from  such  drinking  practices.  No 
finite  mind  can  measure  or  even  conceive  the  mighty  aggregate. 

Detention  Department. 

Our  charter  and  by-laws  require  us  to  enquire  into  the  causes  of 

commitment  of  persons  detained  for  trial  or  as  witnesses  in  any 

of  the  prisons  of  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  to 

adopt  proper  means  for  procuring  the  discharge  of  such  as  shall 
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appear  to  be  entitled  thereto;  and  also  labor  for  the  melioration 
of  the  condition  of  prisoners,  whether  detained  for  trial  or  finally 
convicted,  or  as  witnesses. 

Your  agent  reports  that  he  has  labored  industriously  to  be  use- 
ful i^reeably  to  these  requisitions.  In  his  daily  visitations  of  the 
prisons,  his  object  has  uniformely  been,  not  to  screen  guilty  men 
from  the  punishment  imposed  by  the  law  (God  forbid),  but  to 
lead  them  to  repentance  and  a  better  life;  and  with  young  persons 
whose  habits  are  yet  unfixed,  he  believes  that  he  has,  by  the  divine 
blessing  and  help,  been  rendered  not  a  little  useful. 

Very  many  of  the  prodigious  multitude  of  prisoners  were  visited 
in  prison  by  your  agent,  and  from  the  heterogeneous  mass,  the 
most  hopeful  were  carefully  selected,  and  in  some  way  suitably 
aided. 

A  few  cases  are  given  below  to  show  the  character  of  our  work, 
and  the  object  of  our  anxious  solicitude  and  toil. 

Detention  Cases. 

Number  1 — ^Informs  us  that  her  husband,  when  under  the  in- 
fluence of  strong  drink,  had  ill-used  her.  To  prevent  a  repetition 
of  such  cruel  and  brutal  treatment,  she  had  caused  his  arrest,  and 
he  is  in  prison.  He  promises  now  to  sign  the  pledge,  and  never 
to  strike  her  again.  She  has  three  children;  one  of  them  is  now 
sick  with  croup;  she  is  much  afraid  he  may  die,  and  would  not 
for  the  world  have  it  happen  while  its  father  is  locked  up  on  her 
complaint.  She  knew  not  what  steps  to  take.  He  was  never  in 
prison  before;  how  to  obtain  his  release  she  cannot  tell.  Your 
agent  interposed  in  his  behalf,  when  he  was  discharged.  The  man 
appears  to  have  done  well  since  his  release.  Himself  and  wife 
called  to  return  thanks  for  the  aid  rendered  them. 

Number  2 — A  respectable  Italian  woman  called  with  a  line  from 
a  citizen,  informing  me  that  she  has  a  young  daughter,  aged  but 
16  years,  who  is  with  great  haste  running  to  ruin.  She  has  left 
her  mother's  roof,  and  is  now  in  a  house  of  ill-fame.  The  mother 
has  arranged  her  affairs  to  leave  New  York  for  Cuba  next  month, 
and  she  earnestly  desires  her  child  to  accompany  her.  Her  object 
in  calling  pn  the  agent  is  to  ask  whether  he  could  take  charge  of 
her  until  the  ship  sails.  Appropriate  means  weie  taken;  she  was 
rescued  from  her  degradation  and  placed  in  one  of  our  neighbor- 
ing institutions,  as  earnestly  desired  by  this  distracted  mother, 
until  the  moiiiing  when  the  steamer  left  this  port  for  Cuba.     We 
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trust  this  poor  girl  may  be  saved  from  vice  in.  the  future.  She 
has  an  intelligent  mother  of  high  character. 

Number  3 — Was  arrested  on  charge  of  burglary.  He  was  com- 
mitted for  trial  by  the  policy  justice.  The  grand  jury  found  a 
true  bill  against  him.  Tour  agent  had  visited  the  accused  in 
prison,  and  was  led  irresistably  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  not 
guilty.  He  subsequently  called  at  the  house  of  complainant,  when 
diligent  inquiries  confirmed  his  impressions.  Impelled  by  faith 
in  his  innocence,  I  urged  his  cas6  on  for  trial.  The  names  of  the 
witnesses  were  ascertained,  supoenas  were  served,  and  the  prisoner 
was  placed  on  trial.  The  court  assigned  him  counsel.  There  was 
not  a  particle  of  evidence  against  him.  He  was  acquitted  and  dis- 
charged. He  called  to  express  his  gratitude  for  the  interest 
shown  towards  him. 

Number  4 — A  youth  aged  17,  (whose  mother  is  a  widow,  resid- 
ing in  a  neighboring  city  of  this  State),  was  an  inmate  of  a  county 
jail,  on  a  charge  of  taking  letters  containing  moneys  from  a  letter 
box  placed  on  board  ship,  and  to  be  transmitted  by  the  United 
States  mail  to  their  destination.  He  is  a  weak  minded  lad,  and 
had  been  induced  by  older  and  more  criminal  shipmates  to  per- 
petrate the  offense,  as  it  was  shown  that  the  sums  taken  (about 
$40),  had  been  divided  between  them.  His  distracted  mother 
called  and  begged  me  to  use  my  efforts  in  his  behalf.  I  found  that 
the  United  States  authorities  were  kindly  disposed,  and  had  no 
desire  to  prosecute  him.  I  then  applied  to  Secretary  Welles  for 
his  discharge  from  the  service;  he  readily  acceded  to  the  request, 
and  the  youth  was  released  from  prison,  and  returned  home 
with  his  afflicted  mother,  who  was  very  grateful  for  the  aid  ren- 
dered her. 

Number  5 — A  poor  woman,  in  feeble  health,  without  money, 
home  or  friends,  called  on  the  agent  and  represented  that  she  had 
been  in  a  lying-in  asj'lum  in  this  city,  where  every  attention  was 
paid  her.  Having  heard  that  her  husband  was  committed  to  the 
penitentiary  on  BlackwelVs  Island  for  alleged  disorderly  conduct, 
in  default  of  $300  bail,  she  had  left  the  asylum  with  her  babe  only 
two  weeks  old,  to  devise  means  to  secure  his  discharge,  she  being 
in  want  of  a  home  and  the  necessaries  of  life,  while  He  could,  at 
his  own  business,  earn  at  least  from  $14  to  $15  per  week.  It 
being  his  first  offence,  the  association,  to  save  the  poor  woman  and 
her  babe  fi*om  threatened  starvation,  obtained  his  immediate  dis- 
charge. 
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Number  6. — Was  convicted  for  assault  and  battery,  and  was 
fined  $25,  or  to  be  imprisoned  in  default  of  payment.  His  wife,  a 
poor,  sickly,  half-starved  looking  creature,  called  at  our  oflolce  and 
said  that  she  was  expecting  to  be  sick  every  day,  and  had  been  in 
circumstances  of  abject  poverty  in  consequence  of  her  husband 
being  held  for  the  payment  of  said  fine,  during  the  last  thirty  long 
days.  This  poor  woman  entreated  the  association  to  adopt  such 
means  as  would  secure  his  release,  and  prevent  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  his  family. 

Your  agent  submitted  this  case  to  the  court,  and  earnestly  begged 
a  remission  of  the  $25  fine;  the  court  complied,  and  the  **  weaker 
vessel "  was  discharged  and  restored  to  his  suffering  family. 

Number  7 — Was  visited  in  one  of  our  detention  prisons.  I 
often  conversed  with  him  there;  his  case  was  one  of  a  painfully, 
serious  and  lamentable  character.  He  was  a  married  man,  with  a 
wife  of  intelligence  and  high  moral  worth,  and  three  interesting 
little  ones.  Six  or  seven  years  since,  he  was  not  only  a  member 
of  a  chui-ch,  in  good  standing*  but  was  an  oflicer  of  said  church, — 
eai-nest,  zealous,  judicious  and  useful.  But  alas!  he  fell  from  his 
steadfastness.  He  probably  followed  the  Master  at  a  distance, 
as  Peter  had  done  before.  By  degrees,  and  perhaps  unconsciously 
he  acquired  a  fondness  for  drink.  He  at  length  became  a  drunk- 
ard, and  one  of  the  most  wretched  and  degraded.  He  ceased  to 
labor,  and  provided  neither  for  his  family  nor  himself.  The  hus- 
band and  wife  separated;  she  returned  to  her  father's  house  with 
her  helpless  family,  and  he  sank  to  a  condition  still  more  degra- 
ded. About  this  time,  he  was  met  by  an  old  and  real  friend  who 
kindly  engaged  to  relieve  his  wants  and  to  find  him  a  situation, 
provided  he  would  become  a  sober  man.  He  pledged  his  word 
of  honor  that  he  would  abstain  from  strong  drink.  His  friend 
clothed  and  introduced  him  to  a  position  as  clerk  and  book-keeper 
at  a  moderate  salary.  Here  he  avoided  bis  old  enemy  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  when  he  returned  to  his  bad  habits,  collected  several 
small  bills,  and  spent  the  employer's  money  in  riotous  living.  He 
was  arrested  and  committed  for  trial.  The  complainant  was  kind 
hearted,  and  he  had  no  desire  to  see  him  consigned  to  the  State 
prison;  he  was  permitted  to  plead  to  a  lesser  offence  than  that 
charged  in  the  indictment.  It  being  his  first  dishonest  act,  the 
court  felt  lieniently  disposed  towards  him,  and  he  was  sentenced 
to  the  penitentiary  for  six  months.  There  he  wrote  your  agent 
two  letters,  promising,  when  released,  to  "  touch  not,  taste  not, 
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handle  uot "  a  drop  of  strong  drink.  But  alas!  his  enfeebled 
health  caused  by  intemperate  habits,  invited  the  cholera  (thelti 
revisiting  that  island),  and  he  fell  under  its  terrible  power.  After 
suffering  intensely  some  six  or  eight  hours,  he  was  numbered  with 
the  silent  dead. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  strong  drink  is  the  prolific 
source  of  vice  and  crime,  of  poverty  and  want,  of  disease  and 
death.  Such  a  traffic  should  be  exterminated.  But  if  that  can- 
not be,  it  should  be  curbed  by  stringent  excise  laws,  and  the 
liquor  dealers  made  responsible  for  all  the  evil  effects  produced 
by  it. 

Number  8 — Had  been  patiently  awaiting  trial  over  three  weeks 
on  a  charge  of  larceny,  of  which  he  said  he  knoAvs  nothing  at  all. 
His  mental  suffering  has  been  acute,  his  previous  reputation  hav- 
ing neither  blot  nor  blemish.  The  agent  procured  the  papei*s  to 
be  sent  to  the  grand  jury  as  early  as  possible.  -  They  considered 
the  testimony  insufficient  to  hold  him,  and  he  was  brought  into 
court  and  discharged.  The  association  gave  him  a  new  shirt,  coat 
and  vest,  and  the  means  to  return  to  his  friends  in  the  country. 

Number  9 — When  visiting  one  of  our  city  detention  prisons,  I 
found  a  young  woman  charged  with  grand  larceny.  I  cai'efuUy 
examine  the  complaint.  A  rough  box  had  fallen  from  a  city 
express  wagon  about  three  and  a  half  o'clock  p.  m.;  it  was  broken 
by  the  fall,  and  some  of  its  contents  were  scattered  in  the  street. 
The  prisoner  was  passing  at  the  time;  she  collected  the  articles 
together,  replaced  them  in  the  box,  called  a  carman,  they  were 
put  on  his  cart  and  driven  to  the  residence  of  her  mother,  with 
whom  she  and  her  husband  then  lived.  Every  morning,  from 
Monday,  the  day  the  box  was  picked  up  by  her,  until  the  follow- 
ing Friday,  she  had  purchased  a  daily  newspaper,  anxiously 
expecting  a  reward  for  the  restoration  of  said  property.  On 
Friday,  a  man  addressed  her  at  her  own  door,  asking  if  Mrs. 

lived  there?     She  replied,  **I  am  that  person."    He  asked 

her  for  a  box  picked  up  by  her  on  the  previous  Monday.  She 
denied  finding  such  box,  still  hoping  a  reward  would  be  offered, 
when  the  man  called  in  an  officer  and  caused  her  arrest,  conveying 
the  lost  box  to  headquarters.  I  considered  her  conduct  very 
reprehensible,  but  was  glad  to  find  that  she  had  never  been  sus- 
pected of  one  dishonest  act;  she  was  four  weeks  in  prison,  when, 
after  protracted  suffering,  she  became  a  mother.  The  physician 
of  the  prison  was  unremitting  in  his  professional  services,  and  she 
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300Q  recovered.    I  submitted  all  the  facts  to  the  coui*t,  and  she 
was  discharged. 

Number  10 — Your  agent  visited  one  of  our  detention  prisons. 
There  he  found  a  man  held  on  a  complaint  for  burglary.  Careful 
attention  was  given  to  his  story;  it  appeared  to  possess  the  power- 
ful element  of  truth.  The  case  was  carefully  investigated.  The 
prisoner  had  been  a  seaman  the  last  thirteen  years.  He  had  ship- 
ped, and  was  to  have  been  on  board  when  the  vessel  sailed,  the 
morning  of  his  arrest,  which  happened  in  this  wise:  He  had  been 
invited  to  accompany  an  old  acquaintance  to  a  christening;  they 
went  together,  and  remained  making  merry  until  between  one  and 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  they  left  the  party  and  started 
for  their  respective  homes.  It  was  a  moonlight  night.  Passing 
one  of  the  streets,  they  saw  lying  on  the  sidewalk  a  lady's  gaiter 
boot.  It  was  picked  up  by  the  sailor.  A  police  officer  seeing  it 
in  his  hand,  and  knowing  that  a  small  shoe  store  had  been  broken 
into  during  the  night,  stopped  the  two  men  and  inquired  where 
the  gaiter  had  b^n  obtained.  They  replied  that  it  was  but  a 
few  moments  previously  picked  up  from  the  sidewalk.  This  was 
pot  satisfactory  to  the  officer,  and  the  men  were  locked  up  at  a 
later  hour.  They  were  brought  before  a  police  justice.  The  man 
who  saw  it  lie  on  the  pathway  was  discharged,  but  the  unfortunate 
fellow  who  picked  it  up  (the  shoe-maker  having  identified  the 
gaiter  as  his  property),  was  fully  committed  for  trial.  I  soon  as- 
certained that  this  man  had  a  wife  and  child,  and  that  they  were 
in  a  terrible  condition  of  want,  being  nearly  starved.  The  hus- 
band had  been  in  prison  seven  weeks.  It  waa  now  the  middle  of 
August,  and  he  could  not  be  placed  on  trial  until  the  October  term 
of  the  court.  The  cholera  had  already  attacked  many  of  the 
prisoners,  and  a  large  number  had  died.  In  this  fearful  state  of 
things,  your  agent  wrote  to  the  District  Attorney,  and  subse- 
quently waited  on  him,  submitting  the  following  truths:  That 
there  was  not  a  particle  of  testimony  to  show  that  he  perpetrated 
the  felony  or  pai-ticipated  in  it,  and  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  hold 
him  until  the  October  term;  that  he  had  already  been  confined  in 
jail  more  than  seven  weeks;  that  he  had  labored  by  night  and  by 
day  watching  and  waiting  on  the  cholera  patients  most  faithfully^ 
md  all  this  time  his  wife  and  .afflicted  child  were  starving.  The 
District  Attorney  promptly  examined  the  papers,  visited  him  in 
the  prison,  alleviated  the  pressing  wants  of  his  wife  and  child,  and 
tben  discharged  him  on  his  own  recognizance.    In  all  my  exper<» 
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ience,  I  have  never  met  a  more  grateful  and  deserving  couple.  I 
have  felt  delighted  in  rendering  them  occasional  pecuniaiy  aid, 
and  they  i^preciate  every  favor  bestowed. 

Number  11 — Was  awaiting  trial  for  an  alleged  petit  larceny, 
stealing  from  complainant  several  articles  of  small  value,  and 
while  laboring  under  some  delusion,  the  result  of  her  taking  an 
extra  glass  of  drink.  The  complainant  called  at  our  office  and 
begged  the  agent  to  take  such  means  as  would  secure  the  prison- 
er's discharge,  it  being  her  fitst  offense,  and  she  being  ashamed  and 
penitent.  These  representations  were  made  to  the  court  at  its 
opening,  when  she  was  discharged ;  the  prisoner  appeared  to  feel 
very  thankful,  but  the  person  who  made  the  complaint  more  so  ; 
she  appears  to  be  one  of  those  who  has  read  to  some  purpose  the 
Savioui-'s  declamtion,  *' Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall 
obtain  mercy." 

Number  12 — ^Was  charged  with  grand  larceny  ;  I  saw  her  in 
prison ;  she  had  worked  for  the  complainant  about  six  mouths, 
and  he  had  entrusted  her  with  six  shirts  to  make  the  but- 
tonholes; on  her  way  home,  an  unprincipled  scamp  offered  to 
assist  her  in  carrying  them;  she  declined  his  offer,  but  he  insisted, 
and  she  yielded.  After  the-  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  he  retired  to 
light  his  cigar  and  failed  to  return ;  the  property  was  lost ;  she 
informed  the  police ;  on  the  following  day  she  went  to  the  store, 
told  her  employer  of  the  loss  ;  he  doubted  her  truthfulness  and 
caused  her  arrest.  Your  agent  was  glad  to  find  persons  of 
undoubted  veracity,  with  whom  the  woman  had  lived  ;  these  per- 
sons willingly  waited  on  the  district  attoitiey,  when  the  court  dis- 
charged her. 

Number  13— Was  first  seen  in  one  of  our  detention  jails,  charged 
with  petit  larceny  ;  the  facts  were — that  an  uncle  of  her's,  a  well- 
to-do  citizen,  had  written  home  to  his  sister  in  the  "  ould  coun- 
thry,"  telling  her  of  his  successes,  and  intimating  that,  if  either 
her  son  or  a  daughter  were  willing  to  come  over  to  New  York,  he 
would  pay  their  passage,  and  they  too,  if  sober  and  industrious, 
could  succeed  and  save  money.  Her  daughter  expressed  a 
desire  to  accept  the  terms ;  a  ticket  was  purchased  and  sent,  and 
a  few  weeks  only  passed  by  when  she  arrived ;  it  so  happened 
that  Mary  was  44  years  old,  and  about  Mary  there  was  nothing  at 
all  attractive,  but  quite  the  reverse  ;  her  tongue  was  an  unruly 
member,  and  ran  at  a  dangerous  speed  like  an  unmanageable  loco- 
motive ;  all  her  friends  felt  anxious  to  get  rid  of  her,  but  she 
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would  not  budge  an  inoh  ;  at  length  a  complaint  was  conjured  up, 
and  she  was  arrested  and  held  for  two  weeks,  when  your  agent 
called  the  attention  of  the  committing  police  justice  to  her 
case,  and  on  a  statement  of  the  facts  she  was  discharged.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  influence  her  relatives  to  provide  for  her  in 
some  humble  way,  but  they  peremptorily  refused.  At  length  it 
was  deemed  best  to  send  her  home  to  Ireland.  A  generous  lady 
furnished  a  part  of  her  passage  moneys  and  the  Association  aided 
her  with  what  other  amount  she  regjiired  to  reach  her  home. 

Number  14 — A  wretched  woman,  with  infant  in  her  arms,  called 
at  our  oflSce  to  say  that  she  had  been  married  and  had  lived  very 
happily  with  her  husband  for  full  five  years  ;  he  was  a  shoemaker; 
his  business  in  February  last  being  very  dull,  he  went  out 
locking  for  employment,  and  has  not  returned  since.  He  was,  as 
she  represented,  a  hard  working,  sober  man,  a  good  husband  and 
father ;  she  having  two  small  helpless  children  to  support^  was 
unable  to  go  out  to  work  during  the  last  seven  months ;  she  had 
pledged  and  sold  her  furniture  and  clothing  to  enable  her  to  leave 
Philadelphia  and  reach  New  York,  hoping  she  might  ascertain  the 
whei*eabouts  of  her  husband  ;  this  poor  woman  was  in  great  dis* 
tress  of  both  body  and  mind ;  the  Association  gladly  relieved  her« 

Number  15 — Was  brought  into  the  court  of  sessions  on  au 
indictment  for  a  felonious  assault  md  battery,  with  intent  to  kill. 
Approaching  him  in  the  court  room,  I  expressed  surpnse  that  a  man 
of  his  apparent  respectability  should  be  found  in  such  circumstances. 
He  seemed  to  realize  his  humiliating  condition;  he  frankly  acknowl- 
edged, and  with  some  painful  emotion,  that  he  had  for  a  day  or 
two,  with  his  elder  son,  been  indulging  in  the  excessive  use  of 
strong  drink.  Towards  evening,  in  the  basement  of  the  house 
where  they  both  lived,  when  aloae  they  quarrelled,  the  son  hurl- 
ing the  father  to  the  floor.  The  father  had  a  small  pocket  knife 
in  his  hand.  In  the  scuffle  the  son  received  a  cut;  some  com* 
motion  was  caused  by  this  affray,  when  a  police  officer  arrested 
the  father.  He  was  brought  before  the  police  justice,  and  the  officer 
preferred  the  complaint,  when  he  was  fully  committed  for  trial. 
I  immediately  sought  an  interview  with  the.  son.  He  felt  an  indis- 
position to  appear  against  his  father;  be  would  not  have  come,  but 
was  threatened  with  an  attachment  He  was  as  much  in  fault  as 
his  father.  They  had  been  a  happy  family.  This  was  their  first 
quarrel.  His  father  had  abstained  from  all  kinds  of  strong  drink 
for  more  than  ten  years.    Last  sununer,  when  exposed  on  a  build- 
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ing  he  was  sun  struck;  a  physician  was  called,  restoratives  were 
successfully  used;  he  was  recommended  to  take  whiskey  occasion- 
ally (probably  in  small  doses),  but  he  had  often  since  drunk 
excessively,  and  but  for  its  use  (moderately)  would  not  have  been 
in  jail  awaiting  trial,  sacrificing  four  dollars  and  a  half  a  day, 
during  the  seven  weeks;  a  total  loss  of  one  hundred  and  ninety 
dollars  to  the  family,  consisting  of  a  wife  and  eight  children. 
Tour  agent  waited  on  the  district  attorney,  submitting  the  fact  of 
thQ  i-elationship  of  father  and  son,  urging  him  to  nolle  prosequi 
the  case.  Reference  was  made  to  the  judge.  His  honor,  although 
the  complainant  earnestly  desired  it,  would  consent  to  no  compro- 
mise; a  jury  was  empannelled;  the  son  was  placed  on  the  stand; 
he  was  a  reluctant  witness;  the  court  assigned  the  prisoner 
counsel;  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  knife  was  willfully 
and  feloniously  used.  After  the  judge's  charge,  the  jury  re- 
tired, but  in  a  little  while  returned  with  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty,  to  the  evident  delight  of  (I  think  I  may  say)  all  present. 
Those  of  the  family  in  court  thanked  your  agent  most  heartily  for 
the  interest  he  had  shown  in  their  behalf.  The  father  called  at 
our  office  on  the  following  morning  and  expressed  a  strong  desire 
and  unalterable  determination  to  abandon  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drink  in  the  future,  whether  sick  or  well,  medicinally  or  otherwise. 

Number  16 — Was  tried  on  an  indictment  for  larceny.  The 
facts  were:  A  carman  was  employed  to  remove  a  family  (or  their 
furniture  rather)  from  one  house  to  another.  He  required  help. 
Seeing  this  man  in  the  neighborhood,  he  hired  him  to  assist  him 
down  stairs  with  some  of  the  heaviest  articles  of  the  furniture. 
Sevei*al  journeys  up  and  down  stairs  had  been  made,  when  the 
helper  was  found  to  be  half  drmik.  He  was  requested  at  length 
to  sit  down  on  a  trunk  and  watch  the  goods,  as  it  was  becoming 
dark.  When  the  carman  next  came  down,  the  man  was  gone  and 
the  trunk  also.  He  was  traced  to  a  liquor  store,  but  he  had  no 
recollection  of  the  trunk.  A  plea  of  an  attempt  at  grand  larceny 
was  recorded  against  him,  with  a  stem  threat  by  the  judge  to 
punish  him  with  severity,  should  he  fail  to  find  said  trunk.  This 
man  had  a  wife  and  three  helpless  children.  The  complainant 
being  poor,  we  suggested  that  she  be  remunerated  for  the  loss. 
Your  agent  witnessed  the  payment  of  $50,  when  judgment  was 
suspended.  At  the  earnest  request  of  the  complainant,  such  appli- 
cation to  his  honor  the  judge  was  placed  on  file. 

The  prisoner  was  then  discharged.  He  expressed  his  thankful* 
ness;  his  poor  wife  was  nearly  overcome  with  transport,  and  the 
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complainant  congi^atulated  herself  that,  in  the  eleventh  hour,  her 
loss  was  (by  his  friends)  compensated. 

Number  17 — A  poor,  starved-looking  man,  asked  our  attention 
to  his  forlorn  condition.  He  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  grand 
larceny  in  a  neighboring  city  and  State,  and  committed  for.  trial. 
After  being  in  their  detention  prison  for  eleven  weeks,  the  grand 
jury  find  nothing  in  the  case,  the  -complaint  was  dismissed,  and  he 
was  discharged,  hungry,  wretched,  dirty,  and  without  a  penny  in 
his  pocket.  In  such  doubtful  cases,  the  police  justices  would  do 
well  thoroughly  and  deliberately  to  investigate  the  complaints; 
there  would  be  less  injustice  to  innocent  persons. 

This  unfortunate  creature  was  first  sent  to  a  bath.  He  was 
then  supplied  with  suitable  xjlothing  and  his  traveling  expenses 
paid  to  his  friends,  where  he  could  have  employment,  and  be 
saved  from  distress  and  ruin.     Ho  was  evidently  thankful. 

Number  18 — Your  agent  visited  one  of  our  detention  prisons, 
and  there  met  with  a  young  man,  aged  about  &7  years,  in  a  sad 
condition  of  body  and  mind.  He  appeared  to  be  laboring  under 
the  influence  of  some  deadly  drug.  After  speaking  to  him  for  a 
few  moments  my  fears  were  confirmed.  I  subsequently  ascer- 
tained that  ho  had  held  several  respectable  and  Temimerative 
positions  as  clerk  and  book-keeper  in  this  city. 

During  the  late  rebellion,  his  loyalty  and  earnest  patriotism  led 
him  to. enlist  in  the  United  States  army.  He  worked  his  way  up, 
until  he  became  clerk  to  one  of  our  successful  and  deservedly 
popular  generals.  There  he  seived  with  uniform  propriety  until 
the  end  of  the  war,  when  he  was  honorably  discharged. 

He  then  returned  to  this  city,  and  soon  acquired  the  destructive 
habit  of  drinking.  He  plunged  headlong  into  the  abyss  of  intem- 
perance. His  friends,  who  are  respectable  and  influential,  made 
strenuous  efibrts  to  save  and  restore  him.  He  promised  to  abstain 
and  lead  a  better  life.  He  appeared  to  reform,  when  they  were 
again*  encouraged  to  introduce  him  to  another  respectable  situa- 
tion— ^but  alas!  alasl  his  strength  is  Aveakness,  and  at  the  shrine  of 
Bacchus,  he  sacrifices  all  but  his  life.  He  seemed  to  be  led  by 
the  devil  at  his  will,  became  almost  a  maniac,  wandering  about 
the  house  of  his  disinterested  friend,  at  all  hours  df  the  night,  ex- 
citing the  fears  of  a  quiet  and  orderly  family.  To  prevent  greater 
evils,  it  was  deemed  advisable,  when  he  retired  for  the  night,  to 
lock  the  door  of  his  bed  room,  as  he  had  on  several  occasions 
[Assem.  No.  38.]  4 
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taken  large  doses  of  poisonous  drugs,  which  endangered  his  life. 
Finding  himself  locked  in  his  room,  he  lifted  the  sash  and  jumped 
out  of  a  second  story  window,  on  to  the  pavement  below,  break- 
ing, not  his  neck,  but  several  of  his  teeth,  and  otherwise  injuriug 
himself  sadly.  He  wound  up  his  mad  career  by  taking  a  gold 
watch  and  chain  belonging  to  a  member  of  the  family  of  his  friend, 
which  he  pledged  in  the  neighborhood  for  a  few  dollars  to  pro- 
cure more  intoxicating  drink. 

He  was  subsequently  arrested,  brought  before  a  police  justice 
and  fully  committed  for  trial.  The  papers  were  sent  before  the 
grand  jury  and  a  true  bill  found. 

.  These  steps  were  all  taken  that  he  jmight  be  brought  to  a  sober 
and  serious  reffection,  and  see  and  feel  the  enormity  of  his  con- 
duct. After  several  weeks  of  close  confinement,  and  living  on 
prison  fare,  he  seemed  to  awake  out  of  a  lethargic  sleep  and  rea. 
lize  his  real  condition.  His  mental  suffering  was  intensely  severe. 
Just  at  this  critical  moment  the  case  was  submitted  to  the  proper 
authorities  by  your  agent.  The  earnest  desire  of  the  complainant 
for  his  discharge  was  represented,  with  the  unalterable  determi- 
nation of  the  prisoner  to  avoid  drink  and  its  consequent  evils  in 
the  future.  He  was  then  brought  into  court,  judgment  was  sus- 
pended, and  he  was  discbai*ged. 

This,  in  my  judgment,,  was  the  best  disposition  that  could  be 
made  of  this  unfortunate  young  man,  as  he  may,  under  the  bles- 
sing of  God,  reform..  Should  he  be  restored  to  sobriety  and  a 
consistent  life^  his  afflicted  and  pious*mother  will  be  saved  from  a 
premature  grave,,  and  a  lai*ge,  respectable  and  useful  family  from 
threatened  disgrace  and.  humiliation.  In  such  case  he  will  become 
a  blessing  to  his  connections  and  an  ornament  to  society. 

May  moi-al  courage  be  given  him,  proportioned  to  his  day  of 
trial,  that  he  may  conquer  his  enemy,  and  be  restored  to  the  ^'  spirit 
of  a  sound,  mind.!' 

The  foregoing  instances  will  give  some  idea  of  our  daily  work, 
and  illustrate,  in  a  general  way,  our  modus  operandi.  Hundreds 
of  other  case&^  of  eq^  interest,  might  be  adduced,  but  let  these 
suffice. 

The  efforts  of  your  agent  were  especially  directed  to  the  cases 
of  such  as  he  regarded  as  innocent  of  the  offences  alleged  against 
them,  and  in  these  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  in  collecting 
evidence,  hunting  up.  witnesses,  and  submitting  the  facts  ascer* 
tained  to  the  courts. 
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Careful  inquiry  is  made  into  the  cases  of  those  who  have  been 
arrested  for  the  first  time,  especially  if  they  have  been  drawn  into 
crime  by  sudden  temptation,  if  they  seem  truly  penitent,  if  they 
give  evidence  of  a  genuine  resolve  to  lead  a  better  life,  if  they 
have  been  impelled  by  hunger  or  the  dread  of  being  driven  from 
their  boarding  house  because  they  have  no  work.  All  the  extenu- 
ating cii'cumstances  of  such  cases  are  fully  and  faithfully  submit- 
ted to  the  proper  authorities,  and  numbers  are  thus  turned  back 
from  a  career  of  crime  at  the  very  threshhold,  and  become  honest 
and  useful  citizens. 

Much  time  has  been  devoted  to  young  persons,  whose  habits 
are  not  yet  formed.  In  many  instances,  through  our  interposition, 
these  have  been  restored  to  their  parents  and  friends  on  the  promise 
that  they  would  exercise  a  more  watchful  care  over  them. 

Very  many  of  these  visit  us  afterwards,  to  whotn  we  give  a 
useful  book,  a  kind  word,  an  encouraging  look,  or  some  little 
token  of  interest  Some  we  send  into  the  country  on  farms, 
through  the  aid  of  kind  friends,  to  whom  we  feel  much  indebted, 
as  the  chances  for  these  youngsters  to  do  well  are  more  abundant 
there  than  in  this  large  city. 

A  great  deal  of  my  time  has  been  occupied  in  efforts  to  settle 
difficulties  between  wives  and  husbands.  Numerous  complaints 
are  made  before  our  police  courts  of  assault,  abandonment,  <fec., 
Ac  In  most  of  these  cases  the  fault  is  pretty  equally  divided 
between  the  parties.  The  wife,  perhaps  intemperate  and  influenced 
by  passion,  prefers  a  complaint  against  her  husband.  He  is 
arrested,  committed,  and  finally  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary. 
The  family  are  subjected  to  great  distress  and  want;  they  are 
driven  from  their  miserable  dwelling;  ruin  and  desolation,  like 
an  avalanche,  descend  upon  them,  and  not  unfrequently  when  the 
unfortunate  husband  is  restored  to  his  liberty,  he  finds  it  difficult 
and  sometimes  impossible  to  ascertain  their  whereabouts. 

In  not  a  few  cases,  we  have  happily  succeeded  in  harmonizing 
these  jarring  elements.  The  wife  has  been  induced  to  make  home 
more  attractive,  and  the  husband  to  become  a  man  of  sober,  indus- 
trious habits.  Knowing  that  strong  drink  creates  most  of  these 
troubles,  I  uniformly  seek  to  persuade  the  most  sober  of  the  two 
to  sign  the  pledge,  as  the  best  means  to  reform  the  other.  Adopt- 
ing this  method,  I  generally  succeed  in  getting  the  pledge  of  both. 
Such  persons  are  then  advised  to  join  one  of  the  temperance  or- 
ganizations, and  in  very  many  couples  I  have  had  the  satisfaction 
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of  witnessing  a  speedy  and  manifest  reformation.  In  this  way 
much  expense  has  been  saved  to  the  city  and  county  of  New  York, 
and  precious  time  that  would  have  been  lost  in  prison,  has  been 
devoted  to  the  interest  of  their  families  in  the  pursuits  of  honest 
industry. 

I  select  with  care  those  awaiting  trial  in  our  detention  prisons, 
who  are  without  money  or  friends,  and  entirely  unable  to  help 
themselves,  and  if  their  cases  prove  worthy,  **  run  to  their  rescue," 
but  in  no  instance  are  those  aided  who  are  known  to  be  habitually 
addicted  to  criminal  practices. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Association  has  been  instrumental  in 
accomplishing  much  good.  The  hungry  have  been  fed,  the  naked 
clothed,  and  the  desolate  heart  made  glad;  and,  far  better  still, 
many  and  many  a  wanderer  from  right  paths  has  been  restored  to 
sobriety,  industry,  honesty,  and  the  fear  of  God,  Whole  families 
have  been  made  happy  by  the  return  of  the  prodigal,  and  have 
sung  with  joy,  **He  was  dead  and  is  alive  again,  he  was  lost  and 
is  found." 

Your  agent  thankfully  acknowledges  the  aid,  courtesy  and  con- 
sideration shown  him  by  those  connected  with  the  administration 
of  criminal  law,  both  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn;  also  the  advice 
and  assistance  afforded  him  by  the  district  attorneys  and  their 
assistants,  as  well  as  by  the  members  of  the  legal  profession,  who 
have  gratuitously  defended  prisoners  on  their  trial  at  his  request. 

Discharged  Convict  Department. 

The  charter  of  the  Prison  Association  declares  one  of  its  objects 
to  be  **  the  support  and  encouragement  of  reformed  convicts  after 
their  discharge,  by  affording  them  the  means  of  obtaining  an 
honest  livelihood,  and  sustaining  them  in  their  efforts  to  reform." 

Your  agent  respectfully  reports,  that  from  18  to  20  discharged 
convicts,  and  other  released  prisoners  and  unfortunates,  call  daily 
at  his  oflSce  from  our  State  prisons,  penitentiaries,  county  jails, 
workhouse,  almshouse  and  various  hospitals,  asking  of  the  Asso- 
ciation clothes,  food,  advice,  employment  and  pecuniary  aid  to 
enable  them  to  reach  their  friends,  or  work  in  the  country,  or  to 
redeem  from  pledge  property  belonging  to  themselves  or  others, 
the  restoration  of  articles  taken  from  them  by  the  officers  when 
they  were  arrested,  the  whereabouts  of  their  families  and  connec- 
tions, and  **  ten  thousand  other  things  besides." 

With  this  unfortunate  and  numerous  class  of  our  fellow-men 
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our  liveliest  sympathies  should  ever  be  in  earnest  exercise,  for 
they  have  but  few  friends  when  liberated  from  their  narrow  cells. 
This  is  an  eventful  period  of  a  discharged  convict's  life.  If  treated 
kindly,  he  may,  under  providence,  be  won,  be  saved  from  evil  and 
ruin  in  the  future.  If  treated  with  cold  indifference,  and  no  help- 
ing hand  is  held  out,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  seek  his  former 
companions,  relapse  into  crime,  and  his  last  state  will  become 
worse  than  the  first.  Such  being  our  abiding  conviction,  we  strive 
and  labor  to  attract  him  to  a  better  life,  and  in  numerous  instances, 
to  the  joy  of  our  heart,  we  have  happily  succeeded. 

Discharged  Convict  Cases. 

No.  1. — Had  served  six  months  in  the  penitentiary  on  conviction 
of  petit  larceny.  When  discharged,  he  calls  on  the  agent  and 
says,  "  he  wishes  that  he  could  run  away  from  himself,  or  that  his 
past  life,  especially  the  last  ten  months,  were  hid  in  oblivion.  He 
cannot  forget  it,  he  fears  it  will  be  ever  present  and  never  forgotten 
by  him.  What  fools  men  are  to  sacrifice  self  respect,  peace  of 
mind,  reputation,  character  and  everything  valuable  ;  and  by  a 
short  vicious  career  consign  themselves  to  a  prison,  to  punishment, 
disgrace  and  ruin.  He  has  often  wished  during  his  incarceration 
that  the  earth  would  open  and  swallow  him  up.  The  last  few 
months  he  has  read  more,  and  become  more  thoughful,  and  now 
feels  grateful  to  God  that  he  has  been  spared,  and  humbly  hopes 
to  recover  himself  and  become  a  better  man." 

The  Association  furnished  him  with  suitable  clothing  and  suffi- 
cient pecuniary  aid,  to  enable  him  to  .reach  his  friends,  some  dis- 
tance in  the  country.  He  seemed  truly  penitent,  and  we  have  good 
hope  that  he  will  do  well. 

No.  2. — A  young  woman,  discharged  from  the  penitentiary' 
where  she  had  spent  six  months  for  petit  larceny,  begs  the  agent 
to  aid  her  in  her  attempts  to  reform.  She  solemnly  purposes 
never  in  any  wfiy  to  take  a  cent  or  a  cent's  worth,  belonging  to 
another.  This  was  her  first  offence,  and  we  regard  the  case  as  of 
a  very  hopeful  character. 

Her  clothes  were  redeemed  from  pledge,  and  means  placed  in 
her  hands  by  which  she  could  get  to  her  parents,  and  be 
strengthened  in  her  purposes  to  walk  circumspectly. 

No.  3. — Was  tried  on  an  indictment  for  burglary  in  the  first 
degree,  and  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  Sing  Sing  State 
prison  for  fifteen  years. 
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After  serving  nine  years  in  the  prison  with  diligent  industry, 
a  strict  observance  of  the  rules  and  regulations,  commending  him- 
self in  all  respects  to  the  officers  in  charge,  his  case  was  presented 
to  the  Executive.  On  a  thorough  investigation  it  was  found  to  be 
worthy  of  favorable  consideration,  and  a  pardon  was  immediately 
granted. 

This  man  seems  to  have  unfeignedly  repented  of  his  past  trans- 
gressions, and  now  appears  to  be  sincere  in  his  resolves  to  live  in 
the  future  an  honest  life.  To  accomplish  this,  he  intends  (he  says) 
to  take  the  Bible  for  his  compass  and  chart,  his  companion  and 
friend,  **  a  lamp  to  his  feet  and  a  light  to  his  path." 

A  member  of  our  Association  had  visited  the  prison  in  which  he 
was  confined,  and,  on  that  occasion  had  seen  and  conversed  with 
him.  He  had  not  forgotten  the  sympathy  then  expressed  in  behalf 
of  its  inmates,  and  on  his  discharge  he  felt  encouraged  to  call  on 
the  Association.  He  informed  your  agent  that  he  had  never  been 
baptized,  and  now  felt  anxious  to  be  introduced  to  the  church  by 
that  religious  rite.  He  waited  on  one  of  our  city  clergy,  disclosed 
to  him  all  his  past  history,  and  earnestly  desired  to  be  admitted  a 
member  of  his  church.  After  some  delay  (deemed  necessary  as  a 
period  of  probation),  he  was  accepted  and  baptized.  On  that  occa- 
sion, he  took  the  name  of  Mannasah  as  the  most  appropriate, 
having  been  (as  he  declared)  a  wicked  man,  but  being  now  by  the 
grace  of  God  regenerated  and  reformed.  We  were  instrumental 
in  securing  employment  for  him  in  a  distant  city,  where  he  has 
uniformly  sustained  the  character  of  an  honest  and  industrious 
man,  and  a  consistent  christian.  After  having  been  for  some  time 
in  the  situation  procured  for  him,  he  fell  sick  and  became  straight- 
ened in  his  circumstances.  He  wrote  on  to  the  Association  to  ask 
a  loan.  This  was  readily  granted,  and  has  since  been  sent  back 
to  the  last  farthing.    His  letter,  covering  the  money,  is  appended. 

Massachusetts,  Sept.  6,  1866. 
Mr.BEAL: 

,'My  Dear  Friend — ^It  is  with  the  deepest  gratitude  to  God,  that  I 
vnow  am  enabled  to  return  to  you,  your  favor  of  last  spring  ;  its 
payment  has  been  a  matter  of  great  anxiety  with  me.  I  had  it  ready 
at  one  time,  except  one  dollar.  I  then  wrote  you  a  letter,  expect- 
ing to  enclose  the  whole  amount,  but  my  work  failed  me,  and  I 
had  to  use  it  for  food.  I  felt  that  my  need  was  almost  as  great  as 
when  I  first  borrowed  it  of  you. 

Now  I  am  working  by  the  day.    My  wages  is  two  dollars,  and 
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I  have  steady  work.  I  hope  to  become  accustomed  to  it.  The 
emploj'^ment  is  new  to  me,  but  I  thank  God  I  have  succeeded  so 
far.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  are  still  alive  and  well,  so  many 
changes  happen  daily,  that  I  was  reluctant  to  send  the  money  until 
I  ascertained  that  you  were  at  the  old  place.  Your  reply  to  my 
enquiries  found  me  striving  "  to  get  good,  to  do  good,  and  to  glo- 
rify God,"  and  I  hope  to  love  and  enjoy  his  presence  always.  I 
desire  an  interest  in  your  prayers  for  me. 

I  am,  with  many  thanks  (for  the  use  of  the  money  which  I  now 
return),  and  much  willingness  to  serve  you,  M.  J. 

Number  4 — Had  spent  three  months  in  the  penitentiary.  This 
almost  broken  hearted  creature  called  at  our  office  to  assure  us  he 
is  not  a  rogue  ingrain.  He  was  never  before  in  prison,  and  how 
he  came  to  yield  to  a  temptation  to  steal,  he  knows  not.  He  had  been 
drinking,  but  not  to  excess,  and  was  detected  in  placing  a  tumbler 
in  his  pocket.  He  says  that  to  some  this  may  be  a  trifling  affair,  but 
to  him  it  has  not  proved  so.  Ho#  much  misery  has  followed  that 
thoughtless  and  dishonest  act.  He  appeared  penitent,  and  resolved 
to  act  a  more  manly  part  in  the  future.  Suitable  clothing  was 
given  him,  and  he  was  then  introduced  to  employment,  since  which 
time  he  has  been  doing  well. 

Numbers — A  group  of  p^bably' twenty  persons  of  both  sexes, 
reduced  to  beggary  and  crime  by  intemperance,  call  on  the  Asso- 
ciation for  aid.  To  see  such  numbers  on  the  downward  road  to 
ruin  is  most  appalling.  We  tax  our  ingenuity  to  place  them,  tem- 
porarily, in  appropriate  homes ;  but  O,  what  a  task  is  this  !  We 
cannot  divest  ourselves  of  the  impression  that  those  persons,  whose 
liquid  poisons  make  them  drunkards,  should  be  made  to  provide 
asylums  for  them,  after  having  reduced  them  to  proverty  and  its 
attendant  miseries. 

Number  6 — After  serving  six  months  in  the  penitentiary,  a 
young  man  called  upon  your  agent  and  assured  him  that  he  had 
been  carefully  brought  up  by  pious  parents.  He  confessed,  how- 
ever, that  he  had,  for  some  four  months  before  his  arrest,  wandered 
from  right  paths,  during  which  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  all 
the  moral  lessons  he  had  learned.  He  represented  that  he  felt 
not  only  ashamed,  but  humbled,  and  determined  to  retrace  his 
steps.     He  was  aided  by  the  Association. 

Number  7 — Was  arrested  in  Brooklyn,  on  charge  of  forgery  in 
the  2d  degree,  passing  counterfeit  bills.    He  was  tried,  convicted 
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and  sentenced  for  five  years  to  Sing  Sing.  He  had  served  out  his 
term,  except  eight  months,  which  he  had,  by  good  conduct,  saved 
under  the  commutation  act.  Since  bis  discharge,  in  August  last, 
he  has  been  boating.  The  canals  being  closed,  he  was  deprived 
of  employment,,  and  had  no  means  to  buy  bread  or  pay  for  his 
lodging.  The  Association  cheerfully  relieved  his  necessities,  until 
work  was  obtained,  for  him. 

He  subsequently  wrote  the  following  letter : 

Maryland,  July  10,  1866. 
Honored  Sir — I  write  to  inform  you  that  I  have  arrived  safe  in 
this  State,  and  am  among  friends,  and  also  to  thank  you  for  your 
great  kindness  to  me  in  assisting  me  in  the  manner  you  did. 

I  am  not  at  work  yet,  and  hence  I  have  not  the  means  to  send 
you  back  what  you  so  kindly  loaned  me,  but  when  I  get  a  ship  I 
will  certainly  send  it,  so  that  you  may  be  the  better  able  to  assist 
some  other  poor  fellow,  who  may  be  as  bad  off  as  I  was  when  I 
came  to  you..    Once  more  accent  the  thanks  of 

Your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM. 

Number  8 — Was  sentenced  to  State  prison  for  five  years,  on  an 
indictment  for  burglary  in  the  third  degree,  stealing  a  suit  of 
clothes  from  an  office,  when  ifnder  the  influence  of  liquor;  by  his 
good  conduct  in  prison,  he  had  savea  eight  months  under  the  com- 
mutation law.  He  represents  that  most  of  the  prisoners  feel 
thankful  for  the  provisions  of  that  law,  and  that  they  strive  hard 
to  restrain  their  tempers  and  passions,  even  under  grievous  provo- 
cations. He  has  witnessed  the  salutary  effects  resulting  from  that 
wise  and  benevolent  act,  when  his  companions  in  crime  have 
checked  and  kept  down  their  anger  and  wrath,  lest  they  should 
forfeit  the  advantages  already  earned. 

Number  10 — Was,  on  his  own  confession,  convicted  of  forgery 
in  the  fourth  degree.  In  consideration  of  it  being  his  first  offense 
(and  this  was  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  by  your  agent),  his 
honor,  Kecorder  Hoffmim,  had  shown  him  mercy;  he  was  sen- 
sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for  one  year  only.  After  serving 
out  his  term,  he  left  the  Island  without  a  penny,  but  with  a  deter- 
mined will  never  to  act  with  meanness  or  dishonesty  in  the  futui'e; 
he  promises  never  to  injure  his  neighbor  again.  He  expressed  a 
strong  desire  to  reach  a  neighboring  State.  The  Association  pro- 
vided him  with  decent  clothing  and  the  means  to  return  to  his 
afflicted  mother  and  family. 
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No.  11. — ^Was  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for  six  mouths  on 
conviction  of  petit  larceny.  He  was  advised  (he  said)  to  call  at 
the  office  of  the  Association  and  state  his  case,  and  ask,  would  it 
be  advisable  for  him  to  commence  a  civil  suit  against  his  prose- 
cutor for  false  imprisonment  and  damages.  His  story  was  pa- 
tiently and  attentively  heard.  There  seemed  to  be  ground  of 
doubt  as  to  his  guilt ;  but  our  advice  to  him  was,  to  lose  no  more 
time,  but  to  get  to  work  as  early  as  possibje,  and  to  forget  the 
past,  except  as  a  beacon  for  the  future.  The  Association  provided 
him  a  suit  of  clothing  and  a  little  money,  and  he  was  then  intro- 
duced to  a  shipping  master  and  went  to  sea. 

No.  12. — Had  spent  two  months  in  jail,  being  guilty  of  a  petit 
larceny.  He  worked  in  one  of  the  shops.  He  represents  that  he 
never  spent  such  a  two  mouths  before,  it  being  the  first  lime  he 
was  ever  in  prison.  He  feels  that  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is 
hard,  but  he  thinks  it  is  made  harder  by  prison  officers  than  it 
need  be.  He  hopes  to  avoid  the  way  to  a  prison  in  future.  Vice 
(he  says)  leads  to  crime,  and  crime  to  disgrace  and  often  to  ruin. 
He  thinks  a  prison  a  very  bad  school,  as  very  many  of  its  inmates 
are  so  devilish,  both  in  their  language  and  their  actions.  To  live 
constantly  with  them  would  be  a  terrible  existence.  Advice, 
clothing  and  pecuniary  aid  were  given  him.  He  returned  to  his 
home  in  the  country. 

No.  13. — Was  tried  with  her  father  on  an  indictment  for  grand 
larceny.  They  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  Sing  Sing  ;  the 
father  for  three  years,  the  daughter  for  two.  After  serving  out 
her  term,  she  called  on  your  agent  to  ask  some  small  pecuniary 
aid,  being  without  home  or  friends.  This  case  is  a  very  sad  one, 
as  her  mother  has  been  convicted  of  a  similar  crime  to  that  of  the 
husband  and  daughter,  and  is  now  sufiering  a  punishment  of  six 
months  in  the  penitentiaiy,  with  a  fine  of  $100.  The  daughter 
promises  to  steal  no  more  and  to  live  an  honest,  becoming  life. 
We  greatly  fear  concerning  her,  not  being  of  the  number  of  those 
who  expect  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles.  She  was  tempo- 
rarily aided  ;  but  our  hopes  are  not  high  that  she  will  not  again 
lapse  into  crime. 

No.  14. — Called  on  the  agent  on  his  discharge  from  prison.  He 
expressed  a  strong  desire  to  leave  New  York  forever.  He  had, 
until  he  was  twenty-four  years  old,  sustained  a  good  reputation. 
Then  he  began  to  smoke  and  drink ;  he  kept  company  with  men 
who  lived  fast,  and  went  down  i*apidly;  at  length  he  was  arrested 
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on  a  charge  of  stealing  an  overcoat,  when  under  the  injOtaence  of 
-wine  and  the  loss  of  $27  at  faro.  He  is  known  in  this  city,  and 
as  men's  good  deeds  are  written  in  sand,  and  their  bad  ones  in 
brass,  he  desires  to  reach  a  distant  State.  He  was  supplied  with 
clothing  and  the  means  to  do  so.  He  seemed  sincere,  and  we  trust 
may  keep  his  good  resolutions  and  do  well. 

Number  15 — A  seaman  in  the  U.  S.  navy,  was  tried  by  a  court 
martial  at  Key  West,  Florida,  for  alleged  insubordination,  pushing 
an  officer  who  had  called  him  by  opprobrious  epithets.  He  was 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  for  six  years  to  any  prison,  to  be 
designated  by  the  proper  authorities.  He  was  ultimately  sent  to 
Sing  Sing.  He  was  also,  by  his  sentence,  to  forfeit  all  back  pay 
and  prize  money.  He  was  removed  to  Sing  Sing,  February  13th, 
1864;  and  thi*ough  the  interposition  of  disinterested  and  unpaid 
friends,  the  President  was  induced  to  bestow  on  him  a  pardon 
March  22,  1866.  He  called  on  the  agent  and  expensed  great 
thankfulness  for  his  restoration  to  liberty.  He  claims  that  it  was 
not  so  much  an  act  of  mercy,  it  was  simply  an  act  of  right  and  jus- 
tice, and  yet  he  hopes  ever  to  remember  the  favor  shown  him  by 
the  Executive. 

He  was  introduced  to  a  place  of  work,  with  one  of  our  cor- 
responding members  in  the  country.  We  are  glad  to  know  that 
his  conduct  there  secured  the  respect  and  commendation  of  all  T^ho 
became  acquainted  with  him.  The  Association  had  aided  him  at 
at  the  time  of  his  discharge.  He  has  since  been  sick  and  unable 
for  some  time  to  do  any  kind  of  labor.  He  again  applies  to  us, 
and  we  most  cheerfully  stretch  out  to  him  a  helping  hand,  and  be 
gratefully  appreciates  every  &vor  done  him. 

Number  16 — On  his  discharge  from  the  penitentiary,  after  ser- 
ving one  year  there  for  forgery,  called  to  return  thanks  for  the 
timely  aid  afforded  him,  when  he  was  in  danger  of  being  sent  to 
the  State  prison.  He  expressed  a  strong  hope  .that  in  the  future 
he  may  be  both  watchful  and  prayerful,  lest  he  again  fall  into 
temptation.  From  diligent  enquiries  made  previously  to  his  being 
arraigned  for  trial,  we  found  that  he  had  ever  before  sustained  an 
unsullied  reputation.  This  fact,  properly  authenticated,  is  of  ad- 
vantage to  those  who  for  the  first  time  are  accused  of  crime  and 
who  evince  symptoms  of  genuine  penitence.  I  have  great  confi- 
dence in  the  permanent  reformation  of  this  young  man;  hence  suit- 
able clothing,  and  the  means  to  reach  his  friends  away  in  a  distant 
State,  were  afforded  him,  whilst  he  appeared  to  be  sincere  in  his 
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expressions  of  thackfulness  and  in  his  determination  to  lead  an 
honest  life. 

Number  17 — A  poor  colored  man,  who  had  spent  three  months 
in  the  county  jail  for  petit  larceny,  called  at  our  office  and  begged 
the  Association  not  to  cast  him  off,  but  to  help  him  now  in  the  hour 
of  need,  and  he  would  show  his  gratitude  by  keeping  away  from 
wrong  and  forbidden  paths.  Coat,  shirts,  overalls  and  cap  were 
given  him,  and  the  means  to  reach  employment  in  the  country. 

No.  18. — On  conviction  of  assault  and  battery,  was  sentenced 
one  year  to  the  penitentiary.  He  appears  heartily  glad  to  get 
once  more  out  of  prison.  He  is  a  sailor  by  profession,  and  rep- 
resents that  much  of  his  life  has  been  spent  amidst  breakers, 
icebergs,  and  dangers  of  the  sea,  seen  and  unseen,  but  the  peni- 
tentiary beats  all.  The  court  sent  him  there,  but  whether  as  a 
punishment  or  to  make  him  a  better  man,  he  cannot  determine; 
bat  this  he  does  know,  that  the  treatment  practiced  on  the  unfor- 
tunate prisoners  by  he  should  think  *^old  boatswain's  mates,'' 
would  never  tend  to  reform  the  vicious  or  the  criminal.  He  rep- 
resents that  he  was  never  before  in  any  prison,  and  hopes  to 
refrain  from  rum  and  avoid  such  places  in  the  future.  He  was 
furnished  with  suitable  clothing,  and  then  introduced  to  a  friend, 
who  saw  him  shipped.    He  almost  danced  for  joy. 

No.  19. — On  his  discharge  from  jail,  after  serving  six  months, 
says:  **  I  was  vicious  and  unfortunate  before  I  was  guilty  of  crime, 
and  but  for  wicked  indulgences  should  not  have  been  tempted  to 
disregard  law  and  honesty."  He  hopes  to  be  saved  from  evil  in 
the  future,  and  earnestly  prays  God  to  give  him  a  wise  and  under- 
standing heart,  and  power  to  remain  in  right  paths.  His  friends 
reside  about  160  miles  from  this  city.  Could  he  reach  them,  he 
should  be  delivered  from  threatened  danger.  His  wants  were 
supplied,  and  the  means  afforded  him  to  reach  the  place  desig- 
nated. 

No.  20. — Was  tried  in  court  of  sessions,  on  an  indictment  for 
burglary  in  the  third  degree.  He  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced 
to  Sing  Sing  State  prison  for  a  term  of  five  years.  By  uniform 
good  conduct  in  prison,  his  punishment  was  commuted  eight 
months,  when  he  was  discharged.  He  leaves  the  prison  with,  as 
he  represents,  an  unalterable  determination  to  live  a  l>etter  life. 
He  w&s  bom  in  this  State;  he  is  young,  and  hopes  yet  to  become 
a  respectable  and  useful  citizen.  He  promises  that,  if  employ- 
ment can  be  given  him,  he  will  never  discredit  the  Association  or 
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himself.  He  had  worked  on  what  is  called  a  team,  in  the  shoe 
shop.  The  contractors  were  appled  to,  and  kindly  engaged  to 
give  him  constant  employment  in  their  manufactory  in  the  country. 
He  was  funiished  with  board  until  this  was  accomplished.  Money 
was  afforded  him  to  reach  his  country  home,  where,  we  trust  that 
his  purposes  to  reform  will  be  strengthened  and  be  made  fully 
manifest,  being  "known  and  read  of  all  men."  He  intelligently 
resolves  to  regard  the  Bible  as  his  best  guide;  and  with  such  a 
guide,  honestly  and  steadfastly  followed,  he  will  certainly  succeed. 
We  have  good  hope  that  he  will  fully  recover  himself,  and,  as  he 
desires,  become  a  respectable  and  useful  member  of  society.  So 
far  he  has  adhered  to  his  resolution,  and  has  done  well. 

The  foregoing  cases  from  our  diary,  selected  from  hundreds  of 
such,  are  intended  merely  to  show  the  class  and  character  of  the 
persons  who  daily  visit  our  office;  all  bankrupt  in  character,  and 
all  requiring  friendly  advice,  admonition  and  aid. 

There  are  few  conditions  in  life  more  painfully  embarrassing 
than  that  of  discharged  convicts,  and  especially  of  those  who 
desire  to  live  a  better  life;  for,  however  strong  the  evidences  of 
reformation  they  may  exhibit,  the  confidence  of  the  public  cannot  be 
secured.  In  our  experience,  we  have  daily  and  painful  illustra- 
tions of  this  truth. 

We  have  much  to  discourage  us,  and  this  fact  above  and  beyond 
all  others,  that  the  entire  community,  with  but  a  comparatively 
few  noble  exceptions,  persistently  refuse  to  encourage  or  employ 
a  man  or  woman  known  to  have  been  a  convict. 

One  of  the  exceptions  referred  to  above  is  that  of  a  family  who 
have  engaged  as  seiTants,  within  the  last  fourteen  years,  some  nine 
women,  discharged  convicts  from  various  penal  institutions,  all 
of  whom  performed  their  duties  with  prompt  fidelity,  and  were, 
without  an  exception,  scrupulously  honest.  These  persons  are 
now  scattered;  several  are  comfortably  situated,  married  and 
doing  well.  Facts  like  these  go  to  show  that,  from  these  consi- 
derations, if  the  community  were  more  sympathetic  and  forgiving, 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  these  erring  ones  would  be  restored 
and  saved. 

But  despite  all  difficulties,  much  good  is  accomplished.  It  is 
the  happiness  of  your  agent  to  meet  daily  those  whom  he  hm 
visited  in  prison  and  in  some  way  aided,  who  are  now  living 
honest,  upright  lives,  and  who  will  never  again,  it  is  confidently 
believed,  be  found  in  the  way  of  the  transgressor. 
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Genfclemen  of  the  Executive  Committee,  whose  almoner  I  have 
had  the  honor  to  be  made,  in  the  name  of  the  destitute  and  the 
suflfering,  I  thank  you  for  your  generous  appropriation  of  two 
hundred  dollars,  to  be  expended,  in  my  discretion,  for  the  relief 
of  ceii;ain  classes  of  these  persons.  I  accordingly  spent  the  whole 
of  New  Year's  day  an  visiting  the  families  of  discharged  convicts 
resident  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn;  the  families  of 
those  unfortunates,  who  are  inmates  of  our  various  penal  institu- 
tions; and  the  families  of  those  other  unfortunates,  who  are  await- 
ing trial  in  our  detention  prisons,  whose  circumstances  I  knew  to 
be  such  as  to  make  them  suitable  objects  of  your  benefactions.  It 
had  been  my  intention  to  purchase  a  few  useful  articles  of  daily 
consumption,  as  tea,  flour,  coal,  &c.,  for  distribution  among  them. 
But  after  consulting  with  several  judicious  lady  friends,  I  became 
convinced  that  a  sober,  industrious  woman,  the  mother  of  a  family, 
could  spend  to  better  advantage  a  few  dollars  for  herself  and  little 
ones  than  I  could  spend  it  for  them,  since  they  were  more  familiar 
with  their  own  wants  than  any  stranger  could  possibly  be.  Influ- 
enced by  these  wise  counsels,  I  determined  to  distribute  your 
bounty  in  the  form  recommended,  discriminating  as  to  the  amount 
according  to  the  necessities  of  the  several  families  visited.  Gen- 
tlemen, it  was  a  day  of  mingled  toil  and  pleasure.  What  a  delight- 
ful employment  I  found  it,  to  alleviate  the  distresses  of  the  poor, 
the  very  poor,  the  worthy  poor,  the  Lord's  poor;  to  minister  to 
their  pressing. wants;  to  feed  the  hungry;  to  clothe  the  naked;  to 
redeem  bedding  and  warm  clothing  in  midwinter  from  the  clutches 
of  the  pawnbroker;  to  pay  the  rent  of  those  in  danger  of  being 
put  out  of  doors,  and  to  enable  the  needy  to  provide  the  absolute 
necessaries  of  life.  Truly,  there  is  a  luxury  in  doing  good.  While 
engaged  on  such  errands  of  mercy,  one  is  sure  of  the  prayei-s  and 
benedictions  of  those  who  are  ready  to  perish,  an  approving  con- 
science, and  the  rich  blessing  of  Almighty  Ood.  Gentlemen, 
could  you  have  accompanied  me  on  my  long  tramp  on  the  opening 
day  of  1867,  you  would  have  known  and  felt,  as  I  did,  the  tiiath 
of  that  saying  of  the  kind  and  gracious  Saviour:  "It  is  more  bles- 
sed to  give  than  to  receive." 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 
ABRAHAM  BEAL, 
General  Agent. 

Office  of  the  Pmson  Ass'n,  12  Centre  ? 
Street,  New  York,  January  2,  1867.      j 
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REPORTS  OF  LOCAL  COMMITTEES  ON  JAILS. 
1.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Erie  County. 

Buffalo,  January  10,  1867. 
Rev.  Dr.  Wines,  Corresponding  Secretary: 

Dear  Sir — ^The  local  committee  for*  the  county  of  Erie  have, 
during  the  past  year,  continued  their  work  in  behalf  of  prisoners 
confined  in  the  penitentiary  and  jail  located  in  this  city,  with 
increased  interest.  One  of  our  number,  J.  S.  Fosdick,  Esq.,  has 
regularly  visited  the  jail  on  the  Sabbath,  for  the  pui*pose  of  dis- 
tributing suitable  reading  matter,  and  otherwise  contributing  to 
the  moral  and  religions  interests  of  the  inmates.  We  think  his 
labors  have  been  productive  of  much  good,  which  would  have 
been  more  apparent  if  there  was  a  suitable  room  for  assembling 
the  prisoners  for  religious  services.  We  hope  that  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  jail,  now  under  consideration,  provision  will 
be  made  for  a  chapel,  which  would  greatly  contribute  to  our 
facilities  for  imparting  instruction. 

On  the  first  Sabbath  in  each  month,  w©  have  conducted  the 
religious  services  at  the  penitentiary.  Our  visits  have  been  well 
received,  and  several  cases  of  marked  interest  have  had  special 
attention.  We  have  also  supplied  the  prisoners  there  every  Sab- 
bath during  the  year  with  the  Christian  Advocate,  a  paper  pub- 
lished in  this  city.  For  the  coming  year  our  committee  have 
assumed  the  duties  heretofore  discharared  by  a  regularly  appointed 
chaplain  at  the  penitentiary,  and  in  consideration  thereof  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  have  appropriated  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
dollars  ($200),  the  usual  salary  of  the  chaplain,  to  be  expended 
in  reading  matter  for  the  prisoners. 

The  necessity  of  a  home  or  refuge  for  discharged  convicts, 
especially  females,  has  been  painfully  realized  by  us  from  the 
commencement  of  our  labors.  To  meet  this  want  we  are  gratified 
to  learn  that  your  Executive  Board  have  recently  appointed  a 
committee  of  ladies,  resident  here,  to  be  associated  with  us  in 
founding  such  an  institution,  and  we  hope  in  due  time  to  see  it  in 
successful  operation. 

We  deem  it  due  to  Mr.  Felton,  our  efficient  superintendent  of 
the  penitentiary,  to  say  that  both  himself  and  his  estimable  wife 
have  manifested  a  disposition  to  co-operate  with  us  in  the  work 
in  which  we  are  engaged. 
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TrustiDg  alone  in  Grod  for  that  wisdom  which  we  so  much  need 
to  guide  us  in  our  efforts  for  the  coming  year. 

We  remain,  dear  sir, 

Respectfully  yours, 

F.  P.  WOOD,  Chamnan. 

2.  Befort  oy  the  Committbe  of  Wayne  County. 

Lyons,  N.  Y.,  December  17,  1866. 
Kev.  E.  C.  Wines,  D.  D. 

Dear  Sir — Since  last  reporting  to  your  Association,  I  have 
enjoyed,  during  nearly  the  entire  interval,  the  advantage  of  an 
able  and  experienced  colleague  and  coadjutor,  in  the  Kev.  B. 
Harrington,  of  this  place.  We  have  held  religious  services  in  the 
jail  nearly  every  Sunday  afternoon  during  the  current  year.  A 
number  of  the  pupils  of  the  ''Lyons  Musical  Academy"  and 
other  musical  people,  have  contributed  their  aid,  vocally  and 
instrumentally,  to  enhance  the  attractiveness  of  the  services, 
and  christians  of  various  denominations  have  manifested,  from 
time  to  time,  their  interest  and  sympathy,  by  attending  the  ser- 
vices and  conversing,  in  some  instances,  with  the  prisoners. 
During  the  summer,  an  increase  of  leisure  permitted  a  frequent 
vitfiting  of  the  jail  on  week  days.  The  offer  was  made  to  commu- 
nicate instruction  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  an  English  educa- 
tion to  any  who  might  desire  it.  Although  but  a  few  availed 
themselves  of  the  offer,  and  the  relaxed  mental  and  moral  tone  of 
pupils  so  little  accustomed  to  self-restraint  needed  considerable 
stimulating,  yet  there  was  evident,  in  some  instances,  a  real  dis- 
position and  endeavor  to  profit  by  the  facilities  afforded,  and  it 
was  matter  of  unfeigned  regret  that  no  person  of  the  requisite 
ability,  inclination  and  leisure  was  found  to  continue  these  facilities 
statedly  and  systematically.  The  prisoners  who  were  able  to 
read  have  been  for  the  most  part  pretty  well  supplied  with  read- 
ing matter.  I  am  gratified  in  being  able  to  state  that  they  have 
in  every  instance  within  my  knowledge  fhlfilled  their  promises  to 
guard  books  loaned  them  from  injury.  With  the  exception  of  a 
very  few  disorderly  cases,  they  have  appeared  to  appreciate  all 
acts  and  words  of  kindness,  and  all  interest  taken  in  theur  welfare. 
Their  deportment  at  devotional  services  has  been  generally  re- 
spectful and  attentive,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  charg- 
ing them  with  insincerity  in  their  frequestly  expressed  desires  to 
become  better  men  and  citizens,  weak  and  evanescent  as  such 
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desires,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  must  be  esteemed.  The 
idleness  of  jail  life  is  the  great  evil  to  which  the  attention  and 
ingenuity  of  philanthropists  needs  to  be  particularly  directed. 
Were  it  possible  to  provide  some  sort  of  labor,  even  slightly 
remunerative,  which  would  give  aim  and  purpose  to  their  energies, 
it  would  prove  of  incalculable  benefit,  as  an  element  of  mental 
and  moral  hygiene.  A  deficiency  of  will-power  and  self-control, 
the  consequence  of  habitual  inactivity  and  of  idle,  no  less  than 
abandoned  associations,  has  unquestionably  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  that  chronic  and  well-nigh  inveterate  propension  to  crime, 
which  attaches  to  multitudes  of  individuals  and  families,  and 
returns  them  again  and  again,  notwithstanding  reiterated  experi- 
ence of  the  hardness  of  transgressor's  ways,  to  these  ignominious 
and  uninviting  abodes.  Commending  the  eminently  philanthropic 
and  Christian  cause  to  which  your  abilities  and  labors  are  devoted, 
to  the  Divine  blessing,  I  am  very  cordially  and  respectfully  your 
friend  in  Christ.  L.  H.  SHERWOOD. 

Repokt  op  the  CoMMrrrEE  or  Ulster  County. 

Kingston,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  7,  1866. 
Rev.  Dr.  Wines,  Cor.  Secretary: 

Dear  Sir — In  answer  to  your  circular  of  the  2d  inst.,  I  beg 
leave  to  state  that  the  religious  services  at  our  county  jail,  have 
been  continued  every  Wednesday  afternoon,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Waters, 
Rector  of  St.  John's  Church.  The  prisoners  attend  almost  with- 
out exception^  and  conduct  themselves  in  a  very  exemplary  man- 
ner, more  so,  indeed,  than  ordinary  congregations  of  persons  of 
same  age  without  any  special  religious  interest.  The  changes  ai*e 
so  constant  that  little  correct  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  advan- 
tage to  the  prisoners  of  these  services.  Some,  however,  of  the 
worst  cases  are  kept  here  by  various  appeals,  and  among  these  we 
have  had  frequent  expressions  of  grateful  and  religious  emotion. 
Our  audience  averages  about  thirty,  and  probably  two  hundred 
different  persons  attend  during  the  year.  For  some  months  past, 
the  prisoners  have  taken  the  psalmody  upon  themselves,  thus 
much  relieving  the  minister  whose  liturgical  service  and  short  ser- 
mons keep  his  voice  constantly  occupied.  In  portions  of  the 
responsive  services  many  more  of  the  prisoners  join  than  formerly, 
and  with  much  more  apparent  interest.  Not  a  little  proper  pride  is 
taken  in|leaming  and  repeating  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  in  teaching  it 
to  those  ignorant  of  it,  and  many  of  the  phrases  of  the  Litany  and 
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Psalter,  become  quite  familiar  to  the  youngest.  To  those  u  naccustom- 
ed  to  prison  labors,  this  is  saying  very  little,  especially  when  it  is 
remembered  that  among  our  weekly  audience  we  have  numbered, 
during  the  past  yeai*,  five  or  six  murderei'S,  whose  crimes  have 
evinced  the  entire  absence  of  all  redeeming  features;  yet  some  of 
our  fellow  laborers  will  understand  how,  in  their  slightest  manifes- 
tations of  interest,  we  have  found  cause  to  recognise  with  gratitude 
the  indication  that  He  who  ha^  unquestionably  called  us  to  this 
service,  does  not  intend  that  the  feeblest  effort  in  his  name  and 
cause  shall  utterly  •perish.  We  have  always  avoided  conver- 
sing with  prisoners  in  regard  to  their  especial  crimes,  and 
thus  have  been  spared  many  expressions  of  penitence  in  which  we 
could  have  placed  little  confidence.  But  we  have  not  been  with- 
out better  evidence  that  some  who  have  gone  out  or  been  removed 
to  State  prison,  have  carried  with  them  remarkable  apprehensions 
of  truth,  righteousness  arid  judgment,  to  which  they  were  strangers 
in  their  previous  life.  The  writer  was  present  a  few  Sundays 
since,  at  a  prayer  meeting  in  a  very  neglected  part  of  the  town, 
and  during  its  progress,  was  quite  afiected  on  seeing  a  former 
prisoner  rise  up  and  express  his  desire  to  love  and  honor  the 
Savior,  who  had  found  him  "  in  a  place  where  he  would  not  like 
to  be  now."  He  is  a  man  about  35  years  old,  and  yet  for  some 
weeks  since  his  discharge,  had  been  seeking  the  knowledge  of  the 
alphabet  at  the  hands  of  a  neighbor,  that  he  might  learn  to  read 
the  Bible,  of  which  probably  he  had  heard  most  in  Kingston  jail. 
Letters  from  the  chaplain  at  Sing  Sing  speak  in  very  encour- 
aguig  terms  of  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  prisoners  who  have 
gone  from  our  jail  (and  indeed  before  their  transfer,  they  were 
able  to  render  the  authorities  much  aid  in  repressing  attempts  to 
escape  on  the  paii;  of  prisoners  who  avoided  our  service).  Among 
them  is  one  convicted  of  murder,  and  lying  for  more  than  two 
months  under  sentence  of  death,  and  at  the  last  moment  commuted 
to  imprisonment  for  life.  He  was  a  regular  attendant  at  our  ser- 
vices, conducted  with  the  utmost  propriety,  and  treated  us  with 
especial  attention.  Yet  during  all  the  term,  and  even  while  the 
sound  of  the  building  of  his  scaffold  interfered  with  our  service, 
he  had  no  manifestation  or  expression  of  pcnitance  that  could  jus- 
tify a  hope  of  his  experimental  knowledge  of  Christ  and  his  sal- 
vation. After  his  removal  to  Sing  Sing,  his  first  letter-writing 
[Assem.  No.  38.]  5 
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day  was  devoted  to  Dr.  Waters;  since  which  time  I  hare  received 
two  letters  from  him,  which  I  enclose. 

To  us  his  case  is  the  more  encouraging  from  his  very  reticence 
on  the  subject  of  religious  feeling  during  his  confinement  here,  and 
his  manifestations  now  when  he  has  no  sinister  motive  to  advance; 
for  he  knows  very  well  that  his  best  friends  here  would  be  among 
the  last  to  aid  a  farther  commutation  of  his  sentence.  I  think  him 
a  converted  man,  and  I  believe  he  is  going  to  be  a  very  useful  man — 
morally  and  religiously — at  Sing  Sing.  I  am  trying  to  keep  him 
quite  liberally  supplied  with  the  means  of  being  so,  and  am  urging 
upon  him  to  do  all  in  his  power  by  precept  and  example.  We 
work  on  in  the  jail  with  the  unquestioned  assurance  that  we  are 
called  to  the  duty,  and  are  content  to  leave  the  issues  in  the  hands 
of  Him,  who  will  not  leave  unnoticed  a  cup  of  cold  water ;  yet, 
as  a  general  principle,  I  can  conceive  of  few  places  so  hopeless  as 
a  county  jail.  With  the  best  feelings  possible,  the  interest  of  the 
officials  is  against  us,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  jail  as 
full  as  possible.  This  fosters  the  vices  and  crimes  of  the  inmates 
to  such  an  extent,  as  to  make  the  place  a  hot-bed  of  evil,  and  won* 
derfuUy  to  strengthen  a  doubt  whether  we  would  not  be  far  better 
off  without  any  such  place  of  detention  or  pimishment  {f)  I  under- 
stand that  our  sheriff'  bill  for  boarding  prisoners  the  last  year  is 
about  $12,000,  including  an  item  of  $400  for  tobacco  I  Many 
prisoners  convicted  are  kept  for  several  weeks,  to  their  greater 
demoralization,  before  being  transferred  to  the  House  of  Refuge 
or  State  prison,  while  former  inmates  oome  back  often  as  visitors 
for  several  days  at  a  time.  But  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  this 
detail.  Doubtless  you  have  something  similar  from  all  quarters. 
Our  duty  is  a  very  plain  one,  and  the  darker  the  path,  the  brighter 
will  be  the  day  at  last. 

Yours,  in  christian  bonds, 

H.  H.  REYNOLDS. 

The  following  are  the  letters  from  a  convict  in  Sing  Sing, 
referred  to  in  the  foregoing  report: 

Sing  Sing  Prison,  N.  Y.,  > 
September  2ith,  1866.      ) 
Henry  H.  Reynolds,  Esq.: 

Sir — ^Your  truly  kind  and  cheering  letter  was  received  by  me 
in  due  time  from  date,  and  rest  assured,  sir,  1  would  have  replied 
ere  this,  if  I  could  do  so  in  conformity  with  the  laws  that  goreru 
this  institution. 
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Allow  me  to  say,  sir,  that  that  letter,  with  two  othersr  whjch  I 
received,  one  from  Madame  Da  Bois  (who  is  connected  with  the 
Prison  Association),  and  the  other  from  the  Reverend  Doctor  Wa- 
ters, has  infused  a  spirit  within  me  to  be  a  true  man,  albeit  con- 
signed to  a  felon's  doom  and  clothed  in  a  felon's  garb.  I  shall 
preserve  those  epistles  and  cherish  them,  together  with  your  inval- 
uable present,  as  precious  souvenirs,  as  long  as  I  am  permitted 
to  do  so. 

But  I  have  often  contemplated,  with  sadness,  that  portion  of 
your  letter  which  mentioned  the  augmentation  of  your  Wednes- 
day's audience,  and  that  some  are  there  for  crimes  as  revolting  to 
humanity  as  mine.  I  feel,  sir,  deeply  sony  that  such  is  the  fact 
I  do  pray  that  God's  kingdom  of  grace  and  truth  may  be  set  up 
in  the  hearts  of  all  his  intelligent  creatures,  **that  they  may  turn 
from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God."  As  my  own  experi- 
ence, since  I  last  saw  you,  has  been  that '' religion's  ways  are  ways 
of  pleasantness  and  all  her  paths  aie  peace,"  I  am  fully  confident 
that  the  only  infallible  remedy  for  the  ulcerated  body  politic,  lies 
in  the  operations  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  individual  heart  of 
every  son  and  daughter  of  Adam;  then  will  society  be  truly  ele- 
vated, for  in  keeping  God's  law,  which  is  the  all  important  part 
of  the  moral  code,  we  assuredly  would  not  transgi^ess  the  lesser 
part,  which  requires  love  to  our  neighbor. 

'  I  have  received  the  religious  papers  you  so  kindly  sent  me  at 
various  times,  for  which  please  accept  the  gratitude  of  a  convict. 
The  receipt  of  them  suggested  to  me  one  pleasing  fact — that  hein- 
ous as  my  crime  against  Almighty  God  and  against  Jiuman  law 
has  been,  and  for  the  remnant  of  my  days  cut  off  frtun  all  inter- 
course with  the  great  world  outside  these  walls,  still  I  am  not  for- 
gotten by  those  of  the  county  of  Ulster,  whose  consideration 
claims  my  highest  earthly  regard.  I  think,  sir,  without  presump- 
tion, I  can  appreciate  the  obligation  conferred  upon  one  in  my 
situation,  in  the  christian  solicitude  of  those  whose  social  position 
is  distinguished  among  their  fellow  men,  for  an  outcast  such  as  I 
anu  You  have  but  confirmed  your  precepts  by  your  practice,  and 
that  such  a  course  bears  its  own  reward,  or  is  at  leajst  a  foretaste  of 
a  future  greater  reward,  I  do  steadfastly  believe. 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  such  a  good  account  of ;  he 

was  the  only  one  at  any  time  confined  with  me  in  Kingston  jail, 
that  I  could  associate  with.    Please,  sir,  to  say  to  him,  I  would 
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have  replied  to  his  very  interesting  letter,  but  I  could  not  do  so 
consistently. 

I  would  also  request  you  to  say  to  Dr.  Waters  that  I  remember 
him,  with  all  my  benefactors  of  the  county  of  Ulster,  in  the  soli- 
tude of  my  cell,  when  in  communion  with  the  great  Searcher  of 
hearts.  And  may  your  joint  ministrations  to  the  miserable  and 
degraded  creatures  who  compose  your  congregation  in  that  prison, 
be  abundantly  blessed  to  their  reformation  and  salvation,  is  the 
prayer  of  one  who  has  derived  permanent  blessings  from  the 
teachings  received  within  those  walls,  which  I  trust  will  develop 
unto  the  perfect  day. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  and  humble  servant, 


Sing  Sing  Prison,  N.  Y.,  November  3,  1866. 
Henry  H.  Reynolds,.  Esq: 

Sir — I  received  your  third  kind  communication,  together  with 
the  religious  publications,  which  latter  I  distributed  in  the  shop 
where  I  am  employed.,  I  told  the  men  from  whence  they  came. 
They  accepted  them  in  a  most  becoming  manner,  and  many  of  them 
have  had  repeated  perusals. 

I  brought  your  letter  to  the  chaplain  (Rev.  J.  B.  Smith);  he 
read  it  studiously,  and  told  me  he  would  be  glad  to  see  you,  and 
he  would  write  you  very  soon.  He  told  me  to  remind  him  of  this 
matter,  and"  as  I  shall  do. so  this  day,  I  presume  you  will  hear  from 
him  ere  long. 

And  here,. sir,  r  would  beg  leave  to  mention  that  I  have  often 
wished,  since  I'  came  here,  to  hear  you  address  the  unfortunate 
inmates  of  this  extensive  establishment.  How  many  times  has  my 
memory  brought  before  me  the  sublime  (because  self-denying) 
spectacle  of  two  Christian  gentlemen,  forsaking  all  that  the  world 
generally  consider  desirable,,  to  mingle,  for  the  time  being,  amid 
vice  and  wi'etchedness — ^gory  criminals  and  outcasts  of  society — 
urging  the  guilty  creatures,  some  apparently  on  the  verge  of 
eternity,  in  language  plain  and  practical,  but  eloquent:  **That 
their  only  plea,  their  only  hope,  was  simply  faith  in  the  merits 
of  a  crucified  and' risen  Saviour;  and  that  that  sacrifice  was  fully 
efficacious  to  cleanse  us  from  all  sin,  as  He,  the  just  one,  sufiered 
for  us  who  are  unjust,  that  we  might  be  reconciled  to  God;  and 
that  if  we  come  t©  him  in  faith,  nothing  doubting,  He  will  in  no 
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wise  cast  us  out."     Surely,  this  is  love  surpassing  all  human  affec- 
tion, and  such  a  mission  is  God-like. 

I  am  not,  sir,  actuated  by  a  morbid  curiosity  when  I  write  that 
I  would  like  to  hear  you  tell  one  thousand  criminals  and  outcasts 
of  a  Saviour's  love.  Your  peculiar  mode  of  address  is  just  that 
which  would  insure  attention  here,  and  may  be  instrumental,  under 
Grod,  of  awakening  some  poor  sinner  or  sinners  from  their  lethargy, 
and  directing  them  to  the  cross  of  Calvary. 

Please,  sir,  remember  me  to  Doctor  Waters.  I  hope  he  is  well. 
If  a  beneficent  Providence  permit,  my  next  letter  shall  be 
addressed  to  him.  I  can  never  forget  the  Christian  soldier  who, 
true  to  the  ensign  of  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  was  ever  at  his 
post  and  nobly  discharged  his  duty.  May  the  Almighty  Disposer 
of  events  lengthen  out  his  useful  life,  with  that  of  all  others  who 
are  engaged  in  the  laudable  employment  of  elevating  their  fallen 
fellow  creatures. 

T.  L.  called  at  our  shop,  by  permission,  a  few  days  ago.  I  told 
him  I  had  received  a  letter  from  you,  in  which  M.  T.  and  he  were 
mentioned.  The  old  man  looks  quite  well;  his  term  of  imprison- 
ment expires  in  May.  Thompson  is  employed  at  out-door  labor. 
I  see  him  afar  off  frequently,  but  our  situations  are  such  as  impede 
facilities  for  intercourse. 

I  have  been  looking  for  J.  B.  for  the  last  week,  and  I  suppose 
he  has  been  granted  a  further  respite. 

For  myself,  I  feel  a  peace  within  me  I  have  heretofore  been  a 
stranger  to,  and  without  enthusiasm  I  do  assure  you  I  enjoy  pro- 
found contentment,  for  amid  bolts  and  bars  I  have  experienced 
that  liberty  which  it  belongs  not  to  earth  to  give  or  take  away. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  and  grateful  servant,        

4.  Rkfobt  op  the  Commtitee  of  Tioga  Countt. 

OwEGO,  December  11,  1866. 
E.  C.  Wines,  D.  D.: 

Dear  Sir — ^In  compliance  with  the  request  of  your  circular 
letter  of  the  2d  inst.,  I  enclose  the  report  of  **The  Prison  Reform 
Association  "  of  Owego  : 

The  Association  during  the  year  1866,  has  caused  the  jail  to  be 
visited,  with  few  omissions,  once  each  week  or  oftener.  The  visi- 
tors are  accustomed  to  hold  a  kind  of  informal  service  in  the  jail; 
the  inmates  are  instructed  especially  on  the  subject  of  their 
spiritual  concerns,  and  on  the  evils  of  intemperance.     The  exer- 
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cises  are  usaally  closed  with  prayer.  Bellgious  periodicals  and  a 
small  library  of  religious  books  have  been  provided  for  the  use 
of  the  prisoners.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Association  some 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  interior  of  the  jail ;  and  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Association,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  memoralise  the  county  supervisors  on  the  subject  of  immediate 
arrangements  for  a  new  prison  building,  to  be  arranged  with 
special  reference  to  such  sanitary  provisions  as  will  be  necessary 
for  the  prevention  of  sickness.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
for  a  regular  and  systematic  visitation  of  thejail,  by  persons  con- 
nected with  the  five  churches  of  the  village,  in  rotation,  each 
church  having  a  monthly  charge  in  alphabetical  order. 

We  regard  the  character  of  the  men  having  the  service  in  charge 
as  a  reliable  guarantee  for  the  faithful  performance  of  that  duty* 
Yours  truly,  E.  W.  WARNER,  Secretary. 

We  should  be  pleased  to  receive  from  you  any  suggestions  with 
reference  to  the  best  plan  for  the  improvement  of  prisoners,  which 
you  in  your  better  judgment  and  greater  experience  may  be  able 
to  offer.  ^  E.  W.  W. 

5.  Report  op  the  CoiofrrTEE  op  Oswego  County. 

Oswego,  August,  1866. 
Your  committee  made  their  annual  visitation  of  the  jail  in  the 
city  of  Oswego  upon  the  24th  day  of  July,  1866.  We  found  no 
change  in  its  aspect..  The  premises  were  clean,  well  white- 
washed ;  everything  seemed  to  be  conducted  in  the  usual  orderly 
manner.  There  is  no  improvement  in  ventilation.  But  twelve 
prisoners  were  present,  eight  men  and  four  women.  One  was  an 
old  prisoner,  the  residue  were  detained  either  upon  short  sentences  or 
to  await  trial.  One  of  the  women  had  come  from  New  York  and  was 
a  vile  character.  Your  committee  have  nothing  particular  to  add 
to  their  report  of  last  year.  The  visitations  by  the  clergy  of  the 
city  have  been  continued.  They  find  favor  with  the  under  sheriff 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  jail;  the  prisoners  seem  to  take  an  interest 
in  these  services,  and  to  be  pleased  with  such  attention ;  we  may 
hope  therefore  that  they  may  be  productive  of  good. 

The  jail  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  is  used  only  as  a 
place  of  temporary  detention,  and  we  have  not  deemed  it  necessary 
to  make  an  examination  of  it.     Respectfully  submitted, 

GEO.  C.  McWHORTER, 
GILBERT  MOLLISON, 
A.  P.  GRANT. 
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6.   KePOBT  OF  THE  CJOMMrTTBB  OF  KbKSSELAEB  CoUNTY. 

Trot,  KY.,  December  18,  1866. 
Rev.  E,  C.  Wines,  Cor.  Sec^y: 

Dear  Sir — ^The  jail  has  been  visited  every  Sabbath  morning  for 
the  purpose  of  distributing  religious  reading  matter,  and  it  has 
been  sought  for  and  received  by  the  prisoners  with  a  greater 
relish  than  most  Christians  seek  after  this  kind  of  reading. 

About  2,000  papers  and  tracts  have  thus  been  furnished  the 
prisoners,  and  also  a  Bible  has  been  placed  in  each  cell. 

The  desperate  character  of  the  prisoners  since  the  war,  and  the 
insecurity  of  the  ancient  building  in  which  they  are  herded 
together,  have  rendered  it  unsafe  to  resume  divine  service  during 
the  year. 

We  hope  the  public  will  realize  the  impoi-tance  of  providing  a 
secure  place,  that  will  be  an. honor  to  our  county;  where  those 
who  are  most  in  need  of  the  blessings  and  comforts  of  the  gospel 
can  be  favored  with  it  on  the  Sabbath,  and  where  a  young  man 
awaiting  his  trial  upon  a  trifling  or  unfounded  charge  can  be 
placed  in  solitude,  rather  than  in  the  society  of  the  vile  and  vicious. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

AMASA  R.  MOORE, 
WILLIAM  SHAW. 

7.   RfiFOBT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  OnEIDA  CoUNTT  FOR  THE 

Jail  at  Robie. 

Rome,  December  29,.  1866. 
Rev.  Dr.  Wines: 

Dear  Sir — ^I  have  been  unable  to  attend  myself,  or  procure  the 
services  of  another  to  attend  to  the  religious  interests  of  the 
Rome  jail. 

Books  and  papers  have  been  occasionally  provided  and  distri- 
buted by  Mr.  Fox,  the  jailor,  and  Bibles  furnished  for  the  different 
wards.  I  hope  in  the  spring  to  find  some  one  who  will  do  this 
work,  and  be  able  to  qiend  you  a  more  favorable  report  for  1867. 

Yours,  &c., 

S.  G.  VISSCHER. 

8.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Montgomery  Countt. 

Fonda,  December  10,  1866. 
Rev.  and  Dear  Sir — I  beg  to  state  in  reply  to  your  inquiry,  that 
the  jail  in  this  place  has  been  under  my  care  this  year,  so  far  as 
respects  religious  efforts.     It  has  been  visited  statedly,  and  I  have 
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been  permitted  to  preach  frequently  to  the  prisoners.  They 
always  listen  with  attention,  and  are  gratified  with  my  visits  and 
services.  The  number  of  the  prisoners  has  not  been  large,  but 
among  them  have  been  some  sad  instances  of  crime  among  the  so 
called  respectable  classes.  The  jail  has  been  well  kept  by  the 
under  sheriff,  and  though  no  marked  result  has  followed  its  moral 
regime^  yet  we  have  hope  that  it  has  not  been  a  lost  labor. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  FROTmNGHAM. 


9.  Report  of  the  Commtetee  of  Allegany  Countt. 

Angelica,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  12,  1866. 
Rev.  E.  C.  Wines,  D.  D.: 

Dear  Sir — ^Having  just  received  your  printed  circular  requesting 
information  respecting  the  moral  and  spiritual  interest  of  the  in- 
mates of  our  jail,  I  am  happy  to  bo  able  to  reply,  that  their  neces- 
sities have  not  been  neglected.  As  often  as  once  each  month  they 
have  been  visited,  conversed  with,  exhoi-ted  and  instructed;  and 
as  often  tracts  and  religious  papers  have  been  distributed,  which 
in  every  instance  were  welcomed.  Through  the  kindness  of  the 
jailor,  the  visitor  has  had  free  acess  to  the  cells,  in  each  of  which 
there  is  a  Bible.  The  aged  friend  who  has  so  kindly  and  faith- 
fully performed  these  monthly  services,  is  the  Rev.  D.  L.  Hunn,  a 
member  of  my  congregation,  well  qualified  for  so  important  a 
work.  In  addition  to  the  above  efforts,  I  have  also  made  visits  as 
opportunity  offered,  and  always  met  with  a  welcome  from  the 
poor  prisoner. 

On  one  occasion,  passing  the  door  of  a  cell,  I  was  recognized 
by  a  young  man,  who  was  anxious  to  converse  with  me  on  the 
subject  of  his  alleged  offense,  for  which  he  had  been  apprehended. 
He  protested  his  innocency ,  evidently  deeply  moved  and  mortified 
at  his  situation.  He  was  in  a  condition  to  -hear  of  Christ  and  bis 
salvation.  I  spoke  to  him  of  Jesus.  Himself  and  the  four  who 
were  with  him  in  the  cell  gave  me  their  fixed  attention,  and  thauked 
me  as  I  left  them. 

One  serious  difficulty  in  our  work  is  the  frequency  of  change. 
We  are  never  certain  of  meeting  the  same  persons  on  a  second 
visit,  ^o  no  continuous  and  systematic  effort  can  be  pursued.  I 
hope,  if  spared  to  serve  the  Committee  another  year  in  this  capa- 
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city,  to  report  something  definite  as  to  a  library,  to  the  procuring 
of  which  I  shall  give  my  immediate  attention. 

With  a  growing  interest  in  your  cause,  and  a  desire  to  promote 
its  advancement, 

I  remain  as  ever,  &c., 

E.  L.  BOING. 

10.  Report  op  the  Committee  of  Saratoga  Countt. 

Ballston  Spa,  Nm).  1,  1866. 
To  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York  : 

The  committee  appointed  to  extend  a  helping  band,  and  exert 
as  far  as  possible  a  moral  influence  over  the  unfortunate  inmates 
of  our  county  jail,  would  most  respectfully  report  that  they  have 
attended  to  the  duty  as  faJ  as  circumstances  would  permit,  and 
have  furnished  suitable  reading  for  each  room. 

TITUS  M.  MITCHELL,  )    ^ 
DAVID  TULLY,  }    Committee. 

11.  Report  of  the  Commtttee  of  Orange  County,  for  the  Jail 

AT  Newburgh. 

Newburgh,  December  10,  1866. 
Rev.  Dr.  Wines  : 

Dear  Sir — I  can  only  answer  for  this  place.     I  know  not  how  it 
is  at  Goshen.     The  city  missionary  here,  preaches  once  every  Sab- 
bath in  the  jail,  and  distributes  tracts  and  other  religious  reading. 
The  community  do  not  manifest  very  much  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter.   Perhaps  it  is  the  fault  of  the  committee. 

Yours  respectfully, 

G.  HENRY  MANDEVILLE. 

12.  Report  of  the  CoMMrrrEE  of  Cortland  County. 

Cortland,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y., 
May  22,  1866. 
Mr.  Wines  : 

Dear  Sir — As  I  am  about  to  remove  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  to  take  a  church  in  Philadelphia,  I  write  you  to  resign  my 
appointment  as  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Prison  Associa- 
tion. 

Your  former  reports  contain  all  that  could  be  said  now  respect- 
ing the  interests  of  the  Association  in  this  county.  No  changes 
have  occurred  worthy  of  record,  and  I  know  of  nothing  to  report 
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except  what  I  subjoin  in  regard  to  the  sheriff  and  his  work,  and 
which  I  deem  valuable  as  an  example  to  other  officials. 

I  hope  you  will  include  this  report  in  regard  to  Sheriff  Haynes, 
in  the  next  year's  issue,  &c.  Yours  truly, 

I.  P.  BEMAN. 

Nicholas  Haynes,  sheriff  of  Cortland  county,  is  a  model  officer. 
His  own  character  in  all  respects  is  above  reproach,  and  his 
theories  are  eminently  right.  He  belives  in  temperance,  industry 
and  good  deportment,  and  in  his  official  capacity  endeavors  to 
enforce  these  principles.  Drunken  men  on  our  streets  are  sure  to 
stagger  into  jail,  and  fights  and  carousals  are  becoming  unpopular 
because  of  his  interference.  Nothing  disorderly  can  escape  his 
vigor  and  keenness,  and  so  our  county  is  assuming  a  much  higher 
character  than  she  has  sustained  heretofore.  The  thoroughness 
of  the  sheriff  imparts  a  similar  spirit  to  the  constables,  and  thus, 
the  whole  county  is  under  the  surveillance  of  a  better  police. 
And  the  people,  appreciating  such  an  officer,  are  resolved  that  he 
shall  retain  the  office  as  long  as  he  chooses. 

13.  Report  of  the  Commtttee  of  Clinton  Covmrr. 

Plattsburgh,  Dec.  29,  1866. 
E.  C.  Wines,  D.  D.  : 

Dear  Sir — Your  circular  asking  **  a  report  of  what  has  been  done 
during  the  past  year,  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  interest  of  the 
inmates  of  your  (our)  jail,"  was  this  day  handed  to  me  by  Mr. 
Piatt. 

During  the  past  year,  the  sheriff  has  received  ten  copies  of  the 
Christian  Messenger  (monthly), .  which  have  been  distributed 
among  the  prisoners.  They  have  also  been  furnished,  occasionally, 
with  tracts  and  other  religious  reading,  but  not  to  any  great  extent. 
A  copy  of  the  Bible  has  been  kept  in  each  room  of  the  jail.  No 
religious  exercises  have  been  had  during  the  year. 

I  will  add  that  copies  of  our  county  papers  have  been  regularly 
furnished,  and,  occasionally,  copies  of  the  New  York  city  papers. 

The  health  of  the  prisoners  during  the  past  year,  has  been  good. 
The  beds  and  rooms  have  been  kept  very  clean  and  well  ventila- 
ted— the  walls  throughout  fi-equently  and  thoroughly  whitewashed. 
Water  is  brought  directly  into  the  jail,  and  there  is  a  constant 
flow  in  the  water  closet.  This  adds  greatly  to  the  cleanliness  and 
health  of  the  prison.  Yoxxra  truly, 

PETER  J.  PALMER. 
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COMMUTATION  TO  UNITED  STATES  PRISONERS. 

The  following  are  the  papers  relating  to  this  subject,  which  are 
referred  to,  and  their  publication  promised,  in  the  ann^al  report 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  pp. 


1.  Report  of  Dr.  Griscom,  Comjiissigner  of  the  Prison 
Association. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Executive  Committee  : 

Judge  Edmonds  and  myself  had  the  honor  to  be  appointed  by 
you  commissioners  to  memorialize  President  Johnson,  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  for  United  States  prisoners,  confined  in  the  penal 
institutions  of  New  York,  the  same  commutation  which  is  allowed 
by  the  laws  of  the  State  to  its  own  prisoners,  for  good  conduct  and 
industry.  My  colleague  was  unable  to  accompany  me  on  this 
mission,  and  consequently  the  whole  duty  fell  upon  the  under- 
signed. 

On  my  arrival  in  W  ishington.  Senator  Morgan  kindly  furnished 
me  with  a  note  of  introduction  to  the  President.  I  called  on  Sat- 
urday morning,  and  sent  in  to  him  the  note,  with  my  card.  In  a 
flew  minutes  I  was  invited  into  his  chamber,  and  was  cordially 
received.  I  read  the  memorial,  to  which  the  President  gave  earn- 
est attention.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  reading,  the  President 
expressed  his  concurrence  with  the  suggestions  contained  in  the 
memorial,  and  his  strong  sense  of  the  propriety  and  value  of  the 
measure  proposed.  Declining  further  argument  as  unnecessaiy, 
he  desired  me  to  see  Mr.  Stansbuiy,  the  Attorney  General,  submit 
the  paper  to  him,  and  request  him,  in  his  name,  to  prepare  the 
necessary  order  for  his  signature.  Accordingly,  I  saw  that  officer 
at  five  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  and  presented  the 
memorial  to  him,  with  the  President's  request.  He  immediately 
took  it  in  hand,  read  it  through,  and  before  six  had  drawn  up  the 
required  order  in  excellent  style,  covering  the  whole  ground.  He 
stated  that  he  would  have  it  copied  and  signed  by  the  President 
on  Monday  morning,  which  was  done  according  to  promise,  and 
the  document  promptly  placed  in  my  hands. 

In  the  meantime,  I  had  seen  Senator  Harris,  and  submitted  to 
him  the  draft  of  the  bill,  drawn  by  the  Prison  Association,  for  a 
general  commutation  law  applicable  to  all  the  States.  This  bill 
was  ofifered  by  him  in  the  Senate  on  Monday,  and  referred  to  the 
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Standing  Committee  on  Jadioiary.     There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
it  will  be  enacted  into  a  law  the  present  session. 

Bespectfully  submitted, 
New  York,  Dec,  1866.  JOHN  H.  GRISCOM. 

2.  Letter  from  the  District  Attorney  of  the  United  States 
FOR  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 

New  York,  Noveniber  12,  1866. 
John  H.  Grisoom,  M.  D.: 

Sir — A  communication  was  received  by  me  not  long  since  from 
John  U.  Andrews,  at  present  confined  in  the  State  Prison  at  Sing 
Sing,  under  sentence  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  in  this 
district.  Ho  considers  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  an  act 
of  the  State  Legislature  entitled  **An  act  to  alter  the.  term  for 
which  criminals  may  be  sentenced  to  State  Prison,  and  to  provide 
for  their  earning  a  commutation  of  sentence,"  passed  April  22, 
1862,  and  desires  my  opinion  and  influence  in  the  matter. 

The  wisdom  of  the  law  in  question,  and  the  expediency  of 
extending  its  benefits  under  suitable  regulations  to  prisoners  of 
the  United  States,  I  heartily  concede,  but  State  legislation  cannot 
afiect  the  execution  of  a  sentence  of  a  national  court,  unless  the 
local  provisions  have  by  statute  or  otherwise  been  adopted  by 
federal  authority  as  the  rule  of  proceeding. 

This  I  do  not  think  has  ever  been  done  as  to  the  present  case, 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  There  is  no  such  concession  in  the 
15th  section  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1825,  which  authorizes  the 
execution  of  sentence  in  the  State  prisons;  nor  is  there  anything 
in  the  provisions  of  the  New  York  Eevised  Statutes,  part  four, 
chapter  three,  title  three,  section  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight, 
granting  the  use  of  such  prisons,  on  which  such  a  construction 
can  be  properly  based. 

I  see  DO  remedy,  therefore,  for  Mr.  Andrews,  short  of  an  appeal 
to  executive  clemency  upon  a  state  of  facts  which  I  doubt  not 
will  be  found  to  present  a  just  occasion  for  its  exercise.  If  the 
facts  in  his  case  are  as  represented  to  me,  it  will  give  me  pleasure 
to  promote,  by  any  means  in  my  power,  the  success  of  such  an 
application. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

SAMUEL  G.  COURTNEY, 

United  States  Attorney. 

P.  ]S.  This  letter  is  intended  to  apply  to  all  United  States 
prisoners  confined  at  Sing  Sing. 
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3.  Mehobial  to  the  President. 
To  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States: 

This  memorial  of  **The  Prison  Association  of  New  York,"  a 
Corporation  created  by  special  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  passed  May  9,  1846,  respectfully  shows: 

That  the  said  Corporation  and  Association  is,  by  the  law  of  its 
creation,  charged  with  important  duties,  having  respect  to  the 
"amelioration  of  the  condition  of  prisoners,"  **the  improvement 
of  prison  discipline  and  the  government  of  prisons,"  and  **  the  sup- 
port and  encouragement  of  reformed  convicts  after  their  discharge." 

To  enable  it  to  perform  its  functions  and  fully  to  accomplish  the 
objects  contemplated,  power  is  conferred  by  various  statutes  of 
the  State  upon  the  Association,  to  visit,  inspect  and  thoroughly 
examine,  in  detail,  the  several  prisons  of  the  State,  as  well  as  the 
county  jails  and  local  penitentiaries;  and  the  Association  is  required 
by  law  to  report  annually  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  the  result 
of  the  visitations  and  examinations,  and  to  suggest  such  modifica- 
tions in  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  prisons,  as  shall  seem 
to  it  proper  and  necessary. 

In  the  performance  of  the  duties  devolved,  and  the  exercise  of 
the  powers  conferred,  the  members  and  ofBcers  of  the  Association 
have  become,  and  are  familiar  with  the  system  of  prison  discipline, 
and  the  details  of  prison  management  and  the  personal  history 
and  character  of  many  of  the  prison  inmates. 

By  the  general  laws  of  the  State,  persons  convicted  in  the 
federal  courts  within  the  State  for  offences  against  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  punishable  by  imprisonment,  are  committed  to  and 
confined  in  prisons  of  the  State,  and  ** subject  to  the  discipline" 
thereof. 

In  1862,  a  law  was  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State, 
containing  provisions  having  in  view  an  improvement  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  prisons  and  the  reformation  of  convicts,  by  mitigat- 
ing the  sentence  and  punishment  of  such  as  should,  by  uniform 
good  conduct,  give  evidence  of  a  desire  to  reform  and  lead  a  better 
life.  This  law  was  subsequently  amended  in  1863  and  1864,  and 
a  copy  of  the  provision,  as  it  stands  in  the  Statute  of  1864,  is  ap- 
pended to  this  memorial. 

The  practical  operation  of  this  law  has  been  all  that  its  most 
sanguine  projectors  and  friends  hoped  or  expected;  its  effect  upon 
the  discipline  and  good  order  of  the  prisons  and  the  morale  of 
the  prisoners,  has  been  in  a  high  degree  salutary,  and  very  many 
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of  the  convicts  have  earned  for  themselves  a  diminution  of  their 
imprisonment.  The  law  has  the  warm  sanction  of  the  Exe- 
cutive of  the  State,  and  of  the  wardens  and  other  officials  of  the 
prisons.  About  500  prisoners,  convicted  for  offenses  against  the 
United  States  laws,  are  now  confined  in  the  prisons  of  this  State, 
and  until  recently  it  was  supposed,  at  least  by  the  prisoners,  that 
such  convicts  would  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  law  of  the 
State  as  a  part  of  the  discipline  of  the  prison,  and  many  of  them 
have  earned  the  commutation  or  deduction  from  the  term  of  their 
imprisonment  by  uniform  good  conduct,  and  have  given  evidence 
of  their  appreciation  of  the  legislation  and  its  motives  and  objects. 
The  sentence  and  term  of  imprisonment  of  some  would  be  shorts 
ened  by  several  months,  oould  they  have  the  benefit  of  this  act. 

It  is  now,  however,  believed  that  the  law  does  not  operate  upon 
the  sentence  of  prisoners  under  the  law  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  result  will  be,  unless  some  remedy  can  be  devised  and  applied, 
seriously  detrimental  to  the  good  order  and  discipline  of  the 
prisonei*s  and  to  the  pubUc  interests. 

The  effects  upon  the  United  States  convicts  will  necessarily  be 
injurious.  They  will  come  to  regard  themselves  as  unjustly  and 
wrongfully  punished,  and  as  the  subjects  of  a  harsh  adverse  dis- 
crimination under  the  law.  The  just  fear  is,  that,  wanting  the 
inducements  to  reformation  which  are  held  out  so  effectually  to 
others,  they  will  become  reckless  and  indifferent  to  their  own 
future,  and  the  punishment  designed  in  part  for  their  good  as  well 
as  the  protection  of  the  public,  will  not  accomplish  its  proper  ends. 

In  view  of  the  facts  above  set  forth,  your  memorialists  respect- 
fully request  your  Excellency  to  take  the  subject  into  consideration, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  executive  clemency  (until  Congress  shall 
by  law  give  the  benefit  of  the  State  law  to  the  United  States  con- 
victs) commute  and  mitigate  the  punishment  of  convicts  impris- 
oned under  sentence  of  the  federal  courts,  in  conformity  to  the 
requirements  of  the  act  of  1864,  in  reference  to  prisoners  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  upon  the  report  and  certificate  of  the  officers 
of  the  prisons.  Your  memorialists  also  respectfully  ask  your 
Excellency  to  authorize  the  prison  officials  to  inform  the  United 
States  prisoners  that  this  clemency  will  be  extended  to  them  upon 
the  same  terms  as  to  the  convicts  under  the  State  laws. 

By  orderof  the  Executive  Committee  of  N.  Y.  Prison  Association. 
THEODORE.  W.  DWIGHT,  Chairman. 

John  W.  Ketsbb,  Secrektry  pro  tern. 

New  Yobk,  Jfovember  28,  1866. 
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•  Extract  from  chaptor  321  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  passed  April  23d,  1864: 

Section  1.  Section  two,  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen, 
of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  is  hereby 
amended  as  follows:  An  allowance  for  good  conduct  shall  be 
made  of  one  month  on  each  of  the  first  two  years;  of  two  months 
on  each  succeeding  year  to  the  fifth  year;  of  three  months  on 
each  following  year  to  the  tenth  year;  and  of  four  months  on  each 
remaining  year  of  the  time  of  their  imprisonment  The  inspec- 
tors of  State  prisons,  and  the  respective  boards  or  committees 
enti'usted  with  the  general  management  of  the  several  peniten- 
tiaries in  this  State,  by  the  warden,  superintendent,  or  other  offi- 
cers having  charge  thereof,  may  make  this  section  applicable  to 
convicts  now  imprisoned  in  the  several  State  prisons  and  peniten- 
tiaries, to  the  end  that  such  convicts  may  receive  the  benefit  of 
their  good  conduct  in  the  past 

4.   Memorandum  op  Governor  Fenton,  Giving  His  Approval 
AND  Sanction  to  the  Memorial  to  the  President. 

Executive  Department,  > 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  December  4,  1866.  \ 
I  concur  in  the  views  so  well  expressed  in  the  within  memorial. 
The  principle  involved  in  the  prayer  to  the  President,  and  in  the 
proposed  enactment  of  Congi*ess,  is  highly  important,  and  has 
been  proved  both  wise  and  humane  in  its  operation  in  this  State. 
I  commend  the  subject  to  the  favorable  attention  of  the  President 
and  of  Congress. 

E.  E.  FENTON. 

5.  Executive  Order. 
Wliereaa,  by  the  memorial  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New 
York,  a  corporation  created  by  a  special  act  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  passed  May  9th,  1846,  it  is  repre« 
sented  to  me  that,  by  various  statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
important  powers  and  duties  are  conferred  npon  that  Association 
in  reference  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  prisoners  and 
convicts  confined  in  the  piisons  and  penitentiaries  of  that  State; 
and  especially  that,  by  the  first  section,  chapter  321,  of  the  stat- 
utes of  that  State,  passed  April  23d,  1864,  certain  rates  of  reduc- 
tion in  the  times  of  confinement  of  prisoners  are  provided,  as  an 
inducement  and  consideration  for  good  conduct,  and  faithful  and 
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diligent  atteDtion  of  the  convicts  in  the  observance  of  the  regula^ 
tions  of  the  prisons,  and  in  the  performance  of  the  work  imposed 
on  them; 

And  whereas,  it  is  deemed  reasonable  and  expedient  that,  as  to 
prisoners  in  said  prisons  and  penitentiaries,  confined  under  sen* 
tence  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  similar  favor  and  induce- 
ments to  good  conduct  should  be  granted,  and  I  have  been 
requested  by  the  said  Association  to  extend  to  such  convicts  the 
hope  and  assurance  of  the  same  favor; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  do  hereby  authorize  the  wardens  and  other  principal  offi- 
cers of  the  said  prisons  and  penitentiaries  to  inform  the  convicts 
so  in  confinement  for  a  term  of  years,  under  sentence  of  the  civil 
and  military  courts  of  the  United  States,  that  I  will  extend  to  them 
the  same  clemency  and  abatement  of  time,  upon  the  same  terms 
provided  for  the  convicts  under  sentence  of  the  courts  of  the  State. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON,  Premdent. 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  Decembei*  10th,  1866. 

6.  Circular  liEiTBR  Addressed  to  the  Chief  Officers  of  those 
Prisons  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  which  United  States 
Convicts  are  Confined. 

Office  of  the  New  York  Prison  Association,  ? 

38  Bible  House,  New  York,  Dec.  15,  1866.  J 

Sir — ^The  attention  of  the  New  York  Prison  Association  was 
recently  drawn  to  the  fact  that  United  States  convicts,  confined  in 
our  State  prisons  and  penitentiaries,  do  not  receive  the  benefit  of 
the  **  commutation  system,"  established  by  the  laws  of  this  State 
for  State  convicts,  and  are  not  allowed  to  participate  in  any  form 
in  the  present  prevailing  policy  of  remitting  a  portion  of  a  con- 
vict's sentence  on  account  of  his  good  conduct  while  in  prison. 
Believing  that  such  an  arbitrary  distinction  between  two  classes  of 
prisoners,  under  discipline  in  the  same  institution,  is  both  unjust 
and  impolitic,  the  Association,  at  its  last  meeting,  appointed  a 
committee  to  petition  Congress  to  pass  a  law  removing  this 
inequality,  and  giving  United  States  criminals,  hereafter  sentenced 
to  confinement  in  State  institutions,  the  benefit  of  such  remission, 
and  privileges  as  are  therein  allowed  to  State  convicts.  As  it  was 
supposed  that  any  law  upon  this  subject  could  not  have  a  retroac- 
tive efiect  and  discharge  persons  already  under  sentence,  the  same 
committee  was  directed  to  ask  the  President  of  the  United  States 
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to  extend  executive  clemency  to  these  convicts  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  benefits  of  the  commutation  system  of  this  State  may  be 
impartially  applied  to  them. 

In  pursuance  of  this  action,  the  committee  of  this  Association 
has  caused  a  bill  to  be  introduced  into  the  United  States  Senate, 
containing  provisions  suited  to  accomplish  the  purposes  designated. 

The  President  promptly  and  readily  acceded  to  the  request  of 
the  Association,  and  issued  an  order  extending  the  benefits  of  our 
commutation  system  to  United  States  convicts  now  undergoing 
imprisonment  in  the  penal  institutions  of  this  State.  A  copy  of 
the  order  accompanies  this  note. 

The  mode  of  carrying  the  President's  humane  intention  into 
effect  is  understood  to  be,  that  the  names  of  convicts  who  have  so 
conducted  themselves  as  to  deserve  commutation,  are  to  be  sent 
to  him  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  regulations  as 
they  are  transmitted  to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  whereupon  the 
remission  of  the  sentence  will  be  immediately  granted. 

This  Association  congratulates  you  on  this  action  of  the  Presi- 
dent, both  because  a  fruitful  source  of  discontent  and  complaint  is 
now  removed,  and  because  good  conduct  in  prison  is  to  receive  an 
uniform  and  appropriate  reward.  Your  immediate  attention  to 
this  matter  is  solicited,  in  order  that  the  President's  design  may 
have  its  complete  accomplishment. 

In  behalf  of  the  New  York  Prison  Association, 

I  subscribe  myself,  with  much  respect, 
Yours  very  truly, 

THEODORE  W.  DWIGIIT, 
Chah^man  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

7.  Draft  op  an  Act  prepahed  by  the  Pmson  Association,  in 
relation  to  persons  imprisoned  under  sentence  for  offences 

AGAINST  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  UNITED  StATES. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled, 

\  1.  That  all  persons  convicted  of  offences  against  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  imprisoned  in  the  prisons  or  penitentiaries 
of  the  several  States,  in  execution  of  the  judgment  and  sentence 
upon  such  conviction,  shall  be  entitled  to,  and  shall  have  the  ])ene- 
fit  of  any  and  all  laws  of  the  State  in  which  they  are  or  shall  be 
80  imprisoned,  granting  and  assuring  to  persons  convicted  and 
imprisoned  for  offences  against  the  laws  of  the  State,  as  a  reward 

[Assem.  No.  38.]  6 
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for,  and  incentive  to  good  conduct  and  obedience  to  the  roles  and 
conformity  to  the  discipline  of  the  prison,  any  mitigation  of  their 
sentence,  or  reducing  the  term  of  their  imprisonment,  or  any  other 
privileges  or  immunities  whatever. 

§  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  respective  district  judges  of  the 
several  districts  of  the  United  States,  to  cause  this  law  to  be  exe- 
cuted, and  to  receive  and  pass  upon  the  evidence  authorized  by 
the  said  State  laws,  and  to  give  and  furnish  to  the  warden  or  other 
keeper  of  the  prison,  the  proper  certificate,  warrant  or  authority 
for  the  discharge  of  any  convict  imprisoned  as  aforesaid,  upon  a 
conviction  under  the  United  States  laws  before  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  his  sentence,  or  for  other  mitigation  of  his  punishment 
in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  State  laws  aforesaid,  and  such 
convict  shall  thereupon  be  discharged  from  imprisonment,  or  his 
punishment  otherwise  mitigated,  as  the  case  shall  require,  in  con- 
formity to  the  said  State  laws. 

KEPORT  OF  THE  DELEGATES  TO  THE  AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  SOCIAL 
SCIENCE. 

The  undersigned,  delegates  from  the  Prison  Association  of  New 
York  to  the  American  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Science,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report : 

The  meeting  which  we  were  appointed  to  i^ttend  was  the  first 
annual  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  organized  a 
year  ago  in  Boston,  Mass.  A  special  meeting  had  been  held  in 
December  of  last  year,  at  which  several  valuable  papers  were 
read,  and  important  discussions  held  on  the  subjects  to  which  they 
related.  There  had  also  been  held  last  spring,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Association,  a  highly  interesting  meeting  of  the  oflBcers  and 
friends  of  Reform  Schools  and  Houses  of  Refuge  in  the  United 
States,  at  which  this  Society  was  represented  by  one  of  its  oldest 
and  most  active  members. 

.  The  annual  meeting  was  held  in  the  city  of  New  Haven,  Conn., 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  9th  and  10th  inst.,  and  was  well 
attended  by  members  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  also 
by  citizens — ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen — of  that  ancient  seat  of 
learning.  Papers  of  great  ability  and  importance  were  offered, 
and  discussions,  no  less  able  and  valuable,  elicited  thereupon. 
The  interest  was  sustained  throughout  the  entire  exercises,  and 
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the  only  regret  felt  seemed  to  be  that  more  time  had  not  been 
allotted  to  them.  Pour  days,  instead  of  two,  might  have  been 
readily  and  profitably  expended  in  discussion  upon  the  many  im- 
portant themes  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Associatipni  either  in 
written  essays  or  extemporaneous  addresses. 

The  Assciciation  met  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m.,  oa  Tuesday^  in  the 
Council  Chamber  of  the  city  of  New  Haven,  which  bad  been  kindly 
tendered  for  its  use  by  the  city  authorities,  and  was  wekomed  by 
Mayor  Sperry  in  a  few  appropriate  remarks,  to  which  Mr.  F.  B, 
Sanborn,  one  of  the  secretaries,  returned  fitting  thanks. 

Gov.  Hawiey,  of  Connecticut,  was  temporarily  called  to  the 
chair,  and,  on  assuming  it,  said  that  the  wekome  of  New  Haven 
was  the  welcome  of  the  State,  which  had  been  honored  by  being 
selected  as  the  place  for  deliberations,  in  which,  net  Connecticut 
alone,  but  the  whole  country,  would  take  a  deep  interest. 

In  the  absence  of  Prof.  W.  B.  Rodgers,  the  president,  who  was 
detained  by  sickness,  the  Hon.  Amasa  A.  Walker,  of  Massachu- 
setts, was  unanimously  elected  vice-president,  and  presided  with 
dignity  and  ability  over  the  subsequent  sessions  of  the  AdBsociation, 
Gov.  Hawiey,  however,  retaining  the  chair  throughout  the  morn- 
ing session. 

In  the  absence  of  the  president  the  opening  address  was  de- 
livered by  the  corresponding  secretary,  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.  D., 
of  Boston.  This  was  an  able  and  scholarly  p^er,  in  which  the 
secretary  sketched  the  history  of  the  Association  during  its  brief 
eareer,  showing,  as  the  clear  result  of  one  year's  eifperience,  that 
the  Society  is  needed  and  will  be  sustained ;  defined  wliat  social 
science  is,  and  pointed  out  how  broad  and  comprehensive  is  the 
field  which  it  embraces,  being  equivalent  to  the  science  of -society, 
of  civilization,  of  whatever  belongs  to  man  as  a. social  being; 
invoked  the  co-operation  of  all  to  whom  any  of  the  problems  of 
social  science  are  objects  of  inquiry ;  showed  what  has  recently 
been  done  and  what  is  now  in  contemplation,  in  the  way  of  enlarg- 
ing the  means  of  juvenile  reformation  in  New  York,  New.  Jersey, 
Virginia,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa ;  and  presented  u  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  labors  of  various  organizations,  having  in  .view  tiie 
rescue  and  salvation  of  children,  the  improvement  of  the.  conditioo 
of  the  poor,  the  reformation  of  criminals  and  the  advance  of 
prison  discipline.  Among  others,  he  referred  to  the  Prison  Asso^ 
ciation  of  New  York,  and  complimented  it  as  showing  a  high 
degree  of  vitality  and  energy  in  its  work,  and  ^  engaged  in  duties 
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as  promising  as  they  are  important,  especially  that  which  it  is  now 
prosecuting — the  examination  of  the  prisons  of  the  State  by  sworn 
testimony. 

This  was  followed  by  a  discourse  from  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Barnard, 
of  Boston,  on  Early  Training,  as  a  Me.ans  of  Preventing  Pauperism 
and  Crime.  He  believed  that  the  destiny  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  human  race  is  fixed  before  they  roach  the  age  of  five  years, 
and  regarded  early  training  as  standing  between  every  child  and 
the  evil  one.  Children  must  not  be  left  to  play  around  the  streets, 
under  horses^  hoofs,  or  they  will  surely  come  to  ruin.  Edinburgh 
has  rfd  herself  of  young  paupers  and  criminals,  by  putting  them 
all  into  an  institution  finely  adapted  to  their  culture.  Frobel's 
Kindergarten  school,  in  Geimany,  was  saving  all  its  pupils  from 
evil  lives,  and  making  them  pure.  Mr  B.  related  many  interesting 
facts,  confirming  his  main  position,  which  it  would  take  too  much 
time  to  rehearse. 

Clarence  Cook,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  then  read  a  paper  on  the 
Art  of  Design,  as  applied  to  American  Maimfactures.  This  was 
an  exceedingly  well  written  paper,  vigorous  in  conception,  clear 
and  graceful  in  style,  and,  in  some  passages,  of  epigrammatic  point 
and  pungency.  We  cannot  attempt  an  analysis.  The  author  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  indiflTerence  to  this  species  of  culture,  shown 
even  in  our  best  manufactories,  those  managed  by  able  and  intelli- 
gent men.  He  admitted  that  all  needful  attention  was  given  to 
the  physical  comfort,  tlie  health,  the  moral  well-being,  and  the 
intellectual  culture  by  libraries,  reading-rooms,  lectures,  &c.,  of 
their  workmen;  but  added:  **I  do  not  know  one  [manufactory] 
where  anything  is  being  dbne  to  educate  American  boys  and  girls 
in  the  arts  of  design,  so  that  in  time  we  may  hope  to  depend  on 
ourselves  for  our  decorative  workmen,  and  not  go  on  forever  steal- 
ing our  designs  from  abroad,  or  depending  for  them  solely  on  for* 
eign  draughtsmen,  .as  we  do  to-day."  He  insisted  on  the  necessity 
for  such  education  of  our  countrymen  and  countrywomen  in  the 
arts  of  dtsign.  or  we  never  should  be  able  to  make  American 
manufacturers  rival  those  of  England  and  France. 

The  Association  re-assembled  at  half  past  two  o'clock,  p.  m., 
Vice-President  Walker  in  the  chair. 

The  first  business  in  order  was  to  hear  a  paper  prepared  by 
Robert  M.  Hartley,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  which  was  read  by  his 
son,  the  title  being  Female  Labor;  its  Difficulties  and  Wants  in 
Cities.    Mr.  Hartley's  long^  connection  with  the  New  York  Asso- 
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dation  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor,  added  to  an  origi- 
nal aptitude  for  such  investigations,  constituted  a  pre-eminent 
qualification  for  the  lucid  and  practical  treatment  of  the  subject 
assigned  him.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  meet  every  reasonable  expecta- 
tion, lie  first  glanced  at  the  several  classes  of  female  workers — 
domestic  servants,  laundresses,  thos^  who  engaged  in  ordinary 
house  labor,  and  sewing  women  in  their  several  divisions  and 
gradations  of  skill,  pointing  out  what  a  bitter  struggle  many  of 
them  have,  to  obtain  even  the  scantiest  livelihood.  He  next  glanced 
at  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor,  showing,  in  a  few  luminous 
sentences,  the  immutable  laws  which  control  those  relations,  and 
the  folly  of  attempting  to  fight  against  them;  they  are  the  work- 
manship of  the  Creator  and  cannot  be  overthrown.  He  then,  with 
keen  analysis,  traced  the  evils  connected  with  female  employment 
to  their  rise  and  fountain,  in  a  defective,  one-sided,  abnormal,  irra- 
tional female  education,  meaning  by  this  term  all  the  influences 
that  go  to  form  woman  for  the  sequel  of  her  life.  And,  finally, 
he  showed  that  the  remedy  for  the  evil  lay,  not  in  new  forms  of 
labor,  nor  in  any  arbitrary  or  forced  division  of  labor  between  the 
sexes;  but,  first,  in  a  re-education  of  society  to  juster  ideas,  and 
then,  as  a  consequence,  the  adoption  of  a  wiser  and  more  practical 
training  of  the  daughters  of  all  our  citizens,  from  the  highest  to 
the  humblest  in  the  community. 

This  paper  gave  rise  to  a  wide  and  able  discussion,  not  so  much 
on  the  special  theme  treated  by  Mr.  Hartley,  as  on  the  general 
relations,  methods,  and  necessities  of  labor  in  our  country;  a  dis- 
cussion which  drew  in  the  greater  part  of  the  prominent  members 
of  the  society,  and  was  several  times  resumed  after  the  interjec- 
tion of  other  papers,  but  to  attempt  a  report  of  which,  even 
within  the  briefest  limits,  would  swell  this  report  beyond  all 
reasonable  bounds. 

The  only  other  paper  read  at  this  session  was  a  most  interesting 
one  by  the  Hon.  Gideon  Haynes,  warden  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  prison,  on  Prison  Holidays.  JVIr.  Haynes  has,  within  the 
last  three  years,  adopted  the  novel  plan  of  giving  the  inmates  of 
his  prison  one  or  two  hours  of  recreation  in  the  prison  yard,  on 
all  public  holidays,  during  which  they  are  allowed  perfect  liberty 
to  converse  with  one  another  and  to  engage  in  all  sorts  of  athletic 
games.  They  have  now  enjoyed,  altogether,  some  twelve  or  fif- 
teen of  those  seasons,  and  Mr.  Havnes  claims  that  the  influence 
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iipon  the  prisoners  has  been  in  tHe  highest  degree  salutary  and 
reformative. 

The  first  paper  read  at  the  evening  session  was  by  Ex-Governor 
Washbiirney  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  relation  between  statute  and 
common  law.     Abstract  and   recondite  as  was  the   Governor's 
theme,  by  the  clearness  of  his  statements,  the  easy  flow  and  pol- 
ished grace  of  his  style,  and  his  admirable  elocution,  he  held  the 
audience  in  fixed  attention  for  a  full  hour.     He  drew  the  distinc- 
tion between  written  and  unwritten,  that  is,  between  the  statute 
and  common  law;  traced  the  sources  and  pointed  out  the  gi'eater 
breadth  of  the  latter;  defined  the  limits^  within  which  the  courts 
could  fix  the  meaning  of  the  law;  showetl  how  popular  sentiment 
bears  upon  and  sometimes  controls  the  administration  of  laws; 
emphasized  the  importance  of  having  wise  law-makers;  urged  the 
necessity  of  compensating  judges  so  as  to  place  them  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  improper  influences;  denounced  the  policy  of  niaking 
them  dependent  on  popular  suflfi^age;  and  insisted  that,  since  they 
need  a  long  and  laborious  special  training  for  their  duties,  their 
tenure   of   office   should   not   be  temporary,   but   during   good 
behavior. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Washburne's  discourse,  one  of  the 
undersigned  was  called  to  the  stand  and  read  a  paper  on  The 
Contract  System  of  Prison  Labor;  in  which,  after  defining  what 
the  contract  system  is,  he  showed,  by  a  wide  array  of  proofs,  to 
what  an  extent  it  obstructs  the  financial  interests  of  the  State  j 
how  it  disturbs  and  impairs  the  discipline  of  the  prisons,  and 
"how  it  interferes  with  the  reformation  of  the  prisoners  and  their 
preparation  for  a  return  to  civil  life  by  hindering,  first,  their 
intellectual  training;  secondly,  their  moral  culture,  and,  thirdly, 
their  acquisition  of  a  trade;,  education,  religion,  and  the  mastery 
of  a  business,  being  the  three  most  important  agencies  in  effecting 
a  radical  and  permanent  cure  of*  the  criminal  classes. 

Three  sessions  of  the  Afesowation  ^w^re  held  on  Wednesday,  the 
10th,  as  on  the  preceding  day.  Ifa  the  morning  session  a  very 
able  and  learned  paper  on  The  Infectious  Nature  of  (^holera,  was 
read  by  Dr.  Wm.  Read,  of  Boston;  another  by  Dr.  Edward  Jar- 
vis,  of  the  same  city,  on  The  Connection  of  Food  with  Health 
and  the  Responsibility  of  Housekeepers;  and  a  third  by  F.  B. 
Sanborn,  Esq.,  on  Dr.  Blanchet's  System  of  Teaching  Deaf  Mutes 
in  Common  Schools.  A  leading  feature  of  this  system  is  to  teach 
mutes  to  articulate,  and  to  mingle  them  with  children  who  speak. 
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A  long,  able  and  interesting  discussion  was  had  on  the  subject  of 
this  paper,  which  occupied  a  considerable  pait  of  the  afternoon 
session.  Messnk  Turner^  Stone,  Day  and  Gallaudet,  all  of  them 
experts,  earnestly  opposed  Dn  Blanchet^s  system^  first,  as  being 
no  novelty  but  an  exploded  heresyy  aud  secondly,  as  utterly 
visionary  and  impracticable* 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  discussion*  the  Hon*  David  A.  Wilder, 
of  Boston,  read  a  paper  on  Improved  Dwellings*  The  chief  point 
in  bis  plan  was  the  substitution  of  the  octagonal  for  the  square 
form  of  houses,  as  being  cheaper,  more  economical  of  space,  safer 
in  case  of  fire,  better  adapted  to  ventilation  and  the  admission  of 
light,  and  more  easily  aud  thoroughly  heated.  He  did  not  expect 
that  his  plan  would  be  accepted  at  once,  but  thought  that  it  would 
be  in  time* 

In  the  evening,  one  of  the  undersigned  gave  an  extended  account, 
orally,  of  the  Irish  system  of  convict  prisons,  which  called  forth 
approving  remarks  from  Messrs*  Sanborn,  Wilder  and  Walker* 

Resolutions  of  thanks  for  couitesies  received  from  the  author- 
ities and  citizens  of  New  Haven,  and  of  greetings  to  the  British 
Association  for  the  promotion  of  social  science,  then  in  session  at 
Manchester,  England,  closed  the  labors  of  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  society,  which,  at  ten  o'clock,  p.  m.,  adjourned  sine  die^ 

The  Association  may  well  be  congratulated  on  the  eminently 
successful  beginning  it  has  made,  in  a  field  as  broad  in  the  range, 
as  it  is  important  in  the  nature,  of  its  investigtitious*  It  saims  are 
lofty  and  beneficent.  To  extend  the  domain  and  increase  the 
power  of  education;  to  improve  law;  to  soften  the  rigors,  with- 
out impairing  the  terrors  of  justice;  to  repress  crime  by  preven- 
tive and  reformatory  measures;  to  stimulate  industry,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  mitigate  its  toils;  to  impart  to  the  poor  providence 
and  thrift;  to  foster  commerce  and  trade  by  extending  a  know- 
ledge of  their  laws;  to  promote  international  amity  and  peace;  and 
to  give  the  utmost  practicable  eflfect  to  the  great  doctrine  of 
human  brotherhood — such  ai'e  the  high  and  worthy  ends  which 
the  Association  is  seeking  to  accomplish*  May  Heaven  speed  the 
work  and  hasten  a  consummation  to  which  so  much  enlightened 
and  earnest  labor  is  directed* 

All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted* 

E.  C.  WINES, 
G.  B.  HUBBELL, 

New  York,  OcU  18,  1866.  Delegates. 
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LETTERS  PROM  CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS  ABROAD. 
1.  A  Letter  from  Mr.  Commissioner  Hill. 

Heath  House,  Stapleton,  Bristol,  England,  ? 

July  18,  1866.      \ 

My  Dear  Sir — ^I  received-  your  last  kind  letter  a  few  days  ago^ 
and  was  gratified  by  your  friendly  approval  of  our  reception  of 
Mr.  Hubbell.  We  found  him  very  intelligent,  and  much  in  ear- 
nest to  gather  up  all  the  information  which  the  brevity  of  his 
sojourn  permitted  him  to  obtain. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  the  report  you  kindly  promise 
me.  I  hope  you  do  not  spare  our  shortcomings.  Sincerity,  when 
joined  to  friendly  sentiments,  i**  most  valuable,  and  not  the  less  so 
when  severe.  All  the  world  is  in  its  infancy  as  regards  the  treat- 
ment of  criminals,  and  requires  the  aid  of  mutual  suggestion  and 
criticism.  Yet  the  critic  should  always  bear  in  mind  how  much 
the  system  of  each  country  will  necessarily  vary  according  to  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  You  appear  to  me  to  have  an 
advantage  of  almost  immeasurable  value  over  us,  in  a  scattered 
rural  population,  demanding  the  aid  of  a  multitude  of  laborers. 
This  will  enable  you,  and  perhaps  already  does  so,  to  place  crimi- 
nals, old  and  young,  when  reformed  as  far  as  they  can  be  while 
under  confinement,  in  situations  in  which  the  motives  to  well- 
doing are  stronger,  and  the  temptations  to  relapse  much  fewer 
than  they  can  be  in  our  condensed  population,  competing  with 
each  other  for  the  means  of  subsistence  in  what  is  not  seldom  a 
desperate  struggle. 

In  Massachussetts,  my  friend  Mr.  Sanborn  seems  almost  en- 
grossed in  a  consideration  of  the  consequences  to  be  derived  from 
this  advantage,  which,  great  as  it  is,  I  am  inclined  to  think  he 
somewhat  over-estimates.  He  would  make  the  reformatory  school 
a  mere  caravanserai,  and  would  dispose  of  the  youths  as  rapidly 
as  places  could  be  found  for  them.  But  unless  I  misunderstand 
the  position  which  a  young  malefactor,  however  well-intentioned, 
will  hold  with  his  employer,  he  would  not  attain  any  tincture  of 
school  knowledge,  which  would  be  a  great  loss  to  him.  Still  I 
have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Sanborn  has  seized  the  true  principle. 

We  are  still  suflering  here,  as  doubtless  you  are  also  to  some 
extent,  for  want  of  the  public  mind  being  duly  pervaded  with  the 
principles  of  reformatory  treatment,  which  leads  to  great  fluctua. 
tions  of  sentiment;  sometimes  harshness  is  invoked,  and  sometimes 
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perqicious  indulgence  becomes  popular.     But  right  views  are,  I 
am  glad  to  say,  making  a  steady  progress. 

Ill  entei-taining  this  opinion,  I  hope  I  am  not  unconsciously 
yielding  to  a  bias,  to  which  every  man  of  my  age  must  be  exposed. 
Feeling  that  his  season  for  aiding  in  the  establishment  and  diffu- 
sion of  sound  principles  is  passing,  or  rather  has  passed  away,  he 
is  fain  to  console  himself  with  the  hope  that  progress  cannot  be 
stayed,  but  will  continue,  however  many  workers  may  find  their 
time  of  labor  gone  by. 

I  hope  you  receive  the  publications  of  the  Social  Science  Asso- 
ciation; but  if  you  do  not,  I  would  venture  to  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  your  proposing  a  mutual  subscription,  as  the  simplest 
means  of  obtaining  and  affording  a  regular  supply  of  information. 

I  have  asked  my  friend  Mr.  Murray,  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Irish  Convict  Prisons,  and  the  inspector  of  Irish  Reformatories,  to 
send  you  his  Report  on  Reformatory  Schools,  just  published. 

Mr.  Sydney  Turner,  inspector  of  British  Reformatory  and  In- 
dustrial Schools,  has  just  published  his  annual  report.  If  you 
have  an  agent  in  this  country,  it  perhaps  might  be  suitable  to  ask 
him  to  send  you  a  copy  of  each  of  the  authorized  reports  con- 
nected with  the  treatment  of  criminals,  which  is  likely  to  interest 
you. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  such  a  duty  -as  this  might  naturally  be 
expected  to  be  performed  by  the  gentlemen  connected  with  your 
legation  to  our  court.  After  suffering  these  young  men  to  remain 
in  idleness  and  frivolity,  we  have  at  length  begun  to  utilize  our 
own  secretaiies  and  attaches  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  are  now 
obtaining  very  important  information  through  their  means.  But 
each  nation  must  take  its  own  course,  and  will  scarcely  endure 
much  interference. 

Let  me  beg  of  you  to  avail  yourselves  of  every  opportunity  of 
sending  your  friends  to  us  when  any  are  coming  whose  pursuits 
and  qualifications  enable  them,  and  make  them  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing «uch  information  as  we  can  afford.  We  shall  consider  it  a 
privilege  to  exchange  ideas  with  them,  and  to  furnish  them  with 
all  such  assistance  as  it  may  be  in  our  power  to  render. 

Believe  me,  dear  sir,  with  fervent  wishes  for  the  success  of  your 
praiseworthy  labors,  and  for  the  preservation  of  your  health  and 
strength. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  M.  D.  HILL. 

Rev.  E.  C.  Wines,  D.D- 
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2.  A  Second  Letter  from  Mr.  CbMMisstoNER  Hill. 

London,  July  27tk,  1866. 

My  Dear  Sir — I  have  to  acknowledge  with  thanks,  the  arrival 
of  your  twenty-first  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  your 
Prison  Association,  which  I  have  read  with  deep  interest. 

Your  answer,  which  you  insert  in  it,  to  a  letter  of  mine,  has 
suggested  a  doubt  as  to  whether  I  have  asked  you  to  thank  Dr. 
Dwight  for  his  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  that  document, 
from  which  I  have  derived  most  valuable  infonnation.  I  beg, 
therefore,  that  you  will  kindly  supply  my  omission,  if  I  have 
made  it. 

Your  remarks  on  the  state  of  our  convict  prisons,  as  represented 
in  Miss  Carpenter's  book,  are  well  founded,  as  showing'  a  lament- 
able state  of  things;  but  great  improvements  have  been  made 
since  she  wrote,  and  our  English  convict  prisons  are  now  assimi* 
lated  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  those  of  Ireland — the  conduct 
and  results  of  which  are  admirable.  Still,  we  cannot  boast  of  so 
small  a  proportion  of  relapses  as  in  your  prisons;  the  difference, 
indeed,  is  enormous;  but  you  will  permit  me  to  doubt  whether 
your  superiority  is  due  to  your  prison  discipline. 

I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  cannot  attribute  it  to  such  a  cause. 
To  me  it  appears  that  you  owe  it  to  the  unspeakable  advantage 
you  have  over  us  in  the  high  value  of  labor,  skilled  and  unskilled, 
in  the  United  States.  Your  prisoners,  after  discharge,  can  main- 
tain themselves  by  honest  means,  with  far  less  difficulty  than  is 
encountered  by  ours;  who,  when  they  go  forth  from  the  prison 
gates,  have  to  encounter  a  severe  struggle,  first,  to  obtain  employ- 
ment, and  then  to  keep  it.  These  difficulties  are,  I  trust,  dimin- 
ishing, but  they  are  still  such  as  to  make  the  disposal  of  our  ex- 
prisoners  a  work  of  trouble  and  anxiety. 

But  I  enter  on  these  comparisons  with  reluctance,  lest  they 
should  degenerate  into  national  heart-burnings. 

For  myself,  I  am  too  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  great 
defects  which  are  yet  to  be  found  in  our  own  system  to  come  under 
the  dominion  of  a  boastful  spirit. 

You  will  not,  I  am  sure,  be  surprised  that  I  should  have  read 
your  strictures  on  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  in  your 
repoii:s,  on  the  unfitness  of  many  of  your  officers  for  their  duties, 
and  on  a  wide-spread  laxity  in  the  perfonnance  of  them,  with 
feelings  which  I  regret  to  entertain  as  regards  any  of  your  insti- 
tutions.    Li  particular,  I  grieve  to  learn  that  your  justices  of  the 
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peace,  a  most  important  body  of  men,  are  lower  in  social  and 
moral  status  than  heretofore,  insomuch  that  the  office  is  not 
sought  by  the  better  classes.  It  is  not  so  with  us  at  present. 
Your  suggestions  for  raising  the  character  of  these  magistrates 
deserve  respectful  consideration;  but  to  be  frank,  I  cannot  con- 
sider them  OS  likely  to  accomplish  your  object.  I  learn  incident* 
ally  that  your  justices  retain  their  fees  for  their  own  use.  This 
was  once  so  in  England;  and  the  justices  thus  acting  were  called 
trading  justices. 

They  have  gradually  died  out,  and  a  magistrate  would  be  con* 
sidered  as  degrading  himself,  if  he  retained'  fees  for  his  own  use. 
They  go  to  remunerate  the  clerk,  an  officer  who  has  gradually  risen 
into  importance,  and  is  almost  universally  an  attorney  regularly 
bred  to  the  law. 

You  speak,  too,  with  animadversion,  of  many  of  your  district 
attorneys — perhaps  I  should  rather  say  of  some  among  them — 
stating,  that  as  a  body,  they  deserve  and  enjoy  the  respect  of  the 
community.  But  the  powers  which  they  are  permitted  to  exer- 
cise over  the  fate  of  prisoners,  is  so  extensive,  and  of  necessity  so 
ill-defined,  that  without  reading  your  reports,  I  should  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  serious  abuse  must  inevitably  grow  out  of 
such  a  system.  The  State  must  contain  sixty  such  officers,  and  it 
is  very  difficult  to  believe  that  sixty  individuals  will  be  chosen, 
each  of  whom  can  be  trusted  with  the  responsibilities  he  is  called 
upon  to  sustain. 

Heath  House,  Stapleton,  \ 
Bristol,  Nov.  3rcZ,  1866.         ] 

My  letter  to  you  has  remained  a  long  time  unfinished,  but  ill- 
ness, a  press  of  business  and  other  impediments,  have  risen  up 
against  me.  The  consequence  is,  that  many  observations  with 
which  I  intended  to  trouble  you,  have  leaked  out  of  my  defective 
memory,  and  you  are  spared  the  task  of  reading  them. 

I  have  now  to  acknowledge  your  favor  of  October  12th,  which 
I  do  with  many  thanks.  The  pains  you  have  taken  to  put  me  iu 
possession  of  Green's  case,  are  so  far  beyond  anything  I  expected, 
that  I  reflect  upon  myself  for  having  occupied  so  much  of  your 
time,  and  that  of  the  eminent  men  whom  you  consulted.  Perhaps 
you  will  have  the  kindness  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Hon. 
Robert  C.  Winthrop,  when  you  see  him. 

Your  countryman,  Dudley  D.  Field,  Esq.,  is  now  in  England, 
and  my  daughter   delivered  my  message  to  him   at  the  social 

# 
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science  meeting  held  last  month  in  Manchester.  His  contributions 
there  were  highly  valued,  and  he  is  about  to  give  an  address  in 
London  to  the  Social  Science  Association,  which,  we  trust,  will 
stimulate  law  reform  in  this  country,  as  we  are  not  satisfied  with 
our  rate  of  progress.  I  have  invited  him  to  visit  me,  but  he  fears 
his  time  will  not  permit  him  to  come,  while  my  health  does  not 
permit  me  to  seek  him  in  London. 

I  shall  look  forward  with  interest  to  the  report  by  yourself  and 
Dr.  Dwight  on  the  prisons  and  prison  systems  of  eighteen  States 
of  your  Union  and  of  Canada.  I  rejoice  at  your  prospect  of 
freeuig  the  administration  of  your  prisons  from  the  influence  of 
party  politics. 

I  have  read  a  short  report  of  your  meeting  at  New  Haven.  I 
am  glad  you  have  established  a  social  science  association,  but  I 
would  venture  to  suggest  that,  in  the  pi*esent  state  of  feeling 
which  imhappily  exists  in  our  respective  countries,  it  is  hardly 
wise  to  introduce  national  reflections,  except  imperatively  called 
for,  and  then,  I  am  sure,  you  will  agree  that  great  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  justice  and  courtesy.  For 
instance,  free  trade  with  England  is  called  ''an  English 
monopoly,"  an  abuse  of  terms  which  would  be  ludicrous  if  it 
were  not  painful.  Again,  education  in  England  was  made,  it  was 
'said,  a  sort  of  helot  in  comparison  with  that  of  Prussia  and 
France,  i.  c.,  it  was  held  up  for  scorn! 

With  ardent  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  invaluable  laboi's  and 
those  of  your  colleagues, 

I  remain,  my  dear  sir, 

Very  truly  yours, 

M.  D.  HILL. 
Rev.  E.  C.  Wines,  D.  D. 

P.  S. — Our  friend.  Miss  Carpenter,  has  arrived  safely  in  Lidia. 
At  the  date  of  her  last  letter  she  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Bombay,  in  good  health,  and  with  high  expectations  of  being  use- 
ful in  promoting  sound  education  of  the  female  native  population 
of  our  vast  possessions  in  India. 

3.  A  Letter  from  Frederick  Hill,  Esq.,  for  many  tears  In- 
spector OF  Prisons  in  Scotland,  and  subsequently  in  Eng- 
land. 

London,  January  15,  1867. 

Sir — ^I  thank  you  for  the  copy  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me 
of  the  twenty-first  annual  report  of  your  Association,  which  con- 
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tains  matter  of  great,  though  much  of  it,  of  mournful  interest. 
The  amount  of  crime  shown  by  your  report  to  exist  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  its  increase,  the  advancing  organization  of  malct 
factors,  and,  above  all  the  extent  to  which  justice  is  at  present 
polluted,  and  the  arm  of  the  law  paralized,  are  most  melancholy 
and  alarming;  but  your  Association  have  taken  the  first  step 
towards  the  removal  of  these  evils  by  the  uncompromising  and 
courageous  manner  in  which  you  have  brought  them  to  light. 
And  in  a  community  like  yours,  the  latent  power  of  the  good  must 
be  so  much  greater  than  the  power,  whether  latent  or  open,  of  the 
bad,  that  the  better  part  of  society  have  but  to  bestir  themselves 
to  obtain  a  swift  and  complete  victory. 

To  advert  to  the  special  subject  of  prisons,  I  am  sorry  to  observe 
the  generally  bad  state  of  the  local  prisons,  but  congratulate  you 
on  the  improvements  made  in  the  State  prisons.  I  heartily  agree 
with  you  in  the  great  importance  of  productive  labor  in  a  prison ; 
indeed,  I  consider  it  the  foundation  of  every  good  system  of  disci- 
pline. By  a  remarkable  coincidence  in  time,  *when,  as  appears 
from  your  report  about  twetity-flve  years  ago,  the  plan  of  giving 
prisonei-s  a  stated  task,  and  then  allowing  to  them,  for  their  own  ben* 
efit  and  that  of  their  families,  the  value  of  any  overwork  they  may 
do,  first  suggested  itself  in  your  State  and  began  to  be  adopted, 
I,  unaware  of  what  you  were  doing,  devised  the  same  arrangement 
in  Scotland,  where  I  then  held  the  office  of  inspector  of  prisons, 
and  after  a  time  it  became  the  rule  (with  highly  beneficient  results) 
in  every  prison  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  A  reference  to  the 
accompanying  book,*  of  which  I  request  your  acceptance,  will 
afford  more  information  on  this  topic. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obd't  servant, 

FREDERICK  HILL. 
Dr.  Wines,  Con^eaponding  Secretary  of  the 

New  York  Prison  Association. 


THE  CONVICT'S  FRIEND. 

It  has  been  deemed  proper,  as  affording  a  striking  illustration  of 

the  good  effect  of  kindness  in  prison  administration,  to  insert  the 

following,  addressed  by  a  convict  in  Sing  Sing  prison,  to  Mr.  G. 

B.  Hubbell.     The  lines,  while  showing  a  high  degree  of  sensi- 

*  An  able  and  moit  Taloable  work  on  erlme  by  Mr.  Hill  himself. 
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bility,  evince  considerable  talent  and  skill  at  versification.  They 
were  sent  without  signature,  and  Mr,  GL  has  no  idea  who  the 
auther  is. 


To  the  Hon,  G.  B.  HubbtU,  fbrmerly  Agent  and  Warden  ei  Sing  Sing  Prison. 

BT   A   CONVICT. 

The  Convict*!  Friend!  the  Convioi'a  Friend! 

The  people  mattered  <<«hane**! 
That  one  so  good  should  condescend 

To  bear  so  vile  a  name. 
He  heeded  not  their  idle  wordsy 

Felt  not  their  harmleu  itingt; 
His  master  was  the  Lord  of  Lords, 

He  served  the  King  of  Kings. 
And  when  the  Jealons  world  compUine4» 

Or  cared  not  to  commend, 
He  only  smiled,  and  still  remained 

The  friendlcM  Convict's  Friend. 

Till  angels  from  above  shall  deign 

To  come  at  mercy's  calls. 
We  ne'er  shall  see  his  like  again 

Within  these  prison  walls. 
With  firm  but  gentle  hand  be  curbed 

Our  wild  and  wayward  wills. 
And  calmed  the  storm  that  once  distarbed 

Mount  Pleasant's*  peaceful  hills. 
He  would  not  break  our  stubborn  hearts ; 

He  only  sought  to  bend 
By  gentle  means  and  kindly  arts, 

And  be  the  Convict's  Friend. 

His  Christian  spirit  sympathised 

As  only  Christians  can ; 
And  in  each  convict  recognised 

A  fallen  brother  man. 
And  we  to  him  could  always  go. 

As  to  a  father  dear. 
And  pour  our  tales  of  grief  and  woe 

In  his  attentive  ear ; . 
And  none  who  sought  him  failed  to  see. 

Or  failed  to  comprehend 
Why  he  alone  of  all  should  be 

The  Convict's  steadfast  Friend. 

He  knew  what  others  never  knew. 

Felt  what  they  never  felt; 
He  did  what  others  never  do. 

Dealt  as  they  never  dealt. 
Where  others  saw  unmingled  viie, 

And  mental,  moral  dearth. 
He  saw,  with  sense  more  Just  and  nice, 


*  Sing  Sing  was  formerly  called  Mount  Pleasant. 
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The  ftMidenia  of  birth; 
A  thooaand  hidden  things^  on  which 

Oar  very  lives  depend ; 
And  jostioe*  love  and  merey  teaoh 

The  honest  ConTiot's  Friend. 

He  would  not  grind  us  down  for  pelf 

In  this  aoonrsed  den ; 
lie  rather  chose  to  wrong  himself 

Than  wrong  his  fellow  men. 
And  if  for  tme  or  fancied  wrong 

We  sought  and  claimed  redress, 
lie  listened  patiently  and  long 

And  answered  "no,"  or  **yes.»* 
But  with  hii  judgments.  Just  and  kiiid> 

We  dared  not  to  contend ; 
We  recognised  a  master  mind 

Within  the  Conyiot*s  Friend. 

The  hate  by  other  men  inspired 

Was  turned  to  lore  by  him, 
And  his  great  kindncM  ncTcr  tired. 

While  they  were  harsh  and  grim. 
And  when  he  made  his  last  good-bye. 

To  come  again  no  more. 
Oh !  there  were  many  weeping  eyes 

That  nerer  wept  before. 
"So  more  upon  his  gentle  will 

Our  hopes  and  fears  depend ; 
We  miss  him  here,  but  he  is  still 

The  CouTiet's  cherished  Friend. 

REPORT  ON  THE  PRISONS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  IRELAND. 

BY  6.   B.   HUBBELL. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Executive  Committee:  The  undersigned 
having  occasion,  in  the  spring  of  1866,  to  visit  England  on  pri- 
vate business,  was  honored  with  a  request  from  the  Prison  Associ- 
ation  of  New  York  to  give  some  attention  to  the  prisons  of  that 
country,  and,  if  })ossible,  to  cross  the  channel  and  examine  the 
Irish  convict  system,  which  has  obtained  so  just  a  celebrity 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  To  this  request  I  readily  acceded, 
prompted  no  less  by  my  own  interest  in  the  subject  than  by 
the  wishes  of  ray  colleagues  in  the  Association.  I  devoted  all 
the  time  I  could  command  to  the  prisons  and  reformatories  of 
England  and  Ireland,  and  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  report  em- 
bodying the  results  of  my  inquiries. 

I.  THE  ENGLISH  PRISONS. 
There  are,  besides  the  juvenile  reformatories,  two  great  divi- 
sions or  classes  of  English  peualinstitutions :  1.  The  county  and 
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borough  prisons ;  and,  2.  The  penal  servitude  or  government 
prisons.  These  will  be  considered  in  the  order  named;  and  first, 
of  course,  the  county  and  borough  jails, 

1.  Machinery  of  the  System. 

The  county  jails  and  borough  or  city  prisons  of  England  are  all 
under  the  supervision  of  the  board  of  county  magistrates  ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  local  authorities  of  each  county.  This  board  meets 
every  three  months  in  what  is  called  quarter-sessions.  They  ap- 
point all  prison  officers,  and  make  all  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
management  of  the  prisons  under  their  care.  At  each  meeting 
they  choose  two  or  more  of  their  own  number  as  visiting  justices 
for  the  ensuing  quarter. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  visiting  justices  cover  a  wide 
range,  and  are  highly  important.  They  are  required  to  hold  their 
first  meeting  the  week  after  their  appointment.  At  this  meeting 
their  first  business  is  to  consider  the  report  of  their  predecessors 
and  the  orders  of  the  quarter-sessions  thereon,  and  then  to  make 
arrangements  for  a  frequent  visitation  of  the  prisons  within  their 
jurisdiction,  and  for  a  general  meeting  as  often  at  least  as  once  a 
month.  All  the  affairs  of  the  prisons,  their  discipline,  labor, 
finances,  dietaries,  repairs,  &c.,  &c.,  come  under  their  notice,  and, 
within  certain  limitations,  are  subject  to  their  control. 

These  officers  are  required  to  keep,  in  each  prison,  three  books: 
i.  A  visiting  justices'  visit  book,  in  which  are  to  be  recorded  all 
visits  and  observations  made  by  them,  either  individually  or  col- 
lectively, together  with  the  observations  of  any  other  justice  who 
may  visit  the  prison,  although  not  appointed  a  visiting  justice. 
2.  A  visiting  justices'  minute  book,  in  which  must  be  recorded  the 
proceedings  of  the  visiting  justices  at  all  general  meetings.  3.  A 
visiting  justices'  order-book,  in  which  are  to  be  entered  all  orders 
issued  by  them  in  regard  to  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
administration  and  discipline  of  the  prison. 

The  visiting  justices  are  further  required,  at  each  quarter-ses- 
sions, to  make  a  report  in  writing  of  the  state  and  condition  of 
each  prison  within  their  jurisdiction,  of  the  repairs,  additions  or 
alterations  made  or  needed,  of  any  abuses  observed  by  themselves, 
or  reported  to  them  by  others,  in  the  management  of  the  prison, 
and  of  the  general  state  of  the  prisoners,  as  to  morals,  discipline, 
employment,  labor  and  observance  of  the  rules. 

Further,  any  justice  of  the  peace,  having  jurisdiction  in  thci 
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place  to  which  a  prison  belongs,  may,  at  any  time,  enter  into  and 
examine  the  condition  of  such  prison  and  of  the  prisoners  therein, 
and  enter  any  observations  he  may  think  fit  in  the  visitors'  book, 
to  be  kept  by  the  governor;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  governor  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  visiting  justices,  at  their  next  visit,  to 
any  entries  made  in  the  said  book. 

Here  we  sec  provision  is  made  for  an  effective  inspection  and 
supervision  of  the  county  and  borough  prisons;  a^ provision  which, 
as  far  as  I  had  opportunity  to  observe,  or  was  otherwise  informed, 
is  carried  into  effect  with  fidelity  and  vigor. 

On  the  report  of  the  visiting  justices  to  the  justices  in  quarter- 
sessions  assembled  of  any  prisoner  for  extraordinary  diligence  or 
merit,  that  body  may  recommend  the  said  prisoner  to  the  royal 
clemency,  and  if  a  pardon  is  extended  to  him,  the  visiting  justice, 
in  addition  to  the  necessary  clothing,  may  furnish  him  with  any 
sum  of  money  they  maj'  deem  proper,  not  exceeding  twenty  shil- 
lings. They  have  also  the  power  to  afford  discharged  prisoners 
such  moderate  sum  of  money  as  may  be  necessary,  as  a  means  of 
returning  to  their  families,  or  of  reaching  any  ^ place  of  honest 
employment. 

It  is  the  right  of  every  prisoner  to  complain  to  the  -visiting  jus- 
tices of  anything  which  he  may  consider  improper  in  the  treat- 
ment he  receives  from  the  oflScers,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  examine 
into  such  complaints. 

In  order  to  secure  greater  uniformity  in  the  management  of  local 
prisons,  three  inspectors  of  prisons  are  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  England,  one  for  Ireland  and  one  for  Scotland.  One  of 
the  three,  so  appointed  for  England,  devotes  his  time  to  the 
inspection  of  reformatories,  the  other  two  to  that  of  prisons. 
These  latter  divide  the  territory  into  two  sections,  called  *' northern 
and  southern  districts."  Each  is  required  to  visit  in  person  and 
fully  to  inspect  every  prison  in  his  district  at  least  once  in  each 
year,  and  as  there  are  more  than  one  hundred  prisons  to  bo  thus 
visited  and  inspected,  it  may  readily  be  seen  that  his  task  is  no 
easy  one,  if  he  performs  the  work  properly. 

No  prisoners  awaiting  trial  must,  under  any  circumstances,  be 
placed  in  association  with  those  who  have  been  convicted^nd  are 
under  punishment,  in  pursuance  of  such  conviction. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  call  the  attention  of  the  visit. 
ing  justices,  by  letter,  to  any  irregularity  he  may  have  observed 
[Assem.  No.  38.]  7 
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in  a  prison,  or  any  complaint  he  may  have  to  make  against  the 
buildings,  the  officers,  or  the  discipline  of  a  prison ;  and  the  visit- 
ing justices  must  enter  a  copy  of  such  letter  in  their  minute  book. 
The  inspectors-  are  required  to  make  their  annual  report  to  the 
Secretai-y  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  briefly  stating  the 
condition  of  each  prison  as  to  the  number  of  prisoners  committed 
during  the  year,  the  daily  average  of  the  same,  recommittals, 
total  expenditures,  average  annual  cost,  profits  resulting  from 
prison  labor,,  number  of  certified  cellsj  also  of  those  not  certified, 
punishment  cells,  yard  room,,  the  mode  of  lighting  at  night, 
health  of  the  inmates,  religious  and  secular  instruction  imparted 
to  them,  condition  of  buildings,  mode  of  employment  of  prisoners, 
scale  of  diet,  and  such  other  points  as  may  tend  to  throw  new 
light  on  the  management  of  the  prisons. 

The  powers  anA  duties  of  the  inspectors  for  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  inspectors  for  England. 
Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  machineiy  of  the  English  prison 
system,  so  far  as  the  same  relates  to  the  local  prisons  of  the 
country. 

2.  Prison  Premises  and  Buildings. 

The  prison  premises  vary  from  four  to  eight  acres.  The  loca- 
tion selected  is  usually  elevated  and  healtby,.and  not  unfrequently 
beautiful.  The  prisons  are  all  enclosed  with  brick  or  stone  walls, 
well  constructed,  two.  to  three  feet  thick  at  the  biise,  and  twelve 
to  fourteen  inches  at  the  top,  and  about  twenty  feet  high.  The 
drainage  is,  for  the  most  pjvrt,  excellent  The  grounds  of  most  of 
the  prisons  are  tastefully,  laid  out.  Some  are  cultivated  and  pro- 
duce good  crops  of  vegetables,. and  some  are  ornamented  with 
shrubs,. vines  and  flowers,  and  present  a  very  attractive  appear- 
ance. Much. of  the  ground,  however,  ia  the  yards,  is  arranged  in 
oblongs  and.  circles,, surrounded  by  walks,  in  which  the  prisoners 
takiB  their  daily  exercise.. 

All  modern  prison  buildings,  in  England,  are  constructed  of  brick 
or-stone,  in  most  cases-both  materials  being  used.  They  are  built  on 
the  radiating.plan,  originally  copied  after  the  eastern  penitentiary 
in  Philadelphia*  The  wings  radiate  from  an  octagon  centre.  Some 
prisons  have  four,  some  fi^se^  and  some  six  wings.  The  halls  run 
through  the  ceutre,.and  are  lighted  from  the  roof,  the  light  being 
so  managed  as  to  produce  a«  cheei€ul  and  beautiful  eflfect.  The 
capacity  of  the  prisons  varies  from  three  to  six  hundred  cells. 
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One  wing  is  usually  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  officers,  having 
a  separate  room  for  each  department  of  the  administration.  There 
are,  in  each  hall,  from  thi*ee  to  four  galleries  of  cells;  never  more. 
The  cells  vary  from  seven  by  eleven  feet  to  eight  by  fourteen 
feet,  and  from  eight  to  t«n  feet  high.  Each  cell  has  a  water 
eloeet,  gas  burner  and  hammock.  Each  prisoner  is  supplied  with 
soap,  towel,  comb,  dish  and  spoon  for  his  food,  and  with  a  table 
knife,  when  he  has  meat.  Each  cell  is  also  furnished  with  a  small 
table  hunor  on  hiuores.  so  that  it  can  be  let  down  when  not  in  use. 
A  bell  pull  is  placed  in  every  cell,  so  that  the  prisoner  can  at  any 
time  call  a  warder  in  case  of  need.  Each  prisoner  is  furnished 
with  a  card,  on  which  is  printed  the  prison  rules,  and  another  on 
which  is  marked  his  degree  of  conduct.  Attached  to  the  bell 
pull,  by  a  spring,  is  an  iron  card  or  plate,  with  the  number  of  the 
cell  painted  on  it  This  plate  springs  out  of  the  wall  whenever 
the  inmate  rings  the  bell;  an  arrangement  which  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  directing  the  warder  to  the  right  cell,  and  of  detecting 
and  exposing  any  prisoner  who  may  ring  for  an  improper  object. 
The  cells,  in  all  the  prisons  which  I  saw,  are  kept  very  clean,  and 
are  frequently  washed  with  lime.  All  the  prisons  visited  have 
basements,  and  their  sites  are  so  elevated,  and  the  drainage  so 
perfect,  that  these  underground  rooms  seemed  nearly  as  dry  as 
any  other  part  of  the  edifice. 

Each  prison  has  a  chapel  of  ample  dimensions  for  all  the  prison- 
ers that  can  be  accommodated  upon  the  premises.  It  is  uniformly 
placed  in  the  second  story  of  the  entranc<j  wing,  directly  over 
the  rooms  occupied  by  the  officers  as  their  business  apartments, 
with  the  entrance  from  the  second  gallery  of  cells.  Those  which 
I  saw  are  all  of  the  gothic  order  of  architecture,  with  groined 
roofs,  always  neatly  and  sometimes  beautifully  arranged,  and  well 
calculated  to  produce  healthy  impressions  upon  the  minds  of  the 
prisoners.  Some  of  these  chapels  have  peculiar  features  which 
will  be  noticed  in  another  part  of  this  report 

All  the  prisons  visited  by  the  undersigned  were  provided  with 
good  hospital  apartments,  varying  from  one  to  five  wards,  which 
were  well  lirranged  for  the  treatment  of  diflerent  diseases,  as  well 
as  for  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  patients. 

No  dining  hall  is  anywhere  provided,  the  prisoners  take  all 
their  meals  in  the  cells.  The  cooking  is  everywhere  done  by 
steam,  and  the  arrangement  for  distributing  the  food  to  the  pri. 
soners  is  ingenious  and  excellent     An  iron  car  is  placed  in  each 
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gallery,  with  the  wheels  resting  on  the  iron  hand-mils  which  sur- 
mount the  balustrades  that  surround  the  open  space  in  the  middle 
part  of  the  hall ;  upon  this  car  is  placed  a  sufficient  number  of  tin 
dishes,  containing  the  prisoner's  ration,  to  supply  all  the  occupants 
of  that  gallery ;  these  are  all  arranged  alike,  and,  at  a  given 
signal,  the  officers  begin  at  one  end  of  each  galleiy,  moving  the 
cars  slowly  Jis  they  go,  and  in  the  space  of  seven  or  eight  minutes 
the  work  is  done,  and  the  prisoners  are  busy  with  their  meals. 

The  main  prison  buildings,  such  as  I  saw,  are  for  the  most  part 
very  pleasing  in  their  external  appearance.  Much  attention  seems 
to  be  given  to  the  proportions,  and  all  are  neatly  and  appro* 
priately  ornamented.  A  high  tower  of  brick  or  stone,  well  pro- 
portioned, and  resembling  in  the  distance  an  old  English  castle,  is 
attached  to  every  prison.  This  tower  is  made  useful  as  well  as 
ornamental.  It  rises  to  the  height  of  sixty  to  eighty  feet,  and 
serves  as  the  ventilator  to  the  whole  edifice.  Each  cell  is  pro- 
vided with  a  valve,  which  can  be  worked  by  the  prisoner  at  plea- 
sure, to  admit  cold  air  from  the  yard  ;  a  second,  to  admit  warm 
air ;  and  a  third  is  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cell,  which 
enters  a  flue  connecting  with  the  great  tower.  The  opening  of 
this  tower  is  five  or  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  smoke  pipe  from 
the  hot  air  furnace  and  cooking  apparatus  passes  up  through  it  to 
the  top,  thus  forming  a  current  of  warm  air,  which  operates  with 
so  much  power  upon  the  flues  connecting  with  the  cells,  that  the 
foul  air  is  eflectually  and  completely  carried  off.  No  offensive 
odor,  such  as  is  usually  found  in  prisons,  and  is  peculiar  to  them, 
can  be  detected  in  any  of  the  English  prison  buildings  thus  venti- 
lated. On  inquiry  of  a  warder,  who  had  been  a  prison  officer 
more  than  thirty  years,  how  he  accounted  for  the  universal  purity 
of  the  atmosphere  in  the  English  prisons,  he  replied  that  he  did 
not  believe  it  was  all  due  to  the  mode  of  ventilation  in  use,  but 
thought  the  kind  of  employment  largely  adopted  did  much  to  aid 
in  this  respect.  Picking  oakum  is  the  first  work  perfonned  by  all 
prisoners,  and  for  this  purpose  a  small  quantity  of  tarred  rope  is 
placed  in  each  cell.  The  prisoners  pick  this  rope  to  pieces,  fiber 
by  fiber,  and  it  is  thus  made  to  emit  a  fume  of  tar,  which  mingles 
with  the  air  in  the  entire  building.  This,  he  says,  is  always  agree- 
ble,  and  he  thinks  goes  far  towards  purifying  and  dcoderizing  the 
atmosphere.  How  far  he  is  coiTect  in  his  conclusion  must  be 
determined  by  scientific  men  ;  I  do  not  feel  myself  competent  to 
pronounce  an  opinion. 
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3.  Officers. 
The  following  are  the  officers  usually  composing  the  prison  staff, 
with  their  salaries,  reduced  from  English  to  American  currency, 
annexed.  The  salaries  are  not,  indeed,  absolutely  uniform  in 
amount,  but  those  given  below  are  believed  to  be  a  fair  average. 
Besides  their  salaries,  the  governor  and  chaplain  are  furnished 
with  houses,  gardens,  &c.,  and  the  physician  is  sometimes  pi'ovi- 
ded  with  these  conveniencies  and  sometimes  not. 

Governor,  per  annum $2,000  00 

Chaplain 1,200  00 

Physician 1,000  00 

Clerk    750  00 

Principal  warder 500  00 

Subordinate  warder 375  00 

Steward  and  storekeeper. 450  00 

Infirmary  warder,  per  week 7  50 

Gate-keeper ^  6  00 

Cook  and  baker 5  00 

Two  night  patrols  inside  the  prison  (each) 5  00 

Night  watchmen 5  00 

Schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress  (6ach)  5  00 

All  subordinate  officers  wear  uniforms,  which  are  provided  by 
the  government,  and  add  so  much  to  their  salary.  A  warder  is 
provided  for  (say)  every  thirty  or  forty  prisoners. 

No  person  unacquainted  with  the  duties  of  a  prison  officer,  or 
having  had  no  experience  as  such,  can  be  appointed  to  any  office 
in  any  prison,  till  he  has  had  a  probation  of  at  least  six  months. 
During  this  probationary  period,  the  principal  warder  is  required 
to  keep  a  daily  record  of  his  mamier  of  performing  his  duty, 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  probation,  this  record  is  placed  before  the 
board  of  justices  at  their  quarter  sessions.  If  it  be  satisfactory, 
and  the  governor  recommends  the  candidate,  he  is  appointed, 
otherwise  not.  The  appointment  is  made  to  run  during  the  plea- 
sure of  the  board,  but  it  is  well  understood  that  no  officer  will  be 
removed,  except  for  good  cause.  Party  politics  has  no  influence 
whatever  in  the  matter;  nor  does  the  influence  of  personal  friends 
avail  anything.  The  success  of  the  applicant  is  made  to  depend 
entirely  upon  his  fitness  to  fill  the  place.  Applicants  must  first 
of  all  be  persons  of  good  moral  principles,  and  of  unblemished 
character.     Any  disreputable  conduct  outside  of  prison,  the  use 
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of  improper  language,  the  incurring  of  debts  which  he  is  unahle 
to  pay,  the  keeping  of  bad  company,  are  considered  sufficient  to 
bar  the  appo  utment  of  a  candidate;  and  they  also  furnish  suffi- 
cient ground  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  services  of  officei-s  or 
other  persons  employed  in  the  prison. 

By  this  inile,  if  enforced  (as  it  seems  to  be),  it  will  readily 
appear,  a  superior  class  of  officers  must  be  secured.  The  line  of 
conduct  for  officers  is  printed  in  the  form  of  rules,  and  all  are 
required  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  and  obey  the  same 
with  great  strictness  and  punctuality.  These  rules  vary  somewhat 
in  form,  being  suited  to  the  different  circumstances  of  the  several 
prisons,  but  all,  so  far  as  they  came  under  my  notice,  ai-e  excel- 
lent, and  all  have  the  same  end  in  view — the  most  effective  and 
successful  administration  of  the  institution  to  which  they  are 
applied. 

4.  Powers  and  Duties  or  the  OmcERS. 

I  propose  at  this  point  to  offer  a  condensed  view  of  the  powei-s 
and  duties  of  the  more  important  officers  composing  the  prison 
staff. 

The  Governor. — ^He  is  forbidden  to  engage  in  any  business ;  to 
have  any  dealing  whatever  wfth  prisoners ;  to  have  any  interest 
in  any  contract  for  prison  supplies ;  nor  may  he  permit  other 
officers  to  contravene  the  provisions  of  this  nile.  He  must  reside 
at  the  prison,  and  not  be  absent  for  a  night  without  written  per- 
mission from  a  visiting  justice.  He  must  neither  address  irritating 
language  to  nor  strike  a  prisoner,  and  must  enforce  the  same  con- 
duct on  his  subordinates.  He  is  required  to  keep  a  journal  in 
which  must  be  recorded  occuri'ences  of  importance  in  the  prison, 
particularly  all  punishments  inflicted  by  his  authority  or  that  of  a 
visiting  or  other  justice.  He  must  attend  and  see  that  all  other 
officers  attend  divine  service  whenever  it  is  performed  in  the  prison 
chapel.  If  ever  absent,  he  must  state  the  fact  and  the  cause  of  it 
in  his  journal.  He  must  exact  a  written  report  daily  from  each 
officer  in  charge  of  a  department  or  ward  of  the  prison.  He  must 
also  daily  inspect  every  ward  ,cell,  yard  and  division  of  the  prison, 
and  see  every  prisoner  once  at  least  every  twenty-four  hours.  He 
must  always  be  ready  to  receive  any  complaint  or  application 
from  a  prisoner.  He  must  see  that  the  rules  relating  to  prisoners 
(printed  in  legible  characters)  be  hung  up  in  every  cell,  ward,  Ac, 
of  the  prison.     Within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  admission  of  a 
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prisoner,  he  must  read  or  cause  to  be  read  to  him  such  of  the  rules 
ns  relate  to  the  conduct  and  treatment  of  prisonSrs,  and  this  must 
be  repeated  at  least  once  every  three  months.  A  high  degree  of 
cleanliness  must  be  enforced  in  all  parts  of  the  prison  buildings 
and  premises,  and  in  respect  to  the  persons,  clothing,  bedding, 
Ac,  of  the  prisoners.  Ho  must  see  that  every  prisoner  take  a 
warm  bath  monthly  at  least,  and  that  no  prisoner  be  stripped  or 
bathed  in  the  presence  of  another.  He  is  directed  to  see  that  the 
bed  clothes  be  well  aired  at  all  times,  that  this  be  frequently  done 
in  the  open  air,  and  that  sheets  and  blankets  which  have  been  used 
by  one  prisoner  shall  not  be  tmnsferred  to  another,  till  they  have 
been  washed.  He  must  see  that  food  be  distributed  according  to 
the  prescribed  scales  of  diet,  and  if  any  prisoner  so  require,  he 
must  cause  any  article  of  food  to  be  weighed  or  measured.  He 
most  supply  additional  articles  of  food  in  any  particular  case,  if 
ordered  by  the  medical  officer.  He  must  not  allow  any  dogs, 
poultry,  pigeons,  pigs  or  rabbits  to  be  kept  in  the  prison. 

He  must  see  that  thermometers  are  placed  in  different  parts  of 
the  prison,  and  that  a  daily  record  be  kept  of  the  degrees  of 
temperature.  He  is  to  see  that  no  female  prisoner,  and  no  boy 
under  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  no  other  prisoner  not  sentenced 
to  hard  labor,  be,  undei*  any  circumstances,  placed  on  the  tread- 
wheel,  and  that  22,000  feet  be  the  maximum  height  which  any  one 
prisoner  shall  ascend  on  the  tread-wheel  in  any  single  day;  also, 
that  no  prisoner  who  is  a  Jew  be  compelled  to  labor  on  his  Sab- 
bath. He  is  to  see  that  all  prisoners  have  such  an  amount  of  time 
allowed  them  for  instruction  as  the  visiting  justices  may  prescribe, 
whether  such  instruction  withdraws  them  from  their  labor  or  not. 
He  must,  upon  the  death  of  any  prisoner,  notify  the  nearest  rela- 
tive of  the  deceased.  He  must  keep  witnesses  separate  from  any 
other  class  of  prisoners.  He  must  have  all  insane  prisoners 
removed  as  speedily  as  the  law  will  allow.  He  is  to  prohibit 
gaming  of  every  kind,  and  seize  and  destroy  all  dice,  cards,  and 
other  instruments  thereof.  He  musttnot  put  handcuffs  or  any 
other  description  of  irons  on  a  prisoner,  except  in  case  of  absolute 
necessity.  He  is  to  keep  a  misconduct  book,  in  which  must  be 
entered  all  cases  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  prisoners,  which 
arc  reported  or  which  are  followed  bj'  punishment.  He  must 
attend  all  corporeal  punishments  inflicted  within  the  prison,  and 
enter  in  his  journal  the  number  of  lashes  and  any  orders  which 
the  medical  officer  may  have  given   on  the  occasion.     He  must 
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notify  the  friends  of  prisoners,  under  eighteen  years,  of  the  day  on 
which  they  are  to  be  discharged,  that  they  may  attend  to  receive 
them,  if  so  disposed.  He  must  not  allow  convicted  prisoners  to 
see  their  friends  until  after  the  expiration  of  the  first  three  months 
of  their  imprisonment,  but  after  that  period  they  may  receive 
visits  once  in  the  course  of  each  successive  three  months.  Upon 
the  special  iq)plication  of  a  prisoner  of  a  religious  persuasion 
differing  from  that  of  the  established  Church  of  England,  he  is  to 
allow  such  prisoner  to  absent  himself  from  chapel,  and  to  receive 
instruction  and  counsel  from  a  proper  minister  of  his  own  choice. 
He  is  authorized  to  arrest  and  take  l>efore  a  justice  of  the  peace 
any  visitor  or  person  outside  who  attempts  to  convey  to  a  prisoner 
any  liquor,  tobacco  or  other  prohibited  articles.  He  must  inspect 
all  correspondence,  and  if  he  deem  it  necessary  to  withhold  a  let- 
ter to  or  from  aprisoner,  he  must  enter  the  fact  in  his  journal,  and 
immediately  lay  such  letter  before  a  visiting  justice  for  his  deci- 
sion. He  must  make  a  report  in  writing  of  the  actual  state  and 
condition  of  the  prison,  and  of  the  number  and  description  of  the 
prisoners  confined  therein,  to  the  justices  at  every  general  or 
quarter  sessions,  and  must  at  the  same  time  present  a  certificate, 
signed  by  himself,  containing  a  declaration  how  far  the  rules  laid 
down  for  the  government  of  the  prison  have  been  complied  with, 
and  point  out  any  deviation  therefrom  which  has  taken  place.  He 
must  attend  th'e  quarter,  sessions  in  person,  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions put  to  him. 

2'he  Matron. — She  must  reside  at  the  prison  and  superintend 
the  whole  female  department,  under  the  direction  of  the  gover- 
nor, and  conform  to  thle  rules  laid  down  for  him  as  far  as  appli- 
cable to  female  prisoners.  She  must  daily  report  in  writing  to 
the  governor  the  general  condition  and  conduct  of  her  department. 

The  Chaplain. — He  must  be  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  must  not  have  SLuy  professional  duties  unconnected 
with  the  prison,  and  must  reside  in  the  oflScial  residence  provided 
for  him  at  the  prison,  il^very  Sunday,  Christmas,  Good  Friday, 
and  on  all  public  fast  and  thanksgiving  days,  he  must  perform  the 
appointed  morning  and  evening  services  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  preach  a  sermon  at  each  service.  He  must  read  prayers  daily, 
with  a  portion  of  Scripture,  in  the  chapel,  and  administer  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  at  least  four  times  a  year,  to  such 
prisoners  as  may  desire,  and  as  he  may  deem  in  a  proper  frame  of 
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mind  to  receive  the  same,  and  enter  in  his  journal  the  names  of 
all  who  communicate. 

In  addition  to  the  performance  of  stated  religious  service,  he 
must  assemble  the  prisoners  in  classes,  for  general  religious  instruc- 
tion. He  nmst,  at  least  once  in  each  week,  see  every  prisoner  in 
private,  and  visit  the  sick  daily.  He  must  see  and  admonish  every 
prisoner  under  charge  or  conviction  of  any  crime,  on  admission 
and  discharge.  He  must  keep  a  prisoners'  character  book,  and 
enter  therein,  each  prisoner's  name,  age,  character,  habits,  &o. 
He  must  also  keep  a  joumai,  and  ent^r  therein  all  occurrences  of 
importance,  .connected  with  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties. 
He  must  direct  the  distribution  of  books,  reject  such  as  are  im- 
proper, and  see  that  there  is  a  proper  supply  of  materials  for 
instruction.  He  must  superintend  the  schools,  examine  prisoners  as 
to  their  progress,  and  direct  the  disposal  of  the  time  of  the  school- 
master  and  schoolmistress.  He  must  deliver  to  the  justices  a 
yearly  written  report  as  to  the  religious  and  moral  condition  of 
the  prisoners. 

Tht  Assistant  Chaplain. — ^He  is  to  consider  himself  generally 
responsible  for  the  duties  prescribed  under  the  head  of  chaplain, 
and  to  stand  in  the  relation  of  curate  to  the  chaplain. 

2'he  Medical  Officer. — ^In  most  prisons,  he  is  required  to  attend 
prison  daily;  in  some  instances,  however,  he  is  required  to  visit 
the  prison,  regularly,  only  two  or  three  times  in  each  week,  but 
must  attend  oftener,  if  necessary.  He  is  required  to  keep  a  jour- 
nal, and  enter  therein  the  date  of  every  visit,  and  all  occurrences 
of  importance  in  the  line  of  his  official  duty;  to  examine  every 
prisoner  on  admission  and  discharge,  recording  in  his  journal  their 
state  of  health,  &c.;  to  make  a  minute  enquiiy  once  a  month,  into 
every  prisoner's  health,  in  presence  of  the  governor  or  matron, 
and  occasionally  to  inspect  every  part  of  the  prison,  entering  in 
his  joumai  the  result  of  each  inspection.  He  has  large  powers 
over  the  different  scales  of  diet  on  which  the  prisoners  are  placed, 
being  authorised  to  diminish  or  increase  the  food  in  particular 
cases,  according  to  the  age,  state  of  health,  and  other  necessities 
of  the  prisoners.  He  has  also  large  powers  over  the  clothing  of 
the  prisoners,  having  authority  to  direct  additional  supplies  thereof, 
as  he  may  deem  necessary,  in  special  cases.  He  may  direct  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air,  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  health.  He 
must  report  in  writing,  to  the  governor,  all  cases  where  the  health 
or  mind  of  prisoners  is  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  discipline,  with 
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such  directions  as  he  shall  think  proper.  He  is  authorized 
to  call  in  additional  medical  aid,  in  cases  of  danger  or  difficulty. 
He  must  attend  all  corporeal  punishments,  and  give  such  directions 
for  preventing  injury  to  health  as  he  may  deem  necessary.  He 
mi^t  give  notice,  both  to  the  governor  and  the  chaplain,  when 
any  case  of  sickness  appears  to  him  to  assume  an  aspect  of  danger. 

He  must  make,  in  writing,  a  yearly  report  to  the  justices,  speci- 
fying, with  reference  to  the  paat  year,  the  general  state  of  health 
of  the  prisoners,  the  disorders  which  have  been  most  prevalent, 
whether  any  connection  may  be  traced  between  the  diseases  which 
have  occurred  and  the  locality  or  state  of  the  building,  or  the 
diet,  employment  or  other  circumstances;  also  the  number  of 
deaths,  any  case  of  insanity,  the  number  of  infirmary  cases,  the 
number  of  prisoner  placed  upon  extra  diet,  and  the  proportion  of 
sick  to  the  average  number  of  prisoners  during  the  year. 

Tlie  Schoolmaster  and  Schoolmistress. — ^They  must  reside  in  or 
near  the  prison,  and  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  their 
offices,  under  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  the  chaplain, 
according  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  for  them  by 
the  visiting  justices. 

The  schoolmaster  has  charge  of  the  books  and  stationerj^,  keeps 
a  regular  account  of  the  receipt  of  these  articles,  and  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  distributed,  which  accounts  are  to  be 
inspected  from  time  to  time  by  the  chaplain,  by  whom  they  must 
be  approved. 

The  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress  are  not  permitted  to  leave 
the  prison  during  the  prescribed  hours  of  their  attendance  without 
the  permission  of  the  chaplain  and  the  governor. 

The  schoolmaster  is  required  to  act  as  chapel  clerk,  and  to  see 
that  the  chapel  is  properly  supplied  with  books. 

The  Gatekeej)e7\ — This  officer  is  required  to  unlock  the  gates  in 
the  morning,  at  the  hoiu-  prescribed  for  the  admission  of  the  offi- 
cers, and  to  lock  them  for  the  night  at  ten  o'clock,  at  which  time 
he  must  deliver  the  key  to  the  governor.  He  must  not  leave  his 
post  without  permission  from  the  governor,  and  must  endeavor,  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  to  prevent  the  embezzlement  of  any  of 
the  prison  property,  or  the  admission  of  improper  or  prohibited 
articles,  for  which  purpose  he  has  authority  to  examine  all  articles 
carried  in  or  out  of  the  prison,  and  may  stop  any  person  suspected 
of  bringing  in  spirits  or  other  prohibited  articles  for  the  prisoners, 
or  of  illegally  carrying  out  any  property  belonging  to  the  prison, 
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giving  immediate  notice  thereof  to  the  governor.  He  must  not 
allow  any  subordinate  officer  or  servant  to  leave  the  prison  during 
the  hours  of  duty,  without  authority  from  the  governor.  He  must 
keep  a  list  of  all  subordinate  officers  or  servants  who  may  go  out 
on  leave,  in  order  that  he  may  know  whether  they  return  at  the 
proper  time.  He  is  not  to  permit  any  person,  not  known  to  be 
connected  with  the  prison  as  officer  or  servant,  to  enter  the  gates 
without  an  order  from  the  governor  or  other  superior  authorit3\ 
It  is  made  his  duty  to  observe  closely  the  appearance  of  workmen, 
carters  and  other  strangers  leaving  the  prison,  in  order  that  he  may 
detect  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  prisoners  to  escape  in  disguise. 

5.   General  Bules. 

I  offer  here  the  following  extracts  from  the  general  rules,  as 
adopted  and  enforced  in  the  local  prisons: 

All  officers  and  servants  will  be  held  responsible  for  being  fully 
acquainted  with  the  rules  and  orders  relating  to  their  respective 
duties.  It  is  the  dutj*^  of  all  officers  to  treat  the  prisoners  with 
kindness  and  humanity,  and  to  listen  patiently  to  their  complaints 
or  grievances,  and  report  them  to  the  governor. 

The  great  object  of  reclaiming  the  criminal  should  always  be 
kept  in  view  bj'  eveiy  officer  in  the  prison,  and  they  should  strive 
to  acquire  a  moral  influence  over  the  prisoners  by  perfonning  their 
duties  consientiously,  but  without  harshness.  They  should  espe- 
cially try  to  raise  the  prisoner's  mind  to  a  proper  feeling  of  moral 
obligation  by  the  example  of  their  own  uniform  regard  to  truth 
and  integrity,  even  in  the  smallest  matters.  Such  conduct  will,  in 
most  cases,  excite  the  respect  and  confidence  of  prisoners,  and  will 
make  the  duties  of  the  officers  more  satisfactory  to  themselves  and 
more  useful  to  the  public. 

No  officer  or  servant  shall  strike  a  prisoner,  except  compelled 
to  do  so  in  self-defense. 

No  subordinate  officer  shall  take  upon  himself  to  punish  any 
prisoner. 

The  prisoners,  when  in  association,  shall  be  placed  under  the 
control  and  superintendence  of  officers,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
enforce  silence  in  all  cases. 

No  subordinate  officer  or  servant  of  the  piison  shall  unnecessa- 
rily converse  with  a  prisoner,  nor  allow  any  familiarity  on  the 
part  of  prisoners  towards  himself,  or  any  other  officer  or  servant 
of  the  prison. 
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All  oflScers  and  servants  must  abstain  from  improper  language. 
Intoxication  will  be  visited  with  dismission,  and  it  will  not  be 
taken  into  consideration  whether  it  be  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
intoxication,  nor  regarded  as  any  excuse  that  the  persons  offending 
may  think  themselves  capable  of  performing  the  duties  of  their 
situation,  it  being  necessary  that  all  persons  connected  with  the 
prison  should  be  perfectly  sober  at  all  times.  Officers  habitually 
frequenting  public  houses,  or  whose  conduct  out  of  the  prison  is 
in  any  way  disreputable,  will  be  dismissed. 

All  officers  and  servants  of  the  prison  shall  punctually  attend 
divine  sei-vice  with  the  prisoners,  unless  on  duty,  or  excused  by 
the  governor  or  superior  authority. 

All  subordinate  officers  shall  pay  strict  attention  to  cleanliness 
of  person  and  dress,  and  shall  at  all  times,  within  the  prison,  wear 
a  plain  uniform. 

All  subordinate  officers  and  servants,  except  those  on  night  duty, 
are  to  retire  to  bed  at  not  later  than  ten  oVlock. 

No  subordinate  officer  or  servant  shall  be  permitted  to  receive 
any  visitors  in  the  interior  of  the  prison. 

No  officer  or  sei*vant  of  the  prison  shall  sell  any  article  to  any 
prisoner,  nor  shall  he  let  any  article  to  or  have  any  pecuniary 
dealings  whatsoever  with  any  prisoner,  or  employ  any  prisoner  on 
hia  private  account. 

No  officer  or  servant  of  the  prison  shall,  directly  or  indirectly, 
have  any  interest  in  any  contract  or  agreement  for  the  supply  of 
the  prison ;  nor  shall  deal  with,  or  receive,  directly  or  indirectly, 
under  any  pretence  whatsoever,  any  fee,  or  gratuity,  or  present, 
from  any  contractor,  or  person  supplying  or  tendering  for  the 
supply  of  the  prison,  nor  from  any  prisoner  or  prisoner's  friend, 
nor  from  any  person  visiting  the  prison. 

No  subordinate  officer  shall  use  tobacco  or  spirituous  liquors 
within  the  prison  walls,  except  under  such  instructions  as  to  time 
and  place  as  may  be  laid  down  by  the  governor. 

Officei^s  and  servants  must  be  careful  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, speaking  about  their  duties,  or  the  prison  arrangements,  in 
the  hearing  of  prisoners. 

Subordinate  officers  whose  services  are  discontinued,  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  month's  notice  or  a  month's  pny.  Officers,  whose 
probation  is  not  completed,  are  entitled  only  to  a  week's  notice  or 
a  week's  pay. 

Subordinate  officers  or  servants  must  give  a  month's  notice  in 
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writing  previous  to  leaving  their  situation,  unless  the  visiting  jus- 
tice shall  otherwise  direct. 

All  officers  shall  be  careful  not  to  allow  any  prisoners  under 
their  charge  to  be  employed,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  private 
benefit  or  advantage  of  any  person  or  pei^sons,  or  in  any  way  not 
in  conformity  to  the  established  rule  of  the  prison. 

No  officer  without  a  special  order  will  allow  any  visitor  to  see 
a  prisoner  in  his  cell,  nor  allow  a  visitor  to  speak  to,  or  to  hava 
any  conversation  with,  a  prisoner. 

6.   B00K3  TO  BE  KEPT  BY  PRINCIPAL  OrnOERS. 

The  following  books  are  required  to  be  kept  by  the  principal 
officers: 

The  governor  must  keep  or  cause  to  be  kept,  1.  A  journal.  2. 
An  order  book.  3.  A  prison  register — names,  description,  offences, 
&c.,  &c.,  of  the  prisoners.  4.  A  general  daily  account  book.  5. 
A  provision  book — receipt  and  distribution.  6.  A  stock  book- 
receipt  and  distribution.  7.  Account  of  fines  and  penalties.  8. 
A  prisoner's  property  book.  9.  A  prisoner's  misconduct  book. 
10.  A  visitore'  book.  11.  A  catalogue  of  books  in  use  by  the 
prisoners.     12.     A  non-resident  officers'  attendance  book. 

The  matron  must  keep  a  journal.  The  chaplain  must  keep,  1. 
A  journal.  2.  A  prisoners'  character  book.  The  surgeon  must 
keep,  1.  A.  journal.     2.  A  register  of  prisoners'  health. 

7.  Superannuation  and  Annuities. 

The  following  is  the  regulation  adopted  in  reference  to  the 
superannuation  of  prison  officers,  and  the  annuity  or  gratuity  to 
be  gi-anted  in  such  cases. 

*'If  any  officer  of  a  prison  has  been  an  officer  of  such  prison 
for  not  less  than  twenty  years,  and  is  not  less  than  sixty  years  of 
age,  or  becomes  incapable,  from  confirmed  sickness,  age,  infirmity 
or  injury  received  in  actual  execution  of  his  duty,  of  executing 
his  office  in  person,  and  such  sickness,  age,  infirmity  or  injury  is 
certified  by  a  medical  ceilificate,  and  there  shall  be  a  report  of 
the  visiting  justice,  testifying  to  his  good  conduct  during  his 
period  of  service,  and  recommending  a  grant  to  be  made  to  him 
(such  report  to  be  made  at  some  sessions  of  the  justices  holden  not 
less  than  two  months  before  the  sessions  at  which  the  grant  is 
made),  the  justices  in  sessions  assembled  may  grant  to  such  officer, 
having  regard  to  his  length  of  service,  an  annuity,  by  way  of 
superannuation  allowance,  not  exceeding  two-thirds  of  his  salary 
and  emoluments,  or  a  gratuity  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  hid 
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salary  and  emolument  for  one  year;  any  annuity  or  gratuity  so 
fixed  to  be  payable  out  of  the  rates  lawfully  applicable  to  the 
payment  of  the  salaries  of  such  officer." 

8.  Imprisoned  Debtors. 

The  laws  of  England  condemn  debtors  to  prison  for  refusing  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  bankrupt  act,  which  requires  them 
(when  insolvent)  to  deliver  up  for  distribution  among  their  credit- 
ors their  entire  effects,  except  such  articles  as  may  be  exempt  by 
law.  When  any  debtor  refuses  to  answer  legal  questions  under 
oath  touching  his  property,  he  may  be  sent  to  jail,  there  to  remain 
for  a  length  of  time,  as  a  punishment  for  contempt  of  court.  Such 
debtors  are  permitted  to  maintain  themselves  and  to  procure  or 
receive,  at  proper  hours,  food,  wine^  malt  liquor^  or  other  neces- 
saries, but  subject  to  examination  and  to  such  rules  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  visiting  justices.  If  they  are  unable  to  maintain 
themselves,  they  receive  the  allowance  of  food,  clothing  and  other 
necessaries,  allotted  to  debtors  unable  to  provide  for  themselves. 
The  visiting  justices  may  license  or  authorize  such  persons  as  they 
may  think  proper,  to  come  in  daily  to  supply  such  prisoners  as 
maintain  themselves,  with  such  articles  as  they  are  permitted  to 
purchase  and  receive. 

Criminal  prisoners  before  trial  are  subject  to  the  same  rules  and 
are  allowed  the  same  privileges  as  debtor  prisoners. 

9.  Money  paid  to  Discharged  Prisoners. 
There  seems  to  be  no  fixed  rule,  by  which  prisoners  are  allowed 
a  part  of  their  earnings  or  any  gratuity.  In  some  cases,  however, 
money  is  paid  to  the  prisoner  when  he  is  discharged,  and  in  other 
cases  a  small  amount  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
Discharged  Prisoner's  Aid  Society,  or  iu  case  no  such  society  is  in 
existence  in  the  county  where  the  prison  belongs,  money  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  some  justice,  to  be  paid  to  said  prisoner  in  suit- 
able instalments. 

10.  Miscellaneous  Facts  in  the  Administration  of  the  Prisons. 
Punishmeiits. — ^I  was  informed  by  the  governors  or  chief  war- 
ders of  the  prisons  visited  by  me,  that  prisoners  are  not  frequently 
punished;  that  all  punishments  are  fully  recorded,  and  that  all 
violations  of  rules  are  visited  by  some  punishment.  No  record  of 
the  number  of  punishments  inflicted  being  found  in  any  of  the 
printed  annual  repoils  in  my  possession,  I  am  unable  to  give  any 
statistics  on  this  head. 
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Jfon-intercourse. — ^All  intercourse  among  prisoners  is  fort>idden. 
This  rule  may  be  enforced  when  prisoners  are  separately  confined, 
but  not  fully  when  they  work  together  in  shops  or  gangs.  The 
rule  of  silence  is  evaded  by  prisoners  who  work  on  the  tread-wheel, 
and  in  fact  in  all  places  where  they  congregate  together;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  communications  are  carried  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  become  mutually  corrupting. 

Prisoners^  Complaints. — Complaints  of  prisoners  respecting 
injustice  on  the  part  of  ofBcers  are  investigated  by  the  visiting 
justices.  The  testimony  of  prisoners  is  sometimes  received,  but  it 
must  be  corroborated  by  that  of  others,  or  by  circumstances. 

Prison  Dress. — ^The-  parti-colored  dress  is  Jiowhere  adopted. 
Nevertheless,  a  distinctive  prison  dress  is  in  use  for  criminal  pri- 
soners, which  varies,  however,  in  some  cases  being  plain  grey,  in 
others,  one  plaid  arm,  &c.,  &c.  A  new  rule  has  lately  been 
adopted  for  penal  servitude  or  government  prisons.  The  Knicker- 
bocker dress,  made  of  drab  cloth,  has  been  introduced,  and  is 
ordered  to  be  used  for  all  such  prisoners  in  future. 

Lock  Step. — ^The  lock  step  is  nowhere  in  use,  prisoners  being 
required  to  walk,  three  feet  apart,  in  order  to  prevent  conversation 
as  far  as  possible. 

Sunday  Schools. — Sabbath  school  instruction  is  given  to  boys 
by  the  school  master,  and  all  are  required  to  attend. 

Daily  Service  in  Chapel. — ^The  prisoners  seem  to  appreciate 
the  religious  service  held  daily  in  the  chapel,  and  some  give  pro- 
mise of  permanent  benefit  therefrom. 

Religioiui  Offices  to  the  Sick  and  Dying. — The  sick  and  dying 
appear  to  be  faithfully  attended  by  the  chaplains,  who  use  their 
best  efibrts  to  direct  the  minds  of  such  to  the  principles,  hopes  and 
consolations  of  religion. 

Coroner^s  Inquest. — A  coroner's  inquest  is  held  over  the  bodies 
of  all  deceased  prisoners,  and  the  remains  are  delivered  to  friends, 
if  they  so  desire.  I  was  sorry  to  be  informed  that,  when  this  is 
not  the  case,  no  burial  service  is  held. 

Bibles^  <6c.,  furnished  to  Prisoners. — Every  prisoner  is  fur- 
nished with  a  Bible,  Hymn  Book  and  Prayer  Book,  which,  it  is 
said,  are  much  used  by  those  prisoners  who  can  read.  The  prison- 
ers ai-e  not  allowed  to  form  a  choir,  as  is  done  in  many  of  our 
prisons,  but  all  who  choose  may  join  in  singing.  Many  do  this, 
and  the  efifect  is  found  to  be  beneficial. 

Baptism  administered  when  desired. — ^Baptism  is  administered 
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to  such  prisoners  as  desire  and  are  deemed  by  the  chaplain  fit  sub- 
jects for  it;  and  the  Lord's  Supper  is  administered  every  three 
months. 

ChaplodrCs  Vidts  well  received. — ^The  prisoners,  I  was  told, 
always  gladly  receive  visits  and  instruction  from  the  chaplain. 
Religious  tracts  and  papers  are  distributed  to  prisoners,  and  it  is 
believed  by  the  chaplains  that  genuine  conversions  do  sometimes 
take  place  among  them. 

Visits  of  Fn'ends. — ^Prisoners  are  allowed  to  receive  visits  from 
their  relatives  and  friends  once  every  three  months,  but  are  for- 
bidden to  receive  anything  whatever  from  them.  The  apartments 
wuere  these  visits  are  held  are  separated  by  a  narrow  wall  (say) 
four  or  five  feet  wide.  The  prisoner  enters  on  one  side  and  the 
visitor  on  the  other.  There  is  a  partition  on  either  side,  made  of 
wire  cloth,  through  which  these  persons  can  hold  conversation, 
but  cannot  pass  any  articles  or  come  in  contact  with  each  other. 
An  ofiiccr  is  stationed  in  the  intei*vening  space,  in  such  position 
that  he  can  see  the  parties  and  hear  every  word  of  their  conversa- 
tion. 

General  Visitors. — General  visitors  are  admitted  only  on  the 
order  of  a  visiting  justice  and  on  certain  days  of  the  week.  Such 
visits  are  not  numerous,  and  no  fee  is  ever  received. 

PHsoners  may  bring  their  Difficulties  to  the  Governor. — Prison- 
ers are  daily  allowed  to  see  the  governor,  and  bring  their  diflicul- 
ties  and  burdens  before  him  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  relief.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  governor  to  visit  all  prisoners  daily,  and  if  he 
does  not,  the  prisoner  is  at  liberty  to  send  for  him.  This  system 
seems  to  be  productive  of  good  results. 

Education  of  Pnsoners  prior  to  Commitment. — From  such  infor- 
mation as  I  could  gather,  I  judge  that  the  proportion  of  male 
prisoners  who  cannot  read  is  about  forty  per  cent.;  of  females, 
fifty  per  cent.  Of  those  who  can  read  and  write  imperfectly, 
the  males  are  about  thirty-five  per  cent.,  and  females  (say)  ten 
per  cent. 

Instruction  in  Prison. — Every  prison  has  a  schoolroom  and  a 
regular  schoolmaster,  and  some  of  the  larger  ones  an  assistant; 
also  a  schoolmistress  for  the  females.  AH  prisoners  needing  in- 
struction must  attend.  In  some  prisons  instruction  is  given  three 
days  in  each  week,  one  hour  at  a  time;  in  others  the  prisoners 
are  required  to  attend  school  one  hour  per  day.  They  come  to 
the  schoolroom  in  successive  classes.    Beading,  writing,  arithme^ 
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tic,  &c.y  are  the  branches  taught.  Most  of  the  prisoners  are  in- 
terested in  their  lessons,  and  try  to  improve.  It  is  believed  that 
many  of  them  are  greatly  benefited  by  the  instruction  received. 

No  Task  Work. — ^AU  able  bodied  prisoners  are  required  to 
work  the  whole  day,  or  not  less  than  six  hours  nor  more  than  ten 
each  day.  Task  work  is  neither  required  nor  allowed,  at  least 
such  is  the  general  fact  in  regard  to  English  prisons.  In  Scotland 
the  usage,  I  was  informed,  is  different. 

The  PHson  Dietaries. — The  daily  bill  of  fare  varies  somewhat 
in  different  prisons,  and  it  is  under  the  direction  of  the  justices. 
In  some  prisons,  all  classes  fare  alike;  in  others,  the  supply  and 
kinds  of  food  are  varied  according  to  the  class  of  prisoners.  All 
supplies  are  furnished  by  contract.  The  following  scales  of  diet 
will  give  a  fair  average  of  the  whole. 

In  Pembrokeshire  house  of  correction,  the  following  dietary  is 
supplied  to  all  classes  of  prisoners  weekly,  via«: 
n\  lbs.  of  barley  bread. 
7  oz.  butter. 

10^  pints  of  tea  with  a  little  milk  and  sugar. 
7  pints  of  gruel  sweetened  with  treacle. 
7  pints  of  pottage  made  with  oatmeal  and  milk. 
The  following  are  the  dietaries  for  the  several  classes  of  prison- 
ers in  the  county  prison  at  Warwick: 

Olassl. 

Convicted  prisoners  confined  for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven 
days: 

Malef.  Females. 

Breakfast •    One  pint  of  oatmeal  gmel.  One  pint  of  oatmeal  gruel. 

IHnner # One  pound  of  bread.  One  pound  of  bread. 

Supper Cue  pint  of  oatmeal  gmel.  One  pint  of  oatmeal  gruel. 

Class  2. 

Convicted  prisoners  for  any  term  exceeding  seven  days,  and  not 
exceeding  twenty-one  days  t 

Males.  Females. 

Breakfast. . . .    1  pint  of  oatmeal  gmel,  6  oi.  bread    1  pint  of  Mtmeat  grael,  8  os.  bread. 

Dinner «  12  ennees  of  bread.  0  oinees  of  bread. 

6app«r 1  pint  of  oatmeal  gmel,  6  oi .  bread.    1  pint  of  oatmeal  gruel,  6  oz.  bread 

Prisoners  of  this  class,  employed  at  hard  labor,  to  have,  in  addi- 
tion, one  pint  of  soup  per  week. 

[Assem.  Na  38.]  8 
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Class  B. 

Convicted  prisoners  employed  at  hard  labor  for  terms  exceed* 
ing  twenty-one  days,  but  not  more  than  six  weeks;  and  convicted 
prisonei*s  not  employed  at  hard  labor  for  terms  exceeding  tweuty- 
one  days,  but  not  more  than  four  months  : 


Males.  Females. 

Breakfast. — 1  pint  of  oatmeal  gmel ;)  1  plot  of  oatmeal  gniel;   t  os  of 
6  01.  of  bread.  {     bread. 

Sonday  and  >  Dinner. — 1  pint  of  sonp;   8  oi.  of  /  ,  «:«♦  ^r  ./v««.  tt  ^m   ^f  K.....I 
Thursday,  \     bread.  P  P'"*  ^^  '^^'^PJ  •  ^*'  ^^  ^'•^• 

Tuesday  and  iz  oi.  of  cooked  meat,  withont  bone;  ^3  oi.  of  cooked  meat,  without  bone; 
Saturday,  )     8  os.  of  bread;  {  lb.  of  potatoes.  $      6  os.  of  bread;  |  lb.  of  potatoes. 
Monday,        ")  ) 

Wednesday    y  8  oi.  of  bread ;  1  lb.  of  potatoes.     >-  6  oa.  of  bread ;  1  lb.  of  potatoes, 
and  Friday,  )  ) 

Sapper,  same  as  breakfast.  Same  as  breakfast. 


Class  4. 

Convicted  prisoners  employed  at  hard  labor  for  terms  exceeding 
six  weeks,  and  not  more  than  four  months;  and  convicted  prisonei-s 
not  employed  at  hard  labor,  for  terms  exceeding  four  months : 

Males.  Females.. 

Breakfast.— 1  pint  of  oatmeal  gniel ;  )  1  pint  of  oatmeal  gmel ;   0   os.  of 
8  OS.  of  bread.  )     bread. 

rlltdly,       \  ^''Z%Zl''l\h  c?'!^'S>?.V  ^!^."  1  «  OS.  of  eooked  meat,  without  bone; 

Thursdiy,      f     out  bone ;  *  lb.  of  poUtoes ;  8  oi.  ^     i  lb.  of  poUtoes ;  6  oi.  of  bread. 

Saturday,     J     "»  »'  »«•  J 

Monday,       *^  \ 

Wednesday,  >-  1  pint  of  soup ;  8  os.  of  bread.         y  1  pint  of  soup ;  6  os.  of  bread. 

Friday.  )  ) 

Suppper,  same  as  breakfast.  Same  as  breakfast. 

Class  5. 

Convicted  prisoners  employed  at  hard  labor  for  terms  exceeding 
four  months : — 

Males.  Females. 

Snndar  fBreakfast— 1  pint  of  oatmeal  gmel ;  r  1  pint  of  oatmeal  gruel;  6  oi.  of 

Tuesday  8  os.  of  bread.  bread. 

Thuradav       1  Dinner— 4  os.  of  cooked  meat,  with- 1  3    os.    of    cooked    meat,    without 
Saturday  ®"*  ^*^°*»  ^  ^^'  ^^  potatoes;  6  os.  (     bone;  i  lb.  of  potatoes;  «  os.  of 

^*       I     of  bread.  \^     bread. 

I  Breakfast— 1  pint  of  oocoa>  made  of  T 1  pint  of  cocoa  made  of  |  oi.  of 
I  OS.  of  flaked  cocoa  or  cocoa-        flaked  cocoa  or  oocoa-nibs,  sweet- 


Monday, 

Wednesday, 

Friday, 


nibs,  sweetened  with  {  os.   of  mo-  i 
lasses  or  sugar;  8  oi.  of  bread. 
Dinner— 1   pint  of   sonp;   1  lb.   of 
I     potatoes;  6  os.  of  bread. 


ened  with  |  os.    of  molasses  or 

sugar;  6  os.  of  bread. 
1  pint  of  sonp;  {  lb.  of  potatoes; 
,     6  OS.  of  bread. 


Supper  the  seyen  days— 1   pint  of51  pint  of  oatmeal  gruel;  6  os.   of 
oatmeal  gmel;  8  os.  of  bread.        \     bread. 

Class  6. 
Prisoners  sentenced  by  court  to  solitary  confinement: — 

Males.  Females. 

The  ordinary   diet  of  their  respectiye  The  ordinary  diet  of  their  respeotiya 

Classes.  Classes. 
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Class  7. 
Prisoners  for  examination,  before  trial,  and  misdemeanants  of 
the  first  division,  who  do  not  maintain  themselves: — 

MnUs.  Females. 

The  same  ai  Class  *4.  The  same  as  Class  4. 

Class  8. 
Destitute  Debtors. 

fflales.  Females. 

The  same  as  Class '4.  The  same  as  Class  4. 

Class  9. 

Prisoners  under  punishment  for  prison  offenses,  for  terms  not 
exceeding  three  days: — 1  lb.  of  bread  per  diem. 

Prisoners  in  close  confinement  for  prison  offenses,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  42d  section  of  the  Goal  Act: — 


Males. 

Females. 

Breakfast  .... 

1  pint  df  grnA ;  S  os.  of  ^read. 

*1  pint  oT  gruel;  0  os.  of  bread. 

Dinner 

8os.>of  tread. 

6  OS.  of  bread. 

Snpper 

1  pinttif  gmel;  8  os.  of  bread. 

1  pint  of  crael;  6  os.  of  bread. 

Ingredients  cf  Soup  and  Gruel* — The  soup  to  contain,  per  pint, 
3  ounces  of  cooked  meat  without  bone,  3  ounces  of  potatoes,  1 
ounce  of  barley,  rice,  -or  oatmeal,  and  1  ounce  of  dnions  or  leeks, 
with  pepper  and  salt.  The  gruel  to  contain  2  ounces  of  oatmeal 
per  pint.  The  gruel  on  alternate  days  to  be  sweetened  with  |  oz. 
of  molasses  or  sugar,  and  seasoned  with  salt.  In  seasons  when 
the  potatoe  crop  has  failed,  4  ounces  of  §plit  peas  made  into  a 
pudding;  rice  or  Indian  corn  may  be  occasionally  substituted;  but 
the  change  must  not  be  made  more  than  tAJoice  in  each  week.  Boys 
under  14  years  of  age  to  be. placed  on  the  same  diet  as  females. 

At  the  present  time  the  question  of  diet  and  prison  discipline 
is  considerably  .agitated  in  England.  The  belief  prevails,  to  a 
great  extent,  that  the  diet  of  prisons  .is  .too  liberal  and  the  disci- 
pline too  mild. 

The  remark  has  been  made  by  some  .prisoners  that  they  would 
get  along  as  well  as  they  could  in  warm  weather,  and  return  again 
to  prison  as  soon  as  winter  approaches.  The  authorities  are  now 
at  work  revising  the  scale  of  diet,  with  a  view  to  reduce  the  same 
in  variety  and  quantity,  and  also  reconstructing  the  system  of  dis- 
cipline in  order  to  make  it  more  exacting  and  rigorous. 

Prisoners  have  gas  light  in  the  cells  till  eight  o'clock,  and  the 
exemplar}'  class  an  hour  later. 

Prisoners^  Clothing. — ^The  clothing  of  males  is  as  follows : 
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Jacket,  waistcoat,  pair  of  pantaloons,  stock  or  neckerchief,  shirt, 
pair  of  stockings,  pair  of  shoes,  pocket-handkerchief,  cap,  and 
belt  when  the  prisoner  has  been  in  the  habit  of  wearing  one. 

The  clothing  of  the  females  is  the  following :  Dress  or  jacket, 
petticoat,  pair  of  stockings,  shift,  pocket-handkerchief,  necker- 
chief, cap,  pair  of  shoes,  other  necessary  articles,  and  stays  when 
the  prisoner  has  been  in  the  habit  of  wearing  them. 

Prisoners''  Bedding. — ^The  following  articles  of  bedding,  at  least 
most  always  supplied,  viz  :  Hammock  or  bedstead,  mattress  and 
pillow,  a  sufficient  number  of  blankets  and  coverlet. 

Clothing  Furnished  on  Discharge. — When  prisoners  are  dis- 
charged, they  are  as  far  as  possible  furnished  with  their  own 
clothing.  If  this  has  been  destroyed,  it  is  replaced  with  plain 
but  substantial  garments. 

Inspection  of  Cells  and  Beds. — ^The  cells  and  beds  are  daily 
inspected.  No  sheets  or  pillow  cases  are  supplied  to  male  pri- 
soners ;  but  females  are  commonly  provided  with  them. 

Water  Supply. — ^The  supply  of  water  is  usually  abundant,  and  is 
funiished  to  the  whole  prison  bj^  pumps  worked  by  the  prisoners 
on  the  treadwheel. 

Cleanliness.— The  cells  are  furnished  with  a  wash  basin,  and 
the  prisoners  are  required  to  wash  their  hands  and  face  at 
least  every  morning,  and  their  feet  once  a  week.  Their  under 
gaiments  are  changed  every  week.  They  are  shaved  weekly,  and 
their  hair  cut  as  often  as  needed  to  presei've  health. 

Diseases  most  prevalent. — Venereal  is  the  prevailing  disease; 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  adults,  coming  from  the  larger 
cities,  are  free  from  this  complaint.  Other  diseases,  such  as  con- 
sumption, fevers,  asthma,  sore  throat,  scurvy,  fistula,  rheumatism, 
bronchitis,  diarrhoea,  colds,  &c.,  Ac,  prevail  more  or  less  exten- 
sively. No  miasmfr  are  engendered  in  any  of  the  modem  prison 
buildings.  A  large  share  of  the  suffering  by  disease  is  superin- 
duced by  previous  tfrnipated  and  riotous  habits. 

Death  rale. — The  deathu  ai?^erage  from  one  to  one  and  a  half 
per  cent  a  year. 

Health  of  Prisoner's-  ditrihg  their  Incarceration. — ^Very 
many  prisoners  seem  t^»  gain  strength  during  their  incarcera- 
tion. The  powers  of  tfte  constitution  regain  their  tone,  so  that 
disease  readily  yields  to  medical  treatment  in  all  ordinary  cases. 
Still  the  effect  of  imprisonment  on  the  health  is  not  alway  good ; 
some  prisoners  droop  and  foil  under  it.     This  applies  chiefly  to 
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those  of  the  finer  sensibilities,  and  such  as  have  lived  in  affluence 
before  entering  prison.  Those  who  are  most  ignorant  and  brutish 
retain  their  health  longest. 

Insanity. — Few  cases  of  insanity  occur;  the  exact  percentage 
I  could  not  learn.  Insane  prisoners  are  removed  as  speedily  as 
possible  to  some  suitable  asylum. 

Contract  Labor, — ^The  system  of  contracting  prison  labor  is  not 
practised,  though  it  is  said  it  was  at  one  time  in  use,  and  was  found 
to  work  badly.  In  all  the  separate  confinement  prisons,  the  in- 
dustry is  directed  by  the  officers  on  government  account,  but  the 
eaiTiings  are  considered  of  little  importance.  Prisoners  labor 
from  six  to  ten  hours  daily,  according  to  the  class  to  which 
they  belong;  eight  hours  being  about  the  average  throughout  the 
year. 

Productive  labor  in  English  Prisons. — No  doubt  the  pro- 
fits of  prison  labor  are  a  matter  of  secondary  moment — ^re- 
formation being  the  great  thing.  But  a  wisely  adjusted  system 
of  productive  labor  is  a  most  important  agency  in  reformation. 
Far  too  little  account  is  made  of  this  in  the  English  prisons. 
I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  prisons  can  be  made  self-sup 
porting  and  reformatory  at  the  same  time;  nay,  that  the  first 
may  be  made  to  stand  to  the  latter  in  the  relation  of  a  cause  to  its 
efiect  I  have,  therefore,  been  pleased  to  learn,  since  my  return 
to  America,  that  a  society  has  recently  been  formed  in  England, 
having  for  one  of  its  main  objects  the  advocacy  of  the  self-sup- 
porting system  in  prisons.  There  is  certainly  an  ample  field  in 
that  country  for  its  operations,  if  the  statement,  made  in  one  of 
its  publications,  is  correct,  viz :  that  while  every  prisoner  in 
England  costs,  on  the  average,  $150  per  annum,  the  average  earn- 
ings of  each  is  less  than  $10,  and  that  in  the  Devon  county  jail 
216  prisoners  have,  for  five  years,  earned  less  than  one  fai*thing 
each  per  day. 

Fully  three-fourths  of  those  committed  to  prison  have  never  learn- 
ed a  trade.  They  stand  divided  in  the  following  proportions :  No  oc- 
cupation, four  percent;  laborers,  fifty  per  centf  mechanics,  twenty 
per  cent ;  shopmen  and  clerks,  four  per  cent ;  peddlers,  four  per 
cent ;  sailors,  fourteen  per  cent ;  miscellaneous,  four  per  cent. 
This  statement  is  taken  from  the  prison  register  at  Liverpool,  and 
no  doubt  would  be  varied  somewhat,  though  probably  not  materi- 
ally, in  other  localities. 

Tildes  not  generally  learned  in  Prison. — The  percentage  who 
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learn  trades  in  prison  I  could  not  ascertain,  though  it  must  be 
small  under  the  present  system.  It  is  nowhere  made  the  duty  of 
the  authorities  to  teach  prisoners  a  complete  trade,  nor  does^much 
attention  appear  to  be  given  to  this  matter. 

Security  of  the  PHsens. — Very  great  care  is*  exercised  to  pre- 
vent prisoners  from  escaping,  both  in  the  construction  of  build- 
ings and  in  the  vigilance  of  officers ;  consequently  very  few  escapes 
are  reported.  The  first  object  in  every  English  prison  seems  to 
be  security .^ 

Reformation.^ — In  some  of  the  prisons,  reformatory  measures 
are  professed  by  the  officers  ;:  while  in*  others,  they  avow  that  they 
have  no  feith  in  anything  bivt  strict  rule&r  rigid  discipline,  and 
punishment  of  a  stenJy  repressive  and  deterrent  character.  So 
far  as  my  observations  went,  I  saw  very  little  in  the  management 
of  English  prisons  that  would  have  much  tendency  to  reform  the 
inmates.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  chaplains,  in  most  cases,  do  what 
they  can  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind  of  the  prisoners.  Very 
little,  however,  can  be  done  in  this  direction  in  an  unsound  sys- 
tem, and  certainly  not  without  the  hearty  co  operation  of  the 
prison  authorities. 

Care  for  Discharged  Pnsoners. — Little  is  done  by  the  public 
authorities  to  furnish  employment  for  discharged  prisoners.  In 
some  places,  as  London  and  Birmingham,  benevolent  individuals 
have  organized  societies  for  the  aid  of  such  persons ;  and  it  is 
believed  they  are  doing  much  good  by  meeting  prisoners  with 
their  sympathy,,  giving  them  good  advice  and  procuring  employ- 
ment for  them. 

Photographing  Priseners — Little  effort  seems  to  be  made  by 
prison  authorities  to  trace  convicts  after  their  discharge.  They, 
however,  take  a  photograph  of  each  prisoner  prior  to  his  release, 
so  as  to  aid  in  the  detection  of  sueh  as  may  again  commit  crime. 
This  system,  it  is  believed,  deters  some  from  committing  further 
offences,  while  it  causes  others  to  change  their  place  of  residence, 
or  even  to  leave  the  country.  It  would  be  well  if  we,  in  this 
country,  made  greater  use  of  photography  in  the  detection  of 
crime  and  identification  of  criminals. 

Reconvictiona. — The  average  proportion  of  reconvicted  prisoners 
to,  the  whole  number  for  a  series  of  years  is  fwlly  fifty  per  cent 
in  the  borough  and  county  prisons.  In  isolated  cases,  prisoners  give 
evidence  of  genuine  reformation.  This  is  proven  by  their  nniform 
good  conduct  in  prison,  and  by  their  correct  depoi'tment  after 
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discharge  ;  however,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  no  improvement  is 
perceptible,  but  rather  a  deterioration. 

Pardons'" — The  pardoning  power  is  wholly  with  the  crown, 
and  is  rarely  exercised.  Executive  clemency  is  employed  only 
in  extreme  cases.  A  strong  belief  exists  in  England  that  a  loose 
system  of  pardoning  would  make  criminals  more  bold,  while  the 
positive  knowledge  that  the  full  term  of  sentence  must  be  served 
out,  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  some  extent. 

Having  given  this  general  view  of  English  prisons,  I  propose 
now  to  offer  a  brief  account  of  several  penal  institutions  visited 
by  me  during  my  sojourn  in  England,  beginning  with 

1.  The  LrvERPOOL  Borough  Prison. 

The  prison  edifice  is  beautifully  situated  near  the  railway  station 
at  Walton,  about  four  miles  from  Liverpool.  The  site  is  elevated, 
the  soil  sandy  and  dry.  The  structure  is  of  brick,  with  tower 
handsomely  oniamented,  presenting  to  the  eye  a  tovt-eiueinble  of 
great  beauty.  It  is,  as  usual,  on  the  radiating  plan.  The  male 
department  has  five  wings,  the  female  four,  each  with^  four  gal- 
leries. The  former  has  600  cells;  the  latter,  410;  each  measuring 
7J  by  12  feet,  and  10  feet  high  in  the  spring  of  the  arch.  The 
separate  system  is  adopted  here.  The  gi'ounds  are  extensive, 
well  drained  and  surrounded  with  ^  fine  brick  wall,  very  thick  at 
the  base.  At  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  the  thickness  is  reduced 
by  a  course  of  beveled  brown  stone;  then,  after  a  second  rise  of 
about  the  same  height,  a  second  course  of  beveled  stone  again  re- 
duces the  thickness.  The  extreme  bright  is  20  feet,  coped  with 
brown  stone.  The  prison  grounds  are  tastefully  laid  out  in  fruit 
and  flowers,  and  the  governor's  house  and  grounds  adjoining  are 
exceedingly  neat  and  attractive.  The  prison  yards  (four  for  the 
male  depai*tment,)  are  arranged  for  exercise,  the  prisoners  follow- 
ing each  other  on  circles  of  stone  flagging.  At  least  one  hour  per 
day  is  allowed  for  this  exercise.  The  female  department  is  pro- 
vided with  two  yards,  and  arranged  and  used  in  the  same  manner. 
Both  departments  were  full  at  .the  time  of  my  visit,  there  being 
exactly  600  male  and  410  female  inmates. 

The  kitchen  is  badly  placed,  being  in  the  basement  under  the 
main  prison.  It  is  a  dark  room,  with  low  ceilings  and  very  defi- 
cient in  ventilation.  It  was  enveloped  in  steam,  which,  having  no 
way  of  escape,  condensed  on  the  floor  and  walls^  making  them 
damp.  The  supply  of  soup,  meat  and  bread  was  abundant,  and  of 
excellent  quality. 
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The  chapel  is  plain  but  neat,  and  will  seat  about  700  persons. 
It  is  well  adapted  to  its  use.  Two  clergymen,  a  Catholic  and  a 
Protestant,  officiate  here.  The  Catholic  chaplain  assembles  his 
flock  first  and  performs  divine  service  according  to  the  rites  of  his 
church.  When  this  service  is  ended,  his  desk,  being  on  a  small 
railway,  is  rolled  back.  The  Protestant  congregation  then  assem- 
ble, and,  with  the  minister,  have  their  season  of  worship.  Each 
chaplain  has  prayers  with  the  prisoners  of  his  charge  in  the  chapel 
every  morning,  first  the  Protestant  and  then  the  Catholic,  thus 
reversing  the  order  of  the  Sabbath.  The  prisonei*s  were  about 
equally  divided  between  the  two  sects. 

The  hospital  is  divided  into  several  wards,  and  is  well  provided 
and  well  adapted  to  its  use. 

The  prisoners  all  work  and  eat  in  their  cells.  They  are  employed 
at  making  mats,  matting,  tailoring,  shoemakiug,  picking  oakum, 
and  such  like.  Some  of  the  mats  are  woven  on  looms,  cramping 
the  cells,  and  reducing  their  available  space  exceedingly.  All 
intercourse  between  prisoners  is  forbidden,  but  the  rule  cannot  be 
fully  enforced.  The  total  number  of  criminal  prisoners  committed 
here,  during  the  year  1865,  was  7477,  viz.:  adult  males,  3595; 
male  juveniles,  451;  adult  females,  3344;  and  female  juveniles,  87. 
The  daily  average  was  935.  The  greatest  number  in  custody  at 
any  one  time,  was  1021,  and  the  smallest  number  811.  The  ave- 
rage  number  received  and  discharged  daily  was  24.  There  were 
imprisoned  82  male  and  two  female  debtors. 

I  here  append  some  tables  from  the  report  of  1865,  containing 
valuable  and  instructive  statistics. 
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TABLE  1. 

Shomng  the  nimiber  of  commitments  and  the  description  of  offences 
during  the  years  ending  the  ZOth  September^  1864  and  1865  .• 


Descriptiov  op  Offenders. 


Males. 


AdnlU. 


JtiTe* 
niles. 


Females. 


Adults. 


Jure- 
niles. 


Total. 


Adalts. 


Jnvo- 
Diles. 


Orand 
Total. 


1864: 

Felons 

Misdemeanants 

Oriminal  Justice  act>  under  18  and 

19  Vict.,  c.  la 

Reputed  thieves  and  other  vagr'nts 

Jarenile  Offenders'  aot 

Militia  act 

Local  acts 

Other  offences. 

Bail  and  assaults 

Drunk .< 

Malicious  damage 

Rerenue  and  deserters 

For  examination  and  afterwards 

discharged • 

For  examination  and  afterwards 

committed  to  Kirkdale  ....••. 


Total. 


1805: 

Felons 

Misdemeanants 

Criminal  Justice  act,  under  18  and 

l»Vict.,  c.  12 

Reputed  thieves  and  other  ragr'nts 

JuTcnile  Offenders'  act 

Loealacts 

Other  offences • 

Bail  and  assaults 

Drunk  (to  19th  October  last) . . . 

Malicious  damage •  • 

Revenue  and  deserters 

Militia  act 

For  examination  and  afterwards 

discharged 

For  examination  and  afterwards 

committed  to  Kirkdale 


ToUl. 


336 
183 

196 
451 


15 
810 
843 
866 
1,194 
104 

72 

121 


4,746 


441 

100 

%n 

387 


704 

380 

880 

63 

171 

56 

21 

72 


8,595 


27 
2 


114 
25 


267 
48 

226 
1,104 


2 
36 

1 


603 
180 

522 
1,555 


31 
7 
3 


1 
1 

61 

6 


1,102 

124 

400 

1,380 

87 

1 

88 

1 


16 


15 

1,912 

467 

1,266 

2,574 

101 

73 

209 

7 


20 
2 

2 

150 

26 

"^36 
9 
6 


77 


272 


4,828 


67 


9,574 


330 


18 


2 

180 

26 

30 

6 

5 


295 
51 

248 
1,123 


8 
42 


736 
151 

559 
1,510 


22 


3 


836 
118 
404 
70 
125 
2 


178 

8 

451 


71 

1 

3,344 


27 


87 


1,540 

498 

1,284 

133 

296 

58 

21 

143 

10 
6,939 


6 

222 

26 

33 

7 
11 


205 

3 

538 


632 

182 

524 

1,705 

26 

15 

1,948 

476 

1,272 

2,574 

192 

74 

286 

7 


9,913 


758 
151 

564 

1,732 

26 

1,578 

505 

1,295 

133 

300 

58 

21 

348 

13 

7,477 
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Shomng  the  periods  of  imprisonment  during  the  years  ending  the 
30^A  September^  1864  and  1865,  with  the  percentages  on  the  total 
number  committed: 


Males. 

FSMALES. 

Total. 

i 

0 

i 

PERIOD  OP  IMPRISONMENT, 

i 

1    . 

O    OD 

i 

"a 

II 

i 

1 

< 

ii 

p:s 

s 

a 

s 
S, 

1864: 

3,363 
879 

123 
22 

60 
48 
68 

202 

15 

40 

9 

3 

4,024 

145 

328 

109 

68 

10 

46 

36 

62 

47 

10 

8 

..... 
1 

7,387 
524 
810 
311 
191 

32 
105 

84 
130 

249 

25 

48 

9 

"4 

4 

7,636 
549 
858 
320 
191 
32 
106 

77.0 

Above  1  mo.  and  not  exceed.  2  mos. 

2           do       do           3    do 

8           do        do           t    do 

0           do        do         12    do 

12           do        do          2  yean 

Penal  servitude 

6.6 
8.7 
3.2 
1.9 
0.3 
1.1 

Left  for  trial 

88         0.9 

Acquitted  and  not  prosecuted,  Ac 

134         1.3 

Total 

4,746 

272 

4,828 

67 

9,574 

839 

9,913 

100.0 

1865: 

Not  exceeding  1  month .••■ 

2,162 

425 

456 

204 

118 

36 

48 

47 

99 

428 

11 

9 

""3' 

2,568 

158 

264 

122 

84 

13 

1? 

60 

77 
7 

1 
1 

...... 

4,730 

583 

720 

326 

202 

49 

88 

82 

159 

505 

\l 

1 

5,235 

601 

730 

827 

202 

49 

88 

82 

163 

70.0 

Above  1  mo.  and  not  exceed.  2  mos. 

2  do        do           3    do 

3  do        do           6   do 
6           do       do         12    do 

12           do       do           2ye'r8 
Penal  servitude ....••.•••••••..... 

8.0 
9.8 
4.4 
2.7 
0.6 
1.2 

Left  for  trial 

1.1 

Acquitted  and  not  prosecuted,  Ac.. 

2.2 

Total........ 

3,595 

451 

3,344 

87  !a.0510 

538 

7,477 

100.0 

'           ' 

TABLE  m, 

Shomng  the  number  of  times  previously/  in  custody ^  for  tiie  years 
ending  the  SOth  SepteTnbtfr,  1864  and  1865,  with  the  percentages 
of  the  total  number  committed: 


NUMBER  OF  TIMES 
COMMITTED. 


Males. 


Adults. 


Juve- 
niles. 


Females. 


AdulU. 


Juve- 
niles. 


Total. 


Adults. 


Juve- 
niles. 


Grand 
Total. 


Per 
Cent- 
ages. 


1864: 
Never  before 

Once 

Twice 

Three  times 
Four  or  more 

ToUl. . 

1865: 
Never  before 

Onoe 

Twice 

Three  times. 
Four  or  more 

Total.. 


2,600 
652 
359 
222 
913 


164 

71 

24 

10 

3 


1,281 
627 
393 
307 

2,320 


4,746 


272 


4,828 


2,243 
430 
194 
133 
595 


884 

50 

11 

5 

1 


1,003 
324 
234 
180 

1,603 


3,595 


461 


3,344 


48 
14 

4 

1 


3,881 

1,179 

752 

529 

3,2.33 


212 

85 

28 

11 

8 


4,093 

1,264 

780 

540 

3,236 


67 


9,574 


339 


9,913 


77 
9 

1 


3,246 
754 

428 

313 

2,198 


461 

59 

12 

5 

1 


8,707 
813 
440 
318 

2,199 


87 


6,939 


588 


7,477 


41.3 

12.7 

8.0 

5.4 

82.6 


100.0 


49.6 

10.9 

6.9 

4.3 

29.4 


100.0 
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TABLE  IV. 

Shomnff  how  the  prisoners  have  been  etnploj/ed  dxirivg  the  yeaty  and 
the  average  weekly  earnings  at  ea^h  employment ^  from  \st  October, 
1864,  to  80th  September.  1865. 


Bftily  ftverage 
number  of  prison- 
ers, exclusive  of 
Sunday. 


Male. 


Fern.  JTotal 


DESCRIPTION  OP 
EMPLOYMENTS. 


I- 


IN 


Total. 


•2 

.a 
.2  " 

••g 

It 


S80 


7 


148 


133 


484i 


89 


281 


86 


824 


47 


Ml 


W4. 


528 
02j 


133 


706| 


75 


I  Open'g  Innk  and  oak - 

I     am  picking 

I  Mat-making  k  weav- 
»     ing  matting 

Tailoring 

Shoemaking 

;  Tinmen,  joiners  and 

I     gardeners 

\  Weaving  for  prison - 
\     ers'  clothing 

Ropers 

Sewing  and  knitting. 


(  Tot'l  number  em; 
{   ed  at  proflt'ble 


£    8.  d. 


100  9  10 

05  0    0 

88  3    5 

22  8  10 


£    s.  d. 

058  11    8 

453    2    4 

42    0    7 
20  15    2 

19  19    9 


179    9    2 


102  11    1 
227  19    0 


&! 


£    s.   d. 

058  11    8 

453    2    4 

202  10    5 
85  15    2 

58    3    2 

22    8  10 

102  11    1 

407    8    8 


{Employed  cleansing 
jail,  Ac.,Tis:  white - 
washers,  washerwo- 
men,oleaners,  cooks 
nurses,  and  attend- 
ing boilers 


i  Employed 
\     water  ... 


791 


925 


pumping } 

^Unemploy'd,Tis:  sick, 
)  women  with  ehild- 
I  ren,  reception  ward 
\     and  debtors 

ToUl 


do 


Unemployed. 


do 


d. 

n 

5} 
2} 


405  11    3  1,585    0    1  2,050  11    4     1    Oj 


Value  of  labor  not  estimated. 


405  11    3  1,585    0    1   2,050  11    4     0  10^ 
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During  the  year  1865,  2,441  persons  were  committed  and 
detained  in  the  main  Bridewell  for  non-payment  of  fines  for 
dininkenncss,  instead  of  being,  as  formerly,  sent  to  the  Borough 
prison,  which  accounts  for  the  large  decrease  in  the  commitments 
for  this  offense. 

The  total  amount  of  expenditure  during  the  year  for  the  main- 
tenance and  management  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  repairs  of  the 
prison,  was  <£15,713  8s.  lOd.  The  cost  per  capita  was  6s.  6d., 
weekly. 

The  following  table  shows  the  occupation  of  prisoners  commit- 
ted to  the  Borough  prison  during  the  year  ending  the  30th  of 
September,  1865: 

Males.  Protestants.  Catholics.  ToUl. 

No  occupation 57  87  144 

Domestic  seiTants 2  1  3 

Laborers 831  1,302  2,133 

Factory  workers 1  1  2 

Mechanics 514  312  826 

Foremen  3  1  4 

Shopmen  and  clerks 104  47  151 

Dealers  and  hawkers 70  103  173 

Professional  employment . .  10  8  18 

Sailors 318  200  518 

Shoeblacks 6  25  31 

Mutiny  act 31  12  43 

1,947  2,099  4,046 


Females.  Protestants. 

No  occupation 426 

Domestic  servants 63 

Laborers  and  basket  women  67 

Charwomen    83 

Factory  workers 

Skilled  workers 43 

Dealers  and  hawkers 10 

Prostitutes 484 

Lodging  house  keepers 5 

Brothel  keepers 6 

1,287 


CftlhoUu. 

Total. 

607 

1,033 

59 

122 

369 

436 

88 

171 

1 

1 

24 

67 

20 

30 

965 

1,549 

8 

13 

3 

9 

2,144 


3,431 
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Only  ten  prisoners  died  in  1865,  being  less  than  one  per  cent, 
on  the  daily  average. 

Two  persons  were  pardoned  on  medical  grounds,  one  of  whom 
had  been  upwards  of  four  years  in  the  hospital. 

2.  BiKMiNaHAM  Borough  Prison  and  House  of  Correction. 

This  prison  is  handsomely  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city;  is 
built  of  brick;  with  tower  of  the  same,  and  is  constructed  on  the 
radiating  system.  The  grounds  are  enclosed  with  a  wall  twenty 
feet  high,  are  thoroughly  drained,  and  neatly  laid  out  in  exercise 
yards,  gardens  and  plots  of  flowers  and  shrubbery. 

The  separate  system  of  imprisonment  is  in  use  here.  There 
are  363  certified  cells  and  17  not  certified,  for  criminal  males,  and 
103  certified  for  criminal  females;  27  debtors'  rooms  for  the  former 
and  4  ditto  for  the  latter;  also,  14  punishment  cells  for  men  and  4  for 
women.  There  are  for  both  sexes  11  reception  cells  and  the 
same  number  of  exercise  yards.  The  cells  are  all  lighted  with 
gas,  each  cell  being  provided  with  a  burner.  The  dimensions  are 
7  feet  by  13,  and  8  feet  3  inches  high  to  the  top  of  the  arch. 

This  prison  has  four  wings,  one  of  which  is  occupied  below  by 
the  various  ofiicers,  and  above  is  the  chapel,  ample  in  size,  and 
plainly  but  handsomely  finished.  The  cells  are  arranged  in  three 
tiers  on  each  side  of  the  halls.  The  galleries  are  of  iron,  light 
and  tasteful. 

The  kitchen  is  in  the  basement,  is  well  arranged  and  kept  in 
good  order.  The  whole  establishment  is  abundantly  supplied 
with  water,  pumped  up  by  the  prisoners  working  on  a  tread- 
wheel  or  turning  a  crank. 

Most  of  the  prisoners  work  in  their  cells.  The  males  are 
employed  at  grinding  corn,  pumping  water,  picking  oakum, 
making  brushes,  mats  and  matting,  tailoring,  shoemakii^,  carpen- 
tering, smith  and  tin  work,  bricklaying,  painting,  glazing,  baking, 
cooking  and  cleaning.  One  hour  per  day  is  allowed  for  exercise. 
The  females  pick  oakum,  make  hearth  mats,  knit,  sew,  wash,  iron, 
cook  and  clean  prison. 

The  prisoners  rise  throughout  the  year  at  5.30  a.  m.,  and  retire 
to  rest  at  9  p.  m.  in  summer  and  at  8  p.  al  in  winter.  They  work 
nine  hours  per  day  in  summer  and  eight  in  winter. 

The  prison  for  females  is  entirely  separated  from  that  for  males. 

The  money  actually  earned  and  received  for  the  several  products 
of  prison  labor,  after  deducting  the  cost  of  materials,  amounted 
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to  .£569  5s.  lOd.  The  total  expenditures  for  the  prison  were 
<£9,786  3s.  3d.  The  average  annual  cost  per  prisoner,  after  de* 
ducting  net  profits  on  labor,  was  £23  2s.  The  average  weekly 
cost  of  food  per  capita  was  7s.  6|d.  Most  of  the  supplies  are  pro- 
cured by  contract. 

The  chaplain  performs  two  full  services,  with  a  sermon  at  each, 
every  Sunday,  and  reads  morning  prayers,  with  an  exposition  of 
Scripture,  daily.  He  visits  the  prisoners  frequently  in  their  cells, 
and  superintends  the  prison  school.  He  is  secretary  of  the  Birm- 
ingham Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society. 

A  Roman  Catholic  priest  attends  about  once  a  week  to  visit  pri- 
soners of  that  faith.  Any  dissenter  may  see  one  of  his  own  minis- 
ters on  application  to  the  governor. 

The  surgeon  attends  the  prison  twice  a  day,  and  examines  the 
prisoners  twice  a  week.  The  general  health  of  the  inmates  ap- 
pears to  have  been  good,  only  one  having  died  during  the  year. 

The  dietary,  clothing,  bedding,  &c.,  seemed  to  be  in  a  satis- 
factory condition. 

Three  hundred  and  six  males  and  seventy-three  females  were 
punished  for  refractory  conduct;  two  of  the  former  and  four  of 
the  latter  were  placed  in  irons.  About  thirty-three  per  cent  is 
the  average  of  re-committals. 

35  per  cent  of  prisoners  are  unable  to  read. 

can  read  imperfectly, 
can  read  well, 
cannot  write, 
can  write  imperfectly, 
can  write  well. 

are  wholly  ignorant  of  arithmetic, 
have  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  it. 
understand  compound  and  higher  rules. 

In  the  chaplain's  report  of  this  prison  for  1861,  appears  the  fol- 
lowing curious  passage : 

**  I  have  made  comparisons  year  by  year  between  the  number 
of  commitments  and  the  average  price  of  wheat.  The  calculation 
shows  that  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat,  in  any  one  year, 
is  followed  by  a  corresponding  fluctuation  in  the  commitments  in 
the  year  next  following  it.  For  four  years,  from  1850  to  1853 
inclusive,  the  price  of  wheat  was  below  the  mean  price,  and  the 
commitments  were  also  below  the  mean  number.  Then,  in  1854, 
the  price  of  wheat  rose,  and  for  five  successive  years  continued 
above  the  mean,  and  the  commitments  also  averaged  above  the 
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mean  for  five  successive  years,  beginning  however  with  the  year 
1855.  Again  the  price  of  wheat  fell  in  1859,  and  in  1860,  the 
year  following,  the  commitments  fell  also." 

The  female  department  of  this  prison  is  well  arranged  and  well 
managed.  Every  part  of  it  is  kept  clean  and  neat.  The  inmates 
have  every  comfort  that  is  allowable,  and,  from  what  I  saw,  I 
should  think  that  every  inducement  is  held  out  to  them  to  return 
to  the  walks  of  virtue. 

3.  County  Prison  at  Warwick. 

This  prison  is  situated  at  Warwick,  near  Lemington,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Biimingham.  The  location  is  well  removed 
from  the  town,  and  the  buildings  stand  some  distance  from  any 
other.  The  grounds  embrace  some  eight  acres,  and  are  enclosed 
with  a  wall  2U  feet  high.  The  prison  buildings  are  in  the  form  of 
a  cross,  with  an  octagon  centre.  The  prison  is  nearly  new,  and 
combines  in  its  construction  all  the  modern  improvements  in  prison 
architecture.  There  ai*e  three  tiers  of  cells.  The  galleries  are  of 
iron;  the  halls  are  very  broad,  and  the  light  coming  from  the  roof 
imparts  to  the  whole  a  softened  and  cheerful  eifect.  The  number 
of  cells  is  three  hundred. 

The  drainage  is  perfect.  The  grounds  are  laid  out  partly  in 
yards  for  exercise,  and  partly  in  vegetable  gardens,  which  are 
worked  by  the  prisoners. 

The  chapel  has  had  a  full  share  of  attention,  is  ample  in  size, 
and  some  persons,  doubtless,  would  think  it  too  fine  for  prison  use. 

There  are  no  work  shops,  except  a  small  one  for  a  few  men  to 
do  jobbing  in.  The  prisoners  eat  and  work  in  their  cells.  The 
industry  of  the  prison  is  directed  by  the  governor  on  government 
account.  The  branches  of  employment  are  tailoring,  shoemaking, 
carpentry,  mat-making,  ifec,  &c. 

A  very  ingenious  plan  is  adopted  here  in  the  case  of  all  tools 
used  by  the  prisoners.  For  instance,  the  entire  set  of  shoemaker's 
tools  for  one  person  are  fastened  on  a  board  with  a  leather  strap, 
so  aiTanged  that  the  tools,  when  wanted,  can  be  slipped  out  at 
pleasure.  The  exact  form  and  size  of  each  tool  is  painted  on  the 
board,  and  the  name  of  each  is  also  written  over  it.  This  board, 
with  the  tools  thus  arranged,  the  prisoner  takes  to  his  room  in  the 
morning,  and  when  he  has  done  his  day's  work,  he  must  return  it 
to  the  tool  room,  precisely  as  he  took  it  away.  A  similar  board 
is  prepared  for  each  carpenter,  and  so  of  all  other  trades.    ThQ 
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tool  room  is  examined  every  night  at  the  time  of  closing  the ' 
prison  by  an  officer  detailed  for  that  purpose,  and  every  tool 
must  be  in  its  place  or  satisfactorily  accounted  for  before  the 
prison  can  be  closed  for  the  night  or  any  of  the  officers  leave  the 
premises.  This  plan  is  adopted  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  pre- 
serving the  tools  and  preventing  any  prisoner  from  making  an 
improper  use  of  them. 

The  arrangement  of  printed  rules  and  tickets  placed  in  the 
cells  for  the  guidance  of  prisoners,  the  arrangement  of  the  cells, 
and  many  other  little  contrivances  are  so  complete  here,  that  the 
duty  of  the  officers  is  made  very  simple  and  comparatively  easy. 

The  discipline  is  very  sti-ict  in  this  prison.  Total  separation 
and  non-intercourse  are  rigidly  enforced.  The  prisoners  wear 
masks,  "which,  however,  are  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  cloth 
over  the  face,  with  eye  holes  in  it,  the  object  being  to  prevent 
recognition  after  discharge.  When  any  prisoner  halts  in  the 
presence  of  a  visitor,  he  must  place  his  face  towards  and  near  the 
wall,  and  so  remain  till  the  visitor  retires,  or  the  prisoner  is 
ordered  to  move  on. 

The  prison  dress  is  drab,  with  one  plaid  arm.  No  system  of 
rewards  is  in  use,  but  by  good  conduct  prisoners  may  improve 
their  diet.  This  is  effected  through  a  system  of  classification; 
most  of  the  prisoners  try  to  advance  in  this  direction. 

The  punishments  here  are  the  same  as  in  other  prisons,  with 
the  addition  of  large  iron  balls,  which  the  prisoner  is  compelled  to 
move  round  a  circle.  The  balls  are  placed  in  a  hollow,  on  the 
top  of  posts,  and  must  be  moved  in  rapid  succession  from  one  post 
to  another.  The  prisoners  are  required  to  keep  their  places  at  a 
certain  distance  apart,  when  in  the  exercise  yard.  The  observance 
of  this  rule  is  secured  by  causing  them  to  take  hold  of  loops  in  a 
rope  at  the  requisite  distance  from  each  other.  One  hour  daily 
is  allowed  for  exercise. 

The  prison  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  which  is  pumped 
by  the  prisoners  working  on  a  crank  wheel.  This  is  also  arranged 
so  that  it  may  be  used  for  punishment.  The  crank  is  attached  to 
the  driving  shaft,  with  a  ratchet,  in  such  a  way  that  if  the  force  is 
slackened  on  the  crank,  the  ratchet  begins  to  rattle,  and  thus  de- 
tects the  laggard.  Corporeal  punishment  is  resorted  to  in  ex- 
treme cases. 

The  kitchen  is  detached  from  the  main  building.  It  is  of  brick 
tod  iron,  the  roof  being  partly  covered  with  glass.    The  ceiling  is 
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20  feet  high.  It  is  beautifully  lighted,  is  kept  iu  the  most  perfect 
order,  and  is  iu  all  respects  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  I  have 
ever  seen  elsewhere.  In  fact,  this  whole  establishment  is  a  credit 
to  the  country,  and  does  honor  to  the  managers. 

The  officers,  exceptiug  the  governor,  dress  in  a  neat  blue  uni- , 
form,  with  a  leather  girdle  about  the  waist,  to  which  is  attached  a 
chain,  holding  their  cell  keys,  all  of  which  are  kept  bright  as 
new  coined  sovereigns.  I  found  the  officers  affiible  and  courteous; 
but  the  goveruor  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  old  notions  of 
prison  managemeut,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  express  his  views  in 
a  very  emphatic  manner.  He  remarked  that  he  did  hot  believe  in 
petting  prisoners,  and  it  was  his  rule  to  inform  prisoners  as  to  the 
line  of  conduct  expected  of  them,  and  if  they  did  not  obey  his 
requirements,  he  would  make  them  do  it.  When  the  question  was 
mooted  as  to  the  chances  of  reformation,  he  turned  upon  his  heel, 
and  said  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  reformation,  he 
thoiiglit  the  dark  cell  and  a  diet  of  bread  and  water  the  best 
reformatory  for  prisoners. 

The  number  of  prisoners  committed  in  1865  was  992.  Assault, 
drunkenness,  violation  of  game  laws,  larceny  and  vagrancy  are  the 
most  common  offences.  Sixty  persons  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
were  committed  during  the  year  named. 

Two  hundred  and  five  persons  could  not  read. 

Six  hundred  and  eighty-seven  persons  could  read  imperfectly. 

Thirty  persons  could  read  and  write  w^ell. 

Total  expenditure  for  the  year <£5,776     2s  6d 

Total  value  of  labor  of  prisoners 796  lUs  3d 

Cost  per  head  per  day,  including  salaries  and  imi- 
formrt  of  officers,  food,  clothing,  fuel,  repairs, 
furniture,  Ac,  Ac Is  5d 

Average  weekly  cost  of  rations  for  each 2s  ^d 

All  the  cells  are  lighted  in  the  evening  with  gas.  Prisoners 
rise  at  5.45  in  summer,  and  7.15  in  winter,  and  retire  at  8  p.  m.  all 
the  year  through.     They  work  nine  hours  daily. 

Two  hundred  and  nine  male  and  twelve  female  prisoners  have 
been  punished  for  refractory  conduct,  one  of  the  former  having 
been  flogged.  Fourteen  prisonei's  have  died,  two  have  been  pardon- 
ed on  medical  grounds,  and  ten  have  been  sent  to  a  lunatic  asylum. 
The  death-rate  and  the  number  of  prisoners  who  became  insane, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  rigor  of  the  discipline  and  compared 
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with  these  statistics  in  other  prisons,  are  striking,  and  there  may 
be  insti^iction  in  the  statement  Avorthy  to  be  heeded. 

The  officers  report  that  the  prisonei-s  are  sufficiently  supplied 
with  books,  both  religious  and  secular.  The  prisoners'  relief  act 
is  carried  out  here.  Sixteen  prisonei's  received  relief  last  year, 
amounting  to  £20  9s  7^d,  in  the  purchasing  of  tools  &c.  to  enable 
them  to  earn  their  own  living. 

4.  Bristol  Jail  axd  House  of  Correction. 

I  had  a  little  experience  of  the  power  of  red  tape  in  my  visit  to 
this  prison.  Finding  myself  short  of  time,  I  called  at  the  prisou 
in  company  with  a  friend,  without  waiting  (as  I  had  done  in  other 
cases)  to  receive  an  order  of  admission  from  a  justice.  I  presumed 
that  my  general  letters  of  introduction  would  be  a  sufficient  pass- 
port, but  in  this  I  was  mistaken.  After  waiting  some  time  at  the 
gate,  the  governor  made  his  appearance,  and,  after  some  hesitation, 
concluded  that,  inasmuch  as  he  was  acquainted  with  my  friend,  he 
would  allow  us,  in  company,  to  see  the  interior  of  the  prison. 
We  were  ushered  into  the  office,  and,  after  a  few  general  remarks, 
the  governor  proceeded  to  give  his  views  on  prison  discipline. 
He  observed  that,  when  convicts  came  to  him,  ho  distinctly  told 
them  what  would  be  expected  on  their  part,  and  then  if  they  did 
not  yield  obedience,  he  would  compel  them  thereto.  He  did  not 
mean  to  pet  them,  nor  did  he  believe  in  reformation.  He  thought 
that  prison  discipline,  generally,  was  too  lax,  and  if  he  could  have 
his  way,  as  soon  as  a  prisoner  was  convicted,  he  Avould  strip  him 
to  the  skin  and  whip  his  bad  habits  all  out  of  him ;  he  would  not 
wait  more  than  five  minutes.  Continuing  his  remarks,  he  said : 
'*  People  talk  about  the  separate  system  in  other  prisons,  but  I 
tell  you  there  is  no  such  thing  as  perfect  separation  in  any  prison 
in  this  country,  bvt  this.  I  will  give  twepty  pounds  if  you  will 
find  one  prisoner  here,  who  will  tell  you  that  he  has  ever  seen 
any  other  convict  during  his  incarceration." 

The  governor  then  conducted  us  to  the  chapel,  on  entering 
which  we  were  taken  completely  by  surprise  at  the  splendor  of 
the  apartment  He  seemed  to  enjoy  our  astonishment  not  a  little, 
for  he  had  great  pride  in  the  arrangement  of  this  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment. The  chapel  is  of  ample  dimensions,  with  groined  roof, 
beautifully  finished.  The  pulpit  is  finished  with  panel  work, 
painted  in  imitation  of  fancy  wood  of  various  colors.     The  floor  of 
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the  chancel  is  laid  with  mosaic.  The  seats  for  the  governor  and 
his  friends  are  beautifully  and  luxuriously  cushioned.  In  the  rear 
of  the  pulpit  is  placed  an  organ  that  would  do  credit  to  any  house 
of  worship.  But  to  cap  the  climax,  the  governor  has  so  arranged 
the  seats  for  the  prisoners,  that  they  can  all  be  seated  in  the  chapel 
at  one  time,  and  this  without  any  one  being  able  to  see  any  other. 
On  an  inclined  plain,  upright  boxes  are  placed  in  rows,  resembling 
in  size  and  shape  a  common  coffiu  case.  Narrow  passages  are  left 
between  the  rows.  Each  box  has  a  door  on  the  back  side,  and 
within  a  seat,  hung  on  hinges.  The  prisoners  enter  one  at  a  time, 
which  must  of  necessity  be  so,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  governor's 
notion  of  the  separate  system.  The  first  goes  through  the  narrow 
passage  way,  opens  the  door  of  his  box,  lifts  up  the  seat,  passes 
in,  puts  down  the  seat,  and  closes  the  door  and  sits  down;  then  a 
second  does  the  same;  then  another  and  another,  and  so  on,  till 
all  have  entered  and  are  seated. 

The  governor  has  succeeded  in  impressing  the  value  of  this 
arrangement  so  strongly  on  the  mind  of  the  board  of  justices,  that 
they  have  caused  an  engraving  of  this  chapel  to  be  published  as  a 
model  to  be  imitated  by  other  prison  authorities. 

To  me  this  whole  arrangement  seemed  in  the  highest  degree 
objectionable.  It  effectually  destroys  the  social  character  of  pub- 
lic worship,  which  is  one  of  its  most  pleasing  and  attractive  fea^ 
tures.  It  must  produce  disagreeable  and  therefore  repel lant  and 
hurtful  associations,  as  connected  with  the  house  of  God.  It 
affords  opportunities  to  ill-disposed  prisoners  to  disturb  the  wor- 
ship by  groaning,  whistling  or  other  noises,  which  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  trace  to  their  source.  And,  finally,  so  far  from  preventing 
communication  (which  is  the  end  in  view),  it  actually  facilitates  it, 
as  it  affords  means  for  whispering  and  passing  notes  under  the 
door,  which  no  amount  or  keenness  of  supervision  can  detect. 
This  attempt,  therefore,  to  obstruct  and  counteract  nature,  to 
reverse  the  order  she  has  ordained,  and  countervene  her  immuta- 
ble laws,  fails  miserably,  as  every  such  attempt  must,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  fail.  Nor  is  this  view  merely  theoretical.  The  same 
thing  has  been  tried  elsewhere,  as  in  the  Wakefield  jail,  for  exam- 
ple, and  the  above  view  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Reynolds,  the  chaplain,  and  Mr.  Shepherd,  the  governor,  as 
reported  in  Mr.  Hill's  work  on  crime.  After  a  fair  trial,  the  pri- 
soners' stalls  were  removed,  and  the  chapel  fitted  up  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.     The  result  of  this  alteration  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Rey- 
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nolds:  *'  I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  removal  of  the  stalls  during 
the  past  year  has  been  attended  by  no  injurious  consequences, 
while  it  appears  to  have  answered  all  the  good  ends  for  which  the 
removal  had  been  considered  desirable.  The  prisoner  now  feels 
that  he  is  in  a  house  of  prayer,  engaged  in  social  worship,  treated 
with  reasonable  confidence,  and  permitted  to  hear  the  ofiers  of 
divine  mercy  without  galling  marks  of  his  degradation  being  con- 
tinually presented  to  his  eye." 

At  this  point  the  governor  excused  himself  on  the  ground  of 
ill  health,  and  placed  us  under  the  charge  of  the  principal  warder. 

Passing  from  the  chapel  into  the  yard,  we  were  conducted  to  a 
long  row  of  apartments,  resembling  cages  for  the  keeping  of  wild 
beasts  in  a  menagerie,  well  secured  with  iron  gratings  in  front 
In  each  of  these  cages  was  placed  one  prisoner  (some  of  whom 
were  quite  young  boys).  Every  man  and  boy  was  furnished  with  a 
block  of  iron  and  a  hammer,  and  by  his  side  lay  a  small  pile  of 
paving  stones,  which  he  was  busily  engaged  in  breaking.  As  we 
approached,  the  officer  in  charge  stepped  rapidly  ahead  of  us  and 
in  front  of  the  cages,  saying,  in  a  tone  of  command  to  each  prisoner 
in  succession,  **  attention."  This  was  a  signal  for  the  prisoner  to 
stand  up  and  tip  his  cap  as  we  passed  him.  At  the  farther  end  of 
the  yard  was  a  longer  cage,  called  an  exercise  shed.  One  solitary 
prisoner  was  passing  up  and  down  in  it,  and  thus,  agreeably  to 
the  rules,  taking  his  allotted  portion  of  exercise.  To  me  this  was 
a  sad  sight,  and  wh^n  I  reflected  that  the  wisdom  of  man  could 
devise  or  had  devised,  in  this  prison,  no  better  or  more  natural 
plan  for  the  punishment  of  criminals,  I  felt  pained,  and  left  this 
part  of  the  establishment  sick  at  heart  We  next  went  to  the 
female  prison  to  see  how  it  was  with  them.  These  miserable  crea- 
tures we  also  found  shut  up  in  separate  stalls,  some  sewing,  others 
washing,  Ac,  &c. 

The  exterior  of  this  prison  has  an  imposing  appearance,  being 
built  of  stone  and  surrounded  with  a  high  and  substantial  wall, 
picketed  with  iron  on  the  top. 

A  circle  is  now  being  formed,  forty  feet  in  diameter,  having 
thirty-six  cells  or  cages,  for  labor,  on  the  exterior,  and  the  means 
of  exercising  separately  within  the  circle.  The  prison  authorities 
deem  this  a  very  useful  contrivance  for  combining  labor  and  exer- 
cise without  the  risk  of  recognition  between  the  prisoners. 

The  main  building  of  this  establishment  is  old,  constructed  with 
two  narrow  halls  and  a  dead  wall  running  through  the  centre  the 
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entire  length.  There  are  three  tiers  of  cells,  which  are  small  and 
inconvenient.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  design  had  been  to 
make  this  prison  as  gloomy  and  repulsive  as  possible. 

The  prison  statistics  for  1865  are  as  follows: 

Total  number  of  prisoners  committed,  ^87. 

Average  daily  number,  128. 

Recommittals,  186. 

Total  expenditure,  £4,264  14s.  2d. 

Average  annual  cost  per  prisoner,  after  deducting  the  net  pro- 
fits on  prisoners'  labor,  £80  Os.  9d. 

Number  of  certified  cells,  179. 

Number  of  punishment  cells,  4. 

Number  of  reception  cells,  5. 

Number  of  compartments  (long  cages)  for  exercise,  42. 

Number  of  sleeping  cells  or  rooms,  30. 

Number  of  day  rooms,  5. 

None  of  the  cells  in  this  prison  are  lighted  at  night.  The 
prisoners  rise  at  6  o'clock  in  summer  and  retire  at  7;  in  the  win- 
ter, they  rise  at  6.30  and  retire  at  dark.  The  male  prisoners  are 
employed  on  the  tread-wheel,  oakum  picking,  stone  breaking, 
tailoring,  shoemaking,  cleaning,  Ac.  The  fetaales  pick  oakum, 
wash,  sew,  clean,  Ac,  &o.  The  tread-mill  supplies  all  the  water 
for  the  use  of  the  prison,  and  is  worked  about  four  hours  daily. 
The  prisoners  work  in  summer  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  and  in  winter 
from  6.30  till  sunset,  from  which  must  be  deducted  two  hours  for 
meals  and  one  for  prayers. 

The  money  actually  received  for  the  several  products  of  prison 
labor,  after  deducting  cost  of  the  materials,  amounts  to  £340  2s.  6d. 

The  weekly  amount  of  food  supplied  is  according  to  the  new 
dietary  tables  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  meat  only 
is  here  supplied  by  contract.  The  average  weekly  cost  of  food 
per  head  is  2s.  lid. 

The  chaplain  reads  prayers  and  preaches  twice  on  Sundays,  and 
has  prayers  and  a  short  scriptural  exposition  daily.  He  vii*its  the 
prisoners  in  their  cells,  taking  all  in  rotation,  but  sees  *the  sick 
and  those  under  punishment  daily.  He  sees  and  converses  with 
all  prisoners  on  their  admission  and  discharge.  Catholics  and 
dissenters  may  be  visited  by  ministers  of  their  own  persuasion,  if 
they  require  it.  The  schoolmaster  and  mistress  instruct  each 
prisoner  separately  in  rotation,  and  are  occupied  every  day  from 
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the  hour  of  breakfast  till  supper  time.     There  is  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  books  for  the  use  of  the  inmates. 

The  governor  is  in  the  habit  of  employing  photography  as  a 
means  of  identifying  prisoners  ;  an  excellent  practice,  which  he  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  to  adopt. 

5.  Cold  Bathfields  Prison,   otherwise  called  The  CJouktt 
House  of  Correction. 

This  institution  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  outekirts  of  Lon- 
don. The  grounds  are  well  drained,  and  surrounded  with  a  high 
wall.  The  building  is  constructed  partly  of  brick  and  paitly  of 
gtone,  and  has  been  enlarged,  from  time  to  time,  so  that  it  is  quite 
irregular  in  form  and  arrangements.  The  old  cells  measure  six 
by  eight  feet,  while  the  new  ones  are  six  by  eleven  feet,  and  nine 
feet  high.  A  part  only  are  furnished  with  gaslight  in  the  even- 
ing; some  by  a  burner  placed  in  the  cell,  and  others  by  an 
ingenious  contrivance  which  throws  the  light  into  the  cell  through 
the  door.  Each  cell  Is  furnished  with  a  stationary  wash-basin  and 
water-closet,  with  a  good  flow  of  water.  The  prisoners  sleep 
on  hammocks  and  are  furnished  with  comb,  spoon,  soap  and 
towel.  All  meals  ^re  taken  on  a  small  table  in  the  cells  5  no 
knives  or  forks  are  used  or  allowed.  A  new  wing  is  now  being 
erected  on  the  plan  of  the  radiating  prisons. 

There  is  an  excellent  mode  of  receiving  prisoners  in  use  here, 
and  one  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  peculiar  to  this  establishment. 
The  prisoner  enters  a  box  and  divests  himself  of  his  clothing.  He 
then  steps  into  a  bath  tub,  about  two  feet  deep  and  level  with  the 
floor.  Here  he  is  thoroughly  cleansed,  after  which  he  steps  out  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  bath  tub  into  another  box,  where  he  finds 
his  prison  garb.  By  this  means  he  is  effectually  prevented  from 
secreting  about  his  person  any  articles  from  his  citizen's  dress. 
He  then  passes  to  another  apartment,  where  he  is  examined  by 
the  surgeon,  numbered  and  sent  to  his  ward.  His  old  clothing 
are  put  into  a  sort  of  oven,  which  is  heated  by  an  ingenious 
arrangement,  sulphur  being  placed  in  such  manner  that  the  fumes 
from  it  effectually  destroy  all  vermin  that  may  be  in  the  gar- 
ments. The  whole  suit  is  then  made  into  a  bimdle,  labeled  and 
deposited  in  a  room  provided  with  numerous  tiers  of  shelves.  In 
this  way  each  prisoner  is  furnished,  as  far  as  possible,  with  his 
own  clothes  on  his  discharge.  The  men  are  all  numbered  with 
brass  labels  or  tickets  worn  around  the  neck,  and  in  each  case  a 
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duplicate  of  the  label  is  preserved  in  a  frame  in  the  governor's 
hall ;  by  which  means  it  is  very  easy  to  find  any  prisoner  when 
he  is  wanted.  This  arrangement  is  much  like  that  of  checking 
baggage  in  traveling. 

The  industries  of  the  prison  are  directed  by  the  govenior.  The 
prisoners  work  in  shops  in  association;  a  large  number  are  engaged 
in  picking  oakum,  many  more  are  at  work  in  a  tailor  shop,  and 
still  others  at  shoemaking.  Five  hundred  of  these  prisoners 
constantly  work  on  one  tread  wheel  ;  two  hundred  and  fifty 
on  and  the  same  number  ofi*.  They  change  every  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes.  These  men  are  all  employed  in  one  room, 
and  are  guarded  and  directed  by  ten  officers.  Much  confu- 
sion prevailed  in  this  shop;  the  prisoners  seemed  sullen  and  care- 
less, and  the  officers  blustering  and  noisy.  These  five  hundred 
men  looked  strong,  athletic  and  capable  of  doing  much  good,  if 
their  minds  and  skill  were  properly  directed.  This  treadwheel 
drives  a  flouring  mill  of  a  capacity  to  produce  sufficient  meal  to 
feed  three  thousand  people.  The  authorities  boast  of  this  as  labor 
of  prisoners  well  and  profitably  employed.  The  men  in  the  tailor- 
shop  appeared  more  cheerful  and  seemed  to  work  well.  They  make 
clothes  for  the  officers  and  other  persons.  The  shoemakers  also 
worked  well  and  looked  cheerful.  The  gentlemanly  warder  has 
been  in  charge  of  this  department  of  the  establishment  more  than 
twenty-five  years.  He  seemed  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of 
working  out  reformation  in  the  character  of  the  prisoners  as  far  as 
possible. 

A  large  bakeshop  is  connected  with  this  prison,  in  which  all 
the  work  is  done  by  prisoners,  who  turn  out  bread  enough  to  sup- 
ply three  thousand  persons.  An  ingenious  machine  for  kneading 
the  dough  is  in  use  here,  by  which  the  materials  are  thoroughly 
mixed,  and  at  the  same  time  kept  perfectly  clean. 

The  washing  and  wringing  of  clothes  is  done  on  the  most 
improved  plan.  The  drying  arrangement  is  particularly  good. 
At  the  same  time  that  dry,  hot  air  is  admitted,  all  the  damp  air 
is  forced  out,  so  that  twenty  minutes  are  sufficient  to  dry  the 
thickest  blankets. 

The  kitchen  is  well  arranged  and  very  convenient,  and  if  kept 
clean  would  be  a  pleasant  apartment  to  work  in. 

All  the  shops  are  lighted  from  the  roof,  and  the  light  is  so  well 
managed  that  they  are  very  pleasant.  Most  of  the  inmates  look 
young  and  healthy. 
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There  are  two  chapels,  plain  but  convenient ;  one  for  the  use 
of  the  protestant,  the  other  for  that  of  the  catholic  prisoners. 

The  hospital  arrangements  are  good,  and  every  convenience 
provided  for  the  care  of  the  sick ;  but  everything  in  this  depart- 
ment seemed  loose ;  nothing  like  good  order  prevailed.  Silence 
is  the  rule  here,  but  it  is  by  no  means  enforced.  There  is  little 
in  the  place  that  would  remind  one  of  prison  discipline. 

The  prison  has  a  library  of  about  two  thousand  volumes,  which 
is  under  the  care  of  the  chaplain. 
Total  number  committed  (all  males)  for  the  year 

1865 9,189 

Greatest    number    in    confinement   at  any  one 

time 1,896 

Average  daily  number 1,783 

Recommittals  during  the  year 3,123 

Total  expenditures  for  theprison £37,613  178  7d 

Average  annual  cost  per  prisoner,  after  deduct- 
ing net  profits  on  prisoners'  labor 19  19s  6d 

Number  of  certified  cells 326 

Cells  notcertified 945 

Day  rooms 14 

Punishment  cells 6 

Yards  for  exercise 14 

The  prisoners  rise  at  six  a.  h.,  and  retire  at  nine  p.  m.,  all  the 
year  through. 

The  total  amount  of  money  actually  received  for  the  several  pro- 
ducts of  the  prisoners'  labor,  after  deducting  the  cost  of  materials, 
amounts  to  £1,997  9s.  2d. 

The  prisoners  are  allowed  15  minutes  for  exercise,  belore  each 
meal. 

There  are  two  chaplains  engaged  here,  who  perform  the  usual 
amount  of  service.  Three  school  masters  are  engaged,  each  of 
whom  teaches  six  classes  daily.  The  number  of  prisoners  under 
instruction,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  was  about  450. 

The  Discharged  Prisoners'  Relief  Committee,  formed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union,  employ  an  agent 
in  finding  employment  for  such  prisoners,  on  their  release,  as  the 
visiting  justices  may  think  proper  to  assist.  Under  the  provision 
of  law,  a  lay  agent  is  likewise  occupied  within  the  prison,  in  investi- 
gathig  cases  for  such  assistance.  He  acts  also,  as  a  scripture  reader, 
under  the  supeiTision  of  the  chaplain.     13,489  prisoners  have  been 
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pimished  for  prison  offences  during  the  year,  of  whom  30  were 
flogged.  There  were  39  deaths.  Two  prisoners  were  pardoned 
on  medical  grounds,  and  six  others  placed  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  In 
four  years,  viz.:  from  1860  to  1864,  the  number  of  punishments 
had  increased  from  5,684  to  13,489.  This  large  increase  is  attri- 
buted to  the  over-crowded  state  of  the  prison,  making  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  maintain  subordination.  The  number  of  officers  employed 
in  this  prison  is  150. 

6.   HOLLOWAY  PkISON  AND  HoUSE  OF  CORRECTION. 

HoUoway  prison  is  pleasantly  situated  near  Cold  Bathfields,  in 
London.  The  external  appearance  of  the  main  building  is  very 
pleasing.  It  is  built  on  the  radiating  plan,  and  has  four  wings. 
The  materials  are  brick  and  stone.  It  has  three  hundred  and 
seventy-three  cells  for  males,  and  65  cells  for  females.  The  cells  are 
10  by  14  feet,  and  10  feet  high,  arched  with  brick.  The  building 
is  admirably  ventilated.  The  flues  converge  to  the  tower,  which 
is  about  80  feet  high.  The  smoke  pipe  from  the  furnace,  is  car- 
ried through  the  tower  nearly  to  the  top,  and  this  creates  a  strong 
draft,  which  removes  all  foul  air.  The  entire  premises  are  a  model 
of  neatness  and  good  order,  especiallj'-  the  interior. 

The  chapel  is  of  sufficient  size  to  seat  450  persons,  and  is  so 
arranged  that  the  men,  women  and  boys  may  all  be  present,  with- 
out seeing  each  other.     It  is  furnished  with  a  good  organ. 

The  hospital  is  a  comfortable,  but  small  apartment.  It  can 
accommodate  only  10  persons  at  a  time. 

The  prison  is  called  a  house  of  correction,  and  therefore,  boys 
as  young  as  ten  or  twelve  years  are  committed ;  several  of  tender  age 
were  confined  here  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  some  of  whom  have 
been  several  times  before  imprisoned. 

The  employments  are  much  the  same  as  those  mentioned  in  the 
prisons  previously  described. 

There  is  one  chaplain  and  one  school-master.  The  latter 
devotes  his  whole  time  to  teaching,  the  classes  being  so  arranged 
that  all  prisoners  who  need  instruction  can  have  it  for  an  hour 
daily.  No  attempts  to  escape  have  ever  been  made.  The  chief 
warder  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  fine  sensibilities,  and  of  very 
kindly  disposition.  During  my  visit,  he  discharged  two  young 
men  whom  he  addressed  with  all  the  tender  afiectiun  of  a  father. 
The  two  young  men  were  brothers,  one  of  whom  had  been  thir- 
teen times  in  prison,  and  the  other  seven.  This  excellent  gentle- 
man seemed  to  do  all  he  could  under  the  circumstances  to  reform 
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the  criminals  under  his  care.  Some  benevolent  ladies  were 
present  conversing  with  female  prisoners.  But  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  Coldbath  prison  discharges  annually  9,000  prisoners, 
and  Holloway  over  2,000,  making  a  grand  total  from  these  two 
institutions  alone  of  11,000  criminals  turned  loose  to  mingle  in 
society  in  London,  it  is  painful  to  think  how  little  effort  is  put 
forth  by  the  good  people  of  that  city  to  prevent  crime  or  reform 
the  criminal  classes. 

Recommitted  prisoners  give  a  variety  of  excuses  for  returning 
to  prison,  but  the  most  common  is  the  want  of  employment.  The 
most  prolific  sources  of  crime  are  said  by  the  officers  to  be  idle- 
ness, bad  company  and  rum. 

AH  prisoners  are  weighed  every  three  months  to  ascertain  the 
effect  of  their  diet  and  prison  life. 

The  female  department  is  detached  from  the  male,  and  is  kept 
in  admirable  order.  There  were  28  inmates  when  I  was  there. 
They  have  the  advantage  of  religious  and  secular  teaching  the 
same  as  the  males. 

Deserving  prisoners  are  generally  assisted  on  their  discharge, 
from  what  are  called  the  sherift'^s  and  magistrates'  funds.  578 
liberated  prisoners  thus  received  pecuniary  aid  during  the  year 
1865  ;  227  were  assisted  with  clothing  ;  11  were  sent  to  sea,  and 
24  to  their  friends  in  the  country,  30  were  sent  to  reformatories, 
and  7  provided  with  situations.  63  were  furnished  with  tools  or 
stock  to  commence  business  for  themselves.  Total  number 
relieved,  950. 

Many  of  the  persons  who  have  been  assisted  in  thii  manner 
(I  was  informed)  "are  known  by  the  authorities  of  the  prison  to 
be  now  earning  an  honest  livelihood. 

Penal  Sekvitude  Pbisons. 

The  preceding  part  of  this  report  has  reference  solely  to  local, 
or  what  are  sometimes  called  separate  system  prisons,  and  may 
serve  to  give  some  general  (though,  I  am  sensible,  a  very  im- 
perfect) view  of  the  organization,  management,  working  and  re- 
sults of  that  class  of  penal  institutions. 

I  come  now  to  the  second  general  division  mentioned — ^the 
penal  servitude  or  government  prisons;  corresponding  to  what,  in 
America,  are  called  State  prisons  or  State  penitentiaries. 

This  class  of  prisons  has  a  different  organization  and  regime 
from  those   described  above  as  belonging  to  the  county  and 
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borough  prisons.  They  are  under  the  eontrol  and  government  of 
a  local  board  of  directors  for  each  prison.  These  directors  are 
appointed  for  England  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  for  Ireland 
by  the  Lord-Lieutenant.  The  board  usually  consists  of  two  mem- 
bers, who  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  interests  of  the  prison 
placed  under  their  direction.  They  appoint  no  prison  officers ; 
but  they  prescribe  all  rules  and  scales  of  diet,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  State ;  and  it  is  made  their  duty  to 
inspect  and  supervise  carefully  every  department  of  the  prison 
under  their  care;  also  to  report  annually  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
in  detail,  all  things  relating  to  the  well-being  of  the  prison. 

The  directors  of  the  government  prisons  receive  a  liberal  salary 
for  their  services,  while  the  magistrates  who  supervise  and  direct 
the  affairs  of  the  county  and  borough  prisons  receive  no  remunera- 
tion whatever. 

The  penal  servitude  prisons  differs  from  the  local  prisons  in  this 
also,  that  they  receive  no  prisoners  for  less  than  a  five  years'  sen- 
tence, and  the  discipline  is  intended  to  be  more  exact;  while 
criminals  are  committed  to  other  prisons  on  sentences  varying 
from  three  days  to  four  years,  and  in  some  of  them  the  number  of 
inmates  is  so  large,  and  the  reception  and  discharge  of  prisoners 
so  frequent,  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  maintain  any- 
thing like  a  perfect  system  of  discipline. 

The  following  account  of  the  administration  and  working  of  the 
government  prisons  is,  in  part,  the  result  of  my  own  observations, 
and,  in  part,  I  am  indebted  for  it  to  the  admirable  work — enti- 
tled "  Our  Convicts '' — of  Miss  Mary  Carpenter,  superintendent 
of  the  Red  Lodge  Female  Reformatoiy  of  Bristol ;  a  lady  who 
takes  rank  among  the  most  distinguished  philanthropists  of  the 
present  age,  and  to  whom  the  cause  of  juvenile  reformation  in 
England  is,  probably,  more  indebted,  both  in  respect  to  its  form 
and  its  success,  than  to  any  other  person  living. 

The  present  convict  system  of  England  dates  back  some  twenty- 
five  years,  when  the  penal  colonies,  with  the  exception  of  western 
Australia,  refused  any  longer  to  receive  the  convicts  of  the  mother 
country.  It  claims  to  be  established  on  reformatory  principles; 
how  far  this  claim  rests  on  a  basis  of  fact  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 
One  thing  at  least,  is  certain — there  can  be  no  general  reformation 
of  convicts,  though  exceptional  cases  of  reform  may  occur  under 
any  prison  system,  which  does  not  truly  and  heartily  enlist  its  sub- 
jects in  their  own  improvement,  and  in  which  there  is  not,  at  the 
same  time,  a  just,  firm  and  steady  discipline. 
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The  penal  servitude  prisons  are  seven  in  number.  Two  of  them, 
Pentonville  and  Millbank,  organized  on  the  separate  plan,  are  in 
the  city  of  London.  In  oiie  of  other  of  these,  the  first  twelve 
months  of  all  prisoners  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  are  spent;  but 
this  period  may  be  shortened  to  ten  months  by  good  conduct. 
During  this  portion  of  their  imprisonment,  special  attention  is 
given  to  the  religious  and  intellectual  instruction  of  the  convicts. 

From  Millbank  and  Pentonville,  prisoners  are  transferred  to  the 
public  works'  prisons,  so  called  because  their  inmates  are  mostly 
employed  in  the  construction  of  government  works.  There  are 
five  of  these,  situated  at  Portland,  Chatham,  Woking,  Dartmoor 
and  Bradmore.  Prisoners  in  feeble  health  are  sent  to  Dartmoor, 
and  those  regarded  as  somewhat  unsound  in  intellect  to  Bradmore. 
The  other  three  receive  the  able-bodied  prisoners. 

In  the  public  works'  prisons,  there  are  three  stages.  The 
prisoner  first  enters  the  lowest  stage,  in  Avhich  there  are  three  classes. 
In  the  lowest  class  he  wears  no  stripe  ;  in  the  second,  he  wears  a 
stripe  of  red  color,  and  in  the  fii*st,  two  stripes  of  the  same  color.  If  a 
man  sentenced  for  four  years,  besides  the  year  spent  in  solitude, 
has  reached  the  fii*st  class  at  the  end  of  a  year,  he  is  advanced  to 
the  second  stage,  in  which  he  wears  two  blue  stripes,  in  addition 
to  the  two  red  ones.  If  he  gets  V.  G.  (very  good)  for  the  whole 
year  in  the  second  stage,  he  is  raised  to  the  third,  in  which  he 
wears  a  different  dress,  and  has  increased  privileges.  When  the 
specified  time  comes  for  the  minimum  period  of  his  sentence,  he 
is  recommended  for  remission  of  time;  but  all  forfeitures  of  time 
recorded  against  him  are  deducted  from  it.  If  a  man  has  been 
very  well  conducted  for  a  long  time,  and  the  governor  submits  his 
case  to  the  director,  the  latter  judges  whether  any  of  the  time  he 
had  lost  by  misconduct  should  be  given  back  to  him.  If  he  is 
degraded  to  the  third  class,  it  takes  him  three  months  to  get  to  the 
second,  and  three  months  more  to  reach  the  first 

The  general  system  of  administration  in  all  the  public  works' 
prisons  is  substantially  the  same.  A  description  of  one  is  a 
description  of  all. 

Chatham  prison  is  calculated  for  1,100  prisoners,  each  having  a 
separate  cell.  The  stafl^  consists  of  a  governor,  deputy-governor, 
chaplain,  assistant  chaplain,  a  scripture  reader,  four  school  masters, 
a  chief  warder,  six  principal  warders,  a  hundred  warders,  a  medi- 
cal officer,  an  assistant  medical  officer,  and  a  cook;  in  all,  119  offi- 
cers, or,  exclusive  of  the  governors,  chaplains  and  medical  officers, 
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one  to  every  ten  prisonei*s.  The  prisoners  are  generally  divided 
into  seventy  or  more  parties  of  ten  to  twenty-five  men,  according 
to  the  work  on  which  they  are  employed. 

The  governor  of  Chatham  prison,  on  his  evidence  before  the 
royal  commission  of  1863,  states  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  warders 
to  see  that  the  prisoners  exert  themselves,  and  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  they  work  quite  as  well  as  free  men  paid  by  the  day. 
Others,  however,  who  testified  before  the  commission,  were  of  a 
quite  different  opinion.  The  governor  himself  makes  a  statement 
in  his  testimony  which  throws  an  air  of  suspicion  over  the  one 
previously  made  by  him,  and  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  dis- 
cipline must  be  lacking  in  firmness  and  vigor.  He  says:  "We 
look  upon  the  willingness  for  work,  not  the  exact  amount  of  work 
done:' 

The  time  table  of  this  prison  for  the  summer  is  arranged  as 
follows: 
A.  M.    5:00  First  bell  rings,  prisoners  rise  and  muster,  wash 
themselves  and  clean  the  cells  and  wards,  breakfast 
seiTed  out. 
5:45  Breakfast.     Each  man  in  his  own  cell. 
6:15  Cells  unlocked  and  the  prisoners  taken  to  the  chapel 
for  prayers.    The  unlocking  and  marching  to  chapel, 
the  time  they  are  at  prayers,  and  the  marching  from 
chapel  again,  occupies  as  nearly  as  po§sible  half  an 
hour.     The  service  does  not  last  above  from  ten 
minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
6:45  Prisoners  marched  back  to  parade,  and  going  to  the 
working  ground,  marching  back  and  serving  din- 
ners: work, 
p.  M.  12:15  Dinner  in  cells. 

1:15  Mustered  and  marched  to  work;  work;  march  back, 
6:00  Cells;   take   off  working  slops;   go  to  chapel;   at 

chapel;  return  to  cell. 
6:30  Supper. 

7:00  Cleaning  shoes;    shaving;    changing  any  clothmg 

that  may  be  requisite;  emptying  slops  and  reading, 

7 :45  Take  down  hammocks  and  go  to  bed. 

8:00  Lights  put  out.     The  third  stage  men  are  permitted 

to  have  a  light  an  hour  later. 

In  the  winter  months,  the  prisoners  rise  half  an  hour  later, 
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going  out  to  labor  as  scon  as  it  is  light  and  returning  earlier,  so 
as  to  have  a  longer  time  for  reading  in  the  evening. 

The  following  is  the  dietary: 

Breakfast:  One  pint  of  tea,  made  with  one-sixth  of  an  ounce  of 
tea,  on  alternate  days,  sweetened  with  three-fourths  of  an  ounce  of 
raw  sugar;  one  pint  of  cocoa,  made  from  three-fourths  of  an  ounce 
of  cocoa,  three-fourths  of  an  ounce  of  molasses  and  two  ounces  of 
milk,  daily;  twelve  ounces  of  bread.  Prisoners  in  the  second  aud 
third  stages  have  three  ounces  of  bread  and  two  ounces  of  cheese 
extra  on  Sunday. 

Dinner:  Six  ounces  of  cooked  meat,  without  bone;  one  pound 
of  potatoes,  and  six  ounces  of  bread;  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays,  they  have  also  one  pint  of  soup.  Those  in  the  third 
stage  get  a  small  suet  pudding  on  Thui*sday,  and  have  their  meat 
roasted  instead  of  boiled  four  times  in  the  week. 

Supper:  One  pint  of  oatmeal  gruel  and  six  ounces  of  bread. 

On  the  dietary  as  thus  arranged,  Miss  Carpenter  has  the  follow- 
ing remarks:  •*  Surely,  few  laboring  men  either  could  afford,  or 
would  eat,  if  they  could,  so  large  a  dinner  as  is  given  to  these 
convicts  four  days  in  the  week,  one  of  these  being  Sunday,  when 
the  plea  of  hard  work  is  not  available.  Nor,  we  presume,  would 
laboring  men  allow  themselves,  even  on  alternate  days,  tea  in 
addition  to  a  pint  of  cocoa  made  so  substantial  as  this  must  be,  a 
pound  of  cocoa  and  one  of  molasses  being  used  for  every  twerty 
persons.  We  know  that  good  and  palatable  cocoa  can  be  pre- 
pared for  reformatory  boys  and  girls,  with  a  pound  of  cocoa  and 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar  for  every  fifty." 

If  any  prisoner  suspects,  or  pretends  to  suspect  that  his  ration 
is  deficient  in  quantity,  he  has  the  right  to  demand  that  it  be 
weighed  or  measured.  Some  half  dozen  cases  of  this  kind  occur 
daily  at  the  Chatham  prison,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  very  often 
for  the  malicious  purpose  of  annoying  the  officers. 

While  the  prisoners  are  engaged  on  the  public  works,  they  are 
allowed  to  converse  quietly,  the  Avarder  being  supposed  to  be 
close  enough  to  them  to  hear  what  they  say,  which  is  obviously 
impossible.  As  it  has  been  found  that  whispering  cannot  be  pre- 
vented, it  is  not  forbidden,  and  is  therefore  not  considered  out  of 
order.  The  prisoners  are  confined  in  their  separate  cells  at  night, 
and  there  the  rule  of  non-intercourse  can  be  enforced;  but  in 
chapel  there  is  a  good  deal  of  communication  in  an  underhand 
way.     All  communication  with  the  outside  world  is  interdicted; 
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but  this  rule  is  continually  evaded,  and  many  prohibited  articles 
are  introduced.  According  to  the  testimony  of  the  officers,  these 
communications  are  found  to  be  a  source  of  mutual  contamination, 
and  have  more  than  once,  in  different  prisons,  led  to  open  mutiny 
and  revolt. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  these  prisons  is  the  labor  of  the  convicts 
at  the  public  works.  It  is  much  more  their  diligence  in  labor 
than  their  general  good  conduct  which  determines  the  marks  they 
receive,  and  measures  the  remission  accorded  to  them  from  their 
sentence.  G.  and  V.  G.  (good  and  very  good)  given  to  prisoners 
indicate  only  a  good  report  of  their  work,  and  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  their  moral  character  and  deportment.  The 
warders  have  gratuities  given  them  in  addition  to  their  salaries, 
depending  upon  the  conduct  of  their  parties.  This  is  an  exceed- 
ingly bad  arrangement,  as  it  must  operate  as  a  direct  bribe  to 
bring  in  too  favorable,  that  is  false,  reports  concerning  their  men; 
and  it  is  said  that  there  has  not  been  a  case  in  which  a  warder  has 
reported  favorably  of  his  gang,  in  which  he  has  not  received  his 
gratuity.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  hear  the  governor 
declaring  in  his  testimony  that  if  a  warder  tells  an  idle  man  to  go 
on  with  his  work,  such  a  command  is  very  apt  to  elicit  an  insolent 
answer.  Nor  is  it  more  a  matter  of  wonder  to  learn  that  the  case 
is  quite  exceptional  when  V.  G.  is  not  recorded  against  a  convict's 
name,  the  rule  being  directly  the  reverse.  The  gratuity  which 
the  convict  himself  earns,  depends  also  entirely  on  the  warder's 
report.  If  he  has  V.  G.,  he  gets  15  cents  a  week  credited  to  him; 
if  G.,  12  cents;  if  neither,  nothing.  If  he  is  in  the  first  class,  he 
gets  12  cents  a  week  additional  for  that;  if  in  the  second,  8  cents; 
if  in  the  third,  nothing.  Bad  conduct  never  diminishes  gratuities 
earned;  hence,  long-sentence  men  often  have  large  gratuities 
coming  to  them. 

Yet,  with  all  these  inducements  to  diligence,  competent  wit- 
nesses testified  before  the  comniission  that  not  half  so  much  work 
is  done  by  each  convict  as  by  a  free  laborer  outside.  Why, 
indeed,  should  the  prisoner  work  hard,  when  half  work  or  less 
will  procure  for  him  the  coveted  V.  G  ? 

The  convicts  not  only  do  less  than  half  the  work  of  free  labor- 
ers, but  they  often  sham  sickness  to  get  rid  of  that.  Nay,  they 
not  unfrequently  commit  an  offense  to  be  sent  to  a  cell  for  punish- 
ment, of  which  cells  at  Portland  prison  there  are  thirty,  the  most 
comfortable  in  the  prison,  and  provided  with  books  to  enable  the 
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offenders  to  while  away  their  time  pleasantly.  On  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  medical  officer,  the  rations  of  these  men  were 
reduced,  which  had  an  immediate  and  marked  effect  in  reducing 
the  number  of  their  inmates.  **How  little  moral  influence/' 
justly  remarks  Miss  Carpenter,  **mu8t  exist  in  these  prisons,  if  it 
is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  so  low  a  motive  to  prevent  men 
from  shamming  sickness  to  escape  work  !'' 

The  assaults  upon  officers  in  these  English  convict  prisons  con- 
stitute another  peculiar  feature  in  them.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  director  before  the  royal  conmiission,  such  assaults 
upon  officers  are  deplorably  and  alarmingly  frequent,  sometimes 
taking  on,  as  one  of  them  expresses  it,  the  form  of  an  epidemic 
of  violence.  At  a  single  visit  at  Dartmoor,  he  had  to  investigate 
nine  cases  of  assault  upon  officers.  To  such  an  extent  is  this 
practice  canied,  that  the  officers  are  in  great  terror  of  the  prison- 
ers. And  well  they  may  be,  for  cases  of  murder,  somo  of  them 
of  a  shocking  character,  are  far  from  being  unknown.  They  are, 
undoubtedly  afraid  of  reporting  the  truth  concerning  convicts, 
and,  hence,  as  Miss  Carpenter  suggests,  it  can  readily  be  imagined 
how  little  prison  reports  can  give  the  real  character  of  convicts. 
'*Such,"  she  adds,  **is  the  state  of  feeling  and  conduct  among 
men  who  are  supposed  to  be  undergoing  reformatory  training  1 
Prisoners,  both  old  and  young,  soon  learn  how  far  misconduct 
will  be  tolerated,  and  ace  accordingly.  The  simple  fact  of  the 
toleration  of  what  would  in  society  be  very  serious  offences,  of 
itself  encourages  great  daring." 

The  amount  of  secular  instruction  given  in  these  prisons,  is 
greatly  disproportioned  to  their  needs.  Three  hours  in  the  week 
is  all  they  receive.  The  religious  instruction  is  confined  to  the 
Sunday  services  and  the  daily  prayers,  unless  the  chaplains  or 
scripture  readers  have  occasionally  a  private  interview  with  a 
prisoner.  It  appears  that  the  prisoners  greatly  dislike  the  daily 
evening  service  at  the  chapel,  insomuch  that  it  is  believed  to  be 
rather  mischievious  than  otherwise.  The  governor  of  Chatham 
prison  said  before  the  commission,  that  in  a  religious  point  of 
view,  it  had  a  bad  effect.  He  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  any 
additional  schooling,  if  it  took  place  in  the  evening,  would  be  of 
no  advantage  to  the  prisoner.  No  wonder  that  Miss  Carpenter 
exclaims  in  reference  to  such  a  state  of  things,  **Surely,  if  evening 
instruction  and  religious  worship,  after  daily  work,  are  not 
acceptable  or  beneficial  to  men  who  ought  to  be  striving  to 
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improve  and  remedy  past  defects,  there  must  be  some  radical 
defect  in  the  system  which  should  be  removed." 

The  gratuities  earned  by  convicts,  are  paid  as  follows  :  $25  and 
under,  to  be  paid  on  discharge ;  above  $25  and  under  $40,  to  be 
paid,  one-half  on  discharge,  and  the  balance  at  the  end  of  two 
months  ;  $40  and  under  $60,  half  to  be  paid  on  discharge,  and 
half  at  the  expiration  of  three  months  ;  $60  and  under  $100,  $20 
to  be  paid  on  discharge,  half  the  remainder  in  two  months,  and 
the  balance  at  the  end  of  three  months  more. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  English  convict  system.  Miss  Carpenter 
thus  sums  up  the  results  of  her  surveys  **  We  have  thus  seen 
some  of  the  indications  of  the  evil  existing  within  the  convict  pri- 
son under  the  present  system.  We  learn  from  the  witnesses  that 
the  officers  are  afraid  of  the  prisoners,  and  with  good  reason;  that 
the  convicts  are  fully  aware  of  their  power  to  do  great  injury  to 
them,  and  have  found  by  experience  that  oflTences  against  officers 
are  punished  with  far  greater  leniency,  when  commit^ied  by  gov- 
ernment convicts,  than  they  would  be  if  perpetrated  by  ordinary 
persons  without  the  walls.  Hence  a  sort  of  tacit  understanding 
grows  up  between  the  convicts  and  the  warders,  the  former 
abstaining  from  prison  irregularities  sufficiently  to  obtain  the 
necessary  V.  G*,  the  latter  not  being  unduly  ,zealous  to  observe 
more  than  he  is  called  upon  to  do.  Though  the  dietary  is  very 
high,  yet  frequent  thefts  of  food  take  place  >among  the  men  whose 
duty  gives  them  access  to  it,  and  insolent  demands  to  have  their 
rations  weighed  are  made  expressly  to  annoy  the  warders.  The 
worst  possible  communications  go  on  among  the  j)risoners,  the 
most  daring  plots  can  be  concocted  unknowJi  to  the  warders, 
intercourse  can  be  carried  on  with  free  men  not  connected  with 
the  prisons,  and  the  convicts  even  steal  the  prison  property  to 
obtain  in  exchange  for  it  illicit  indulgences.  All  these  evils  are 
mentioned  incidentally  by  various  official  witnesses,. and  appear  to 
be  the  necessary  result  of  the  system  adopted.  Still  more, 
though  industrial  work  is  relied  on  as  a  great  reformatory  means, 
and  the  diligent  labor  of  the  convicts  is  spoken  of  with  great  satis- 
faction by  many  of  the  official  witnesses,  yet  other  competent 
judges  acknowledge  that  it  is  not  equal  to  half  what  would  be 
effected  by  ordinary  laborers;  indeed,  the  slow,  leisurely  govern- 
ment stroke  of  convicts  is  notorious  to  common  observation. 

**  Again,  after  the  very  great  attention  paid  in  the.-separate  prisons 
.    f  Assem.  No.  38]  10 
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of  Millbank  imd  Pentonville  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
prisoners,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  they  would  at  least 
have  learned  to  value  the  means  of  spiritual  improvement;  but  we 
learn  from  the  director  himself  that  it  is  not  so — ^that  the  convicts 
do  not  appear  to  appreciate  it,  and  that  even  the  short  portion  of 
time  dedicated  every  evening  to  worship  is  worse  than  wasted. 
No  traces  are  anywhere  discernible,  in  these  establishments,  of  pro- 
gi*ess  towards  what  is  better,  of  anxiety  to  retrieve  the  past. 
Simple  abstinence  from  glaring  misconduct  is  sufficient  to  obtain 
a  character  of  *  exemplary,'  and  takes  the  place  of  positive  effort 
to  do  ri^t. 

"With  such  am  acceunt  of  the  convict  prisons,  from  officials  who 
would  naturally  desire  to  present  as  favorable  a  report  of  them  as 
possible  to  the  comn^issioners,  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  popular 
belief  that  any  one  who  enters  these  establishments  must  come  from 
them  worse  than  he  was  before.  Those  who  have  not  been 
hardened  offenders  must  become  so;  those  who  had  belonged  to  a 
different  class  of  society  must  be  degraded,  and  sink  to  the  level 
of  those  around. 

"We  have  now  formed  as  complete  an  idea  as  possible  of  the  sys- 
tem adopted  in  our  convict  prisons  in  England,  for  it  is  derived 
from  the  very  words  of  those  who  are  officially  engaged  in  their 
direction  and  management,  as  presented  by  them  to  the  royal 
commission.  There  can  be  no  misrepresentation.  These  prisons 
are  built  at  enormous  cost  to  the  State,  and  contain  accommodations, 
the  comforts  of  which  might  be  envied  by  a  large  proportion  of 
our  laboring  population.  No  expense  is  spared  which  might  con- 
duce to  the  attainment  of  the  end  proposed.  The  establishments 
are  under  the  general  direction  of  gentlemen  of  distinguished  posi- 
tion, who  evidently  believe  that  the  system  they  are  carrying  out 
is  as  perfect  as  it  can  he  made,,  and  who  give  their  utmost  efforts 
to  make  it  succeed.  They  are  provided  with  an  ample  staff  of 
officials  in  every  jail,  and  these  are  earofiilly  selected  men,  who 
receive  high  encomiuma  from  their  superiors  for  their  devotion  to 
duty.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  complete  the  whole  system  as  con- 
ceived and  planned  by  those  intitisted  with  this  most  important 
duty.  The  annual  cost  to*  the  county  of  these  convict  prisons  is 
above  £220,000,  after  deducting:  the  value  of  the  convicts'  labor, 
as  shown  in  the  direct02B>  neport  for  the  year  ending  the  31st  of 
March,  1862.  This  sum,  enormous  as  it  is,  would  be  well  employed 
did  the  system  succeed — were  our  convicts  reformed,  btU  they  are 
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mt  The  prisons  themselves  do  not  attain  to  that  state  of  steady 
discipline  which  is  arrived  at  in  well  ordered  county  jails.  We 
might  point  to  various  large  jails  in  different  parts  of  the  countiy, 
and  bring  as  witnesses  officials  employed  in  them,  who  could 
declare  that  in  their  prisons  such  a  state  of  discipline  would  never 
for  a  moment  be  tolerated,  as  is  indicated  by  the  facts  that  the 
officers  are  really  afraid  of  the  prisoners,  whose  personal  violence 
is  often  most  dangerous;  that  these  feel  their  power  so  completely 
as  to  demand  the  weighing  of  their  food,  purposely  to  annoy  their 
officers;  that  they  steal  the  rations  of  the  other  prisoners,  and 
behave  just  so  far  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  as  to  escape 
punishment  It  may  safely  be  asserted,  without  any  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  such  a  want  of  discipline  and  moral  tone  does  not 
exist  in  any  large  jail  in  the  country. 

"A  wise,  finn  discipline,  too  strong  to  tempt  to  infringement  of 
its  regulations,  too  benevolent  in  the  spirit  of  its  administration  to 
provoke  antagonism,  is  essential  to  any  improvement,  and  to  the 
simple  establishment  of  a  spirit  of  obedience.  This,  the  witnesses 
prove  to  us,  does  not  exist  in  our  convict  prisons." 

II.  THE  IRISH  CONVICT  SYSTEM. 
Leaving  the  English  penal  servitude  prisons,  with  this  rapid  and 
brief  survey,  we  turn  now  to  the  Irish  system  of  convict  discipline ; 
and,  truly,  it  is  like  finding,  in  the  midst  of  a  dreary  desert,  some 
beautiful  oasis,  which  at  once  charms  the  eye  and  refreshes  the 
mind  with  its  landscape  of  sparkling  fountains  and  living  verdure. 

Sir  Walter  Crofton,  its  Originator* 
This  system  owes  its  existence  to  the  genius,  enthusiasm,  indo- 
mitable energy  and  fine  executive  powers  of  Sir  Walter  Crofton, 
an  English  gentleman,  who  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  direc- 
tors of  convict  prisons  in  Ireland  in  1854.  The  state  of  these 
prisons,  at  that  time,  was  most  deplorable.  The  prisoners  were 
morally  and  physically  prostrate.  There  was  a  want  in  them  of 
hope,  of  education,  of  everything  one  would  wish  to  find  in  prison- 
ers. The  wonderful  character,  as  well  as  extraordinary  extent,  of 
the  change  wrought  both  in  the  prisons  and  prisoners,  within  a 
period  of  thirteen  years,  will  appear  in. the  sequel  of  this  report. 

Its  Germ  Found  in  the  Mark  System  of  Capt.  Alexander 
Maghonoohie. 

I  have  said  that  Sir  Walter  Crofton  is  the  originator  of  this  sys- 
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tetn.  It  must  not  be  concealed,  however,  that  the  germ  of  the 
system  is  found  in  the  discipline  and  fully  set  forth  in  the  writings 
of  Capt.  Alexander  Machonochie.  That  remarkable  man,  by  a 
system  devised  by  himself  and  named  by  him  **the  mark  system," 
in  an  incredibly  shoi*t  space  of  time,  transformed  the  community 
of  ruffians,  brutalized  and  degraded  to  the  lowest  depths  pf  vice 
and  crime,  in  the  penal  colony  of  Norfolk  Island,  into  a  commu* 
nity  of  peaceful,  obedient,  well  conducted  men.  And  this  he  did 
by  working  with  nature  rather  than  against  it.  He  gives  the  key 
to  his  discipline  in  a  pamphlet,  published  by  him  in  1846.  He 
says :  **  Banish  slavery  from  our  list  of  punishments,  rely  on  influ- 
ence rather  than  force,  and  surround  with  motives  as  well  as  walls, 
and  the  remedy  will  be  found  as  certain  as  is  now  the  evil,  and 
the  benefit  to  humanity  will  not  be  inferior  to  any  that  has  been 
compassed  in  modern  times.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  What  is  wanted  in  our 
conflict  with  crime,  is  to  give  due  importance  to  the  object  of 
reforming  our  criminals,  and  to  study  every  means  by  which  we 
can  make  severity  subservient  to  that  end.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  But  this 
is  only  one  branch  of  the  subject.  We  must  make  our  whole 
arrangements  in  the  arrest  of  crime  prospective  rather  than  retro- 
spective ;  preventive  rather  than  merely  remedial.'' 

Its  Fundamental  Principles. 
The  convict  system  of  Ireland  claims  to  be,  and  in  point  of  fact 
is,  reformatory  in  its  design  and  operation.  This  system  rests 
upon  two  simple  principles,  but  they  are  broad  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  support  firmly  the  entire  stioicture.  The  first  of  these 
principles  is,  the  subjection  of  the  convict  to  adequate  tests  prior 
to  his  discharge,  whereby  his  reformation  can  be  determined  with 
a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty, — the  creation  of  some  process 
whereby  the  reformed  can  be,  as  it  were,  filtered  away  from  the 
unreformed.  The  second  principle  is  individualization,  that  is 
such  an  arrangement  of  the  discipline  that  each  man's  case  may  be 
separately  handled  with  reference  to  his  antecedents,  character, 
actual  state  of  mind,  and  the  necessities  resulting  from  a  combina- 
tion of  all  these  elements. 

Three  Stages  of  Imprisonment  Proper. 
Of  imprisonment  proper  in  the  Irish  system,  there  are  three  dis- 
tinct stages.     The  first  of  these  has  a  strongly  punitive  character  ; 
the  second  is,  also,  in  a  high  degree,  penal ;  while  the  third,  which 
affords  the  principal  theatre  for  the  operation  of  those  tests  af 
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reformation  to  which  reference  was  just  made,  loses  the  penal  ele- 
ment almost  wholly.  There  is  a  fourth  stage,  which  precedes  com- 
plete liberation  from  the  grasp  of  the  law,  viz  :  release  on  ticket- 
of-leave,  a  conditional  pardon  to  those  who  prove  themselves 
worthy  of  it  j  in  which  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  the  punitive 
element. 

General  Admxnistration. 

The  ultimate  power  of  control  and  government  over  the  convict 
prisons  of  Ireland,  is  vested  in  a  board  of  two  directors,  who  re- 
ceive their  appointmeut  from  the  Lord-Lieutenant  They  devote 
their  whole  time  to  the  interest  of  the  several  prisons  under  their 
cai-e,  for  which  they  receive  a  salary  of  $1,800  to  $2,400.  The 
directors  appoint  inspectors,  who  act  under  their  direction,  and 
are  charged  with  the  daily  inspection  of  the  prisons,  and  are  care- 
fully to  look  into  every  department,  and  daily  to  report  to  the 
directors. 

The  directors  reside  in  Dublin,  and  visit  the  prisons  personally, 
very  frequently. 

All  other  officers  receive  their  appointment  at  the  hands  of  the 
Lord-Lieutenant.  A  probation,  extending  through  six  months, 
during  which  the  character,  conduct,  and  ability  of  the  candidate 
are  carefully  studied,  and  a  daily  record  is  kept  of  the  same,  must 
precede  a  full  appointment  to  office.  Neither  political  nqr  per- 
sonal considerations  have  anything  to  do  with  such  appointments. 
Merit,  fitness,  qualification — this  aloneis  regaided  in  appointing 
men  to  official  positions  in  the  prison. 

First  Stage  of  Imprisonment. 

The  first  stage  of  imprisonment,  for  males,  under  the  Irish  sys- 
tem, is  at  the  prison  at  Mountjoy,  on  the  north  side  of  the  city  of 
Dublin;  and  here  also,  is  the  only  female  convict  prison  in 
Ireland,  where  criminals  of  that  sex,  pass  the  entire  period  of  their 
imprisonment,  till  they  are  transferred  to  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  Refuges  provided  for  them,  which,  in  their  case,  supply  the 
place  of  the  intermediate  prisons  for  men,  there  being  no  interme- 
diate prison  for  women,  under  that  name. 

There  are  two  prison  buildings,  each  erected  of  Irish  granite 
and  limestone,  which,  however,  have  no  connection  with  each  other. 
They  ai*e  plain,  but  substantial  structures;  the  male  prison  con- 
taining 480  cells,  and  the  female  540.  The  cells  are  14  feet  long, 
8  wide,  and  12  high,  with  arched  ceiling.    They  are  each  furnished 
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.with  wash  basin,  water  closet,  hanging  bedstead,  straw  mattress, 
.pillow,  two  blankets,  tin  dish,  soap,  towel,  gas  burner,  &c.  The 
prisoners  do  their  work  and  take  their  meals  in  their  own  cells. 
But  they  do  not  have  separate  exercising  yards,  nor  separate  stalls, 
either  in  the  chapels  or  the  school  rooms.  Of  course  there  is  no 
necessity  for  putting  masks  on  them,  nor  is  this  ever  done.  Of 
course,  also,  prisoners  take  their  exercise,  attend  upon  public  wor- 
ship, and  receive  secular  instruction,  in  association.  The  officers, 
while  they  warmly  advocate  separation,  as  an  important  element 
iu  the  earliest  stage  of  penal  discipline,  are,  at  the  same  time, 
unanimously  and  decidedly  opposed  to  mere  negative  and  mechan- 
ical barriers,  which  result,  and  ever  must  result,  in  underhand, 
secret  communication  constantly  going  on  among  the  prisoners. 
They  believe,  with  Lord  Stanley,  and  all  others  who  have  studied 
the  subject  deeply,  and  with  unprejudiced  minds,  that  **the 
reformation  of  men  can  never  become  a  mechanical  process." 

The  first  impression  made  by  a  visit  to  Montjoy  is  well  described 
by  Miss  Carpenter.  **The  ordinary  visitor,"  she  observes,  *'is 
struck  with  the  extraordinary  cleanliness  of  every  part,  the  bright- 
ness of  the  brass  fittings  and  the  polish  of  the  metal  staircases. 
There  is  a  certain  beauty  in  the  symmetry  and  regularity  of  the 
whole,  which,  at  first  sight,  removes  from  the  inexperienced 
observer  the  anticipated  awe  and  terror.  The  long  galleries,  tier 
above  tier,  give  one  the  feeling  of  perfection  of  adaptation  to  some 
special  object  which  is  not  uupleasing.  The  arrangements  to  save 
ihe  labor  of  the  officials,  and  to  secure  to  the  inmates  of  the  place 
a  supply  of  their  wants  and  a  certainty  of  proper  attention  in  Case 
of  sickness,  are  admirable.". 

I  have  already  observed  that  the  first  stage  of  imprisonment  is 
intended  to  be,  and  it  is  certainly  made,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a 
very  high  degree  penal.  The  cellular  or  separate  system  of  incar- 
ceration is  adopted  here,  and  convicts,  except  when  exercising  or 
attending  religious  services  or  school,  are  completely  isolated  from 
each  other.  Eight  months  of  solitary  confinement  is  now  the  ordi- 
naiy  rule;  but  this  may  be  shortened  by  unifoim  good  conduct, 
as  it  may  be  lengthened  by  bad.  In  no  case,  however,  can  it 
legally  exceed  twelve  months.  During  the  first  four  months  of 
this  stage  the  prisoners  are  compelled  to  sleep  on  a  plank,  with  a 
box  for  a  pillow — a  degree  of  severity  which  struck  me  as  exces- 
sive, and  bordering  on  cruelty.  Their  diet  during  this  period  is 
very  low,  no  meat  being  allowed  them,  and  their  work  is  picking 
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oakam.  At  the  expiration  of  four  months  they  are  provided  with 
beds,  their  diet  is  improved,  and  they  are  tried  at  some  other 
employment. 

The  prisoners,  on  their  first  commitment  to  Mountjoy,  are  gen- 
erally full  of  antagonism,  often  of  defiance;  but  they  soon  find 
that  the  power  over  them  is  more  than  a  match  for  their  utmost 
strength,  whether  of  will  or  endurance.  At  firsts  the  seclusion  is 
absolute  and  complete,  except  as  before  stated,  at  exercise,  wor- 
ship and  instruction;  and  even  at  such  times,  all  communication  is 
inhibited.  After  a  while,  the  cell  door  is  thrown  open  a  part  of 
the  day,  while  the  prisoner  is  at  work,  then  all  day.  This  slight 
approach  to  society  is  felt  to  be  a  gi*eat  privilege,  and  is  forfeited 
and  withdrawn  for  any  misconduct.  But  even  in  the  midst  of  this 
stem  and  severe  discipline,  justice  is  ever  tempered  with  mercy, 
and  hope  sheds  its  mild  and  cheering  light  upon  the  prisoner. 
His  fate,  from  the  fii*st  hour  of  his  imprisonment,  is  put  measura- 
bly in  his  own  hand.  He  is  made  fully  acquainted  with  the  rules, 
and  it  is  impressed  upon  him  that  his  future  condition  will  depend 
mainly  on  his  conduct  day  by  day,  of  which  careful  records 
are  kept.  The  treatment  of  those  who  have  charge  of  him, 
though  governed  by  a  strict  regard  to  duty,  still  shows  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  each,  and  the  efiect  of  this  feeling  upon  the  con- 
vict is  truly  marvellous.  Governor,  physician,  chaplains,  school- 
master, warders — ^all  seem  animated  by  the  same  impulse  of 
humanity. 

In  this  first  stage,  the  convict  has  the  advantage  of  much  time 
devoted  to  his  religious  and  secular  instruction. 

There  are  three  able  and  zealous  chaplains,  viz.:  Catholic,  Epis- 
copal and  Presbyterian,  and  three  plain  but  clean  and  comfor- 
table chapels.  Daily  religions  services  are  held  in  these,  and 
public  worship  twice  every  Sabbath.  Much  attention  is  given  to 
the  mental  culture  of  the  prisoners  in  this  stage.  There  is  an 
-accomplished  head-schoolmaster^  'Who  is  aided  by  one  or  more 
assistants,  and  the  prison  schools  are  subject  to  the  supervision  of 
the  same  official  inspectors  as  the  national  schools.  The  district 
inspector  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise  respecting  the  edu- 
cation given  at  Mountjoy.  In  a  report  addressed  to  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  he  says:  **  The  course  of  training  and  instruc- 
tion given  in  this  school,  and  the  proficiency  and  skill  attained  by 
the  pupils  are  very  good.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  order  and 
cleanliness  of  the  school  and  the  good  behavior  of  the  convicts. 
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Their  cheerful  anxiety  to  read  well  and  to  answer  the  questions 
put  to  them  were  most  gratifying.  When  their  age  and  circum- 
stances are  considered,  with  the  short  school  time  allowed  them, 
one  hour  each  day,  the  discipline  which,  in  their  class,  could  have 
produced  these  results,  must  be  very  excellent/'  In  truth,  the 
instruction  here  is  given  in  a  very  effective  manner,  and  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  convicts  is  developed  in  a  remarkable  degree. 

One  lesson,  most  effectively  taught  here,  is  the  whole  structuret, 
scope  and  bearing  of  the  **  Irish  Convict  System."  The  prisoner 
is  made  to  understand  that  he  can  reach  the  intermediate  prisons 
(third  stage)  only  through  his  own  exertions,  measured  by  marks 
earned  in  the  second  stage.  As  the  shortening  of  his  sentence 
depends  upon  the  date  of  his  admission  to  an  intermediate  prison, 
it  is  clearly  to  his  interest  that  he  should  be  well  informed  upon 
this  point,  and  a  strong  mental  impression  is  usually  made  upon 
him  by  this  information.  He  feels  that  he  is  within  certain  limits, 
made  the  arbiter  of  his  own  fate,  the  artificer,  so  to  speak,  of  his 
own  fortune.  That  antagouism,  often  fierce  and  defiant,  which  he 
first  felt  towards  the  authorities  placed  over  him,  gradually  melts 
away  and  disappears^  and^  in  its  place,  comes  a  conviction  that 
kindness  and  sympathy  meet  him  where  he  had  anticipated  only 
harshness  and  oppression.. 

This  first  stage  of  imprisonment  will  have  done  good  work  if  it 
succeed,  and  it  commonly  doe»  succeed  in  planting  in  the  convict's 
mind  the  feeling  that  there  is  an  active  co-operation  existing 
between  himself  and  those  to-  whose  authority  he  is  made  subject 
during  its  continuance. 

Second  Stage  of  Imprisonment. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  separate  confinement,  whether 
longer  or  shorter^  the  convicts  are  transferred  to  prisons,  in  which 
they  are  employed  in  the  execution  of  government  works.  If 
they  are  laborers^  they  are  semt  to  Spike  Island  prison,  near  Cork, 
to  be  employed  on  the  fortifications;  if  artizans,  they  are  sent  to 
Phillipstown  prison,,  where  they  work  at  in-door  trades. 

This  stage,  though  less  penal  than  the  first,  still  partakes 
strongly  of  that  chapacter,  and  the  prisoners  are  subjected  to  a 
very  strict  surveillance,  particularly  during  the  earlier  portion  of 
it  During  the  day,  they  work  in  association;  at  night,  they  are 
confined  in  separate  cells.  The  change  is,  undoubtedly,  very- 
great  from  the  isolation  of  Mountjoy.     Association  with  fellow- 
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convicts  presents  strong  temptatiq^P  to  iusubordiuation,  and  neces- 
sitates, for  a  time  at  least,  the  rigid  watchfulness  spoken  of  above. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  Irish  convict  system,  in  the  second 
stage,  is  the  employment  of  marks  to  determine  the  classification. 
The  **niark  system"  is  a  minute  and  perfectly  intelligible  monthly 
record  of  the  power  of  the  convict  to  govern  himself,  and  its  great 
utility  is  that  it  clearly  reveals  and  brings  home  to  him,  that  his 
progress  towards  liberation,  within  the  period  of  his  sentence,  can 
be  furthered  only  by  the  cultivation  of  qualities  the  very  opposite 
of  those  which  brought  him  where  he  is. 

The  maximum  number  of  marks  attainable  by  a  convict  each 
month,  is  nine,  viz. :  three  for  **  discipline,"  that  is,  general  good 
conduct :  three  for  "school,"  that  is,  the  attention  and  desire 
shown  for  improvement,  and  not  the  absolute  proficiency  made  in 
the  attainment  of  knowledge  ;  and  three  for  **  industry,"  that  is,  dili- 
gence and  fidelity  in  work,  and  not  the  mere  skill  shown  therein. 

There  are  five  different  classes  in  the  second  stage,  and  a  certain 
number  of  marks  must  be  obtained  by  the  convict  before  he  can 
be  advanced  from  one  class  to  another.  The  five  classes  are  thus 
named,  begining  with  the  lowest — probation  class,  third  class, 
second  class,  first  class,  and  exemplary  class. 

Some  convicts  are  not  detained  in  Mountjoy  prison,  during  the 
legal  period  of  cellular  imprisonment,  but  are  sooner  transferred 
on  medical  grounds.  These,  on  their  transference  to  Spike  island 
or  Phillipstown,  are  plae-ed  in  the  probation  class.  Some,  who 
have  passed  the  whole  period  in  the  separate  prison,  are  trans- 
ferred with  the  report  against  them  of  **bad,"or  **  very  bad." 
These  also  are  placed  in  the  probation  class.  Those  who  are 
transferred  before  the  proper  time,  must  remain  in  the  probation 
class,  until  they  shall  have  completed  the  period  prescribed  for 
convicts  to  be  kept  in  separate  confinement,  and  even  then  they 
are  not  removed  from  this  class,  unless  their  conduct  in  it  has 
been  satisfactory.  Prisoner  who  have  completed  their  term  of 
separate  imprisonment,  and  whose  character  on  their  removal,  has 
been  reported  as  "bad"  or  "very  bad,"  are  also  placed  in  the 
probation  class,  are  specially  dealt  with,  under  a  modified  system 
of  separation,  and  cannot  be  removed  from  it  without  the  sanction 
of  a  director.  The  treatment  of  prisoners  in  the  probation  class, 
is  assimilated  to  the  discipline  enforced  in  the  Mountjoy  separate 
confinement  prison,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit,  and  the 
medical  officer  sanctions. 
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.    All  prisoners,  who  have  completed  the  prescribed  period  in 
separation,  and,  who,  at  the  expiration  thereof^  arc  not  reported 
as  **bad"  or  "very  bad,"  pass  at  once,  on  their  transfer  to  the 
public  works'  prisons,  to  tbe  third  class.    If  they  enter  this  class 
with  a  report  of  **  exemplary "  during  their  separate  confiement, 
they  can  be  promoted  to  the  second  class  in  two  months,  by  the 
acquisition  of  18  mai*ks,   the  maximum  number  attainable.    If 
they  enter  with  a  report  of  "  very  good,"  they  are  eligible  for 
promotion  in  three  months,  by  the  acquisition  of  27  marks;  if 
**  good,"  in  four  months,  on  gaining  36  marks;  and  if  **  indifferent," 
by  earning  56  marks.     If,  however,  they  do  not  gain  the  required 
number  of  marks  within  the  minimum  time,  their  promotion  is 
delayed  beyond  the  periods  above  mentioned,  until  such  time  as 
the  requisite  number  is  attained.    A  convict  can  raise  himself 
from  tbe  second  to  the  first  class  in  six  months,  by  gaining  54 
marks;  and  from  the  first  to  the  exemplary  in  one  year,  by  gain- 
ing 108  marks.    As  a  matter  of  course,  if  they  do  not  gain  the 
required  number  of  marks  in  the  minimum  time,  they  will  be 
longer  in  earning  their  promotion. 

For  misconduct  a  prisoner  may  be  degraded  from  the  exemplary 
to  the  first,  second  or  third  class;  from  the  first,  to  the  second  or 
third,  and  from  the  second  to  the  third;  and  every  prisoner  so 
degraded  is  liable  to  forfeit  any  and  all  advantages  previously 
gained.  But  any  prisoner  who  has  been  degraded  is  eligible  for 
re-promotion,  without  the  necessity  of  passing  the  full  time,  laid 
.down  for  his  first  promotion.  The  time  varies  according  to  the 
nature  and  aggravation  of  the  offense,  for  which  he  may  have 
suffered  degradation,  although  in  no  case  can  he  be  promoted 
until  he  shall  have  passed  at  least  two  months  in  the  lower  class. 

The  time  during  which  a  prisoner  will  have  to  remain  in  the 
exemplary  class,  before  he  can  be  removed  to  an  intermediate 
prison  (third  stage),  depends  upon  the  length  of  his  sentence.  A 
convict  sentenced  for  five  years,  which  is  the  shortest  sentence  to 
government  prisons  now  allowed  by  law,  must  pass  at  least  one 
year  and  two  months  in  the  exemplary  class  prior  to  his  removal 
to  an  intermediate  prison;  a  convict  sentenced  for  fifteen  years 
must  pass  at  least  five  years  and  eight  months  in  the  said  class, 
and  a  convict  sentenced  for  any  number  of  years  between  these 
limits  must  pass  a  period  therein,  varying  with  the  length  of  his 
sentence.  Convicts  sentenced  for  five  years  can,  by  uniform  good 
conduct,  gain  a  remission  of  one  year;. those  sentenced  for  ten 
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years,  a  remission  of  two  and  a  half  years;  those  sentenced  for 
.fifteen  years,  a  i*enussion  of  five  years,  and  those  sentenced  for 
other  periods,  a  remission  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the 
sentence  on  a  similar  scale. 

From  the  foregoing  detail  it  will  cleai-ly  appear  that  the  pri- 
soners most  successful  in  combating  self  and  in  climbing  the  lad-  * 
der  of  self-control  and  industry,  will  soonest  obtain  the  required 
number  of  marks,  and  of  course  soonest  reach  the  goal  to  which 
.they  lead,  viz.,  the  intermediate  prison,  and  thence  the  liberty  for 
which  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  made  lit  by  those  excellent 
school-masters,  self-reliance,  self-government  and  manly  industry. 
Here,  again,  it  is  made  manifest  that  the  fate  of  the  prisoner, 
within  certain  limits,  is  placed  in  his  own  hands,  is  made  to  de- 
pend wholly  on  himself,  and  the  mighty  stimulus  thus  supplied  to 
conquer  self,  to  acquire  knowledge,  to  practice  industry  and  to 
cultivate  all  the  virtues,  becomes  very  intelligible. 

Trifling  and  almost  contemptible  as  this  mark  system  may 
appear  to  those  not  conversant  with  its  operation,  it  is  found,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  to  realize  to  the  mind  of  each  individual  prisoner, 
very  clearly  and  very  fully,  his  progress  in  self-denial,  self-control 
and  all  good  and  desirable  qualities.  It  brings  out  and  makes 
manifest  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  others,  the  manhood  that  is  in 
him,  and  thus  teaches  him  the  great  practical  lesson  of  self-confi- 
dence and  self-help.  Unanimous  and  decided  is  the  testimony  of 
the  ofiicers  to  the  intense  interest  taken  by  the  convicts  in  the 
attainment  of  their  marks,  and  the  jealous  care  with  which  they 
treasure  them  up  in  their  note  books. 

Various  and  constantly  increasing  inducements  to  good  conduct 
are  held  out  to  the  convicts  in  this  stage,  besides  the  mere  pro- 
gress towards  liberation.  Such  distinctions  are  made  between  the 
several  classes  therein,  and  such  privileges  granted  to  each  as, 
.without  impairing  the  discipline  or  interfering  with  the  perform- 
ance of  a  due  amount  of  labor,  are  calculated  to  furnish  incite- 
.ment  to  and  give  encouragement  in  a  course  of  vigorous  self- 
restraint  and  self-culture. 

While  it  is  duly  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  each  convict  that, 
daring  the  period  of  his  imprisonment,  he  has  no  claim  to  wages 
or  remuneration  of  any  kind  or  to  any  extent,  nevertheless,  as  a 
reward  for  good  conduct  and  industry,  a  certain  fixed  but  mode- 
-rate  gratuity  is  credited  to  deserving  men,  which  is  constantly 
increasing  as  they  advance  towards  liberation.    These  gratuities 
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are  awarded  to  prisoners  according  to  the  classes  in  which  they 
are  found.  They  are  at  present  regulated  according  to  the  follow* 
ing  scale :  Probation  class,  nothing ;  third  class,  two  cents  per 
week  ;  second  class,  four  cents  ;  first  class  (first  six  months),  six 
cents  ;  first  class  (second  six  months),  eight  cents ;  exemplaiy 
class,  fourteen  cents.  Besides  these  fixed  gratuities,  prisonei:?,  by 
extra  exertion  and  industry,  may  be  recommended  for  a  further 
gratuity,  not  exceeding,  for  the  first,  second  and  third  classes,  four 
cents  per  week,  under  rules  appmved  by  the  directors.  More- 
over, as  a  check  to  misconduct,  prisoners  under  punishment,  or 
those  not  executing  their  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  forfeit  all 
claim  to  gratuities  during  the  month  or  months  in  which  they  may 
have  so  misconducted  themselves.  Still  further,  any  prisoner 
attempting  to  escape,  or  guilty  of  an  act  of  violence  or  outrage, 
is  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  directors,  to  forfeit  any  and  all 
gratuities  which  may  have  been  previously  phiced  to  his  credit. 

The  amount  of  gratuity  credited  to  a  prisoner  is  paid  to  him,  by 
instalments,  after  his  discharge,  or  is  laid  out  for  his  benefit,  at  th^ 
discretion  of  the  directors,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
government. 

The  conduct  of  prisoners  is  recorded  in  books  severally  entitled 
as  follows: 

1.  Discipline  Conduct  Book,  in  which  is  shown  the  conduct  of 
each  prisoner  with  regard  to  his  obedience,  willingness,  cleanli- 
ness, order,  regularity  and  general  demeanor. 

2.  The  School  Conduct  Book,  in  which  is  shown  the  attention 
and  desire  evinced  by  each  prisoner  to  improve  himself  in  the 
school,  and  to  profit  by  the  instruction  and  advice  offered  to  him 
by  his  chaplain  and  schoolmaster. 

3.  The  Industry  Conduct  Book,  in  which  is  shown  the  conduct  of 
each  prisoner,  as  to  his  industry,  including  as  well  his  willingness  and 
cheerfulness  therein,  as  the  amount  of  work  actually  done  by  him. 

In  each  of  the  above  books  a  record  is  made  every  month  for 
each  prisoner,  as  follows:  V.  G.  (very  good);  G.  (good);  O.  (ordi- 
naiy);  B.  (bad);  V.  B.  (very  bad).  For  each  V.  G.  obtained  by 
a  prisoner,  he  is  entitled  to  three  good  conduct  marks;  for  each 
G.,  to  two;  and  for  each  O.,  to  one.  The  value  of  these  marks, 
and  their  effect  in  hastening  a  convict's  liberation,  have  already- 
been  explained. 

4.  The  Prisoners'  Misconduct  Report  Book,  in  which  ai-e  re- 
corded all  misconduct  and  offenses  committed  by  prisoners  against 
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the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  prison,  together  with  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  evidence  adduced  in  support  thereof,  any  representa- 
tion which  a  prisoner  may  make,  either  in  his  defense  or  in 
extenuation  of  his  misconduct,  and  also  the  decision  of  the  gov- 
ernor in  the  case.  Bepoils  of  misconduct  are  classed  under  the 
following  heads:  **  Nil,"  (nothing);  slight ;  misconduct,  first 
degree;  ditto,  second  degree;  ditto,  third  degree.  All  reports  of 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  prisoners,  which  have  either  not  been 
proved  or  have  been  satisfactorily  explained  away,  are  classified 
under  the  head  **  nil." 

No  punishments  ai'e  inflicted  other  than  admonition,  deprivation 
of  a  meal,  close  confinement,  with  bread  and  water  diet,  forfeiture  of 
gratuities  or  other  privilege,  alteration  of  badge,  and  degradation 
to  a  lower  class,  or  even  to  the  discipline  of  Mountjoy — all,  as 
will  be  seen,  chiefly  or  whully  of  a  moral  kind. 

5.  The  Prisoners'  General  Character  B«^ok,  in  which  are  recorded 
the  crime  and  sentence  of  each  prisoner;  all  information  received 
relative  to  his  general  character  previous  to  his  conviction;  his 
former  convictions,  if  any;  his  character  as  reported  from  any 
prison  or  prisons  in  which  he  may  have  been  confined;  a  list  of  all 
the  reports  of  misconduct  recorded  against  him,  with  the  punish* 
ments  awarded;  a  register  of  the  conduct  badges  given  to  him 
from  time  to  time,  together  with  any  additional  obsei-vations  the 
governor  may  think  proper  to  make,  relative  to  his  conduct, 
character,  disposition,  &c.,  &c. 

The  above  named  books  are  all  to  be  kept  by  the  governor,  or 
under  his  du*ections;  and  at  the  close  of  each  month  that  officer 
must  make,  a  careful  examination  of  the  entries  for  that  month,  and 
must,  according  to  the  records  therein  contained,  appoint  the 
badges  to  be  worn  by  each  prisoner  for  the  ensuing  month. 

The  several  classes  of  prisoners  in  this  stage  are  distinguished 
by  such  dresses  and  badges  as  are  appointed  by  the  directors.  The 
dress  of  the  prisoners  in  the  probation  and  third  clajBS  is  a  simple 
grey.  The  second  class  are  distinguished  by  a  light  blue  facing 
on  the  cufifand  collar  of  their  jackets.  The  first  class,  by  a  simi- 
lar facing  of  a  red  color.  The  exemplary  class  wear  a  dress  of  an 
entirely  different  color  from  that  worn  by  the  prisoners  in  the 
other  classes. 

Each  prisoner  wears  two  badges;  a  **  register  badge,"  on  the" 
right  arm,  to  mark  his  sentence  and  register  number,  and  a  '^  con- 
duct badge,"  on  the  left  arm,  to  mark  his  conduct  and  progress. 
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The  conduct  badge  is  given  to  each  prisoner  on  the  first  of  every 
month,  and  shows — first,  his  class;  secondly,  the  number  of  good 
conduct  marks  to  be  earned  by  such  prisoner,  before  he  can  be 
promoted  to  a  higher  class;  thirdly,  the  number  of  marks  gained 
by  him,  during  the  preceding  months;  and  fourthly,  the  total 
number  of  marks  that  had  been  gained  by  him,  previous  to  the 
first  day  of  the  month  for  which  such  badge  had  been  issued. 

The  conduct  badge  of  the  exemplary  cliRSs  is  white,  with  the 
letters  and  numbers  thereon  of  brass.  That  of  the  first  class  is 
red,  with  the  figures  black;  that  of  the  second  class  light  blue,  with 
the  figures  in  black;  that  of  the  third  class  yellow,  with  the 
figures  in  black. 

When  the  convict  attains  the  exemplary  class,  he  is  employed 
on  special  works,  and  kept  apart  from  the  other  convicts.  His 
school  instruction  and  lectures  take  place  in  the  evening.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  this  stage  secular  instruction  is  imparted  by  able 
schoolmasters. 

I  might  extend  my  survey  in  this  stage  to  a  multitude  of  other 
particulars,  but  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  a  lengthened  detail. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  every  circumstance  by  which  the  prisoner  is 
here  surrounded  tends  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  those  influences 
which  are  contributing  to  his  reformation,  and  he  becomes  himself 
thoroughly  enlisted  in  this  great  work.  There  is  a  real,  hearty, 
effective  co-operation  between  him  and  the  officers  in  bringing 
about  the  desired  consummation.  The  whole  method  of  treat- 
ment here  is  humane,  considerate  and  adapted,  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree,  to  secure  the  utmost  amount  of  hope  and  improvement  for 
the  prisoner;  and  at  every  step  he  is  made  to  feel  that  he  is  him- 
self the  true  regulator  of  his  own  condition  in  the  class  to  which 
he  may  at  any  time  happen  to  belong,  and  of  the  period,  within 
the  rules,  of  passing  from  it  to  a  higher. 

Female  Conyict  Pbison  at  Mountjoy. 
Before  passing  to  a  consideration  of  the  third  stage  of  imprison- 
ment in  the  Irish  convict  system — the  intermediate  prisons — it  will 
be  proper  to  turn  our  regards  back  to  the  female  prison  at  Mount- 
joy,  because,  as^has  been  already  stated,  the  entire  period  of  the 
incarceration  of  women  is  passed  at  that  prison,  until  their  removal 
to  one  or  other  of  the  refuges  provided  for  them.  An  interesting 
paper  on  this  prison,  by  Miss  Jelliooe,  was  read  before  the  British 
Association  for  the  promotion  of  social  science,  at  their  annual 
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ineeting  in  1862,  from  which  the  following  extracts  will  present  a 
sufficiently  extended  view  of  its  condition,  working  and  results. 

"  This  prison,  situated  in  a  healthy  locality,  is  constructed  partly 
on  the  plan  of  some  English  prisons,  with  various  improvements 
adapted  to  differences  in  the  mode  of  treatment  administered. 
•  •  #  #  The  outer  offices  are  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
lady  visitors,  chaplains,  and  the  staff  of  matrons  and  assistants,  all 
of  whom  are  respectably  dressed  in  black,  according  well  with 
the  surrounding  associations,  and  setting  an  example  of  simplicity 
in  dress,  much  needed  by  the  younger  portion  of  the  prisoners. 
The  active,  cheerful,  energetic  superintendent,  Mre.  Lidwell,  here 
*  takes  possession  of  the  order  of  admission,  and  you  may  then 
receive  a  lecture  on  classification  from  the  lady  in  charge  of  the 
books,  and  can  inspect  the  sorrowful  registry  of  crime,  and  look 
hopefully  on  the  cheerful  records  of  amendment.  A  complete 
history  of  each  prisoner,  from  the  day  of  conviction,  with  particu- 
lars of  former  crimes,  is  entered  in  one  of  a  formidable  array  of 
books,  kept  with  the  utmost  precision. 

"  Quitting  this  region  of  facts  and  figures,  you  pass  through  the 
great  glass  door  of  the  prison,  and  dazzled  by  the  brightness  of 
the  interior  and  its  exquisite  cleanliness,  it  requires  an  effort  to 
remember  that  over  four  hundred  of  these  outcasts  of  the  people 
are  here  expiating  their  offences  against  society.  Four  wings, 
each  containing  three  tiers  of  cells,  are  connected  in  the  centre  by 
light  bridges  or  balconies  of  iron  ;  from  these  the  superintendent 
can  overlook  the  galleries  and  see  the  matrons  on  duty.  Each 
matron  has  the  care  of  thirty-three  on  the  lock-up  classes,  and 
twenty-five  on  the  advanced.  She  has  also  to  keep  a  journal, 
work  book,  and  record  of  conduct  of  each  individual  of  her  class. 
This  must  be  countersigned  weekly  by  the  superintendent,  and 
copied  into  the  registries.  The  prisoner  is  thus  made  aware  how 
much  her  own  welfare  depends  on  her  good  conduct ;  her  power 
of  self-control  is  strengthened,  her  temper  becomes  calmer,  and 
her  own  sympathies  are  quickly  enlisted  in  the  efforts  made  for 
her  reclamation.  An  essential  part  of  the  training  is  the  lectures 
or  explanations  given  to  the  women  on  the  nature  of  classification, 
and  the  means  by  which  an  improvement  in  thMr  condition  is 
attainable.  The  superintendent  herself  instructs  the  matrons  in 
this  duty,  and  the  plan  has  been  found  most  successful  in  awaken- 
in^  the  intelligence  of  the  criminal.  The  periods  both  of  proba- 
tionary and  intermediate  treatment  of  the  female  convict  are  passed 
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through  in  this  single  prison,  and  in  most  cases  the  portion  of 
time  remitted  by  ticket  of  license,  is  spent  in  the  refuge  ;  in  con- 
sideration of  the  greater  susceptibility  and  weaker  bodily  fibre  of 
women,  four  mouths  only  of  separate  confinement  are  allotted  to 
them,  which  can  be  prolonged  if  the  prisoner  shows  a  disinclina- 
tion to  improve.  Such  instances  are,  however,  rare.  In  the  next 
step  (the  third  class)  she  is  permitted  to  sit  at  the  door  of  her 
cell  for  a  certain  period  each  day,  under  the  care  of  the  matron. 
She  begins  to  receive  "marks,"  of  which  she  may  obtain  nine 
monthly — three  in  discipline,  three  in  industry,  and  three  in  school. 
Another  class  must  be  gained  before  she  reaches  the  associated 
stage,  where  the  prisoners  work  together,  but  still  sleep  alone. 
In  each  of  these  gradations  the  marks  increase  propoxlionately  in 
money  value  and  freedom  from  restraint.  The  advanced  class  is 
the  highest  into  which  those  eligible  for  the  refuge  are  drafted, 
to  be  again  sub-divided  for  laundry  work,  Ac,  as  a  further  test  of 
industry.  Marks  cease  here.  The  reward  eagerly  coveted  by  all 
is  the  being  selected  for  the  refuges,  the  lady  managers  having 
the  rijofht  of  selection. 

"  All  the  prisoners  take  regular  exercise,  and  attend  prayers 
morning  and  evening,  as  well  as  divine  service  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week;  and,  as  a  proof  of  the  power  of  moral  supervision,  the 
visitor  may  perceive  that  the  divisons  so  necessary  in  prison 
chapels  are  here  done  away  with,  each  class  occupying  its  allotted 
seat,  at  the  end  of  which  the  matron  on  duty  is  seated.  In  pass- 
ing through  the  progressive  convalescent  wards  of  this  moral  hos- 
pital, the  school-rooms  present  a  very  interesting  spectacle.  Min- 
gled with  the  younger  and  mone  hopeful  countenances,  faces,  from 
which  every  vestige  of  the  old  seal  has  been  effaced,  look  up  at 
you  from  the  treadmill  of  the  alphabet;  all  seem  anxious  to  try; 
school  becomes  daily  more  prized,  and,  even  when  little  progress 
is  made,  is  a  relief  from  moody  thoughts  and  morbid  imaginations. 
One  venerable  old  dame,  long  the  terror  of  the  poultry  yard,  con- 
fessed she  could  make  no  hand  of  the  reading,  but  triumphantly 
pointed  to  the  badge  that  testified  to  her  industry  and  good 
conduct. 

**  A  little  colony  of  infants,  poor  prison  flowers,  to  whom  even 
the  air  of  a  jail  is  pure,  if  compared  to  that  from  which  they  have 
mercifully  been  taken,  flourish  in  a  corner  of  their  own;  children 
bom  in  prison,  and  those  under  two  years  being  received.  They 
seem  happy,  and  even  joyous,  and  possess  advantages  which  I 
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should  be  sorry  to  see  exchanged  for  the  workhouse  school, 
although  poverty  is  there  the  only  imputed  crime. 

"  Those  who  imagine  from  what  has  been  said  that  this  prison 
can,  by  any  means,  be  reckoned  a  paradise  for  criminals,  are 
widely  mistaken;  on  the  contrary,  the  deterrent  principle  is  in 
full  force  there;  the  regularity,  the  restr%int,  the  plain  diet,  (not 
even  a  cup  of  tea),  are  regarded  with  wholesome  dread,  as  the 
ladies  who  manage  and  superintend  the  refugees  can  testify.  The 
utmost  punishment  that  can  be  inflicted  by  the  superintendent  is 
three  days  incarceration  on  bread  and  water;  severer  measures 
rest  with  the  directors." 

Third  Stage  of  Imprisonment. 

In  any  eflfective  prison  system,  it  will  be  found  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  place  the  felon  at  first  under  rigid  restraint,  and  make  him 
feel  that  **  the  way  of  the  transgressors  is  hard."  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  reformation  of  the  prisoner  be  the  ultimate 
object  in  view,  it  is  equally  indispensable  that  this  restraint  be  by 
degrees  relaxed,  and  that  the  lesson  of  active  exertion  and  self- 
control  be  imparted,  in  the  place  of  mere  passive  submission  to 
external  authority.  If  the  criminal  is  ever  to  be  reclaimed  and 
taught  to  **walk  uprightly,"  artificial  props  must  be  gradually 
withdrawn.  In  the  Irish  system  this  object  is  never  lost  sight  of. 
The  convict's  right  to  self-government  is  restored  to  hipi  as  rap- 
idly as  he  is  prepared  for  its  safe  exercise.  When  they  reach  the 
advanced  or  exemplaiy  class  under  this  system,  the  men,  as  we 
have  seen,  are  separated  from  their  fellow  prisoners,  are  employed 
on  special  works,  are  under  comparatively  slack  supervision,  and 
are  consequently  surrounded  by  many  of  the  temptations  of  ordi- 
nary life.  In  a  word,  the  artificial  props  on  which  they  previ- 
ously leaned  for  support  are  nearly  all  removed,  and  they  must 
stand  by  their  own  moral  power,  or  yield,  with  the  certainty  before 
them  of  degradation  to  some  lower  class,  or  possibly  to  the  solitary 
discipline  of  Mountjoy. 

But  after  passing  at  least  a  year  in  the  exemplary  class,  or  a 
longer  period  if  the  length  of  their  sentence  so  require,  they 
become  eligible  for  removal  to  an  intermediate  prison  (of  which 
there  are  two),  the  third  stoffe,  where  even  the  last  slight  props 
are  as  far  as  possible  withdrawn,  and  the  convict,  to  use  Captain 
Machonochie'fl  phrase,  is  left  to  "  stand  on  his  own  legs."    This 
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stage  is  but  slightly  penal,  and  the  convicts  who  are  passing 
through  it  enjoy  almost  as  much  freedom  as  laboring  people  in 
civil  life.  All  suiTcillance  is  withdrawn;  they  labor  without  an 
overseer;  they  are  trusted  to  go  of  errands  anywhere  in  the 
city  of  Dublin  and  through  the  country,  and  to  work  beyond 
the  prison  limits;  and  tfcey  are  only  locked  up  at  night,  and  even 
then  not  in  solitary  cells.  They  converse  together  as  freely  as  any 
laboring  men  do;  no  restriction  whatever  is  placed  upon  this, 
except  those  moral,  self-imposed  restraints,  which  result  from  an 
honest  and  diligent  attention  to  work.  The  convict^s  gratuity  is 
now  increased  to  fifty-four  cents  a  week,  and,  for  the  first  time 
since  his  imprisonment,  he  is  permitted  to  spend  a  small  portion 
of  it  (twelve  cents  a  week)  on  any  personal  gratifications  he  may 
choose,  except  intoxicating  liquors.  Very  few  of  the  prisoners, 
however,  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege,  but  allow  the  whole 
of  their  weekly  gratuity  to  be  placed  to  their  credit  and  added  to 
previous  accumulations.  Li  fact,  one  main  design  of  the  permis- 
sion is  to  teach  them  habits  of  thrift  through  the  practice  of  vol* 
untary  self-denial. 

There  are  two  intermediate  prisons,  one  at  Smithfield,  in  the 
city  of  Dublin,  where  those  are  placed  who  are  to  be  employed  in 
.  mechanical  labor,  and  the  other  at  Lusk,  some  twelve  miles  from 
Dublin,  where  prisoners  go  who  are  to  devote  themselves  to  faim 
work.  These  are  called  intermediate  prisons,  because  they  occupy 
a  middle  ground  between  imprisonment  proper  and  absolute  free- 
dom, partaking  measurably  of  each  element,  but  being  in  strict- 
ness neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

No  marks  are  given  in  this  stage;  indeed,  there  are  none  given 
in  the  advanced  class  of  the  second  stage.  The  design  of  the 
intermediate  prison  is  two-fold,  viz  :  First,  to  test,  prior  to  the 
convict's  liberation,  the  result  of  the  self-discipline  practised  in 
the  previous  stages  ;  and,  secondly,  to  prepare  him  for  full  free- 
dom on  his  discharge  by  the  enjoyment  of  partial  freedom  pre- 
liminary thereto. 

"  Individualization"  is  the  leading  principle  in  the  intermediate 
establishments  ;  consequently  the  number  is  small  in  each ;  it  is 
not  intended  that  it  should  ever  exceed  one  hundred. 

The  training  is  special,  and  the  position  of  the  prisoner  is  made 
as  natural  as  possible.  There  are  no  walls,  and  the  number  of 
officers  is  so  small  that  physical  restraint  would  be  impossible ; 
but  even  if  possible,  it  would  be  quite  out  of  place,  because  incpn- 
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sistent  with  the  principles  on  which  the  intermediate  prison  is 
founded.  In  point  of  fact,  no  more  restraint  is  exercised  over  the 
inmates  than  would  be  in  any  well  regulated  establishment,  having 
no  penal  character  whatever. 

This  is,  obviously,  essential  to  carrying  out  the  design  of  such 
institutions,  because,  first,  the  convict  must  be  convinced  that  you 
really  trust  him,  and  give  him  full  credit  for  the  amendment  he 
has  illustrated  by  the  marks  given  him  in  the  preceding  stage ; 
and  because,  secondly,  the  public  must  be  convinced  that  the  said 
convict  may,  on  his  discharge,  be  considered,  upon  reasonable 
grounds,  fit  to  be  safely  employed. 

Now,  how  can  such  a  result  be  attained?  How  does  it  be- 
come possible?  The  answer  is — and  this  principle  is  funda- 
mental to  the  system — that  the  convict  is  co-operating,  freely 
and  heartily,  in  his  own  amendment.  The  conviction  is  sure, 
sooner  or  later,  to  force  itself  upon  his  mind,  that  the  system, 
however  penal  in  its  development,  is  intended  for  his  benefit,  and, 
unless  defeated  by  his  own  perverseness,  will  surely  in  the  end 
work  out  that  benefit. 

Instruction,  both  religious  and  secular,  is  fully,  faithfully  and 
ably  given  here.  The  peculiar  feature  of  this  stage  of  imprison- 
ment is,  that,  in  addition  to  regular  daily  school  lessons,  the  con- 
vict hears  lectures  (five  each  week),  by  a  competent  and  accom- 
plished lecturer,  of  an  interesting,  instructive  and  profitable 
character,  which  not  only  point  out  the  wickedness  and  danger  of 
criminal  pursuits,  but  show  him  the  course  he  should  take  to 
amend  his  life,  impart  to  him  the  elementary  principles  of  natural 
science,  convey  to  him  a  fund  of  historical  and  geographical  know- 
ledge, point  out  to  him  where  his  labor  is  most  likely  to  be  re- 
quired and  to  meet  the  largest  remuneration,  and  instruct  him  in 
a  vast  variety  of  subjects  connected  with  the  details  of  practical 
life.  It  is  wonderful  what  a  waking  up  of  the  dormant  powers 
of  intellect,  what  a  development  of  all  the  elements  of  manhood, 
is  effected  even  in  the  most  vicious  and  degraded  by  this  course 
of  training. 

The  result  of  all  is,  that  the  mind  of  the  convict  comes  to  be, 
truly  and  thoroughly,  in  alliance  with  the  minds  of  those  placed 
over  him,  and  what  at  first  sight  might  have  been  thought  imprac- 
ticable has  been  for  years  a  fact,  as  indubitable  as  it  is  gratifying. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  claimed  that  the  mind  of  every  prisoner  here  is 
bent  upon  well-doing ;    but  it  is  claimed,  and  the  correctness  of 
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this  position  cannot  be  gainsayed,  that  the  general  feeling  is  that 
of  a  desire  to  amend,  and  that  the  tone  and  current  of  public 
sentiment  in  the  prison  is  in  the  closest  sympathy  with  the  system. 
What  a  mighty  as  well  as  beneficent  moral  power  must  result  from 
such  a  state  of  things,  is  obvious  on  the  least  reflection;  a  power 
which  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  secure  by  any  mere  routine 
or  mechanical  appliances.  The  convict  feels  the  noble  pui*posc  of 
the  system ;  its  benevolent  scope  is  made  clear  to  his  mind  and 
impressed  upon  his  heart ;  he  knows  and  realizes  that  he  is  an 
individual  whose  case  and  progress*  are  specially  noted,  and  have 
been  watched,  from  month  to  month  and  from  year  to  year,  with 
the  most  friendl'y  interest ;  and  he  therefore  cheerfully  and  cor- 
dially co-operates  with  those  who  desire  and  are  laboring  for  his 
amendment. 

Smithffeld  is  a  very  old  prison,  situated  in  the  outskirts  of  Dub- 
lin, and  is  quite  unique  in  its  appearance  and  internal  arrange- 
ments. The  employments  here  are  various,  such  as  tailoring,  shoe- 
making,  carpentry,  &c.  The  prisoners  work  in  shops,  in  associa- 
tion, the  same  as  mechanics  do  in  any  well  regulated  establishment 
outside.  They  are  allowed  to  converse  freely,  upon  all  proper  sub- 
jects, and  dress  the  same  as  the  working  class  of  citizens.  Useful 
books  aie  funiished'them  to  read.  They  are  instructed  by  a  reg- 
ular teacher,  and  aie  also  allowed  to  teach  each  other,  and  this 
associates  labor  with  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge,  in  a  way 
to  make  both  attractive. 

,The  prisoners  arc  now  under  the  supervision  of  an  efficient 
governor  and  warders,  who  make  it  their  business  to  enforce  im- 
plicit obedience  to  the  minutest  rules  of  the  establishment. 

I  There  ia  a  prison  lecturer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  give  lectures  five 
arternoons  each  week,  ta  the  prisoner  at  Lusk,  and  as  many 
evenings  to  those  at  Smithfield.  Mr.  James  P.  Organ  now  holds, 
and  has  held  ever*  since  the  origin  of  the  system,  that  office;  a 
position  for  which  he  is,  in  every  way,  pre-eminently  qualified. 
He  alsa  holds  aiiothen  office — that  of  inspector  of  released  prison- 
ers— whose  funotioiiiN will  be  described  bye  and  bye.  Mr.  Organ 
appoints  each  Saturdiy^  night,  fi^r  a  species  of  competitive  exami- 
nation of  the  prisoners,  upon  the  subjects  on  which  he  has 
addressed  them  during  the  pre«eding  five  daj's.  The  results  of 
this  plan  were  quickly  evident.  The  men  were  anxious  to  show 
their  attention  and  memorj^  whilst  their  perceptive  and  reasoning 
powers  were  fully  evidenced  in  the  nature  of  the  queries  addi^essed 
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to  each  other.  Those  who  are  able  to  write,  make  notes  of  the 
lectures  in  blank  books,  and  it  is  most  interesting  to  remark  the 
quickness  with  which  they  detect  errors  in  the  answers,  referring 
to  their  notes  in  case  of  any  dispute  as  to  accuracy. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  present  at  one  of  their  Saturday  eve- 
ning exercises.  The  exercises  were  held  in  the  chapel,  which  is 
situated  in  the  prison  yard.  Jt  is  an  old  structure,  built  upon  the 
gothic  order,  with  groined  roof,  and  in  its  somewhat  dilapida- 
ted appearance  presents  no  very  attractive  object.  When  I  arrived 
there,  in  company  with  Mr.  Organ,  we  found  the  prisoners  arranged 
on  seats  in  an  oblong  circle  around  the  chapel,  with  a  table  in  the 
centre,  for  the  use  of  the  lecturer. 

Mr.  Organ  introduced  the  exercises  of  the  evening  by  number- 
ing the  men,  they  counting  themselves  from  1  to  60.  He  then 
called  on  No.  1  to  propose  a  question.  It  is  proper  to  state  hero 
that  no  person  is  allowed  to  propound  a  question  that  he  is  unable 
to  answer  himself.  When  the  interrogator  puts  his  question,  all 
who  think  they  can  answer  rise  and  remain  standing.  The  first 
answers  briefly,  then  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  so  on  until  all 
are  done.  K  the  question  has  not  been  fully  or  properly 
answered,  the  interrogator  is  requested  by  Mr.  Organ  to  give  his 
views.  Should  the  answer  still  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  lecturer, 
he  comes  to  the  rescue,  and  goes  into  a  more  detailed  explanation 
of  the  subject.  Brief  discussions  are  also  allowed.  One  prisoner 
will  call  for  the  recitation  of  a  poem  by  some  celebrated  author; 
another  for  some  passage  of  history;  a  third  for  a  passage  of 
Scripture,  &c.,  &c.  As  a  specimen,  one  question  and  the  answers 
aiid  discussions  growing  out  of  the  same,  will  be  given  here  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  very  words  of  the  speakers.  The  ques- 
tion was,  **Whois  benefited  most  by  strikes  among  workmen?" 
The  first  speaker  replied,  **  The  pawnbroker,  rag  dealer  and  rum 
seller."  The  second  said,  **  I  think  the  mechanic  and  laboring  man 
has  a  right  to  get  the  most  he  can  for  his  labor,  that  being  his 
only  capital,  and  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  strike  for  higher  wages." 
The  third  answered,  "I  can  see  no  good  resulting  from  strikes.  It 
is  true  I  may  strike  for  higher  wages,  but  then  I  may,  in  conse- 
quence, be  long  out  of  employment,  and  during  that  time  may 
indulge  in  bad  habits  and  injure  my  reputation,  so  that  I  can  get 
Tvork  only  occasionally  in  very  brisk  times."  A  fourth  said, 
"There  can  be  no  doubt  but  I  have  a  right  to  try  and  get  the 
highest  market  price  for  my  labor,  provided  I  do  it  fairly.  There- 
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foie,  if  I  am  not  satisfied  with  my  wages,  I  have  a  right  to  quietly 
leave  one  employer  and  go  to  another,  but  I  have  no  right  to  inter- 
fere with  other  workmen  of  my  class  to  prevent  them  from  work- 
ing because  I  am  dissatisfied  with  the  amount  of  pay  I  get.  This, 
as  I  understand  it,  is  the  nature  and  operation  of  strikes.  Now 
take  a  case  by  way  of  illustration.  Suppose  I  am  a  builder,  and, 
as  such,  I  contract  to  build  a  house.  Of  course  I  bjise  my  esti- 
mates on  the  present  price  of  materials  and  on  the  ruling  rate  of 
labor  (say  twenty  shillings  per  week).  I  go  on  with  the  job 
till  the  building  is  half  done;  then  you,  as  one  of  my  workmen, 
say  to  me,  **  Sir,  I  can  no  longer  work  for  twenty  shillings,  I  must 
have  thirt3\"  This  you  have  a  right  to  do,  and  if  I  say  I  can't 
afford  to  give  it,  and  you  quietly  leave  me,  this  is  just  and  proper. 
But  if  you  not  only  quit  my  employ  yourself,  but  induce  my  other 
men  to  join  you  in  a  strike,  with  a  view  to  coerce  me  to  i)ay  the 
increiised  wages  demanded,  or  else  my  work  cannot  go  on,  you 
place  me  in  a  position  where  nothing  but  ruin  awaits  me.  If  I 
do  not  finish  the  job,  I  am  liable  for  damages  for  breach  of  con- 
tract, and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  pay  you  and  all  my  other  men 
the  increased  wages  demanded  by  your  strike,  I  must  lose  money 
by  the  job.  The  effect,  then,  of  the  strike  is  to  ruin  me,  and  I 
ask  is  this  just  ?  As  for  yourself,  you  have  probably  been  out  of 
employment  so  much,  as  the  effect  of  your  strike,  that  you  have 
really  earned  no  more  money  than  you  would  have  done  at  the 
lower  wages."  At  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion,  the  general 
verdict  was,  that  strikes  produce  nothing  but  evil. 

At  this  point  the  scene  changed  somewhat.  Three  men,  just 
received  from  Spike  Island,  were  introduced  in  the  chapel.  The 
first,  a  tall,  lank,  boney,  red-haired  fellow  was  called  up.  He 
came  forward,  body  stooping,  head  hanging  down,  limbs  shufiling, 
and,  in  all  respects,  a  striking  specimen  of  an  awkward  person. 
The  lecturer  made  several  attempts  to  induce  him  to  hold  up  his 
head,  and  stand  erect.  The  scene  was  ludicrous  in  the  extreme, 
the  performance  being  conducted  in  a  way  peculiar  to  the  Irish 
character.  After  getting  the  man  fixed  in  somewhat  of  a  stately- 
posture,  he  quaintly  said  (and  this  was  done  in  a  way  that  the 
other  prisoners  seemed  to  understand  and  enjoy  verj'  much), 
**Now,  sir,  did  you  ever  laugh  Mdiile  you  were  in  the  other 
prison  ?  "  *'  No,"  replied  the  prisoner,  in  the  most  sedate  manner 
possible.  The  lecturer  then,  in  a  very  amusing  manner,  asked 
him,  '*  Will  you  not ^lase  to  laugh  for  us  once?"     This  seemed 
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to  be  the  signal  for  a  regular  outburst,  and  for  a  moment  all  indulg- 
ed in  a  hearty  guffaw.  This,  Mr.  Organ  remarked,  was  done  to 
break  the  monotony  of  prison  life,  and  to  cause  the  j^risoners  to 
give  free  play  to  their  faculties  during  the  exercises.  No  prisoner, 
he  assured  me,  ever  attempts  to  take  undue  advantage  of  these 
indulgences.  The  three  prisoners  who  had  just  been  received  from 
Spike  Island,  were  then  questioned  on  various  subjects,  with  three 
others  of  like  natural  capacitj',  who  had  been  in  the  intermediate 
prison  three  months  ;  and  the  contrast,  in  point  of  intelligence, 
readiness  and  manly  demeanor,  was  truly  astonishing.  Mr.  Organ 
remarked  that  these  were  quite  as  stolid  and  awkward  as  the 
others,  when  they  were  first  admitted  into  Smithfield.  The  fol- 
lowing list  embraces  only  in  part  the  subjects  debated,  questions 
answered,  and  pieces  recited,  on  the  occasion  of  my  attendance. 
The  poems  and  other  pieces  were  rendered  with  excellent  effect, 
and  the  debates  were  conducted  with  no  little  dignity  and  ability, 
a  specimen  of  which  has  been  given  in  the  report  of  the  discussion 
on  strikes : 

1.  The  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  host,  by  Lord  Byron. 

2.  The  effects  of  strikes. 

3.  Name  the  principal  seaports  in  tho  Mediten-anean. 

4.  Define  sincerity. 

5.  What  are  taxes,  and  why  paid  ? 

6.  Why  are  workmen  paid  higher  in  a  new  country  than  in  an  old? 

7.  What  is  capital,  and  how  many  kinds  are  there  ? 

8.  What  led  to  the  French  revolution  ? 

9.  Name  the  six  mechanical  powers. 

10.  Repeat  Mr.  Organ's  lines  upon  crime  and  industry. 

11.  Recite  the  burial  of  Sir  John  More,  by  Wolfe. 

12.  Name  the  miracles  and  parables  of  the  Redeemer. 

13.  Who  chiefly  aided  Columbus  to  discover  America  ? 

14.  Repeat  the  late  Earl  of  Calisle^s  lines  upon  a  jessamine  tree, 
and  give  the  character  of  the  late  Earl  himself. 

15.  Box  the  compass. 

16.  Recite  the  lines  upon  passion  and  revenge. 

17.  Repeat  the  lines  on  the  Spread  of  the  Gospel,  by  Bishop 
Heber. 

18.  The  difference  between  a  fit  and  unfit  emigrant. 

19.  To  whom  are  we  indebted  for  the  steam  engine  ? 

20.  The  character  of  George  Washington. 

21.  The  services  of  Washington  to  his  country  and  mankind. 
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In  addition  to  such  exercises  as  are  described  above,  one  of  the 
best  subjects  for  instruction  has  been  provided  in  the  form  of  a 
small,  full-rigged  ship,  the  hull  of  which  is  about  six  feet  long. 
It  is  fitted  with  masts,  spars,  halyards,  sails,  and,  in  fact,  is  made 
as  complete  as  so  small  a  vessel  could  be.  It  is  placed  upon 
wheels,  and  can  be  moved  about  on  the  chapel  floor,  when  used 
for  purposes  of  instruction,  and  when  not  in  use,  it  is  hoisted  up 
to  the  rafters  of  the  chapel,  entirely  out  of  reach.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  this  ship  lowered  down,  and  one  of  the  prison- 
ers, a  seaman  by  profession,  was  called  out,  and  the  exercise  of 
the  evening  went  on  as  follows: 

Mr.  Organ.  **  Well  now,  Captain,  I  want  you  to  name  the  sails 
of  that  ship,  and  do  it  in  such  a  way  that  all  can  understand." 
Prisoner.  "Aye,  aye,  sir."  He  then  began,  and,  seamanlike, 
proceeded  to  name  them  so  fast  that  none  but  regular  sailors  could 
follow  him. 

Mr.  Organ.  **Stop,  Captain,  you  go  too  fast;  no  one  can  tell 
what  you  mean;  begin  again  and  proceed  more  slowly." 

Prisoner.  "Aye,  aye,  sir."  Then  deliberately,  with  a  cane, 
he  pointed  to  each  sail,  called  it  by  name,  and  mentioned  its  uses; 
then  the  spars;  then  the  standing  rigging;  then  the  halyards;  and 
so  on,  till  all  had  been  explained  in  a  way  that  the  most  stupid 
prisoner  could  understand.  These  exercises  are  repeated  time 
and., again,  and  in  this  way  a  large  proportion  of  the  inmates  of 
Smithfield,  who  never  before  saw  a  ship,  are  so  far  instructed  in 
seamanship  that,  on  their  discharge,  they  often  at  once  take  to 
the  sea,  and  some  of  them  become  skillful  sailors;  while^others 
work  their  passage,  some  to  Australia,  some  to  Canada,  some  to 
California,  and  others  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  exercises  of  the  evening  were  closed  by  several  prisoners 
(all  good  singers)  manning  the  rope,  prepai-atory  to  hoisting  the 
Jittle  ship  up  to  its  place.  When  all  were  ready,  the  captain  led 
oflF,  singing  the  words  of  one  of  the  seaman's  songs,  and  all  the 
men,  having  hold  of  the  rope,  joined  in  singing  the  chorus.  The 
hauling  went  on,  just  keeping  time  with  the  singing,  so  that  the 
song  was  finisihed  at  the  moment  the  ship  was  up  amid  the  chapel 
rafters.  The  prisoners  were  now  (about  nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing) dismissed.  All  resorted  to  the  yard,  lighted  their  pipes,  had  a 
social  chat,  and  prepared  for  the  repose  of  the  night. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place,  perhaps,  to  introduce,  at  this  point, 
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a  little  piece  of  history,  as  it  has  a  close  connection  with  the  mat- 
ter on  hand. 

The  late  earl  of  Carlisle,  during  his  administration  as  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  took  a  deep  interest  in  these  reformatory 
institutions;  and,  to  show  his  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate 
prisoners,  and  give  encouragement  to  those  who  were  laboring 
for  their  reform,  frequently  visited  Smithfield  prison  in  the  even- 
ing, to  hear  the  lectures  and  witness  the  debates  and  other  exer- 
cises of  the  men.  This  he  continued  to  do  till  he  was  nearly 
prostrated  by  the  disease  which  terminated  his  earthly  career. 
His  death  cast  a  deep  gloom  over  the  inmates  of  this  little  prison, 
and,  though  he  was  deeply  loved  by  all  Ireland,  none  cherished 
his  memory  more  tenderly  than  these  poor  prisoners.  Mr.  Organ 
delivered  a  lecture  to  them  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  their 
late  lamented  friend,  and  that  some  idea  may  be  given  of  their 
touchhig  and  abiding  friendship,  the  following  extract  from  that 
lecture  is  here  appended.  The  words  of  the  prayer  then  offered  are 
not  given  in  this  lecture,  nor  have  they  ever  been  printed,  and  yet 
it  seems  quite  appropri  ite  to  present  them  here.  Indeed,  without 
the  prayer,  the  scene  would  lose  much  of  its  best  effect. 

Mr.  Organ  said:  **  Those  amongst  you  were  present  when  the 
late  Eai'l,  accompanied  by  his  loving  and  devoted  sister,  Lady 
Elizabeth  Grey,  a  woman  gentle  in  spirit,  kind  in  heart,  all  virtue 
itself,  paid  his  last  visit  to  this  prison,  on  Sunday  evening,  August 
7,  1864,  will  ever  keep  that  event  fresh  in  your  memories.  I 
belive  such  a  scene  has  never  before  been  witnessed,  as  took  place 
upon  that  memorable  but  mournful  occasion.  There  was  a  soli- 
tude about  that  evening,  rendered  more  lonely  by  the  thick  misty 
rain  that  fell  noiselessly  from  heaven,  which  tended  to  darken  the 
atmosphere,  and  to  cast  a  still  and  gloomy  aspect  all  around.  On 
such  an  evening.  Lord  Carlisle  paid  his  last  visit  to  Smithfield. 
He  heard  us,  but  he  could  not  speak;  and  yet  that  good  man's 
countenance  was  radiant  with  delight,  notwithstanding  his  melan- 
choly affliction.  Calm  and  resigned*  to  the  will  of  his  Creator, 
and  like  a  true  Christian,  did  he  submit  to  the  dispensations  of  a 
mysterious  but  merciful  Providence,  and  with  a  burdened  heart 
was  patiently  awaiting  the  summons  of  his  Redeemer  to  a  land 
where  sorrow  and  suffering  are  unknown,  and  where  the  good 
live  for  ever  in  the  splendor  of  eternal  light.  And  that  such 
might  be  the  happy  home  of  Lord  Carlisle  after  death,  we  all, 
upon  our  knees,  as  you  remember,  fervently  prayed:  *May  the 
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God  of  mercy,  who  even  in  the  last  hour  opened  the  portals  of 
heaven  to  the  penitent  thief  upon  Calvary's  height,  be  pleased  to 
grant  a  place  in  His  kingdom  to  the  good  Earl  of  Carlisle,  when 
his  earthly  career  shall  have  closed.' 

"It  was  a  prayer  peculiar,  but  appropriate;  and  let  us  hope 
thac,  as  it  ascended  to  heaven,  the  Father  of  mercies  granted  the 
petition  which  we,  with  earnest  hearts,  then  presented  to  Him. 

**  This  was  the  only  tribute  we  could  offer — the  only  debt  of 
gratitude  it  was  in  our  power  to  discharge. 

**I  should  feel  proud  of  this  little  hut,  for  here,  from  time  to 
time,  in  days  gone  by,  have  the  high  born  of  the  British  Empire, 
even  royalty  itself,  condescended  to  witness  the  efforts  made  to 
induce  fallen  ones  to  abandon  their  vicious  ways." 

What  a  scene  was  here  presented!  Sixty  prisoners,  with  the 
attending  officers,  fell  as  one  man  upon  their  knees,  and  in  an  audi- 
ble voice  fervently  offered  this  prayer.  The  Earl,  not  having  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  what  was  then  and  there  to  occur,  was 
deeply  affected,  and  left  the  prison,  with  the  inwrought  and  abid- 
ing impression,  that  the  blessing  of  heaven  had  been  abundantly 
poured  upon  that  institution. 

Among  the  other  exercises  of  the  evening,  when  it  was  my  pri- 
vilege to  be  present  at  the  competition  examination  of  the  prison- 
ers at  the  Smithfield  intermediate  prison,  one  of  them  called  for 
the  repetition  of  the  lines  of  the  late  Earl  of  Carlisle  upon  a 
jessamine  tree,  and  the  character  of  the  late  Earl  himself;  and,  as 
no  other  prisoner  was  prepared  to  respond,  the  proposer  himself 
recited  the  poem  beautifully,  and  with  excellent  effect: 

*'  My  slight  and  slender  jessamine  tree, 
That  blooms  npon  my  border  towers> 
Thou  art  more  dearly  loved  by  me 
Than  all  the  wreaths  of  foreign  bowers. 
I  ask  not,  while  I  near  thee  dwell, 
Arabia's  spice  or  Syria's  rose ; 
Thy  light  festoons  more  freshly  imeU, 
Thy  virgin  white  more  purely  glows. 

*'  My  wild  and  winsome  jessamine  tree 
That  clambers  up  the  dark  grey  wall. 
Thy  tiny  flowerets  seem  in  glee. 
Like  silver  spray  drops,  down  to  fall. 
Say,  did  they  from  their  leaves  thus  peep 
AVhen  mailed  moss-troopers  rode  the  hill ; 
When  helmed  Warders  paced  the  keep. 
And  bugles  blew  for  Belted  WiU? 
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'^  My  fair  and  feathery  jessamine  tree, 
Within  the  fragrance  of  thy  breath, 
Yon  dnngeon  grated  to  its  key, 
And  the  chained  captive  sighed  for  death. 
On  border  fray,  on  feudal  crime 
I  dream  not,  while  I  gaze  on  thee ; 
The  chieftains  of  that  stem  old  time 
Coald  ne'er  haye  lored  a  jessamine  tree.** 

These  are  some  of  the  influences  which  constantly  cluster 
around  the  Irish  convict  prisons,  to  induce  their  fallen  and  out- 
cast inmates  to  return  to  the  walks  of  virtue,  industry  and  hap- 
piness. 

The  Lusk  prison  is  conducted  much  the  same  as  that  at  Smith- 
field,  with  the  exception  that  the  prisoners  work  at  reclaiming 
waste  soil,  many  acres  of  which  they  have  transformed  into  fine 
farm  and  garden  land.  They  shatter  and  remove  the  rocks,  clear 
the  bogs,  underdrain  the  soil,  &c.,  all  working  cheerfully  and 
orderly,  with  very  little  surveillance — no  wall  or  armed  guards 
around  them;  they  are  held  entirely  by  moral  force.  This  will 
not  appear  so  strange  when  we  consider  the  careful  and  severe 
training  these  men  have  been  subjected  to  in  the  two  prior  stages, 
and  when  we  remember,  again,  that  the  penalty  of  any  infraction 
of  the  niles  is  very  severe,  viz.,  to  be  remanded  back  to  Mount- 
joy.  But  the  excellent  feature  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  pris- 
oner is  so  long  kept  in  the  strict  line  of  industry  and  virtue,  that 
these  qualities  become  a  confirmed  habit,  and  in  most  instances 
seem  to  afford  him  much  pleasure. 

There  is  no  intermediate  prison  for  women.  Its  place  is,  in  part 
at  least,  supplied  by  two  excellent  female  refuges,  which  have  been 
established  in  connection  with  Mountjoy.  In  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  women  in  these  refuges,  I  again  quote  from  Miss  Jel- 
licoe's  paper : 

"  In  the  Protestant  Refuge  (she  says)  the  number  of  inmates 
rarely  exceeds  ten,  who  are  employed  in  laundry  work  princi- 
pally, at  which  they  earn  a  high  average  of  wages,  even  compared 
with  free  labor,  and  a  portion  of  their  earnings  is  laid  by  and 
added  to  the  money  accumulated  for  them  in  the  prison.  With 
all  this  hard  work,  the  dietary,  though  better  than  prison  fare,  is 
not  so  good  as  can  be  procured  by  the  same  class  of  workers  out- 
side. The  women  can  generally  be  provided  with  situations,  but 
prefer  to  remain  the  full  term.  So  successful  has  been  the  man- 
agement, that  in  only  one  instance  has  it  been  necessary  to  recom- 
mit an  individual;  and  in  only  seven  cases  out  of  every  hundred 
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who  have  passed  through  both  refuges,  has  there  been  a  reconvic- 
tion. The  inmates  attend  the  parish  church,  not  in  a  body,  but 
merely  as  individuals.  The  lady  patronesses  watch  anxiously  over 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  interests  of  the  women,  who  are  very 
grateful  for  their  care.  Means  of  emigration  for  those  who  have 
gone  through  the  term  of  imprisonment  and  refuge,  are  earnestly 
desired  by  the  managers  of  both  the  establishments.  The  money 
they  have  earned  is  often  applied  in  this  way,  with  a  little  addi- 
tional help ;  and  the  hope  of  a  new  country  in  which  they  can 
begin  life  afresh,  sadder  yet  wiser  women,  is  a  strong  stimulus  to 
exertion  and  self-denial. 

**The  number  under  training  at  the  Roman  Catholic  institution, 
presents  a  greater  variety  in  the  character  of  the  occupations. 
Domestic  work  of  all  kinds,  rearing  of  fowls,  milking,  cooking 
and  washing,  on  a  considerable  scale,  are  all  vigorously  carried 
on.  The  dress  of  the  women  is  cheerful,  and  the  well-being  of 
the  inmates  is  promoted  in  every  way.  One  of  the  young  women 
was  receiving  advice,  after  committing  some  breach  of  discipline, 
from  the  gifted  superintendent,  Mrs.  Kirwan,  when  last  I  visited 
the  refuge,  and  her  expression  of  shamefacedness  struck  me  forci- 
bly. There  was  none  of  the  bi*azen  look  of  the  habitual  offender, 
glorying  in  her  shame.  Mrs.  Kirwan's  frank,  motherly  nature, 
active  mind  and  acute  intellect  admirably  adapt  her  to  deal  with 
a  class  to  whom  deception  and  idleness  are  become  second  natm*e. 

**  These  refuges  afford  the  opportunity  of  doing  for  these  joint- 
heirs  with  us  of  immoi*tality  what  has  been  so  abundantly  done 
for  ourselves.  Here  they  can  be  striven  with  as  women,  by  women 
won  by  love  to  the  paths  of  virtue  and  respectability,  made  to 
feel  that  justice  can  be  tempered  with  mercy,  and  established  in  a 
position  where  the  fires  of  temptation  may  rage  less  fiercely  and 
fatally  around  them. 

"The  fundamental  principle  on  which  the  whole  mechanism 
rests  is  one  which  must  be  acknowledged,  by  all  who  have  studied 
the  causes  of  human  degradation,  to  be  the  only  sound  basis  of 
permanent  reform — the  intelligent  co-operation  of  the  individual 
herself  in  the  efforts  for  her  own  amendment  By  placing  a  pre- 
mium on  qualities  totally  different  from  those  which  led  into  crime, 
the  system  gradually  accustoms  the  prisoner  to  the  loosening  of 
the  moral  swathing  bands  by  which  she  was  at  first  restrained^ 
and  by  infiltrating,  as  it  were,  habits  of  industry,  self-denial  and 
self-respect,  without  which  no  woman  can  be  reclaimed,  places  her 
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in  circumstances  to  secure  herself  from  a  relapse  into  crime.  To 
so  comprehensive  an  aim  is  added  the  elevating  influence  of 
religion." 

Fourth  Stage — ^Ticket-of-Leave. 
There  is  a  fourth  stage  in  the  Irish  convict  system,  not  indeed 
of  imprisonment  properly  so  called,  but  of  further  and  final  trial, 
when  the  convict  is  released  under  a  conditional  pardon,  certified 
by  what  is  called  a  ticket  of  license.  When  the  convict  has  been 
in  an  intermediate  prison  for  the  requisite  time  (six  months  is  the 
shortest  period,  and  from  that  to  two  years,  according  to  the 
length  of  his  sentence),  he  can  claim  the  right  of  having  the  autho- 
rities consider  the  question  whether  he  is  entitled,  by  his  previous 
good  conduct  and  character,  to  his  discharge  on  ticket-of-leave. 
The  following  is  the  form  of  the  instrument: 

**  Form  E.  No.  . 


Number  in  CJonvict's  Book,  186 

Order  of  license  to  a  convict,  made  under  the  statute  27  and  28 
Victoria,  chapter  47: 

Dublin  Castle,  lOCh  day  of  January^  1866. 
Her  Majesty  is  gi-aciously  pleased  to  grant  to  John  Smith, 

of ,  who  was  convicted  of  burglary  first  degree,  at  , 

the  ,  for  the  county  of  Dublin,  on  the  29th  day  of  March, 

1861,  and  was  there  and  then  sentenced  to  be  kept  in  penal  servi- 
tude for  the  term  of  five  years,  and  is  now  confined  in  the  Smith- 
field  convict  prison,  her  royal  license  to  be  at  large  from  the  day 
of  his  liberation,  under  this  order,  during  the  remaining  portion 
of  his  said  time  of  penal  servitude,  unless  the  said  John  Smith 
shall,  before  the  expiration  of  the  said  time,  be  convicted  of  some 
indictable  oflfense  within  tHe  United  Kingdom,  in  which  case  such 
license  will  be  immediatey  forfeited  by  law,  of  unless  it  shall 
please  her  Majesty  sooner  to  revoke  or  alter  such  license.  This 
license  is  given  subject  to  the  conditions  indorsed  upon  the  same, 
upon  the  breach  of  any  of  which  it  will  be  liable  to  be  revoked, 
whether  such  breach  is  followed  by  conviction  or  not.  And  her 
Majesty  hereby  orders  that  the  said  John  Smith  be  set  at  liberty 
within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  this  order. 
Given  under  my  hand,  seal,  &c.,  &c. 
Signed  by  the  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland." 

The  holder  of  this  license  is  fully  described  on  the  back  of  the 
same,  in  regard  to  the  following  particulars:  Hair,  eyes,  eyebrows, 
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nose,  mouth,  complexion,  visage,  make,  heighth,  trade,  prison 
trade,  where  born,  friends  reside,  age  and  conviction. 

**  Conditions. 

1.  **The  holder  shall  preserve  this  license,  and  produce  it  when 
called  upon  to  do  so  by  a  magistrate  or  police  officer. 

2.  **He  shall  abstain  from  any  violation  of  the  law. 

3.  *'  He  shall  not  habitually  associate  with  notoriously  bad  charac- 
ters, such  as  reputed  thieves  and  prostitutes. 

4.  ''He  shall  not  lead  an  idle  and  dissolute  life,  without  visible 
means  of  obtaining  an  honest  livelihood. 

*'  If  his  license  is  forfeited  or  revoked  in  consequence  of  a  con- 
viction of  any  felony,  he  will  be  liable  to  undergo  a  term  of  penal 

servitude  equal  to  the  portion  of  his  term  of years,  which 

remained  unexpired  when  his  license  was  granted,  viz.,  the  term 
of ^years months. 

^^Ihtrthe)'  conditions. 

1.  **  Each  convict,  coming  to  reside  in  Dublin  city  or  in  the 
county  of  Dublin,  will,  within  three  days  after  his  arrival,  report 
himself  at  the  police  office,  Exchange  Court,  Dublin,  where  he  will 
receive  instructions  as  to  his  future  reporting  himself. 

2.  •*Each  convict,  residing  in  the  province,  w^ill  report  himself 
to  the  constabulary  station  of  his  locality  within  three  days  after 
his  arrival  in  the  district,  and  subsequently  on  the  first  of  each 
month. 

3.  "A  convict  must  not  change  his  locality  without  notifying 
the  change  to  his  constabulary  station,  in  order  that  his  registra- 
tion may  be  changed  to  the  locality  to  which  he  is  about  to  proceed. 
In  the  city  or  county  of  Dublin,  any  such  change  in  or  from  the 
district,  must  be  notified  by  the  convict  to  Mr.  Organ. 

4.  "An  infWngement  of  these  rules  by  the  convict,  will  cause  it 
to  be  assumed  that  he  is  leading  an  idle  and  irregular  life,  and 
thereby  entail  a  revocation  of  his  license." 

The  convict  who  violates  any  of  the  above  conditions  and  thereby 
forfeits  his  license,  is  sure  to  be  returned  to  Mountjoy,  there  to  be 
closely  confined  for  a  time,  but  he  may  be  eligible  for  promotion 
again  by  good  conduct.  But  no  convict  who  has  had  the  advan- 
tage of  passing  through  all  the  successive  stages  of  this  system, 
and  after  full  discharge,  conamits  fresh  crime  and  is  again  sentenced 
to  prison,  can  ever  be  admitted  to  go  through  the  same  course  of 
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traiuiug  a  second  time.  Ho  must  serve  the  full  term  of  his  sen- 
tence, at  hard  labor,  in  one  of  the  public  works'  prisons,  without 
an  item  of  abatement. 

The  evening  I  spent  at  Smithfield,  three  prisoners  were  to  go 
out  on  license.  Mr.  Organ  had  arranged  for  a  lodging  place  for 
them,  and  the  woman  with  whom  they  were  to  board  was  in  wait- 
ing for  them.  The  men  said  they  were  going  to  Liverpool  to  take 
the  first  ship  they  could  find,  on  board  of  which  they  could  be 
allowed  to  work  their  passage  to  some  foreign  country.  Neither 
of  them  had  any  knowledge  of  seamanship,  except  what  they  had 
gained  from  the  little  ship  in  Smithfield  prison.  Since  my  return 
to  New  York  I  have  received  a  letter  from  one  of  those  prisoners, 
in  which  he  says  he  worked  his  passage  to  this  country,  and  is 
now  at  work  in  Pennsylvania,  and  doing  well. 

The  general  policy  of  the  institution  is  to  discharge  the  prisont 
ers  as  quietly  as  possible,  without  noise  or  observation,  that  they 
may  be  absorbed  almost  insensibly  into  society.  Hence  the  ordi- 
nary practice  is  to  send  them  out  in  the  evening,  as  on  this 
occasion. 

The  period  following  their  release  on  ticket-of-leave  is,  without 
doubt,  the  most  critical  in  the  whole  course  of  their  treatment. 
Here  occurs  the  final,  absolute  and  decisive  test  of  the  effect  of 
the  discipline  through  which  they  have  passed  during  their  pro- 
gress toward  this  point.  In  Ireland,  there  is  a  real  and  effective 
supervision  of  convicts  discharged  on  license.  The  conditions  of 
the  license,  as  cited  above,  are  very  stringently  enforced,  a  course 
which  hjis  proved  most  beneficial  to  the  convicts  themselves  as 
well  as  to  the  public.  In  the  country,  the  supervision  is  carried  on 
by  the  police;  in  Dublin,  by  Mr.  Organ,  inspector  of  released 
prisoners,  whose  duty  and  pleasure  it  is  to  visit  all  such  once  a 
fortnight,  and  make  a  return  of  their  employment,  conduct,  &c. 

The  first  duty  of  the  inspector  is  to  provide  employment  for 
these  men,  in  order  that  they  may  at  once  be  put  in  the  way  to 
lead  honest  lives.  At  the  first  trial  of  this  service,  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago,  the  task  was  extremely  discouraging.  Mr. 
Organ  would  ride  over  a  circuit  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  around 
Dublin,  and  in  this  way  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  all 
establishments  where  work  hands  would  be  likely  to  be  wanted. 
His  fii'st  applications  were  met  with  decided  rebuff.  The  preju- 
dice against  prisoners  was  so  strong  that  he  could  get  no  encour- 
agement, and  more  than  once  the  door  was  rudely  shut  in  his  face^ 
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as  soon  as  the  nature  of  his  call  was  made  known.  At  length,  one 
little  occurrence  took  place,  which  seemed  to  open  the  way  to  final 
success.  Riding  up  to  a  factory  one  day,  he  importuned  the  owner 
to  try  just  one  of  his  men,  whom  he  could  recommend.  Finding 
that  he  had  but  slight  encouragement,  he  went  to  the  wife,  and, 
after  listening  to  his  story,  she  used  her  influence  and  induced  her 
husband  to  promise  to  employ  one,  on  condition  that  his  prior 
relations  should  be  kept  a  secret.  The  man  proved  so  faithful 
that,  after  a  time,  he  was  promoted  to  a  place  of  tinist,  not  long 
after  which  he  exposed  a  dealer  who  was  trying  to  defraud  his 
master;  nor  could  he  be  bribed  by  the  dishonest  party  to  keep 
the  fraud  a  secret.  This  occurrence  inspired  the  employer  with 
confidence,  and  he  has  not  only  continued  to  employ  many  Smith- 
field  men  ever  since,  but  takes  much  pains  to  recpmmend  them  to 
other  parties.  So  much,  of  late  years,  have  the  liberated  convicts 
from  the  intermediate  prisons  grown  in  favor  as  honest,  sober, 
industrious  servants,  that  much  of  the  time,  for  several  years  past, 
the  demand  for  them  has  exceeded  the  supply,  and  orders  are  left 
with  Mr.  Organ  for  them  to  be  sent  as  soon  as  they  are  to  be  had. 
Sometimes  employers  have  to  wait  for  months  before  they  can  get 
the  convict  labor  which  they  desire. 

General  Results  of  the  Irish  System. 

The  following,  taken  from  the  Dublin  Freeman,  of  December,  26, 
1866,  will  give  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  results  of  the  Irish  con- 
vict system,  and  of  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  Irish  people  in 
regard  to  it.  So  far  as  my  own  opportunities  of  observation  went, 
I  cordially  concur  in  the  testimony  thus  rendered;  and  I  especi- 
ally concur  in  the  commendation  given  to  Mr.  Organ: 

"  The  total  number  of  convicted  criminals  in  the  Government 
prisons,  on  the  1st  of  January  last,  was  only  1,637,  an  immense 
decrease  since  1854,  when  their  number  was  3,933,  exclusive  of 
345  in  county  prisons,  and  several  hundreds  in  Bermuda  and  Gibral- 
ter,  who  were  subsequently  discharged  in  Ireland.  In  their  report 
the  directors  say  that  the  system  of  classification,  now  for  so  many 
years  established,  which  leads  up  from  the  commencing  stage  of 
separate  confinement,  to  the  final  stage  of  the  intermediate  prisons, 
continues  to  work  satisfactorily.  The  prisons  in  which  the  iuter- 
mediate  system  is  adopted  are  intended  for  none  but  such  convicts 
as  have  almost  gone  through  their  term  of  imprisonment,  and  only 
such  convicts  are  permitted  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages 
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of  the  system  who  have  not  been  previously  convicted,  and  whoso 
conduct  during  their  confinement  has  been  such  as  not  only  to  en- 
title them  to  its  benefits,  but  also  to  a  modification  of  their  origi- 
nal sentence  by  a  discharge  or  license. 

"In  the  Dublin  district  the  practical  advantages  of  this  system 
are  admirably  brought  out  by  the  untiring  and  skillful  exertions  of 
Mr.  Organ,  the  inspector  of  released  convicts.  This  gentleman's 
zeal,  ingenuity  and  success,  in  effecting  the  gradual  reform  of 
criminals,  cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  He  is  a  thorough 
enthusiast  in  his  metier,  and  continually  intent  upon  rendering  the 
system  more  effective,  and  hence  more  conducive  to  the  general 
good  and  thft  safety  of  life  and  propert}'.  We  were  ourselves 
present  a  few  days  ago,  during  one  of  his  audiences,  as  they  may 
be  termed.  Various  interesting  cases  were  gone  through  of  con- 
victs released  on  license,  and  sent  up  to  him  to  be  disposed  of  as 
circumstances  might  require.  But  there  was  one  of  the  number 
which  struck  us  as  especially  exemplifying  the  excellences  of  the 
system.  The  case  was  that  of  a  young  man  who  had  been  convic- 
ted lio  less  than  six  times  before  he  had  attained  his  eighteenth  year, 
and  who  was  then  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  a  number  of 
years,  towards  the  close  of  which  term,  he  had  been  admitted  to 
the  privileges  of  the  intermediate  system  and  eventually  released 
on  license.  On  the  day  on  which  he  presented  himself  once  more 
before  Mr.  Organ,  he  had  reached  Dublin  from  Carrickmacross,  after 
having  traveled  the  entire  way,  a  distance  of,  we  believe.  80  miles, 
on  foot,  and  the  object  of  this  long  and  weary  journey,  performed 
under  circumstances  of  great  hardship  and  privation,  was  to  obtain 
such  employment  as  that  gentleman  was  in  the  habit  of  procuring 
for  released  convicts  so  situated.  Mr.  Organ  told  him  to  call  next 
morning,  and  to  leave  his  address  with  him,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  discharge,  but  on  the  poor  fellow  stating  that  he  had 
not  wherewithal  to  pay  for  his  night's  lodging,  the  humane  and 
considerate  inspector  furnished  him  with  the  necessary  means. 
Now,  this  spoke  more  for  the  success  of  the  system  than  if  a 
thousand  volumes  had  been  written  in  its  praise. 

**After  the  instance  we  have  adduced,  and  several  others  which 
have  come  under  the  notice  of  a  gentleman,  on  whose  statements 
ive  can  place  complete  reliance,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  giving 
fiill  credence  to  that  portion  of  Mr.  Organ's  report  in  which  he 
Btates,  as,  indeed,  the  statistics  thoroughly  prove,  that  crime  is  fast 
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disappearing  iu  Dublin,  and  that  old  and  habitual  thieves  are  be- 
coming honest  and  industrious  citizens,  whilst  homes  that  have 
hitherto  been  the  scenes  of  vice  and  poverty  are  now  replaced  by 
those  of  moralty  and  plenty. 

"But  there  is  one  passage  in  Mr.  Organ's  report  which  we  think 
the  most  important  and  satisfactoiy  in  the  entire  document.  It  is 
the  one  relating  to  the  opinion  formed  by  the  public  of  the  con- 
victs released  on  license.  On  this  head  he  says:  **  Employers 
continue  to  repose  confidence  in  my  men,  and  the  demand  for  them 
during  the  past  year  has  at  times  exceeded  the  supply."  Now, 
this  we  regard  as  the  most  hopeful  feature  in  the  entire  system, 
as  one  of  the  objections  to  it  was  that  the  relea«ed  criminals 
would  encounter  so  much  distrust  and  suspicion  in  their  attempts 
to  earn  an  honest  livlihood,  that  not  being  able  to  obtain  sufficient 
employment,  they  would,  perforce,  relapse  into  crime  again,  or  be 
reduced  to  starvation.  Mr.  Organ  has,  by  his  extraordinary  tact 
and  ability,  obviated  this  grave  objection,  and  found  means  to  re- 
instate the  criminal  in  that  position  which  he  had  previously  lost 
in  society  by  his  crimes.  For  effecting  this  invaluable  result^ 
society  at  large  owes  Mr.  Organ  a  large  debt  of  gratitude. 

**But  the  system  operates  most  beneficially  on  the  morality  of 
the  men  likewise;  for  instance,  though  the  men  possess  every 
facility  for  escaping  from  their  confinement,  they  rarely,  if  ever, 
avail  themselves  of  it.  **  The  moral  tone  of  the  institution,"  says 
Mr.  Organ,  *'  is  most  satisfactorj-;  there  is  an  entire  absence  of 
even  the  slightest  tendency  to  immorality,  whether  in  words  or 
acts;  and  should  hypocrisy  show  itself  in  a  new  comer,  it  is 
promptly  detected,  and  as  promptly  censured  by  the  public 
opinion  of  the  men  ^n  the  huts." 

**In  another  part  of  his  deeply  interesting  report,  Mr.  Organ 
says,  *  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  cheering  effects  which 
farm  labor  has  produced,  even  upon  the  most  sluggish  criminals, 
or  of  its  happy  results,  even  upon  the  cool  and  calculating  adept 
in  vice,  from  whose  brow  the  honest  drop  of  sweat  never  trickled;' 
and  he  stakes  his  reputation  on  the  fact,  '  as  proved  in  innumer- 
able instances,  that  the  most  indolent  criminal  can  be  trained  to 
honest  and  independent  toil,  not  so  much  through  fear  or  coercion, 
as  through  the  influence  of  hope  and  encouragement.' 

**Here,  then,  in  Ireland,  the  hitherto  insolvable  problem,  'what 
ai'e  we  to  do  with  our  criminals?'  appears  to  have  been  success- 
fully solved.     And  for  its  solution  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  the 
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anwearying  exertions,  singular  fitness,  and  philanthropic  disposi- 
tion of  a  gentleman  who  has  thrown  himself,  heart  and  soul,  into 
the  work,  arduous,  forbidding,  and  almost  insurmountable  as  it 
must  appear  to  the  generality  of  men.  The  social  benefits  which 
Mr.  Organ  has  thus  conferred  on  the  community  at  large,  arc  so 
great  and  invaluable  that  we  do  not  think  the  Government  could 
be  too  lavish  in  its  acknowledgment  and  compensation  to  one 
who,  even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  has  saved  the  country 
such  vast  sums,  and  is  likely  to  save  them  infinitely  greater  still, 
in  the  cost  of  keeping  up  the  convict  establishments  in  this  country 
and  supporting  their  inmates." 

From  the  last  annual  report,  it  appears  that,  with  a  daily  ave- 
rage of  one  hundred  efiective  prisoners  in  the  two  intermediate 
prisons,  the  total  earnings  amounted  to  $10,720,  or  $107  per  man; 
and  the  total  expenditures  for  salaries  and  the  current  wants  of 
the  institutions,  amounted  to  $14,274.  There  were  also  paid  gratui- 
ties to  convicts  earned  during  their  entire  sentences,  $4,790;  and 
for  clothing  on  discharge  and  traveling  expenses  of  convicts  to 
their  homes,  $4,792. 

III.  COMPARISON  OF  ENGLISH  AND  IRISH  PRISON  SYSTEMS. 

A  brief  comparison  of  the  English  and  Irish  systems  of  prison 
discipline  will  not  bo  without  interest,  and  nlay  yield  some  instruc- 
tion; at  any  rate  both  the  excellencies  and  imperfections  of  each 
will  thus  be  made  more  apparent.  I  find  this  work  so  well  and  ably 
done  to  my  hand,  in  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Clay,  read  before 
the  British  Social  Science  Association  in  1862,  and  published  in 
the  Transactions  for  that  year,  that  I  ofler  no  apology  for  incorpo- 
rating that  paper  substantially  into  my  report.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, employ  quotation  marks,  as  the  article  is  condensed,  and 
otherwise  modified  to  suit  my  purposes. 

Under  the  English  system,  a  convict  costs  rather  more  than 
$175  a  year;  under  the  Irish,  rather  less  than  $125.  And  yet  the 
cheaper  is  the  better  system.  It  is  better  in  two  respects  :  first, 
in  its  moral  machinery,  and  secondlj'',  in  its  securities  for  working 
the  said  machinery. 

Firsts  theny  as  to  the  moral  forces  of  the  two  systems. 
Up  to  a  certain  point,  the  two  systems  have  an  apparent  resem- 
blance.    In  both,  separate  confinement  forms  the  first,  and  labor 
on  public  works  the  second  stage.     In  both,  the  prisoner  rises 
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through  a  scale  of  promotion,  gaining  little  increments  of  indnl- 
gence  as  he  ascends.  But  here,  even  the  seeming  likeness  ceases. 
In  England,  the  second  stage  is  protracted  to  the  moment  of 
liberation ;  in  Ireland,  it  is  shortened  to  give  time  for  a  final  pro- 
bation in  the  intei*mediate  prison.  In  England,  the  prisoner  on 
his  release,  though  that  release  is  conditional  on  his  good  behavior, 
may  wander  off  whither  he  will,  unwatched  and  unrestrained  ;  in 
Ireland,  till  his  license  expires,  he  must  live  under  the  constant 
supervision  of  the  police. 

The  intermediate  prison,  then,  and  the  surveillance  exercised 
over  discharged  prisoners,  form  the  chief  distinctive  features  of 
the  Irish  method,  which  are  obvious  on  a  superficial  survey  ;  and 
the  general  public,  ignorant  of,  and  indifferent  about,  convict  dis- 
cipline, has  imagined  that  otherwise  the  two  systems  are  alike. 
Yet,  under  external  resemblance,  there  lurk  great  differences, 
both  of  principle  and  practice,  even  in  the  first  and  second  stages. 

To  rouse  the  prisoner  to  exertion  is  the  great  purpose  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  first  stage.  All  convict  discipline  should  be 
based  on  the  great  fact  in  human  nature,  that  moral  amendments 
cannot  be  effected  without  a  man^s  own  strenuous  exertions.  How 
to  compel  the  offender  to  make  that  exertion,  and  so  co-operate  in 
his  own  redemption,  is  the  main  problem  in  refortnatory  training. 
The  most  obvious  plan  is  to  place  the  delinquent  in  a  painful  and 
irksome  position  at  first,  and  Ret  him,  little  by  little,  to  meliorate 
his  condition.  Yet  here  is  a  difficulty  at  once.  Mere  punishment, 
as  a  rule,  hardens  and  exasperates,  and  yet  we  wish  to  soften  and 
conciliate.  The  separate  system,  very  punitive  and  yet  not  irritat- 
ing, solves  this  difficulty,  but  at  the  cost  of  almost  forfeiting  the 
paramount  object.  Instead  of  stimulating  to  exertion,  isolation, 
if  protracted  long  enough  to  be  adequately  penal  and  to  give  the 
chaplain  a  fair  chance,  renders  the  wits  and  the  will  alike  limp  and 
flabby.  The  tendency  to  this  evil  must  be  corrected.  The  easiest 
and  coarsest  corrective  is  high  diet,  and  this  expedient  is  partly 
relied  on  in  England;  but  in  Ireland  moral  antidotes  are  tried,  and 
have  proved  so  efficacious  that  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
increase  the  austerity  of  the  discipline.  During  the  first  few 
months,  before  the  depressing  influence  is  felt,  in  order  to  sharpen 
the  discipline,  the  diet  is  kept  most  meagre,  and  no  work  is 
allowed  but  stupid  oakum-picking.  Pleasanter  work  and  better 
food  are  not  given  till  they  are  necessary  to  prevent  ill  health 
and  mental  stagnation.     Of  course,  this  increase  of  penal  power  at 
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the  commencement  strengthens  the  moral  stimulus  of  the  system. 
This  stimulus,  however,  is  chiefly  gained  by  working  on  that  love 
of  freedom,  which  is  by  far  the  strongest  motive  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear  on  a  convict.  Compared  with  this,  gratuities  and 
indulgences  count  for  nothing.  Yet  of  this  well  known  fact  no 
use  18  made  at  Pentonville.  Nine  months  is  the  regulation  allow- 
ance of  separation,  and  nine  months,  accordingly,  the  culprit  re- 
maius  in  his  cell.  Good  conduct  will  not  shorten,  nor  bad  con- 
duct, unless  very  outrageous,  protract  his  term.  But  in  Ireland 
the  nine  months  may  be  shortened  to  eight,  or  extended  to  ten  or 
twelve,  or  even  longer;  and  what  is  more,  his  term  in  the  second 
stage  may  be  lengthened  too.  And  the  convict  is  never  suffered 
to  forget  the  prospect  before  him;  his  hopes  and  fears  are  kept 
constantly  on  the  alert.  And  now,  twelve  years'  experience  has 
shown  that  by  such  means  his  co-operation  can  be  won,  and  mind 
and  body  maintained  in  vigorous  health.  In  England,  however, 
there  is  but  a  very  feeble  substitute  for  these  cogent  incentives. 
The  appeal  to  the  convict's  hopes  is  feeble,  and  to  his  fears  feebler 
still. 

In  the  second  stage  the  want  of  moral  power  in  the  English 
system  becomes  still  more  evident.  When  the  last  penal  seiTi- 
tude  act  was  passed,  the  remissible  portions  of  the  imprisonment 
were  fixed  at  a  much  lower  amount  than  what  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  had  recommended  a  year  before.  For 
instance,  the  committee  would  have  given  the  convict  the  chance 
of  redeeming  three  out  of  a  seven  years'  sentence;  the  act,  at  the 
utmost,  would  only  forego  a  year  and  nine  months.  Stronger 
inducements  than  the  act  offers  are  required  to  rouse  thor- 
oughly the  majority  of  felons  from  reckless  despondency  to 
earnest  efforts.  As  it  stands  now,  the  English  system  is  worked 
with  too  low  a  motive  power,  and  to  secui*e  passive  submission, 
let  alone  active  exertion,  the  deficiency  must  be  eked  out  by  other 
and  lower  incentives.  In  Ireland,  however,  the  evil  is  more  than 
coiTected  by  the  intermediate  prison.  To  the  seven  years'  man 
Sir  Walter  Crofton  offered  quasi  freedom  at  the  end  of  the  fourth, 
provided  his  conduct  from  the  first  had  been  "  unexceptionable." 
This  supplies  a  motive  power  strong  enough  to  carry  the  convict 
through  the  stern  discipline  of  the  second  stage.  There  is  no 
need  to  propitiate  the  men  into  sulky  quiescence  by  high  rations 
and  gratuities. 

This  then  is  the  chief  flaw  in  the  English  second  stage,  that  it  is 
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worked  with  too  low  a  motive  power.  But  the  flaw  is  made  worse 
by  the  manner  in  which  even  that  power  is  wasted. 

The  discipline  of  the  second  stage  in  Ireland  is  a  version  of  the 
mark  system.  There  are  four  classes, — the  third,  second,  first  and 
advanced, — through  which  every  man  has  to  pass  in  succession,  earn- 
ing a  prescribed  number  of  marks  in  each,  before  he  can  reach  the 
intermediate  prison.  Idleness  or  misconduct,  however  slight,  will 
inevitably  protract  his  servitude ;  for  marks  may  not  only  be 
withheld,  but  also  canceled,  and  the  convict  thus  degraded  to  a 
lower  class  than  that  to  which  he  had  climbed.  It  is  quite  possi- 
ble, therefore,  for  an  ill-conditioned  felon  to  be  still  in  one  of  the 
lowest  classes  at  the  expiration  of  his  fiiU  sentence.  He  would 
thus  forfeit  all  remission.  Marks  are  given  on  three  grounds — 
for  industry,  good  conduct,  and  progress  in  school.  They  form 
the  ladder  by  which  to  reach  the  intermediate  prison,  and  so  win 
the  coveted  remission.  This  is  what  gives  the  classes  their  chief 
importance.  Their  attractions,  it  is  true,  are  usefully  enhanced 
by  a  scale  of  gratuities  and  other  devices  ;  but  the  yearning  for 
freedom  is  the  one  great  means  by  which  the  convict  is  taught 
perseverance,  industry,  and  self  control.  In  accordance  with  the 
fundamental  principle,  forfeiture  of  marks  is  the  only  punishment. 

In  the  English  second  stage  there  are  three  classes.  The  men 
are  classified  according  to  their  conduct ;  but  there  is  no  laborious 
climbing,  as  in  Ireland,  from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  for  if  he 
brings  a  good  character  from  the  cellular  prison,  the  felon  is 
placed  in  the  first  class  at  once.  The  first  class  felons  receive  six- 
pence, the  second  class  fourpence  a  week.  This  is  the  way  in 
which  good  conduct  is  purchased.  Industry,  is  bought  by  badges. 
Once  a  month  the  industry  books  are  made  up,  and  badges,  marked 
with  the  letters  G.  (good)  or  V.  G.  (very  good),  are  issued  to  the 
men  according  to  the  reports.  A.  G.  is  worth  sixpence,  a  V.  G., 
ninepence  a  week.  But,  besides  being  paid  for  his  good  behaviour 
and  industry,  the  convict  is  fui-ther  paid  for  the  length  of  time  he 
has  been  in  prison.  The  whole  term  of  his  detention  is  divided 
into  three  stages.  In  the  first  he  gets  no  gratuitj*,  in  the  second 
he  has  fourpence,  in  the  third  eightpence  a  week,  besides  a  fuller 
allowance  of  letters  and  visitors,  and  various  additions  to  his  crea- 
ture comforts. 

This,  then,  is  the  moml  machinerj'  of  the  English  second  stage^ 
The  hope  of  earlier  liberty,  which  is  the  main  spring  of  the  rival 
system,  is  scarcely  used  at  all.     In  fact,  the  only  use  is  this  : 
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instead  of  one  punishment — loss  of  marks — there  is  an  ample  cata- 
logue—degradation from  class,  loss  of  badge,  the  solitary  cell,  the 
lash,  Ac,  imd  among  the  rest,  the  forfeiture  of  certain  days'  remis- 
sion* But  the  choice  of  this  punishment  is  optional  with  the 
authorities ;  it  is  not,  as  in  Ireland,  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  slightest  misconduct.  In  fact,  the  convict  may  be  indolent 
and  ill  behaved  within  moderate  limits,  and  yet  not  retard  his  lib- 
eration by  a  single  hour. 

I  must  notice  one  other  point  of  difference  between  the  two  sys- 
tems. In  the  Irish  system  the  rigid  restraint,  necessaiy  at  first, 
is  gradually  relaxed,  and  at  last,  almost  wholly  withdrawn.  In 
the  English  system,  as  a  rule,  the  convict  remains  under  the  same 
restraint  from  first  to  last.  As  he  rises  from  stage  to  stage,  he 
may  have  more  letters,  more  visitors,  more  sixpences,  more  food, 
but  not  the  one  thing  most  needful  at  once  to  promote  and  to  test 
his  reformation — more  liberty. 

But  I  must  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  second  pointy  whether  the 
thorough  working  of  the  system^  be  it  good  or  bad,  is  guaranteed  by 
sufficient  securities? 

Where  everything  depends  on  the  convict  being  compelled  to 
make  a  strenuous  and  long  sustained  effort  for  his  own  redemption, 
it  is  palpably  of  vital  importance  that  the  rewards  by  which  he  is 
induced  to  make  that  effort,  should  never  be  obtained  undeservedly 
by  the  laxity  and  connivance  of  the  oflScers.  Where  such  laxity 
and  connivance  exist,  a  system  the  most  perfect  in  theory,  would 
become,  in  practice,  a  worthless  sham.  Yet  I  maintain,  that  for 
two  reasons  it  is  impossible  to  guard  againsf  these  evils  in  the 
English  prisons.  • 

The  first  reason  is  this:  In  the  Irish  prisons,  where  the  gover- 
nor has  only  a  few  men  to  deal  with,  he  knows  them  all ;  he  can 
maintain  over  the  officers  a  discipline  as  sti-ict  as  over  the  convicts, 
and  thus  repress  laxity  and  partiality ;  and  consequently  he  can 
thoroughly  maintain  the  principle  on  which  the  wjiole  discipline 
rests — that  not  a  convict  should  ever  earn  a  single  penny,  or 
abbreviate  his  confinement  one  solitary  day,  unless  by  real  exertion 
and  by  positive  merit.  The  various  officers,  too,  are  a  check  on  each 
other,  and  as  their  interests  are  all  engaged  in  the  success  of  the 
system,  they  would  soon  throw  out  any  of  their  number  who  was 
^poeed  to  play  false  to  the  common  cause.  But  in  England  all 
this  is  different.  A  thousand  is  the  population  of  the  smaller, 
fifteen  hundred  of  the  larger  prisons.     The  governor,  therefore, 
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has  to  trust  almost  entirely  to  the  warders ;  with  mauy  of  the 
prisoners  he  hardly  ever  speaks,  from  the  time  they  enter  to  the 
time  they  leave  the  prison.  The  convict's  advance  depends  almost 
wholly  on  the  warder's  report  of  his  conduct  and  industry.  If 
misconduct  is  not  distinctly  reported,  good  conduct  is  taken  for 
granted ;  no  black  marks  appear  against  the  felon  in  the  prison 
books,  and  he  is  duly  rewarded.  Nor  is  there  the  least  necessity 
for  his  industry  being  of  better  quality  than  his  goodness.  If  he 
gets  his  V.  G.  from  the  officer  in  charge  of  his  working  party,  it 
is  quite  sufficient.  The  difficulty  of  finding  piece  work  for  the 
men,  generally  renders  exact  measurement  of  their  labor  impos- 
sible; the  officer  must  rely  on  his  judgment.  But  he  has  good 
reason  for  making  the  best  of  his  felons,  for  on  their  diligence 
partly  depend  his  own  gratuities.  The  intention  of  this  rule  was 
to  give  him  an  interest  in  their  industry;  the  result  is  to  tempt 
him  to  report  well  of  them,  however  idle  they  may  be.  Any  dis- 
play of  over  zeal  would  not  promote  his  popularity  among  his 
brother  officers,  and  the  convicts  know  how  to  manage  an  obnox- 
ious superintendent.  His  easiest  plan  is  to  dispense  V.  G's.,  with 
a  liberal  hand,  and  to  keep  everybody  in  good  humor. 

The  second  reason  is  this.  Any  department  of  IState  will  soon 
sink  into  routine  and  inefficiency,  unless  the  work  done  has  to 
undergo  the  ordeal  of  public  opinion.  N(t  convict  service  will 
ever  be  worked  properly,  however  able  and  energetic  may  be  the 
gentlemen  at  the  head  of  it,  until  the  public  is  supplied  with  full 
data  on  which  to  judge  of  its  merits,  and  the  credit  of  the  whole 
staff  is  consequently  staked  on  its  success.  In  Ireland,  by  placing 
the  convicts  undei*  strict  surveillance  till  the  expiry  of  their 
licenses,  and  bj'  a  scheme  for  their  identification  by  means  of 
photographs,  should  they  relapse  afterwards.  Sir  Walter  Crofton 
was  able  to  tell  the  public  the  whole  truth  about  his  success.  He 
courted  the  ordeal  for  the  sake  of  strengthening  his  system. 
That  ordeal  secures  its  efficiency.  In  England,  where  there  is  no 
police  supervision  and  no  scheme  for  identification;  where  the 
prisoner,  when  he  has  drawn  the  last  installment  of  his  gi-atuity, 
is  willfully  lost  sight  of;  where  all  the  relapses  recorded  are  dis- 
covered by  chance,  the  public  is  left  almost  totally  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  value  and  working  of  the  system. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  comparison — contrast 
it  might  be  called — between  the  English  and  Irish  prison  systemsi 
it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  undersigned  saw  nothing  good  and 
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commendable  in  the  former.  Far  from  it.  There  is  much,  very 
much,  to  praise  in  the  English  system,  particularly  if  we  take 
into  the  account  the  county  and  borough,  as  well  as  the  convict  or 
penal  sei*vitude  prisons.  The  chief  defects  of  the  former,  as  far 
as  my  observation  went,  appeared  to  me  to  be — want  of  sympathy 
'(^ith  the  prisoners  on  the  part  of  the  officers;  the  absence  of  any 
general  conviction  in  the  authorities  of  the  reformability  of  con- 
victs by  other  than  deterrent  and  coercive  measures;  an  unhealthy 
rivab-y  in  the  matter  of  exact  and  rigid  discipline,  and  a  conse- 
quent severity  of  administration  bordering  sometimes,  as  it  seemed 
tome,  on  cruelty;  the  general  use  of  the  treadmill  and  the  crank, 
and  the  absence  of  any  comprehensive  and  well  adjusted  system 
of  productive  labor.  Nevertheless,  as  just  stated,  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  commend  in  the  system.  The  prison  buildings  and  grounds 
and  the  general  arrangements  and  surroundings  are  almost  fault- 
less. The  office  of  surveyor-general,  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect 
prison  premises  and  sanction  prison  plans;  the  appointment  of 
inspectors  at  large;  the  mode  of  training  and  appointing  subor- 
dinate officers;  the  plan  of  requiring  all  subordinate  officers  to 
dress  in  uniform;  the  fact  that  politics  are  entirely  excluded  from 
the  administration;  the  non-use  of  the  contract  sj'stem  for  the 
hire  of  the  labor  of  prisoners;  the  regular  system  of  diet;  the 
mode  of  distributing  rations;  the  practice  of  appointing  local 
boards  of  directors;  the  practice  of  fining  officers  for  small 
deviations  from  rules,  thereby  giving  them  a  chance  to  amend; 
the  system  of  retiring  superannuated  or  disabled  officers;  the 
ventilation,  cleanliness  and  neatness  of  the  prisons;  the  mode  of 
receiving  persons  on  admission  to  the  establishments;  the  system 
of  printed  rules,  and  many  other  things  which  enter  into  the 
management  of  well  regulated  prisons,  are  excellent  and  worthy 
of  imitation. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  a  country  that  has  done  so  much 
in  the  way  of  prison  reform  would  *'  go  on  unto  perfection." 
And  it  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  some  of  the  ablest  minds  of 
England,  and  among  them  the  venerable  and  illustrious  Mr.  Com- 
missioner Hill,  late  recorder  of  Birmingham,  are  now  grappling 
with  this  great  subject.  The  royal  commission  of  1863  recom- 
mended a  trial  of  the  Irish  system,  and  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  its 
originator,  has  been  employed  by  the  government  to  superintend 
the  work.  It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  great  improvements  will 
be  rapidly  made  in  this  direction. 
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IV.    SUGGESTIONS  TOWARDS  AN  AMENDMENT  OP  OUR  OWN 

PRISON  SYSTEM. 

The  question  arises  here,  and  no  doubt  has  long  siuce  suggested 
itself  to  the  mind  of  the  intelligent  and  reflecting  reader,  are 
the  results  which  have  been  undeniably  obtained  in  Ireland  to  be 
regarded  as  phenomena,  forming  exceptions  to  a  general  rule,  and 
suited  only  to  the  special  circumstances  of  that  country,  or  does 
the  Irish  system  contain  a  general  truth,  as  applicable  to  Anglo- 
Saxons  in  America  as  it  is  to  Celts  in  Ireland  ?  If  the  general 
applicability  and  value  of  the  principle  followed  in  Ireland  be 
acknowledged,  it  would  be  acting  unreasonably  not  to  imitate 
what  has  there  proved  to  be  so  excellent,  for,  as  a  great  philoso- 
pher  has  said,  in  social  reforms  there  is  just  as  little  principle  of 
nationality  as  in  natural  philosophy. 

Can  the  Irish  system,  then,  be  adopted  to  advantage  in  our 
country  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  returning  an 
affirmative  answer,  with  emphasis,  to  this  question.  There  are,  to 
my  apprehension,  but  two  obstacles  in  the  way.  These  are,  the 
vastness  of  our  territory,  and  the  inefficiency  of  our  police ;  the 
former  of  which  oflfers  great  inducements  to  prisoners  to  attempt 
to  escape,  and  the  latter,  being  impotent  to  prevent  escapes,  or  to 
re-arrest  to  any  great  extent.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  first 
place,  a  system  of  photography  could  be  so  well  arranged  as  to 
make  it  difficult  for  escaped  prisoners  to  remain  in  the  larger 
towns  to  lead  a  criminal  life  without  detection  ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  this  country  has  greatly  the  advantage  over  England  or 
Ireland  in  the  more  numerous  chances  of  employment  for  men  of 
this  class  after  discharge. 

Any  system  of  imprisonment,  worthy  to  be  called  christian, 
must  be  founded  on  the  benign  principles  of  the  gospel.  Society 
cannot  exist  without  wholesome  laws,  which  must  be  fully  enforced 
to  produce  proper  results.  If,  therefore,  any  member  of  society 
offends  against  the  laws,  he  must  be  arrested,  restrained  of  his 
liberty,  tried  by  a  proper  tribunal,  and,  if  found  guilty  of  crime, 
sentenced  to  punishment.  After  he  is  cast  into  prison,  panting, 
fettered  and  bruised,  he  becomes,  in  many  instances,  deeply  peni- 
tent and  heartily  son-y  for  the  wrong  he  has  committed.  Now 
what  shall  be  done  with  him?  Ignorance  would  sixy,  "Crush' 
him  ;  make  his  punishment  so  rigorous  and  deterrent  ib»t  his  case 
will  strike  terror  to  the  heart  of  evil  doers.  It  cannot  niStter  how 
harshly  he  is  treated;  he  is  a  condemned  felon.    He  may  ev^  be 
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cheated  with  impunity,  because  he  is  helpless."     This  is  the  plan, 
this  the  treatment,  which  ignorance  would  recommend.     But  phi- 
lanthropy says,  **  Not  so.     This  is  hateful,  brutish,  and  will  tend 
to  drive  to  despair,  to  harden,  to  ruin  him.     Let  us  act  like  chris- 
tians, and  try  if  we  cannot  save  him.     Let  us  lift  him  up.     Let  us 
speak  words  of  kindness  and  encouragement  to  him.     Let  the 
shackles  fall  from  his  bruised  limbs.     Let  us  bind  up  his  wounds* 
Let  us  inquire  intcf  the  nature  of  his  case.     Perhaps  he  is  not 
entirely  lost  yet.     Perhaps  he  can  yet  stand."     The  man,  though 
doubting  as  to  the  reality  of  kindness,  begins  to  be  reassured. 
Mercy  speaks  kindly  to  him.     Benevolence  undertakes  the  labor 
of  teaching  him.     Justice  deals  firmly  but  compassionately  with 
him.     The  heavy  iron  gate  of  the  inner  prison  opens,  and  he  is 
allowed  to  step  out.     He  is  now  trusted  and  encouraged.     The 
pleasant  paths  of  wisdom  are  made  plain  to  him,  and  he  begins  to 
feel  a  desire  to  walk  therein.     By  a  course  of  obedience  and  good 
conduct,  he  gains  the  confidence  of  justice,  who  opens  a  second 
gate,  and  the  once  bruised  and  cowering  felon  passes  to  another 
stage,  where  greater  freedom  is  allowed  him.     Thus,  step  by  step, 
he  is  encouraged,  instructed,  lifted  up,  till,  when  the  time  comes 
to  allow  him  to  pass  the  last  iron  gate,  he  has  but  a  gentle  step  to 
take,  and  he  finds  a  place,  and  takes  it  in  the  society  of  virtuous 
and  useful  men.     No  fetters  or  bars  or  iron  gates  could  hold  Peter 
longer  in  prison,   when  the   angel  of  justice,  mercy  and   truth 
appeared  to  release  him.     The  criminal  now  may  be  trusted  on 
his  houor.     How  difibrent  would  the  result  have  been,  if  this  case 
had  been  managed  by  mere  brute  force  and  an  iron  severity  I 
When  his  sentence  had  expired,  he  would  have  left  his  place  of 
confinement,  soured,  disheartened,  hardened.     As  with  a  man  sud- 
denly coming  to  the  sunlight  from  a  dungeon,  the  light  of  society 
would  have  been  too  strong  for  him.     He  would  have  emerged 
from  his  prison  walls,  thinking  that  he  must  fight  his  way  in  life 
with  the  hand  of  every  man  against  him.     The  world  to  him 
would  have  been  a  delusion  and  a  cheat. 

The  development  of  the  moral  sentiments  in  the  human  heait, 
and  everything  good  and  noble  in  the  human  character,  is  deter- 
mined in  a  far  greater  degree  by  sympathy  and  by  silent  or 
unspoken  influence  and  example  than  by  formal  precepts  and  in- 
struction; and  in  no  place  or  branch  of  human  society  is  this  posi- 
tion more  applicable  than  in  the  management  and  training  of 
those  who  are  deprived  of  liberty  for  the  violation  of  human  laws. 
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Hence  the  transcendent  importance  of  honest,  virtuous,  able  officers 
at  the  head  of  all  large  penal  institutions.    Men  of  high  powers  of 
mind,  great  executive  ability,  and  long  and  varied  experience,  are 
the  only  ones  who  can  be  safely  trusted  in  such  positions.     Such 
men,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  great  penal  institutions  of  our  land, 
with  freedom  to  act,  would  change  their  moral  tone  and  general 
character  in  a  very  brief  space  of  time.     If  the  chief  officer  be 
known  to  possess  the  requisite  qualifications  in  point  of  talent, 
virtue  and  experience,  his  every  act  and  word  will  have  a  mighty 
influence  for  good  over  the  whole  establishment.   He  may  speak  but 
little,  only  enough  to  make  his  wishes  known,  and  yet  what  he 
says  will  be  felt  in  every  part  of  the  institution.     If  a  subordinate 
officer  should  hear  him  speak  kindly  to  a  prisoner,  giving  encour- 
agement to  his  every  effoii;  to  improve,  w^elcoming  every  act  of 
obedience,  and  offering  assistance  at  every  step  of  advancement, 
there  would  arise  at  once  a  kindly  feeling  in  his  own  heart  towards 
all  the  poor,  degraded  creatures  within  the  prison;  a  feeling  bom 
of  sympathy  and  nourished  by  that  same  excellent  aliment.     The 
prisoner,  being  on  his  part  placed  under  the  same  kind  of  regime, 
would  naturally  be  moved  by  the  same  influences  to  act  in  the 
same  spirit;  and  thus  would  spring  up  that  mutual  good  will, 
sympathy  and  co-operation  between  officers  and  prisoners,  which 
are  essential  elements  and  agencies  in  any  penal  institutions  that 
shall  be  truly  reformatory. 

But  when  all  the  conditions,  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs, shall  have  been  secured,  the  Irish  system,  in  substance  if 
not  in  form,  will  have  been  established. 

Should  the  authorities  of  our  State  determine  to  introduce  the 
Irish  prison  system  here,  and  should  they  begin  by  providing  an 
extended  system  of  buildings,  prisons,  and  all  other  needful  appen- 
dages, it  would  avail  little  or  nothing,  unless  officers  of  the  right 
stamp  should  be  selected  and  trained  for  this  work,  the  contract 
system  abandoned,  and  the  whole  administration  removed  be- 
yond the  reach  of  politics. 

But  at  no  time  and  under  no  circumstances  would  I  be  in  favor 
of  beginning  on  so  large  a  scale.  The  system,  to  be  healthy  and 
effective,  must  be  a  growth,  and  not  a  mere  transfer.  I  am,  indeed, 
fully  convinced  that  at  no  previous  time  in  the  history  of  our  State 
B;is  there  been  so  good  an  opportunity  to  make  trial  of  the  system 
as  the  present.  All  our  State  prisons  are  now  overcrowded,  and 
more  accommodations  must  be  provided  soon.     But  we  must  pro- 
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ceed  cautiously  in  this  business,  feeling  our  way,  as  it  were,  with 
the  utmost  care  and  circumspection.  If,  therefore,  I  should  be 
called  upon  to  give  my  opinion  as  to  the  best  method  of  procedure 
in  the  attempt  to  introduce  the  Irish  system,  it  would  be  some- 
what after  this  fiishion:  Let  a  farm  of  two  or  three  hundred  acres 
be  purchased  (no  matter  if  it  is  cheap,  rough  land),  situated  (say) 
on  the  line  of  the  Erie  railroad,  at  some  point  where  building  ma- 
terials and  provisions  can  be  procured  at  the  lowest  rates.  This 
done,  I  would  procure  plans  and  drawings  of  the  best  prisons  in 
this  country  and  England.  Having  selected  a  plan  combining  the 
advantages  of  both,  I  would  erect  a  new  prison,  having  three  dis- 
tinct divisions,  near  to  each  other,  and  on  the  same  farm.  The  first 
division  should  have  a  capacity  of  not  more  than  100  cells,  and 
should  be  arranged  for  separate  confinement  only.  The  second 
division  should  have  a  capacity  of  200  cells,  and  should  be 
arranged  with  suitable  workshops,  in  which  to  employ  200  con- 
victs, who  should  work  in  association  through  the  day  and  be 
separated  by  night.  The  third  division  should  have  dormitories 
to  accommodate  100  to  150  men.  In  the  first  division,  the  pri- 
soners, being  kept  in  solitude,  would  of  course  take  their  meals  in 
the  cells.  In  the  second  division,  a  comfortable  dining  hall  should 
be  prepared.  In  the  third  division,  all  the  arrangements  should 
be  such  as  to  give  as  much  freedom  as  possible  to  the  inmates. 

But  one  branch  of  mechanical  business  should  be  carried  on  in 
the  establishment.  In  the  first  stage,  the  employments  might  be 
picking  oakum,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  &c.  In  the  second  stage,  the 
mechanical  branch  selected,  should  be  of  a  nature  to  develop,  to 
the  best  advantage,  the  muscles,  and  strengthen  the  limbs,  sinews 
and  chest.  I  would  recommend  the  forghig  of  chains  as  excellent 
in  all  respects.  In  the  third  stage,  I  would  continue  this  same 
trade,  and  add  to  it  the  occupation  of  farming.  The  labor  of  a 
blacksmith,  or  any  worker  in  iron  tends  to  harden  the  hands,  and 
so  exercises  the  whole  system  to  hai'd,  rough  labor,  that  the  man 
is  thereby  well  prepared  to  labor  on  land.  Part  of  the  men  should 
be  engaged  in  the  shop,  and  part  on  the  farm  at  the  same  time. 
The  buildings  belonging  to  the  first  and  second  divisions  should 
be  enclosed  with  a*high,  substantial  wall,  and  made  so  secure  in 
all  respects,  that  escapes  of  prisoners  would  bo  impossible.  The 
building  for.  the  third  division  should  have  no  wall,  but  should  be 
surrounded  with  neatly  arranged  grounds,  provided  with  shade 
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trees,  shrubbery,  Ac,  and  should  present,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
appearance  of  a  large  farm  house. 

In  the  second  stage,  it  would  be  necessary  to  introduce  the  mark 
system,  with  gratuities  and  privileges  constantly  but  moderately  en- 
larging, and  the  severe  restraints  of  the  earlier  period  should  be 
gradually  withdrawn,  so  that  the  prisoners  would  be  prepared  for 
the  greater  liberty  of  the  third,  or  intermediate  stage.  Through- 
out the  entire  period  of  imprisonment,  all  the  moral  appliances  of 
chaplains,  schoolmasters,  lecturers,  libraries,  &c.,  should  be  liber- 
ally provided,  and  faithfully  and  zealously  used.  Some  such 
course  as  that  here  marked  out,  woiild  aflFord  us  (so  at  least  it 
appears  to  me)  as  fair  an  opportunity  as  could  be  devised  to  test 
the  Irish  system,  and  I  entertain  no  doubt  of  a  satisfactory  result, 
provided  the  right  kind  of  men  can  be  secured  for  the  service. 

All  branches  of  this  establishment  should  be  under  one  head. 
It  should  have  a  local  board  of  inspectors,  and  the  warden  should 
be  assisted  by  a  proper  chief  keeper  to  each  department,  assisted 
by  principal  and  under  keepers,  as  many  as  are  needed.  I  am 
convinced  that  we  have  made  a  grave  mistake  in  this  State,  by 
having  our  prisons  too  large.  At  Sing  Sins:,  it  is  impossible  for 
the  warden  even  to  know  all  of  the  convicts,  much  less  to  study 
their  characters,  and  thereby  learn  how  to  treat  each  one. 

A  careful  system  of  classification  of  prisoners  should  be  made, 
based  on  marks,  honestly  given  according  to  their  character,  con- 
duct, industry  and  obedience.  For  it  must  be  remembered,  and 
never  forgotten,  that  a  classified  system  of  association  without 
marks,  and  without  impressing  on  the  prisoner's  mind  the  neces- 
sity for  progressive  improvement,  is  of  little  or  no  value.  Of  this, 
the  experience  of  Captain  Machonochie,  and  the  results  obtained 
in  Ireland,  under  such  a  system,  afford  a  clear  and  indubitable 
proof.  Similar  proof  has  also  been  furnished  in  one,  at  least,  of 
the  local  prisons  of  England.  The  visiting  justices  of  Yorkshire, 
after  a  careful  examination  of  the  Irish  system,  became  so  con- 
vinced of  the  superiority  of  that  method,  that  they  caused  the  mark 
system  to  be  introduced  into  the  prison  at  Wakefield.  The  result 
was  as  follows:  Whilst,  without  any  progressive  awarding  of 
marks,  the  number  of  transgressors  of  discipline  during  one  month, 
amounted  to  twenty-five  pe^  cent,  of  the  prisoners,  in  the  same 
period  of  time,  under  the  mark  system,  there  were*  only  fifteen 
per  cent.  The  above  figures,  however,  relate  to  offences  of  so 
light  a  nature  as,  for  the  most  part,  to  require  only  an  admooitoiy 
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caution.  With  regard  to  serious  misconduct,  requiring  actual  pun- 
ishment, the  number  of  prisoners  incurring  such,  under  the  old 
system  (without  marks)  were  sixteen  per  month;  whereas,  after  the 
introduction  of  the  mark  system,  the  number  was  reduced  to  six 
for  the  same  period. 

All  prisoners  sent  to  the  proposed  establishment  should,  under 
proper  restrictions,  be  allowed  to  work  their  way  out ;  but  it 
should  be  clearly  understood  that  no  prisoner  can  ever  have  this 
advantage  more  than  once.  Those  who  are  convicted  a  second 
time,  after  being  subjected  to  this  training,  should  go  to  some 
other  prison  to  serve  out  the  whole  of  their  sentence,  without  any 
chance  or  prospect  whatever  of  release  or  pardon. 

The  Maconochie  mark  system,  the  gratuities,  the  school  teach* 
ing,  the  library,  the  course  of  lectures,  competitive  examinations^ 
debates,  &c.,  &c.,  could  all  bo  introduced  here  as  well,  at  least, 
and  in  my  opinion,  much  better  than  in  Ireland.  Of  course  the 
prisoner's  condition  should  be  improved  at  every  advance,  and  I 
would  make  the  whole  as  simple  and  natural,  and  the  third  stage 
as  home-like  as  possible.  Everything  should  be  plain  but  com- 
fortable. I  have  always  entertained  the  belief  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  criminals,  especially  the  young  men,  who  get 
into  our  prisons,  might  be  reformed  and  made  good  citizens;  and 
I  feel  quite  sure  that  if  some  such  plan  as  the  one  here  proposed 
should  be  tried  in  our  State,  the  good  results  would  be  such  as 
equally  to  astonish  and  delight  the  friends  of  prison  reform. 

After  a  fair  trial,  if  this  system  should  prove  successful  (as  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  it  would),  an  additional  prison  for  soli- 
tary confinement,  of  larger  capacity,  might  be  erected, 
where  prisoners  should  serve  the  first  eight  months  of  their 
sentence,  and  then  be  transferred  to  other  prisons  to  learn  a 
trade,  under  the  same  rules  as  those  mentioned  in  the  second 
stage  above.  These  prisons  should  be  prepared  with  accomoda- 
tions for  not  more  than  three  or,  at  most,  four  hundred  convicts. 
I  would  have  a  different  trade  provided  for  each;  say  some  kind 
of  iron  work,  as  casting  and  finishing  carriage  and  harness  hard- 
ware, making  files,  or  the  like.  Of  course,  a  suflicient  number  of 
intermediate  prisons  should  be  erected  to  accommodate  all  who 
should  reach  that  stage.  In  this  way,  as  many  establishments  of 
all  the  different  sorts  as  are  needed  could  at  length  be  provided 
Mid  brought  into  successful  operation,  and  we  should  have  a  State 
prison  system  that  would  return  the  great  majority  of  its  subjects 
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to  society,  reformed,  industrious  and  useful  citizens;  and  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  small  prisons,  conducted  on  the  fore- 
going system,  if  managed  with  the  same  degree  of  care  and  judg- 
ment as  men  generally  practice  in  their  private  business,  could  be 
made  to  nearly  or  quite  earn  their  own  support. 

Suffer  me  here  to  give  an  illustration  by  way  of  showing  a  con- 
trast between  the  prison  systems  of  New  York  and  Ireland,  in  the 
actual  working  of  each.  We  will  first  follow  a  convict  through  a 
New  York  prison,  where  there  is  but  one  stage,  which  is  as 
follows  : 

The  convict  appears  at  the  prison  in  the  care  of  a  sheriff,  who 
not  unfrequently  puts  on  a  wise  look  as  he  seeks  an  opportunity 
(privately)  to  put  the  officers  on  their  guard  against  the  prisoner, 
whom  he  represents  to  be  a  very  dangerous  man. 

By  the  clerk  of  the  prison  the  convict  is  examined  on  the  fol- 
lowing points:  Nativity,  parents  or  not,  married  or  not,  children 
or  not,  occupation,  ever  convicted  before,  how  many  times,  tem- 
perate or  otherwise,  &c.,  &c.  This  done,  he  is  conducted  by 
another  officer  through  the  main  hall  to  a  work  shop  full  of  pris- 
oners. He  passes  the  whole  length  of  this  in  his  citizen's  dress,  to 
be  gazed  at  by  a  large  number  of  convicts.  Entering  the  small 
clothes  room,  he  is  denuded,  put  into  a  half  hogshead  of  water, 
and  scrubbed  by  another  prisoner.  He  is  then  dressed  in  his 
striped  prison  garb.  If  the  pants  are  too  long,  he  must  turn  them 
up;  if  too  short,  all  he  can  do  is  to  let  his  feet  stick  well  down 
through  them.  His  suit  is  not  often  ragged,  but  nearly  always 
old,  stained,  patched  and  shrunk.  In  this  changed  and  comical 
plight,  he  is  again  conducted  the  whole  length  of  the  same  work 
shop,  in  view  of  the  same  prisoners,  an  object  of  ridicule,  and 
doubtless  of  much  comment  by  the  whole  gang.  He  is  next  sent 
to  the  doctor,  by  whom  he  is  examined,  and  the  results  recorded  in  a 
book.  He  now  passes  to  the  main  hall,  where  an  officer  shuts  him 
in  a  common  cell.  If  the  contractors  are  in  want  of  men,  they  are 
(several  of  them)  soon  at  his  cell  door;  and  they  put  him  through 
a  critical  course  of  examination.  He  is  closely  questioned  as  to 
his  habits,  age,  health,  length  of  sentence,  what  he  thinks  he  can 
do,  Ac,  &c.  Sometimes  the  competition  among  the  contractors 
is  so  sharp,  that  they  resort  to  chicanery  and  deception  to  carry 
their  point;  and  if  the  prisoner  should  be  a  healthy,  bright-look- 
ing young  man,  he  is  not  unfrequently  induced  to  tell  a  falsehood 
in  order  to  get  with  a  contractor  who  has  offered  him  some  favors 
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asan  inducement.  Sometimes  this  contest  leads  to  bitter  words,  and 
then  the  case  must  be  decided  by  the  warden,  who  thereupon  is  sure 
to  come  in  for  his  share  of  abuse  for  showing  (as  is  sure  to  be  alleged) 
partiality  in  fisivor  of  one  contractor  to  the  prejudice  of  the  others* 
Now  the  prisoner  goes  alone  to  some  shop,  where  he  is  an  object 
of  curiosity  to  all  the  other  prisoner's.  They  contrive  every  pos- 
sible plan  to  conmiunicate  with  him,  and  it  often  happens  that  he 
can  give  them  a  deal  of  news  regarding  the  outer  world,  espe-. 
cially  as  it  relates  to  the  haunts  of  vice,  improper  houses,  and  par- 
ticular characters,  companions  in  crime,  &c.,  ^c. 

When  this  excitement  has  died  away,  some  of  the  older  con- 
victs will,  most  probably,  take  him  in  hand  as  his  teachers,  giving 
lessons  not  always  for  his  benefit,  but,  acting  in  disguise,  they  will 
advise  him  how  to  lay  his  plans  to  escape,  and  induce  him  to  vio- 
late other  rules,  with  the  direct  intention  of  getting  him  in  dis- 
grace and  bringing  down  upon  him  the  strong  arm  of  authority  in 
punishment  Under  such  influences  he  begins  his  prison  life.  Nor 
is  this  all:  He  now  comes  in  contact  with  a  contractor's  foreman, 
who  seeks  not  the  comfort,  much  less  the  reform,  of  the  convict. 
His  only  object  is  to  see  how  much  the  man  can  do,  how  valuable 
he  will  probably  be  to  the  contractor,  and  what  chances  there 
are  to  gain  anything  by  bringing  him  prohibited  articles  to 
exchange  for  money,  which  he  may  have  secreted  somewhere,  or 
for  over-work.  This  system  not  unfrequently  engenders  gre^t 
deception  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  and  the  contractor's  foreman 
or  trade  instructor.  Differences  often  occur  between  these  parties, 
and  the  prisoner  is  sure  to  get  the  worst  of  the  contest.  His  evi- 
dence cannot  be  taken,  while  that  of  the  foreman,  be  he  ever  so 
dishonest,  must  decide  the  case.  Add  to  such  grave  wrongs  and 
abuses  the  constant  change  of  officers,  which  must  take  place  under 
our  political  rule,  thus  giving  our  prisons,  for  the  most  pai-t,  keep- 
ers with  little  or  no  experience,  and  add  the  other  hot  that  those 
political  appointees  are  not  alw^s  more  honest  than  they  should 
be,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  sohool  of  vice  that  will  more 
effectually  drive  from  the  prisoner ,  every  spark  of  honesty  that 
may  have  lingered  in  his  mind.  The  consequence  is,  that  while  I 
am  glad  to  admit  that  some  lu^e  reformed  through  th^  labor  of  the 
chaplains  and  other  good  influences,  very  many  at  the  end  of  their 
sentence,  are  turned  out  into  the  world  worse  than  they  entered; 
and  it  has  often  happened  that  they  are  again  convicted  and  re- 
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turned  to  prison,  dressed  in  the  s^me  clothes  they  wore  on  their 
discharge. 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  the  Irish  prison  system,  and  see  how  the 
case  stands,  and  how  matters  work  there.  Let  it  be  remembered, 
in  the  first  place,  that  no  convicted  criminal  can  be  sent  to  a  convict 
prison  in  Ireland  for  a  legs  period  than  five  years — ^a  period  suffi- 
ciently protracted  for  reformatory  processes  to  take  full  efifect,  in 
all  cases  where  this  would  be  ever  likely  to  happen.  , 

The  convict  first  enters  Mountjoy  prison,  where  he  i^  obliged 
to  undergo  the  discipline  of  separate  confinement.     He  works 
alone.    He  is  not  often  visited  'by  any  one  except  the  governor, 
chaplain  and  schoolmaster.     During  these  probationary  months 
he  has  ample  time  for  meditation  and  repentance;  but  he  is  sus- 
tained and  stimulated  by  hope,  and  hope  to  be  realized  through, 
and  only  through,  his  own  exertions.     He  can  shorten  his  period 
of  separation  by  good  conduct.     This  he  knows  full  well,  and  he 
knows  still  further  that,  when  it  is  ended,  he  will  have  further 
opportunity  of  bettering  his  condition  by  his  own  endeavors.  This 
expectation  makes  him  quiet,  orderly  and  submissive;  and  accord- 
ingly, in  the  great  majority  oi  cases,  the  period  of  separate  incar- 
ceration is  shortened.     At  its  termination,  he  passes  to   Spike 
Island  or  Philipstown.     Here  he  labors  in  association,  but  at  first 
under  very  strict  surveillance.     However,  by  industry,  good  con- 
duct and  attention  to  school  lessons,  he  rises  from  class  to  class, 
gaining  something  for  himself  at  every  advance,  in  money,  liberty, 
honor  and  comfort.     At  length,  by  his  own  exertion,  and  that  alone, 
he  becomes  fit  to  be  promoted  to  an  intermediate  prison.     Here, 
again,  he  has  greater  freedom  (indeed,   he  is  under  but  little 
restraint,)  and  a  larger  share  of  his  own  earnings,  and  for  the  first 
time  is  allowed  to  spend,  at  his  own  discretion,  a  small  portion 
thereof  in  increasing  his  prison  comforts.     Here,  also,  the   same 
stimulating  and  sustaining  influence  of  hope  acts  upon  him,  and 
with  still  more  power  than  before.     By  his  own  efibi'ts  he  can  lay 
up  a  little  store  against  the  day  of  liberation ;  and  what  is  still 
more  important  and  inspiring,  by  his  own  efforts,  he  can  hasten 
the  coming  of  that  happy  day.     Besides,  during  his  detention  in 
the  intermediate  prison,  he  has,  in  a  larger  degree  than  before,  the 
benefit  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  which,  indeed,  with  the 
higher  blessing  of  the  religious  care  of  zealous  and  faithful  chap- 
lains, he  has  enjoyed  from  the  beginning  of  his  imprisonment.     A 
competeat  and  devoted  lecturer  addresses  to  him,  daily,  instruc- 
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tive  speech,  quite  witMn  the  range  of  his  own  comprehension,  on 
a  great  variety  of  subjects,  fitted  to  arouse  his  interest  and  awaken 
his  faculties.  And  when  years  have  thus  gone  by,  and  the  pri- 
soner has  passed  successfully  through  all  the  stages  of  trial  and 
improvement;  when  his  relations  with  the  wickedness  of  the  outer 
world  have  been  broken;  when  he  has  acquired  knowledge  suita- 
ble to  his  condition;  when  he  has  formed  the  habit  of  honest  labor 
and  tasted  the  sweetnete  of  its  reward;  when  he  has  laid  up  rf little 
capital,  hardly  earned  and  greatly  valued,  which  may  sustain  him 
for  a  time  beyond  the  prison  gate — after  all  this  has  been  happily 
accomplished,  he  is,  in  general,  enabled  to  obtain  his  dischai^ge 
conditionally,  one,  two,  three,  sometimes  even  five  years  before 
his  sentence  has  been  completed.  Nay,  more  than  this,  in  very 
many  cases,  as  a  part  of  his  final  probation,  if  in  the  Smithfield 
intermediate  prison,  he  is  employed  at  large  in  the  city  of  Dublin 
and  its  neighborhood,  on  such  service  as  the  convict  directors 
deem  suitable  for  him;  or  if  in  the  intermediate  prison  at  Lusk, 
he  is  seen  discharging  the  ordinary  duties  of  an  agricultural 
laborer,  without  enclosure,  confinement  or  surveillance  of  any 
kind.  In  both  situations  it  is  found  that  he  can  be  so  trusted 
safely,  and  that  neither  the  city  messenger  nor  the  Lusk  workman 
ever  dreams  of  escaping  from  a  control  which  has  no  apparatus  of 
bolts  and  bars  to  make  it  effectual.  And  so  the  man  passes  from 
the  prison  to  his  place  in  society — not  his  old  place,  but  a  higher 
and  better.  He  does  not,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  make  the 
passage  abruptly  or  without  reasonable  preparation.  He  has  been 
fitted  for  it  by  exchanging  cellular  separation  for  associated  labor; 
and  this  for  the  greater  freedom  and  enlarged  privileges  of  the 
intermediate  prison;  and  this,  again,  very  often,  for  actual  liberty, 
before  he  can  claim  that  liberty  as  a  riglit.  Generally,  indeed,  he 
is  liberated  as  the  recompense  of  meritorious  conduct  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  his  sentence;  but  his  liberation  is  conditional,  subject 
to  be  ended  if  he  falls  again,  or  even  if  found  habitually  associated 
with  bad  characters,  and  without  visible  means  of  supporting  him- 
self. During  the  whole  period  of  this  conditional  discharge^  he  is 
under  the  eye  of  authority,  and  finds  confirmaition  of  his  good 
purposes  in  the  checks  which  its  supervision  puts  upon  him,  and  in 
the  apprehension  of  the  evil  consequences  which  a  return  to  crime 
will  be  sure  to  entail  upon  him,  the  dread  of  which  is  intensified 
by  the  knowledge  that,  if  re-convicted,  he  can  never  again  enjoy 
the  opportunity  of  a  similar  course  jof  .training,  nor  be  cheered  by 
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the  hope  of  shortening  his  imprisonment,  e^en  to  the  extent  of  ati 
hour,  by  any  effort  which  he  can  make, 

I  respectfully  ask  the  gentlemen  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  and  the  people  of  the  State,  to 
look  upon  these  two  pictures,  and  say  which  of  them  is  the  more 
pleasing;  and  then  judge  of  the  oomparative  excellence  and  value 
of  the  two  systems,  by  which  they  are  severally  produced. 

I  glave  considerable  attention,  while  abroad,  to  the  juvenile 
•  reform  system  of  both  England  and  Ireland,  and  it  was  my  inten- 
tion to  embody  in  the  present  report  some  account  of  the  reforma- 
tory institutions  of  those  countries.  But  I  have  already  greatly 
exceeded  the  limits  I  had  prescribed  to  myself  for  this  report,  and 
feel  that  I  must  stop  here.  If  it  should  be  desired,  and  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  so  direct,  I  shall  be  quite  willing  to  prepare  a 
paper  on  that  subject  for  the  next  annual  report. 

If  what  I  have  written  shall  have  the  effect,  in  any  degree,  to 
awaken  the  interest  of  the  public  in  this  subject,  and  to  promote 
the  reform,  so  much  needed,  of  our  prison  system,  I  shall  feel 
myself  abundantly  rewarded  for  the  time  and  labor  it  has  cost  me. 

All  of  which,  gentlemen  of  the  Executive  Committee,  is  respect- 
fully submitte'd  by  Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  B.  HUBBELL. 

New  Yobk,  December  81,  1866. 

REPORT  ON  STATE  PRISONS  AND  PENITENTIARIES. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Executive  Committee : — 

The  undersigned,  appointed  a  committee  to  visit  State  prisons 
and  penitentiaries,  and  also  a  commission  to  take  testimony  on 
prison  discipline  and  administration,  having,  to  'the  best  of  their 
ability,  discharged  the  duties  assigned  them,  respectfully  subnoit 
the  following 

REPORT: 

The  authority  under  which  we  received  our  appointment  is  two- 
fold— general  and  special;  the  first  contained  in  our  charter  of 
incorporation,  the  seconds  in  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
passed  at  its  last  session.  The  language  of  the  charter  is:  "  The 
said  Executive  Committee^,  by  such  committees  as  they  shall  from 
time  to  time  appoint,  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty, 
to  visit,  inspect  and  examine  all  the  prisons  in  the  State,  and 
annually  to  report  to  the  Legislature  their  state  and  condition 
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and  all  such  other  things  in  regard  to  them  as  may  enable  the 
Legislature  to  perfect  their  government  and  discipline.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  joint  resolution  is:  "  Resolved,  That  (if  the  Senate 
concur)  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Prison  Association  of 
New  York,  in  addition  to  the  power  now  possessed  by  them  of 
examining,  on  oath,  all  prisoi  officers  in  actual  service,  be  author- 
ized to  appbint  a  commission  of  their  own  members,  with 
authority  to  invite  any  former  prison  officers  of  this  State,  and 
any  officers  now  or  heretofore  connected  with  prisons  in  other 
States,  to  appear  before  them,  and  to  examine  said  persons,  on 
their  oath  or  affirmation,  on  all  matters  of  fact  and  opinion, 
whereon  they  may  think  proper  to  examine  them,  touching  the 
management  of  our  prisons,  and  the  general  subject  of  prison 
discipline  and  government." 

Our  report  will  be  presented  under  three  general  divisions,  viz: 
I.  The  penitentiaries.  !!•  The  State  prisons.  IH.  The  testimony 
summed  up.  ^ 

To  the  report  will  be  appended  the  minutes  of  evidence  in 
extenso.  This  document  will  be  found,  we  think,  to  possess  an 
uncommon  interest  and  value,  as  offering  the  most  complete  inside 
view  of  our  prisons  ever  given  to  the  public,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  presenting  the  matured  opinions  of  gentlemen  of  ability 
and  experience  in  reference  to  the  true  objects,  principles  and 
modes  of  prison  discipline.  It  may  be  commended  to  the  Legis- 
lature and  the  people  as  worthy  of  an  earnest  and  careful  study. 


I.  PENITENTIARIES. 

The  penitentiaries  in  the  counties  of  Erie,  Monroe,  Onondaga 
and  Albany  were  **  visited,  inspected  and  examined,"  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  here  named ;  and  the  same  order  will  be  ob- 
served in  recording  the  results  of  our  investigations. 


1.   Ens  COUNTT  PENITENTUBr. 

Prison  Premises  and  Buildings. — ^This  prison  is  pleasantly 
situated  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  niear  to 
Lake  Erie,  and  conunanding  a  fine  view  of  that  great  inland  sea* 
The  premises  contain  five  and  a  half  acres,  which  are  surrounded 
by  a  wall  two  and  a  half  feet  thick  and  fifteen  feet  high.  Most 
of  the  land,  not  occupied  by  the  prison  buildings  and  workshops, 
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is  utilized  as  a  garden,  where  vegetables  are  grown  for  prisoners^ 
•rations. 

^  The  present  buildings  consist  of  a  brick  structure,  used  for 
prison  offices  and  as  a  residence  by  the  superintendent;  two  cell- 
houses,  one  for  a  male  and  the  other  for  a  female  ward ;  and 
workshops.  There  are  70  cells  in  the  male  prison,  arranged  in 
three  tiers,  with  an  attic  containing  five  larger  rooms,  separated 
by  a  wide  hall  between  them.  These  rooms  are  used,  one  as  a 
shoe  shop,  and  the  others  as  hospital  apartments  and  punishment 
cells.  The  female  prison  contains  80  cells,  in  four  tiers.  The 
dimensions  of  the  cells  are  seven  feet  in  length,  four  in  width,  and 
six  and  a  half  in  heights  The  cell-house  for  the  men  is  80  feet 
long  by  41  wide,  and  is  lighted  by  24  windows,  5|  feet  by  2  J  feet, 
giving  a  superficies  of  660  square  feet  of  window  space.  The 
cell-house  for  the  women  is  66  feet  by  49,  and  has  eight  broad 
windows,  fourteen  feet  high.  The  prison  is  sufficiently  lighted 
in  the  day  time,  but  no  provision  is  made  for  lighting  it  at 
night.  The  female  ward  has  no  light  at  all  burning  at  night,  and 
in  the  male  ward  there  is  only  an  ordinary  lantern.  No  artificial 
light  is  provided  to  enable  the  prisoners  to  read  after  nightfall. 
We  think  the  authorities  may  be  justly  censured  for  this  neglect 
It  is  their  duty  first  to  provide  suitable  reading  matter  for  the 
prisoners,  and  then  to  see  that,  for  a  moderate  length  of  time, 
they  hav^  light  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  Long  confinement  in 
darkness  and  enfo^ced  intellectual  idleness  are  injurious  to  the 
physical,  mental  and  moral  interests  of  the  convict,  and  are,  there- 
fore, as  much  opposed  to  a  wise  as  they  are  to  a  humane  policy. 
Their  tendency  is  to  weaken  the  intellect,  induce  mental  indolence, 
blunt  the  moral  sensibilities,  excite  the  passions,  quicken  and  feed 
a  licentious  imagination;  in  a  word,  to  debase  and  brutify  tlje  man. 

In  point  of  cleanliness,  this  penitentiary  may  be  said  to  have 
reached  perfection.  Not  a  speck  of  dirt  is  to  be  seen  on  the 
whitewashed  walls  and  ceilings,  and  the  floors  are  as  white  as  hot 
water,  soap  and  brushes  can  make  them.  The  entire  prison  is,  in 
all  respects,  a  model  of  neatness  and  order. 

The  great  drawback  in  this  prison,  for  the  past  few  years,  has 
been  over-crowding.  It  has  not  unfrequently  been  necessary  to 
put  three  in  a  cell,  and  a  dozen  or  so  in  a  small  room  in  the  attic 
It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  authorities  are 
now  constructing  a  new  male  prison,  containing  two  hundred  cells, 
each  seven  feet  by  four,  and  seven  and  a  half  feet  high  in  the 
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clear.  This  structure  forms  a  wing  to  the  centre  building,  and 
has  in  front  of  the  cell-house,  on  the  first  floor,  an  office,  a  prison 
bath  room  and  clothes  room,  and  two  stories  of  keepers'  rooms 
above  the  same,  all  having  a  frontage  on  the  street  and  peep- 
openings  in  the  rear,  looking  into  the  cell-house.  The  cells  have 
a  spacious  corridor  surrounding  them;  iron  posts  and  brackets  for 
gallery  floors;  iron  doors  leading  out  of  the  prison,  and  a  flooring 
of  a  single  flagstone  to  each  cell.  The  building  is  covered  with 
a  slate  roof,  and,  except  the  rafters  and  supports  for  the  slate,  is  a 
perfectly  fire-proof  structure.  Each  tier  of  cells  has  shutter  bar 
lock  fixtures,  rimning  inside  the  wall.  Besides  this,"  in  each  door 
jamb  there  is  an  ingenious  jamb  door  lock,  invented  by  the  super- 
intendent, Mr.  Charles  E..  Felton,  with  bolt  locking  into  the  door. 
The  lock  is  so  constructed  and  placed  as  to  render  it  impossible 
to  reach  it  from  the  inside  of  the  cell,  and  hence  is  proof  against 
the  action  of  a  false  key  or  pick  in  the  hands  of  its  inmate,  while 
it  can  be  locked  and  unlocked  as  quickly  sa  if  it  were  inserted  in 
the  dJ)or.  The  new  prison  building  has  a  large  lighting  surface, 
on  each  side  and  in  the  roof;  and  each  cell  has  a  six-inch  circular 
ventilating  flue,  extending  upward  to  the  ventilating  chimney 
above.  The  heating  apparatus  is  to  be  of  steam,  and  the  water 
facilities  and  drain^e  are  aa  good  as  are  to  be  found  anywhere — 
the  water  being  from  Niagara  river,  and  the  sewerage  extending 
down  an  active  grade,  and  emptying  into  the  Erie  canal. 

When  this  important  improvement  shall  have  been  completed, 
it  is  in  contemplation  to  reconstruct  the  old  male  prison  and  adapt 
it  to  uses  to  be  immediately  explained,  and  also  to  increase  the 
height  and  change  the  architectural  finish  of  the  superintendent's 
residence,  to  which  buildings  the  new  prison  wing  is  attached. 
In  the  old  male  prison,  when  reconstructed  and  reaiTanged,  there 
will  be,  upon  the  first  floor,  a  kitchen,  dining  hall,  wash  room, 
bakery,  and  closets.  On  the  second  floor,  there  will  be  a  large 
"hall  or  guard  room,  leading  directly  into  the  new  male  prison, 
and  also  into  the  female  prison,  when  enlai*ged.  On  the  same 
floor  will  be  the  physician's  office,  the  dispensary,  the  male  hos- 
pital, the  female  hospital,  and  the  sewing  room.  Each  of  these 
will  be  large  enough  to  meet  the  wants  of  at  least  500  prisoners, 
while  400  is  the  number  to  be  provided  with  cell  accommodations 
in  the  improvements  either  now  in  progress  or  in  near  contempla- 
tioii.  In  the  third  story,  there  will  be  a  chapel,  78  feet  by  39  in 
the  clear,  with  high  walls  and  finished  to  rafters,  in  Gothic  style. 
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Underneath  this  structure  there  will  be  a  cellar,  of  the  full  sise 
of  the  building.  Under  no  part  of  any  structure  belonging  to 
the  penitentiary  is  there  to  be  a  basement  story.  All  floors  of 
first  stories  are  elevated  at  least  five  feet  above  the  atreet  and  two 
feet  above  the  surrounding  ground  level. 

On  the  completion  of  the  improvements  just  specified,  it  is 
designed  to  enlarge  the  old  female  prison  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
new  male  prison,  by  an  extension  at  each  end ;  and  a  tower  is  to 
be  added  for  matron's  rooms,  &c.,  &c.  The  whole  is  to  be  made 
to  correspond  in  appearance  and  uses  to  the  wing  now  in  process 
of  construction. 

The  whole  prison  structure,  when  completed,  will  be  equal,  if 
not  superior,  in  point  of  architectural  beauty,  to  any  prison  build- 
ing in  the  State,  while,  in  the  relative  position  and  arrangement  of 
its  various  apartments,  it  will,  we  think,  be  the  most  perfect    It 
is  to  the  credit  of  the  able  and  accomplished  superintendent,  Mr. 
Felton,  that  the  whole   of   the  proposed  improvements  were 
designed  by  him,  even  to  the  minutest  details.    The  outline*  plans 
were  all  drawn  by  him  before  an  architect  had  been  consulted, 
and  have  not  been  changed.    The  board  of  supervisors  have  adopt- 
ed the  plans  in  all  their  extent,  and  the  work  will  be  ultimately  • 
completed  in  accordance  therewith.     We  have  had  occasion,  in 
former  years,  to  censure  what  we  could  not  but  regard  as  an 
unwise  and  even  pernicious  eccmomy  on  their  part ;  and  we  now 
take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  congritulating,  as  well  the  public  as 
themselves,  on  their  enlightened  liberality  and  zeal  in  the  work  of 
reform.    If    they    were    dilatory    in    beginning    the  work,    at 
least   the  credit  must  be  awarded  them  of    thoroughness   and 
efficiency,  now  that  they  have  entered  upon  it.    Let  them  com- 
plete the  work,  so  auspiciously*^  begun,  by  the  demolition  of  that 
seminary  of  vice,  that  blot  upon  the  fair  fame  of  the  county  and 
the  State, — the  conunon  jail  of  Buffalo, — ^and  the  erection,  in  its 
place  of  a  prison  framed  on  the  advanced  ideas  of  the  times,  and 
worthy  of  the  reputation  and  civilization  of  our  State.    Justice, 
humanity  and  religion  unite  their  voices  in  urging  this  much  needed 
reform. 

Government  of  the  Prison. — ^The  ultimate  power  of  government 
over  this  penitentiary,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  board  of  supervisors 
of  Erie  county,  a  body  consisting  of  fifty  members,  elected  annu- 
ally  by  the  people  to  superintend  the  general  affairs  of  the  county. 
The  supervisors  elect  a  superintendent  of  the  institution  every 
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three  years,  who  is  charged  with  its  immediate  administration. 
They  also  choose  a  board  of  three  commissioners  of  the  peniten- 
tiary, who,  without  taking  part  in  the  acts  of  the  actual  adminis- 
tration,  nevertheless  watch  over  it,  and  are  charged  with  its  general 
direction  and  control.  These  commissioners  are  likewise  appointed 
for  three  years,  but  not  all  at  the  same  time  ;  one  goes  out  and  an- 
other comes  in  each  year.  Their  duties,  as  already  intimated,  are  of  a 
supervisoiy  character.  They  have  power  to  confirm  or  reject  the 
appointments  of  the  superintendent;  to  revise  and  direct  the 
fnancial  matters  pertaining  to  the  prison ;  to  audit  its  accounts  ; 
and  to  give  any  orders,  in  writing,  to  the  superintendent,  touching 
the  discipline,  sanitary  arrangements,  and  police  management  6f 
the  institution.  They  make  a  monthly  visit,  as  a  board,  to  the 
penitentiary  for  inspection,  and  for  the  transaction  of  other  official 
business.  The  office  of  commissioner  is  always  given  to  party 
friends. 

The  superintendent  has  the  appointment  of  his  own  subordi- 
nates, subject  to  the  approval  and  confirmation  of  the  board  of 
commissioners.  The  institution  went  into  operation  in  May,  1848, 
and  had  three  superintendents  prior  to  Mr.  Felton's  first  election 
in  1863.  Each  incumbent,  so  far,  has  been  of  the  same  political 
party  as  the  majority  of  the  board  at  the  time  of  his  appointment. 
Subordinate  officers  have  also  usually  been  appointed  on  the  same 
principle,  and  even  the  business  patronage  of  the  institution  has 
generally  been  extended  to  political  partizans.  It  is  thus  seen 
that  political  considerations  have  entered  largely  into  the  govern- 
ment and  administration  of  the  penitentiary,  and  until  the  accession 
of  the  present  incumbent,  they  bore  their  usual  fruit.  When  he 
entered  upon  the  office,  the  penitentiary  was  in  a  wretched  condi- 
tion; but  by  his  indomitable  energy,  his  admirable  judgment  and 
his  great  administrative  abilities,  he  has  completely  revolutionized 
it,  so  that  it  may  now  be  fairly  classed  among  the  best  penal  insti- 
tutions of  the  country.  Mr.  Felton  has  not  been  able  wholly  to 
ignore  the  behests  of  party;  but  neither  has  he  administered  the 
prison,  as  regards  appointment  to  office,  with  an  exclusive  re- 
ference to  politics.  He  has  not  confined  his  appointments  to  per- 
sons of  his  own  party,  nor  has  he  ever  given  office  to  any  one 
whom  he  did  not  consider  qualified  to  discharge  its  duties  to  his 
satisfaction. 

Prison  Staff. — ^The  present  staff  consists  of  the  following  per- 
sons: 
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1.  Officers  appointed  by  Board  of  Supervisors: 

Commissioners:  Wm.  H.  Scott .• ^..  $100  00 

DavidKohler ^ 100  00 

Nelson  Welch 100  00 

Superintendent,  Charles  E.  Felton 1,250  00 

Physician,  Thomas  F.  Lathrop,  M.D 300  00 

Chaplain,  Rev.  Dr.  Otto  Burger 200  00 

$2,050  00 


2.  Assistants  appointed  by  Superintendent,  subject  to  confirma- 
tion of  Commissioners: 

SaUry. 

Deputy  superintendent,  D.  A.  Huff. $800  00 

Clerk,  M.  G.  Gilbert 250  00 

Keeper  of  male  shop,  W. -Stern 750  00 

Assistant  keeper  of  male  shop,  B.  G.  Chapman 500  00 

Keeper  female  shop,  E.  H.  Drake 500  00 

Keeper  male  prison,  H.  E.  Caryl 500  00 

Yardman,  J.  Kraufest., 400  00 

Guard,  Joseph  Webb 300  00 

Gateman,  Dennis  Collins 1 300  00 

Night  watchman,  Patrick  Gorman 500  00 

Principal  matron,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Felton 325  00 

Assistant  matron,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Joyce 250  00 

Prison  matron,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Caryl 1 250  00 

Sewing  matron,  Miss  Mary  Kane 250  00 

$5,875  00 


Ventilation — ^The  ventilation  in  the  female  ward  is  tolerable;  in 
the  male  ward,  it  amounts  to  little  or  nothing.  In  the  new  male 
prison,  now  in  process  of  construction,  it  is  expected  that  the  ven- 
tilation will  be  all  that  need  be  desired. 

Heating. — The  penitentiary  is  at  present  heated  by  wood  stoves, 
— two  in  each  ward.  ,  The  usual  temperature  in  winter,  is  state# 
by  the  superintendent  to  be  about  75  deg.  There  is  little  con> 
plaint  of  cold  on  the  part  of  prisoners.  The  prison  is  comfortably 
cool  in  summer,  inasmuch  as  it  is  seldom  without  a  breeze  coming 
direct  from  the  lake  without  obstruction. 
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Number  of  Prisoners. — The  number  of  prisoners  in  confinement 
at  the  time  of  our  visit,  was  332,  of  whom  208  were  males,  and 
124  females.  The  largest  number  on  any  one  day  during  the  last 
two  years,  was  as  follows:  In  1865,  July  10,  males  223,  females 
148,  total  371;  in  1866,  September  13,  males  217,  females  135, 
total  352.  Average  daily  number  in  1866,  males  156^,  females 
101^,  total  258.  The  number  ih  confinement  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year,  Sept.  30,  1866,  was,  males  181,  females  116,  total  297. 
There  has  been  a  large  increase  of  prisoner's  during  the  past  year 
over  any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  institution,  and  the 
prison  authorities  are  of  the  opinion,  from  present  indications, 
that  the  increase  will  be  still  greater  during  the  coming  months. 
This  is  certainly  a  cogent  argument,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the 
board  of  supervisors  will  duly  heed,  to  press  on  the  enlargement 
of  the  prison,  agreeably  to  the  plans  already  adopted  by  them. 
No  time  should  be  lost  in  making  the  contemplated  additions  to 
the  female  wing  of  the  penitentiary. 

Labor  of  the  Prisoners. — Messrs.  Pratt  and  Letchworth,  of  Buf- 
falo, have  had  contracts  with  the  county  of  Erie,  for  the  labor  of 
convicts  since  May,  1848,  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  prison. 

They  now  hold  a  contract,  executed  on  the  first  of  January  1866, 
and  expiring  December  31st,  1868,  for  all  the  male  and  female 
labor,  not  used  by  the  county  for  prison  purposes,  at  30  cents  per 
day  each  for  males,  working  20  days  and  over;  18  cents  per  day, 
for  males  working  less  than  20  days;  25  cents  per  day  for  females 
under  sentence  of  one  year  and  upward,  and  20  cents  per  day  for 
all  females  under  sentence  of  less  than  one  year.  This  is  said  to 
be  an  advance  of  50  per  cent,  over  the  prices  paid  prior  to  Janu- 
ary, 1866.  But  even  these  prices  struck  the  committee  as  alto- 
gether too  low,  considering  the  present  high  rates  of  labor  out- 
side. Under  the  existing  contract,  great  as  the  advance  on  former 
rates  is,  the  conti*actors  must  realize  enormous  profits,  while, 
under  that  which  expired  a  year  ago,  they  must  have  actually 
coined  money.  The  county  ought  to  insist  upon  higher  prices  for 
the  labor  of  its  prisoners,  or  take  the  management  of  that  labor 
ipto  its  own  hands. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  prisoners,  297,  confined  September 
30,  1866,  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal  year,  232  were  employed  on 
productive  labor;  50  on  work  for  the  county,  such  as  domestic 
service,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  sewing,  &c.',  and  15  were  on  the 
invalid  list     Of  those  reported  as  engaged  in  productive  labor, 
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13  were  employed,  at  favorable  rates,  by  the  contractors  for  the 
erection  of  the  new  prison  building,  and  all  the  rest,  143  malei 
and  7j6  females,  in  the  manufacture  of  saddlery  and  harness  Wfures, 
for  Pratt  k  Letchworth. 

JSfumber  of  Soldiers  in  the  Prison. — One  of  the  questions  put 
to  the  prison  authorities  here  and  elsewhere,  related  to  the  num* 
ber  of  the  convicts  who  served  in  the  late  war.  The  answer  re- 
ceived was  in  general  terms,  to  the  effect  that  the  proportion  was 
very  large,  but  could  not  be  given  with  precision. 

Crimes  of  Violence. — ^Another  of  our  interrogatories  was, 
whether  a  larger  number  of  persons  are  now  committed  to  the 
penitentiary  for  crimes  of  violence  than  formerly.  To  which  the 
superintendent  replied,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  much  difference 
in  this  respect  except  so  far  as  the  State  prison  element,  now 
forming  a  part  of  the  penitentiary  population,  is  concerned.  This 
answer,  as  a  matter  of  course,  implied  that  an  increased  propor- 
tion of  this  class  of  inmates  were  conunitted  for  crimes  of  a  vio- 
lent character.  At  the  time  of  inspection,  the  number  of  males 
confined  for  State  prison  offenses,  was  37. 

PropoHion  of  Prisoners  of  Foreign  Biiih. — About  two-thirds 
of  the  prisoners  committed  to  this  penitentiary  are  foreigners;  and 
of  the  remaining  third,  a  large  proportion  have  been  the  of^ring 
of  parents  of  fareign  birth. 

Ccmsts  of  Gonmiitment. — ^The  great  mass  of  persons  committed 
to  this  prison  of  late,  have  been  sent  for  drunkenness  and  disor- 
derly practices.  Of  the  1768  conmiitted  during  the  year,  928  were 
for  offences  of  this  character.  Neict  to  intoxication,  as  a  cause  of 
arrest  and  imprisonment,  comes  assault  and  battery;  then  petit 
larceny;  after  which  follow  the  higher  crimes  of  grand  larceny, 
burglary,  arson,  manslaughter  in  its  various  degrees,  &c.,  ^. 

Lack  of  early  parental  care  and  culture  is  believed  by  Mr. 
Felton  to  be  the  primary  cause  of  crime  in  the  case  of  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  come  to  this  prison.  From  this,  as  from  a 
fountain,  come  tavern-haunting,  intemperance,  low  habits,  and 
association  with  bad  company — all  prolific  sources  of  crime. 

EmyloymerU  of  Discharged  Convicts. — Mr.  Felton  is  of  the 
opinion  that  there  are  no  discharged  piisoners  from  the  Erie 
county  penitentiary,  who,  being  really  desirous  of  obtaining  work^ 
find  any  serious  difficulty  in  doing  so.  Whether  this  is  a  mere 
impression  of  his,  or  the  result  of  careful  examination,  we  know 
not;  certainly,  it  is  an  opinion  different  from  that  held  by  most 
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goyemors  of  prisons*  The  general  agent  of  the  Prison  Associa- 
tion assures  us  that  never,  during  his  thirteen  years  connection 
i^ith  the  society,  has  he  found  so  much  difficulty  in  securing 
places  for  released  prisoners  as  at  the  present  time. 

Security  of  ike  Prison. — ^In  itself,  this  penitentiary  is  far  from 
being  a  secure  place  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners.  Its  security 
lies  in  the  vigilance  and  alertness  of  the  officers,  and  especially  of 
the  superintendent.  Not  more  than  a  half  dozen  escapes  have 
occurred  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Pelton,  a  period  of 
nearly  four  years.  All  were  retaken,  and  all  brought  back  but 
one ;  a  woman  who  had  crossed  over  into  Canada.  Her  return 
was  prevented  by  the  interference  of  the  military  authorities. 

Hours  of  Rising y  MecUs,  Sc. — ^Prisoners  rise  at  five  in  sununer, 
and  go  to  bed  from  eight  to  nine ;  in  winter,  they  rise  at  six,  and 
retire  at  seven  to  eight.  There  is  no  fixed  time  for  retiring  to 
bed,  but  the  hours  named  are  thos^  in  which  the  majority  choose 
to  seek  the  repose  of  sleep. 

In  sunmier,  prisoners  take  breakfast  at  5^,.  dinner  at  12,  and 
sapper  at  6;  in  winter,  breakfast  at  6|,  dinner  12,  and  supper  at  5. 

Food  of  the  Prisonei's. — We  found  the  food  supplied  to  the 
prisoners  of  good  quality  and  abundant  in  quantity.  No  one  is 
stinted  in  his  rations,  but  has  all  he  desires.  Many  of  the  officers 
eat  the  same  bread  which  is  supplied  to  the  prisoners,  preferring 
it  to  any  other.  The  bread  is  of  two  kinds,  wheat  and  Indian, 
four  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter;  and  wheat  and  rye, 
two  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter. 

Supplies  of  all  kinds  are  procured  by  the  superintendent  by 
direct  purchase,  none  by  contract. 

Incovne  and  ExpendUteres. — ^The  expenditures  during  the  year 
were:  For  salaries,  $7,093.38;  provisions,  $13,007,54;  medicines, 
$771.30;  bedding  and  clothing,  $5,234.41;  improvements  and 
repairs,  $1,034.37;  fiimiture,  $743.69;  fiiel,  lights,  insurance,  &c., 
Ac,  $7,093  38;  making  a  total  of  $38,112.71  as  the  expenses  of 
ail  kinds  for  the  year.  The  income  for  the  same  period  from  all 
sources  other  than  apprbpriations  from  the  county  treasury,  has 
been:  From  convict  labor,  $15,751.69;  fines,  $3,865.00;  boarding 
prisoners,  $7,467.77;  miscellaneous  souroes,  $580.30;  making  a 
total  of  income  of  $27,664.76.  This  gives  a  deficit  of  $10,447.95 
to  be  supplied  frcmi  the  funds  of  the  county,  oi  a  little  more  than 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  whole  cost  of  the  year. 

Cost  per  capita. — ^Leaving  out  of  the  account  permanent  repairs, 
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the  average  cost  of  prisoners  per  capita^  including  officers'  sala- 
ries, was,  for  the  year  1866,  $183.25;  excluding  salaries,  it  was 
$114.50. 

Sailings  of  the  Convicts. — ^The  average  number  of  prisoners 
employed  on  productive  labor  during  the  year,  was  232,  and  their 
gross  earnings  amounted  to  $15,751.69,  which  gives  us  the  net 
proceeds  of  each  prisoner's  labor  for  the  year,  the  sum  of  $67.89, 
or  a  little  over  one  dollar  a  week,  an  amount  ridiculously  small, 
considering  the  general  rate  of  wages  and  the  fact  that  the  gen- 
tlemen who  hired  them  were  at  no  expense,  either  for  their  work- 
men's board  or  for  the  shop  room  in  which  they  perfonned  their 
labor.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  the  contractors  realized  several 
times  the  amount  in  profits  paid  to  the  county  of  Erie  for  the  hire 
of  these  convicts  ? 

Discipline. — Justice,  uniformity  and  firmness  are  claimed  by 
the  superintendent  (and  we  have  no  disposition  to  dispute  the 
claim)  as  cardinal  principles  in  the  discipline  of  this  prison. 
Kindness  is  said  to  be  employed  as  far  as  it  is  safe  and  expedient 
to  do  so.  One  of  the  most  efiective  agencies  in  the  discipline  is 
the  commutation  law,  the  influence  of  which  here,  as  elsewhere, 
has  been  found  to  be  highly  salutary. 

The  rules  of  the  prison  do  not.  appear  to  be  sufficiently  ex- 
plained to  prisoners  on  their  first  entrance,  nor  the  importance 
and  utility  of  their  observance  to  be,  with  adequate  solemnity, 
impressed  upon  their  •  minds.  We  were  told  that  usually  (it 
would  seem  not  always)  they  are  explained  to  new-comers  by  the 
person  in  whose  charge  they  are  mainly  to  be.  It  seems  to  us 
that  this  ought  uniformly  to  be  done  by  the  superintendent  or  his 
deputy,-  and  with  due  seriousness  and  formality,  also  witii  such 
clearness  and  particularity  that  there  should  be  no  excuse  for 
transgressing  ignorantly. 

It  ought,  too,  in  our  judgment,  to  be  made  obligatory  on  the 
chaplain,  a  part  of  his  regular  duty  in  this  and  all  other  prisons, 
to  converse  kindly  and  faithfully  with  every  prisoner  before  he  is 
set  to  work.  But  no  such  obligation  is  laid  upon  him  here,  nor 
indeed,  we  believe,  has  any  service  been  required  of  him  further 
than  a  single  sermon  on  Sunday  morning. 

Convicts  are  sel  to  work  here  immediately  on  their  reception, 
without  any  previous  solitary  confinement.  A  period  spent  in 
solitude,  even  though  it  should  be  but  brief,  might  be  found  bene- 
ficial, especially  if  occasion  should  be  taken  of  it  by  the  proper 
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officer  to  turn  the  prisoner's  mind  to  his  past  life,  and  to  impress 
upon  him  the  lessons  suited  to  his  circumstances. 

Prisoners  are  not  informed  here  how  much  time  they  have  eanied 
by  good  conduct,  under  the  commutation  law,  until  they  are  dis- 
charged, lu  the  State  prison  of  Massachusetts,  each  convict  is 
furnished  with  an  almanac,  in  which  he  notes  down,  month  by 
month,  the  number  of  days  to  be  deducted  from  his  sentence  in 
consideration  of  his  observance  of  the  prison  rules  as  to  industry 
and  obedience.  This  is  found  to  have  an  excellent  effect  there, 
and,  in  the  nature  of  things,  could  not  fail  to  have  the  same  good 
influence  elsewhere. 

No  forfeiture  has  ever  been  exacted  in  this  prison  for  tim^  once 
earned. 

No  privileges  are  accorded  to  prisoners  in  this  penitentiary  on 
public  holidays,  other  than*  a  discontinuance  of  labor,  and  occa- 
sionally the  furnishing  them  with  a  somewhat  improved  ration. 

Only  two  punishments  appear  to  be  used  here — ^the  dark  cell 
with  short  rations,  and  placing  handcufl&  upon  the  culprit  and  fas- 
tening him  up  to  the  wall  on  tiptoe.  The  former  is  the  ordinary 
resort,  when  punishment  is  deemed  necessary.  By  some  prisoners 
one  of  these  methods  is  regarded  as  the  more  severe;  by  others, 
the  other. 

Punishments,  properly  so  called,  are  said  to  be  infrequent;  but 
no  regular  record  h  kept  of  them.  This  we  regard  as  a  grave  and 
censurable  omission.  The  tendency  of  power  is  always  to  abuse; 
and  every  suitable  device  should  be  employed  to  prevent  its  per- 
version to  purposes  of  tyranny  and  oppression.  We  do  not  believe 
the  present  incumbent  at  all  inclined  to  such  perversion;  but  his 
successor  may  be  a  man  of  very  different  character.  We  trust, 
therefore,  that  a  punishment  book  will  be  immediately  introduced 
into  Erie  county  penitentiary,  and  a  full  and  accurate  record  kept 
of  all  punishments  inflicted. 

The  power  of  punishing  is  confined  to  the  deputy,  under  the 
direction  of  the  superintendent.  No  subordinate  officer  is  entrusted 
with  this  right. 

Punishments  are  far  more  frequent,  proportionally,  in  the  female 
than  in  the  male  department  of  the  prison. 

The  **  herding  of  prisoners,"  that  is,  crowding  them  together, 
two  or  three  in  the  same  cell,  is  the  most  fruitful  source  of  demo- 
ralization and  disorder  in  this  penitentiary.    The  influence  of  con- 
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fining  male  and  female  prisoners  in  the  same  prison  is  regarded 
by  the  superintendent  as  bad  in  a  moral  point  of  view. 

The  most  common  ofiense  for  which  punishments  are  inflicted, 
is  communicating.  The  rule  of  silence  cannot  possibly  be  enforced 
in  the  cells,  with  two  or  moi*e  prisoners  occupying  each.  It  is 
not  easy  to  enforce  it  even  in  the  workshops,  because  of.  the  noise 
of  the  machinery  and  the  proximity  of  the  prisoners  to  each  other, 
which  render  communication  difficult  of  detection.  Alsa,  while 
marching,  the  prisoners  sometimes  conununicate,  but  this  cannot 
be  earned  to  any  great  extent.  The  principal,  if  not  the  only 
mode  of  communicating  here,  is  by  whispering. 

Under  existing  arrangements  in  this  prison,  as  explained  above, 
the  evasion  of  the  rule  of  silence  can  and  does  proceed  to  the 
extent  of  becoming  a  source  of  mutual  contamination. 

Complaints  of  prisoners  against  o&oers  are  always  listened  to 
by  the  superintendent;  but  almost  invaiiably,  in  such  cases,  the 
prisoner  is  made  to  see  and  acknowledge  that  the  fault  is  with 
him.  Mr.  Felton  informed  us  that  he  had  never  found  a  prisoner 
deliberately  lying  to  him. 

No  objection  has  ever  been  made  here  either  to  the  prison  dress 
or  the  lock-step. 

An  Interesting  Oase.-^At  the  time  of  our  visit  there  was  a  pris- 
oner (a  woman)  confined  in  the  penitentiary,  whose  case  seemed 
to  us  so  peculiar  as  to  deserve  special  mention.  She  was  sent  from 
Sing  Sing,  under  the  act  of  1865,  and  is  of  course,  a  State  pris- 
oner. She  was  represented  as  rash,  willful,  obstinate  and  profane 
to  the  last  degree.  When  she  first  came  to  the  penitentiary,  she 
swore  that  no  prison  officer  ever  had  controlled  her  or  ever  should. 
Mr.  Felton  th<^ught  that  hers  would  certainly  be  regarded  as  a 
case  of  demoniacal  possession,  if  we  were  living  in  an  age  when 
such  possessions  were  supposed  to  exist.  Her  conduct,  as  it  seemed 
to  him,  could  be.  explained  only  on  the  assumption  of  a  partially 
diseased  statc^of  the  mental  faculties,  though  she  exhibited  no  such 
evidences  of  insanity  as  would  require  or  even  warrant  her  re- 
moval to  the  State  Asylum  for  the  Criminal  Insane. 

Character  and  Qualification  of  the  Officers. — The  superintendent 
regards  all  his  officers  as  perfectly  honest  men,  and  they  are  all 
temperate  with  one  exception.  He  also  considers  them,  in  a  gene- 
ral way,  qualified  for  their  several  positions.  K  ho  thought 
otherwise,  if  they  did  not,  on  the  whole,  do  their  duty  to  hi& 
satisfaction,  he  would  discharge  them,  since  the  power  of  so  doing 
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i«  lodged  in  his  hands.  Some  further  explanation  is  due  to  the 
Legislature  and  the  public,  of  the  exceptional  case  of  intemper- 
ance noticed  above,  as  existing  among  the  officers.  The  explana- 
tion given  to  us  was,  that  there  are  times  when  it  seems  impossible 
for  this  person  to  keep  from  drinking;  and  this  insatiable  and 
irrepressible  appetite  is  believed  to  be,  in  his  case,  the  result  of 
physical  disease.  For  the  rest,  he  occupies  a  post  (that  of  clerk, 
Tve  believe),  where  he  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  prisoners  ; 
and  his  services  in  that  department,  are  regarded  as  very  valuable. 
The  explanation,  we  frankly  confess,  was  not  satisfactory  to  us. 
It  is  our  conviction  that  no  officer  of  intemperate  habits,  however 
valuable  in  other  respects,  should  be  retained  upon  a  prison  staff. 
Dismissal  for  puch  a  cause  should  be  made  a  rule  in  eveiy  penal 
institution,  as  unalterable  as  J:he  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 
There  is  no  other  safe  and  proper  course.  The  person  in  question 
seems  to  us  a  more  fit  subject  for  the  State  Inebriate  Asylum, 
than  for  any  position  of  responsibility  either  in  or  out  of  a  prison. 

PardoTis. — ^The  number  of  pardons  granted  to  the  inmates  of 
the  county  penitentiaries  is  small,  as  compared  with  the  number 
extended  to  the  occupants  of  our  State  prisons.  The  average  of 
pardons  for  the  last  five  years  in  the  penitentiary  of  Erie  county, 
taking  the  whole  number  of  prisoners  as  a  basis,  does  not  exceed 
one  percent.,  including  the  pardons  by  the  Comm(m  Council  as 
well  as  by  the  Governor.  Very  few  of  the  prisoners  here  hope 
for  a  pardon,  contrary  to  what  happens  in  the  State  prisons,  where 
every  convict  is  looking  for  the  exercise  of  executive  clemency. 
Of  the  whole  number  of  prisoners  sent  from  Sing  Sing  in  1865, 
nearly  or  quite  all,  when  received,  hoped  for  pardons;  but  they 
have  been  effectually  cured  of  such  expectation  since  their  incar- 
ceration in  the  penitentiary. 

When  asked  whether  he  thought  the  hope  of  pardon  operated 
as  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  reforming  prisoners,  Mr.  Felton  said 
that  he  did  not;  and  for  the  reason  that,  so  far  as  he  has  had  op- 
portunity to  observe,  no  special  effort  is  made  for  the  reformation 
of  convicts  in  the  prisons  of  this  State. 

Promisciums  Visitors. — Mr.  Felton  expressed  himself  as  decid- 
edly opposed  to  the  admission  of  promiscuous  visitors  into  the 
prison,  and  he  has  abolished  the  practice.  When  he  first  assumed 
the  administration,  every  one  who  paid  a  shilling  was  free  to  go 
through  the  entire  establishment.      A  very  undesirable  class  of 
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persons  was  thus  introduced  into  the  prison.  A  discrimination  is 
now  made,  and  only  such  persons  are  admitted  as  are  believed  to 
be  of  proper  character.  The  effect  of  permitting  promiscuous 
visitation  was  found  to  be  every  way  bad.  The  general  conduct 
of  the  prisoners  is  good,  better  than  could  be  expected  from  such 
a  class  of  persons. 

Religious  Instimction. — There  is  no  resident  chaplain  provided 
for  this  penitentiary.  The  board  of  supervisors  employ  a  clergy- 
man to  visit  the  institution  and  hold  a  service  every  Sabbath 
morning.  This  is  all  the  provision  made  for  the  religious  wants 
of  the  prisoners.  The  chaplain  seldom  visits  the  prison  or  per- 
forms any  official  duty  there  during  the  week;  he  is  under  no 
obligations  so  to  do  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement  made  with 
him.  The  chaplain  has  given  way  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  each 
month  to  the  local  committee  of  the  Prison  Association,  who  have 
on  that  day  held  a  religious  service  in  the  penitentiary  throughout 
the  year,  and  distributed  religious  reading  to  the  inmates.  This 
service  has  been  conducted  by  the  gentlemen  composing  the  com- 
mittee with  much  zeal  and  discretion,  and  has  proved  highly 
acceptable  both  to  the  authorities  and  the  prisoners.  An  arrange- 
ment has  been  made  between  the  committee  and  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  Erie  county,  whereby  the  entire  religious  services 
of  the  year  are  to  be  conducted  by  the  committee,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  receiving  from  the  board  the  $200  heretofore  paid  to  the 
chaplain,  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  suitable  religious 
reading — papers,  tracts,  &c., — for  the  use  of  the  inmates  of  the 
penitentiary  and  the  common  jail. 

Formerly  a  Sunday  school  was  kept  up  in  the  prison;  there  is 
none  at  present.  The  crowded  condition  of  the  prison,  and  con- 
sequent want  of  accommodations,  are  assigned  as  the  cause  of  its 
discontinuance.  The  superintendent  says  that  it  is  suspended 
rather  than  abandoned.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  committee  will 
find  means  to  revive  it,  and  that  it  will  be  conducted  by  them,  or 
through  their  agency,  with  greater  vigor  and  usefulness  than  ever 
before. 

It  is  the  intention  to  keep  every  cell  supplied  with  a  Bible; 
many  have  been  given  by  our  local  committee,  but 'the  prisoners 
often  destroy  them,  and  the  greater  part  make  but  little  use  of  them- 
Hymn  books  and  prayer  books  are  given  to  those  who  desire  them., 
and  all  ai-e  supplied  with  the  former  in  the  chapel  on  Sabbath. 

There  is  no  prison  choir,  but  the  matron's  melodeon  is  played 
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in  the  chapel,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the  prisoners  join  in 
the  singing.  The  influence  of  the  music  on  the  prisoners,  espe- 
cially those  who  participate  in  it,  is  regarded  as  beneficial,  both 
morally  and  physically.  The  eflTect  of  the  Sabbath  services  is 
salutary;  but  the  superintendent  considers  it  rather  recreative 
than  spiritual  in  a  majority  of  cases. 

The  committee  are  of  the  opinion,  in  which  they  are  happy  to 
have  the  concurrence  of  the  head,  that  this  large  and  important 
penitentiary  should  have  the  full  services  of  an  earnest  and  devoted 
chaplain,  who  would  give  his  whole  time  and  strength  to  the  intel- 
lectual, moral  and  religious  improvement  of  its  inmates.  We  think 
the  county  derelict  to  a  plain  and  solemn  obligation,  so  long  as  it 
withholds  the  means  of  procuring  the  service  here  indicated. 

We  regret  to  be  obliged  to  report  that  when  a  prisoner  dies 
here,  no  burial  service  is  held  over  his  remains.  His  body  is 
given  into  the  hands  of  friends,  when  reclaimed  by  them,  otherwise 
it  is  delivered  to  the  undertaker.  We  tmst  that,  as  our  own  com- 
mittee have  now  undertaken  the  religious  care  of  the  prison,  they 
will  see  that  the  dead,  even  though  they  were  criminals  while 
living,  have  a  decent,  christian  burial. 

Con-espondence. — There  are  no  fixed  rules  in  regard  to  prison- 
ei-s'  corresponding  with  their  friends:  but  they  write  whenever  the 
superintendent  thinks  proper  to  grant  them  permission.  There  is 
no  resti'iction  upon  their  receiving  letters,  except  that  the  letters 
be  of  a  proper  character.  A  large  proportion  of  the  prisoners 
correspond  with  their  friends,  but  c  11  correspondence,  both  ways, 
is  subject  to  revision  by  the  superintendent.  The  letters,  both 
those  written  to  and  those  received  from  friends,  relate,  for  the 
most  part,  to  family  and  business  matters.  Penitence  is  often 
expressed  by  the  prisoners,  and  good  advice  given  by  their  friends. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  influence  of  their  correspondence  is  regarded 
as  beneficial  rather  than  otherwise. 

Means  of  Secular  Knoxoledge. — There  has  been  a  small  prison 
library,  but  the  books  are  now  pretty  much  worn  out;  there  is 
hardly  a  perfect  one  among  them.  Many  of  the  prisoners  are 
fond  of  reading,  and  would  spend  their  leisure  time,  of  which  they 
have  considerable,  in  this  occupation,  if  the  means  were  provided. 
What  few  books  remain  are  in  the  prison,  and  are  passed  from 
cell  to  cell. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  educate  such  prisoners  as  need  it,  though 
many  quite  young  persons  are  imprisoned  here.     There  is  no 
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school)  and  no  instruction  of  any  kind,  in  any  manner,  or  to  any 
extent,  is  imparted. 

The  county  owes  it  to  itself,  as  well  as  to  its  criminal  popula- 
tion, to  adopt  the  necessary  reforms  without  needless  delay.  A 
suitable  library  should  be  provided  at  once,  and  provision  made, 
at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable,  for  imparting  the  necessary  in- 
struction to  those  whose  education  had  been  neglected  in  their 
childhood.  The  same  i^erson  might  perform  the  duties  of  chap- 
lain and  teacher. 

Sanitary  state  of  the  pHson. — Some  extracts  from  the  annual 
report  of  Dr.  Thomas  Lothrop,  physician  to  the  penitentiary, 
under  date  of  Sept.  30,  1866,  will  best  and  most  accurately  set 
forth  this  branch  of  the  subject.     Dr.  L.  says: 

"  The  duty  devolving  upon  me  to  present  to  your  honorable 
board  an  annual  report  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  institu- 
tion does  not  enable  me  to  record,  for  the  past  year,  as  gratifying 
a  state  of  the  general  health  as  that  presented  in  m^^  last  annual 
communication.  The  increased  number  of  prisoners  has  been 
followed  by  a  corresponding  amount  of  sickness.  The  apartments 
have  not  been  adequate  to  the  augmented  demand  which  has 
been  made  upon  them,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  confinement  of 
three  or  four  hundred  human  beings  in  a  space  originally  designed 
for  less  than  half  that  number  has  been  attended,  through  this 
.plain  violation  of  the  laws  of  health,  with  its  natural  effect  upon 
the  healthfuluess  of  the  prisoners,  which  the  most  constant  care 
upon  my  part,  aided  by  the  unremitting  attention  of  the  officers 
of  the  institution,  could  not  overcome.  This  increase  of  sickness 
has  been  followed  by  a  large  mortality,  ten  deaths  having  occurred 
during  the  year,  all  but  one  of  which  were  from  diseases  contraced 
;previous  to  admission.  I  can  but  attribute  this  result  to  proceed, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  from  overcrowding,  defective  ventila- 
tion, and  other  causes,  arising  almost  entirely  from  the  dispro- 
portionate number  of  prisoners  to  the  accommodations  which  the 
penitentiary  affords. 

**  No  epidemic  has  visited  the  institution  during  the  year.  To 
.-ft  thorough  vaccination  of  all  the  prisoners,  and  of  those  who 
were  daily  admitted,  immediately  after  they  were  received,  must 
be  attributed  our  immunity  from  the  small  pox,  which  prevailed 
so  largely  in  this  vicinity  during  the  last  winter  and  spring. 

**  There  has  been  one  birth  during  the  year,  the  little  offspring 
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of  sin  being  removed  by  an  early  death  from  a  life  of  shame  and 
disease. 

**The  constant  attention  which  has  been  directed  by  the  officers 
to  the  cleanliness  of  the  prisons  and  prisoners,  the  personal  super- 
vision given  to  the  comfort  and  condition  of  each  convict,  the 
assiduity  and  care  devoted  .to  the  sick  and  suffering,  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  commend  in  the  highest  terms,  inasmuch  as  it  has  contri- 
buted so  much  to  mitigate  the  inconveniences  experienced  by  the 
prisoners  in  their  overcrowded  and  contracted  apartments,  while 
it  has  assisted  in  a  great  degree  to  the  recovery  and  rapid  conva- 
lescence of  many  whose  recuperative  powers  had  been  so  nearly 
exhausted  by  dissipation. 

"The  early  completion  of  the  male  prison  affords  a  source  of 
encouragement  and  hope  that  the  ensuing  year  will  witness  an 
improvement  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  whole  institution, 
which  only  more  ample  accommodations  and  the  thorough  venti- 
lation which  I  am  happy  to  see  is  being  incorporated  in  its  con- 
struction will  afford." 

Length  of  Sentences. — The  major  part  of  the  sentences  here  are 
short,  far  too  short  to  be  of  any  advantage  either  to  the  prisonei's 
themselves  or  the  county.  Of  the  1,768  persons  committed  to 
the  penitentiary,  no  less  than  1,149 — nearly  two-thirds  were  sent 
under  sentences  of  thirty  days  and  less.  A  large  proportion  of 
these  were  of  the  class  known  as  **  revolvers;"  that  is,  persons 
who  are  again  and  again  committed  on  short  terms;  sometimes, 
indeed,  as  many  as  twelve  times  in  the  course  of  a  year.  The 
commissioners,  in  their  annual  report  for  1866,  well  and  forcibly 
remark: 

*»  It  is  of  no  use  to  send  prisoners  by  the  cart-load  daily  to  our 
gates,  and,  after  detaining  them  a  few  houra — or  a  few  days  at 
most — to  let  them  loose  again,  to  be  almost  immediately  returned 
in  the  same  state  of  beastliness  in  which  they  were  first  admitted. 
The  prominent  cause  of  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  short-timed 
convicts  is  the  too  free  use  of  liquors.  The  location  in  which 
most  of  them  are  arrested  is  at  the  lower  part  of  the  city  of 
Buffalo,  and  among  disreputable  houses.  The  police  authorities 
have  the  power  to  break  up  the  nests  which  infest  the  city,  and 
arrest  and  punish  their  keepers,  and  they  ought  to  use  it.  The 
£lling  your  walls  with  the  keepers  of  the  drinking  houses  and 
other  brothels,  rather  than  with  their  customers,  would,  in  a  very 
short  time,  so  diminish  the  number  of  our  inmates,  that  further 
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additions  would  not  need  be  called  for  by  us.  When  danger  of 
imprisonment  follows  the  sale  of  poison  to  our  citizens,  very  few 
persons  will  need  be  arrested  for  having  purchased  it.  Dens  of 
infamy,  gambling  and  drinking  haunts,  and  dance-houses  ought 
not  to  be  tolerated." 

To  the  same  effect,  the  superintendent  in  his  report  observes: 
**The  effect  of  crowding  into  our  prison  daily  herds,  so  to  speak, 
of  short-timed  convicts  is  very  detrimental  to  our  discipline, 
destroys  the  hope  of  apparent  economic  management,  and  has 
little  effect  in  controlling  the  future  of  those  sent  to  us  as  prison- 
ers. 

These  views  are  quite  in  harmony  with  those  long  held  by  the 
Prison  Association,  and  enforced  by  them  in  successive  annual 
reports.  It  is  our  conviction  that  there  is  scarcely  any  depart- 
ment of  legislation  which  stands  !n  more  need  of  revision  than 
that  which  I'elatcs  to  the  punishment  of  crime  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  justice. 

2.   Monroe  County  Penitentiary. 

Pnson  Premises  and  BuildiTigs. — ^This  prison  has  a  fine,  healthy 
situation  on  an  elevated  piece  of  ground,  about  a  mile  south  of 
the  city  of  Rochester.  The  grounds  belonging  to  the  institution 
include  a  farm  of  thirty-two  acres,  under  excellent  cultivation, 
and  yielding  an  abundant  supply  of  vegetables  for  the  use  of  the 
inmates. 

The  buildings  are  all  of  brick.  They  are  substantial  stnictures, 
consisting  of  1.  A  spacious  centre  building,  containing  the  prison 
offices  and  residence  of  the  superintendent.  2.  Two  wings,  or 
cell-houses,  one  for  the  accommodation  of  the  male,  the  other  for 
the  female  prisoners ;  each  146  feet  by  49  feet,  except  a  portion 
at  the  end  which  is  64  feet  wide.  3.  Two  workshops  for  the  men. 
The  women  work  in  apartments  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  in  their 
own  prison. 

Government  of  the  Pnson. — As  in  Erie  county  penitentiary,  the 
ultimate  power  of  government  is  in  the  board  of  supervisors, 
thirty-three  in  number,  who  appoint  the  inspectors  and  the  super- 
intendent. , 

The  board  of  inspectors  consists  of  four  members,  one  from 
each  Assembly  district  in  the  county  and  one  at  large.  They  hold 
their  offices  four  years,  one  being  chosen  and  one  going  out  each 
year.     It  is  their  duty  to  visit  the  penitentiary  jointly  four  times 
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a  year,  and  individually  once  a  month ;  to  supervise  the  financial 
and  general  affairs  of  the  institution  ;  and  to  report  annually  to 
the  supervisors.  This  board  appoints  the  chaplain  and  the  phy- 
sician. The  appointment  of  all  the  subordinate  officers  rests  with 
the  superintendent,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  inspectors. 
Practically,  the  superintendent  is  the  sole  appointing  power,  as 
his  nominations  arc  uniformly  confirmed. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  report  a  state  of  things  here  directly 
the  reverse  of  that  reported  as  existing  in  Erie  county,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  influence  of  partizan  politics  in  the  government  of 
the  penitentiary.  This  has  never  been  felt  as  a  demoralizing  or 
even  a  disturbing  element,  as  it  is  wherever  it  gets,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  it  gets,  a  controlling  power  in  the  administration  of  a 
prison.  This  penitentiary  went  into  operation  in  the  year  1854. 
The  present  superintendent,  Mr.  Levi  S.  Fulton,  has  held  that 
position  five  years,  having  been  twice  elected  to  it,  the  term  of 
sei"vice  of  this  officer  under  one  election  being  three  years.  He 
had  but  one  predecessor  in  office,  Mr.  Brockway,  now  of  the 
Detroit  House  of  Correction,  who  served  seven  years,  and  was 
three  times  elected.  He  went  out  of  office  by  resignation,  or 
would  no  doubt  have  been  continued  therein  to  the  present  time, 
and  as  long  as  he  should  be  willing  to  serve.  Now,  a  clear  proof 
that  politics  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  these  appointments  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  each  of  the  incumbents,  at  every  election, 
has  belonged  to  a  different  political  party  from  that  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  appointing  board.  Efforts  have  often  been  made  to 
induce  the  supervisors  to  take  the  politics  of  the  candidate  into 
the  account  in  appointing  a  superintendent,  but  they  have  stead- 
fast\y  resisted  all  such  influences,  and,  have  made  their  election  on 
the  ground  of  merit  alone.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  same  wise 
policy  will  be  observed  in  the  future,  which  has  marked  the  past 
action  of  the  board.  As  regards  Mr.  Fulton's  own  course  in  ap- 
pointing his  subordinates,  it  is  free  from  all  taint  of  political  bias. 
Considerations  of  a  political  character  have  not  the  smallest  weight 
in  determining  his  selections.  He  never  interrogates  an  applicant 
as  to  his  political  creed,  and  neither  knows  nor  cares,  officially, 
how  J\py  officer  votes  at  a  political  election.  We  asked  Mr. 
Fulton  what,  in  his  judgment,  would  be  the  effect  of  making 
politics  the  controlling  power  on  the  government  and  administra- 
tion of  the  prison.  He  replied  that  he  thought  the  prison  would 
run  down;  that  the  discipline  would  go  to  pieces;  that  the  finances 
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would  fall  into  disorder  and  ruin ;  and  that,  in  general,  such  a 
policy  would  be  disastrous  to  the  best  interests  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Fulton  assured  us  that,  in  the  main,  his  subordinates  dis- 
charged their  duties  to  his  satisfaction;  and  that  when  they  fail 
to  do  so,  they  are  promptly  dismissed. 

Drainage. — The  drainage  is  excellent,  so  far  as  the  arrangements 
for  effecting  it  are  concerned.  There  is  a  large,  well  constructed 
main  sewer  under  the  centre  of  the  building,  with  lateral  sewers 
leading  into  it.  The  only  difficulty  is  in  the  want  of  sufficient 
water  to  carry  off  all  the  filth  deposited  in  them. 

Supply  of  Water. — There  are  two  wells  on  the  premises,  wid 
eight  cisterns.  Into  these  latter  is  brought  all  the  rain  falling  on 
the  roofs  of  the  entire  system  of  prison  buildings.  Besides  the 
water  thus  collected,  a  team  is  kept  busy  the  greater  part  of  Xhe 
time,  hauling  water  from  wells  on  the  fair  grounds,  distant  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile,  and,  when  these  give  out,  as  they  often  do  in 
summer,  from  the  Genesee  river,  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  quar- 
ter. The  quj^lity  of  the  well  water  is  good,  except  that  it  is  hard  ; 
but  the  supply  from  all  the  sources  named,  is  insufficient  for  the 
necessary  uses  of  the  prison.  This  is,  emphatically,  a  penny-wise 
and  pound-foolish  policy,  and  has  pi'oved  itself  so  in  practice. 
The  money  expended  in  making  good  the  losses  sustained 
by  the  fire,  noticed  in  our  last  report,  would  have  been  more 
than  enough  to  erect  the  necessary  works  for  the  introduction 
of  an  unlimited  and  never  failing  supply  of  this  important 
element.  Such  parsimony,  as  short-sighted  aa  it  is  despica- 
ble, is  unworthy  of  the  great  and  wealthy  county  of  Monroe. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  authorities  will  not  much  longer  suffer 
this  disgrace  to  attach  itself  to  their  good  name. 

Bathing. — There  is  one  bathing  trough  in  the  male  prison,  in 
which  three  men  can  bathe  at  the  same  time,  and  a  bath  room  with 
a  single  bathing  tub  in  the  female  prison.  All  the  prisoners  are 
required  to  bathe  every  Saturday  in  wai-m  weather,  and  once  in 
two  weeks,  when  the  weather  becomes  cooler.  More  convenient 
and  complete  arrangements  for  bathing  purposes  are  greatly 
needed  here. 

Ventilation. — In  the  male  prison  there  is  a  ventilating  ^ue  in 
each  cell  reaching  to  the  roof,  which  is  surmounted  by  Emerson's 
ventilators.  There  are  twenty  holes,  seven  inches  in  diameter,  in 
the  wall  just  above  the  floor,  for  letting  in  fresh  air,  which  are 
never  closed.  There  are  also  four  large  holes  in  the  ceiling  for 
the  egress  of  foul  air,  which  can  be  opened  or  shut  at  pleasure. 
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aiid  eight  openings  on  the  walls  into  flues  for  the  same  purpose, 
which  are  always  open.  There  are  twenty-one  windows  three  feet 
by  sixteen,  the  dimensions  of  the  building  being  those  before 
stated,  and  the  height  of  the  ceiling  thirty  feet.  The  windows 
are  kept  open  night  and  day  in  summer,  and  in  winter  they  are 
thrown  open  whenever  the  prisoners  are  out  of  their  cells.  By 
these  several  appliances,  the  air  within  the  prison  is  kept  pure 
and  salubrious.  The  female  prison  is  ventilated  in  the  same  way, 
and  has  the  same  proportion  of  window  space. 

Heating, — The  prison  is  heated  by  coal  stoves  ;  four  in  the  male 
and  two  in  the  female  hall.  The  temperature,  on  an  average,  is 
kept  at  about  70  deg.  in  winter,  and  is  reasonably  cool  in  summer. 
Lighting, — ^There  is  abundance  of  light  in  the  day  time  for  all 
purposes.  At  night,  the  prison  is  lighted  by  kerosene  lamps, 
which  are  kept  burning,  full  head  on,  till  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  par- 
tially all  night.  The  lamps  are  near  enough  to  each  other  to 
afford  sufficient  light  for  the  men  in  the  two  lower  tiers  of  cells  to 
read  by,  but  not  for  those  in  the  two  upper  tiers.  The  long  term 
prisoners  occupy  the  lower  tiers. 

The  Prison  Cells. — There  are  192  cells  in  the  male  ward,  and 
72  in  the  female.  Their  dimensions  are  eight  feet  long,  seven  feet 
two  inches  wide,  and  seven  feet  high.  The  floor  of  each  is  a  single 
solid  stone. 

dumber  of  Prisoners. — The  number  of  prisoners  has  been 
greater  in  1866  than  it  was  in  1865;  but  the  ratio  of  increase  here 
bears  no  proportion  to  what  we  have  seen  in  Erie  county.  The 
whole  number  received  into  Monroe  county  penitentiary  last  year 
was  668,  against  594  received  the  year  before;  and  the  average 
number  in  1866,  as  near  as  wc  can  make  it  out  from  the  data  given 
in  the  report  of  the  superintendent  (for  it  is  nowhere  distinctly 
stated),  was  244  against  208  in  1865.  The  average  number  of 
males  in  1866  was  165;  of  females,  79. 

Prison  Labor, — ^At  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  number  in  con- 
finement was  217,  of  whom  139  were  males,  and  78  females.  Of 
the  139  males,  126  were  employed  in  productive  labor  as  follows: 
99  on  the  shoe  contract,  and  27  in  manufacturing  barrels  for  the 
county.  Of  the  remaining  thirteen,  eleven  were  employed  in 
Tvorking  on  the  farm  and  about  the  prison,  and  two  were  in  the 
bospital.  Of  the  78  females,  54  were  at  work  on  the  chair  con- 
tract, and  the  other  24  were  employed  in  various  positions  about 
tlie  prison — ^sewing,  cooking,  washing,  &c.,  &c. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statement,  that  prison  labor  here 
is  conducted  partly  on  the  contract  system  and  partly  on  account 
of  the  county;  by  much  the  larger  moiety  on  the  first  of  these 
principles.  Those  who  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  boots 
and  shoes  are  hired  out  at  40  cents  per  day,  the  contractors  fuV- 
nishiug  their  own  instructors,  paying  the  salaries  of  overseers,  and 
supplying  stoves  and  fuel  for  the  shops,  and  the  county  furnishing 
shop  room  and  boarding  the  overseers.  It  will  be  seen  that  these 
are  far  better  terms  than  are  obtained  in  the  Erie  county  peniten- 
tiary; and  yet  it  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fulton  that  very  large  pro- 
fits are  realized  by  the  contractors;  in  fact,  that  they  must  clear 
not  less  than  a  dollar  a  day  on  each  man  employed  by  them.  A 
small  portion  of  the  men  are  employed  in  manufacturing  barrels 
for  the  county.  They  are  much  inferior,  physically,  to  those  con- 
tracted for  in  the  shoe  shop;  indeed,  they  are  men  who  could  not 
be  let  at  all  on  the  shoe  contract.  Nevertheless,  they  have,  in 
former  years,  earned  for  the  county  over  sixty  cents  a  day,  man 
by  man.  Their  earnings  the  past  year  have  been  somewhat  below 
that  figure,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  raw  material  and  the  low 
price  of  flour  barrels.  The  women  engaged  on  contract  labor, 
seating  chairs  with  flag  and  cane,  do  piece  work  and  earn  from  25 
to  30  cents  a  day;  which,  again,  is  a  considerable  advance  on  the 
earnings  of  the  same  class  of  prisoners  in  the  penitentiary  at 
Buffalo. 

Mr.  Fulton  is  of  the  opinion  that,  financially,  the  county  would 
be  a  gainer  by  working  all  the  prisoners  on  its  own  account.  He 
thinks  that  with  a  suflicient  amount  of  capital  (say  $20,000),  and 
the  labor  skillfully  applied,  the  present  revenue  of  the  prison 
might  be  nearly  or  quite  doubled. 

The  same  intelligent  oflBcer  is  of  the  opinion,  that  if  the  entire 
labor  of  the  prisoners  were  directed  by  the  prison  authorities,  the 
penitentiary  would  derive  still  higher  moral,  than  pecuniary  advan- 
tages, from  the  change  of  system,  because,  in  that  case,  it  would  be 
practicable  so  to  arrange  and  conduct  its  discipline,  as  to  give  prom- 
inence to  reformatoiy  agencies.  This  increased  attention  to  refor- 
mation might  be  secured,  he  thinks,  first,  by  devoting  some  portion 
of  the  day  to  the  education  of  the  prisoners,  especially  those  belong- 
ing to  the  younger  and  more  hopeful  class;  and  secondly,  by  making 
it  a  more  direct  object  to  impart  the  complete  knowledge  of  a  trade 
to  those  who  have  never  learned  one  before.  This  latter  he  deems 
an  object  no  less  important,  as  an  agent  of  refoimation,  than  the 
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former.  He  is  under  the  impressiou  that,  on  the  average,  not 
more  than  one  in  ten  of  those  committed  to  the  penitentiary^  had 
learned  a  trade  prior  to  their  incarceration,  and  this  want  of  a 
trade,  was  a  great  occasion  of  their  being  led  into  the  commission 
of  crime.  If  they  learn  a  trade  while  in  prison,  it  is  a  potent 
safeguard  against  falling  again  after  their  liberation.  He  has  been 
led  to  this  conclusion,  by  what  he  has  observed  in  the  case  of  con- 
victs discharged  from  his  own  prison,  not  a  few  of  whom,  in  con- 
sequence of  what  they  learned  at  shoe-making  during  their  impris- 
onment, have  been  able  to  obtain  lucrative  employment  at  the 
same  business  since  their  release,  and  in  this  way  have  been  saved 
from  a  return  to  crime,  and  restored  to  virtue  and  respectability. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  while  it  would  be  to  his  own  per- 
sonal ease  and  comfort  to  have  things  go  on  as  at  present,  he  is 
persuaded  that  a  change  of  the  labor  system,  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  county  in  a  financial  point 
of  view,  it  would  be  still  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  prisoners 
morally  and  intellectually. 

Employment  for  Discharged  Pnsonet^s. — We  have  seen  that  the 
superintendent  of  Erie  county  penitentiary  thinks  that  no  convict 
discharged  from  that  prison,  who  is  willing  to  work,  has  any  need 
either  to  sufier  or  again  resort  to  crime  for  the  want  of  it.  The 
superintendent  of  Monroe  county  penitentiary  holds  an  entirely 
different  view  in  reference  to  convicts  liberated  from  that  prison. 
He  finds  a  decided  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  community, 
and  this  is  certainly  the  general  experience,  to  employ  persons 
who  have  been  in  the  penitentiary;  and  even  where  individuals 
are  found  who  consent  to  take  discharged  prisoners  into  their  em- 
ploy, they  do  not  (such  at  least  is  often  the  case,)  treat  them  as 
they  do  their  other  hired  hands.  There  are  very  many  prisoners, 
he  believes,  who,  on  their  liberation,  are  able  and  willing  to  work, 
but  who,  from  the  reluctance  of  the  community  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  them,  are  quite  unable  to  obtain  it;  and  even  when 
they  do  get  employment,  if  they  are  found  out  to  have  been  in  the 
penitentiary,  they  are  discharged.  He  gave  us  several  touching 
instances  in  illustration  of  this  statement,  one  of  which  we  will 
relate.  A  youth  of  the  age  gf  eighteen,  who  had  many  good 
qualities,  had  conducted  himself  well  in  prison,  and  was  believed 
to  be  sincerely  anxious  to  reform,  on  his  discharge,  saw  an  adver- 
tifiement  in  the  newspaper,  to  the  effect  that  a  boy  was  wanted  as 
a  waiter  in  Congress  Hall.     Ho  applied  for  the  situation,  and, 
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being  of  prepossessing  appearance  and  manners,  was  immediately 
engaged.  The  proprietor  directed  him  to  procure  a  roundabout 
and  two  aprons,  of  the  ordinary  kind  used  by  waiters  in  a  hotel 
Some  kind  friend,  as  usually  happens  in  such  cases,  informed  the 
steward  of  the  house  that  the  boy  had  been  incarcerated  in  the 
penitentiary.  This  fact  having  been  communicated  to  the  land- 
lord, he  told  him  that  he  did  not  need  his  services.  He  accord- 
ingly paid  him  for  the  garments  procured,  and  let  him  go.  Soon 
after  his  dismissal  he  was  told  by  another  boy  that  he  could  find 
employment  at  Oil  Creek,  where  he  would  obtain  great  wages. 
Being  anxious  to  avail  himself  of  this  opportunity,  but  having  no 
means  of  getting  to  the  place,  he  stole  money  to  pay  his  passage. 
He  was  again  arrested,  tried,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  the  peni- 
tentiary for  two  years,  where  he  is  now  serving  out  his  time. 

Number  of  soldiers  impnsoned, — We  could  not  ascertain  the 
exact  number  of  prisoners  received  during  the  year  who  had 
served  in  the  late  "war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  but  we 
were  informed  in  general  that  the  proportion  is  considerable. 

Crimes  of  Violence. — The  number  of  offences,  marked  by  vio- 
lence in  the  commission,  is  on  the  increase  here.  The  proportion 
of  this  chiss  of  crimes  during  the  past  year  has  been  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  per  cent  greater  than  during  the  year  immediately 
preceding. 

Classes  of  Crime  most  prevalent — Drunkenness  and  disorderly 
conduct  (the  latter  to  a  great  extent  a  euphemism*  for  prostitution), 
send  the  largest  number  of  persons  to  the  penitentiary — 238, 
Next  comes  larceny  (grand  and  petit),  178.  Then  follow  assaults 
in  their  various  degrees  of  violence  and  malignity,  57.  These 
four  give  a  total  of  commitments  of  473,  or  nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  whole.  After  them  come  vagrancy,  violation  of  excise  law,* 
&c.,  &c. 

Causes  of  Cnme. — The  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  is  assigned 
as  the  chief  and,  indeed,  almost  the  only  cause  of  crime  in  this 
district. 

Secunty  of  the  Prison. — ^The  prison  is  regarded  by  the  super- 
intendent as  secure  in  every  part.  A  few  escapes  (five  or  six) 
were  attempted  by  prisoners  working  outside,  but  ill  were 
retaken  except  one. 

Times  of  rising,  taking  meals,  (6c. — ^In  summer  the  prisoners 
rise  at  5  a.  m.;  in  mid-winter  about  6,  and  at  other  seasons  the 
time  of  calling  them  up  varies,  always  ranging  between  the  two 
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hours  named,  the  aim  being  to  get  them  out  as  soon  as  it  is  light 
enough  to  see. 

The  hours  of  meals  are  :  In  summer,  breakfast  at  5^.  dinner  at 
12,  and  supper  at  6  ;  in  winter,  breakfast  at  7,  dinner  at  12,  sup- 
per at  5  J. 

Dietary. — ^The  food  of  the  prisoners  is  of  a  coarse  quality,  as 
the  law  directs;  but  we  believe  it  to  be  wholesome,  and  the  sup- 
ply abundant.     None  suffer  from  hunger. 

Mode  of  obtaining  Supplies. — None  of  the  supplies  for  the  use 
of  the  penitentiary  are  procured  by  contract.  The  superintendent 
purchases  all.  Km  terms  the  most  favorable,  that  can  be  obtained. 

Finances. — ^This  department  of  the  penitentiary,  like  all  others, 
is  managed  with  great  ability,  and  appears  to  be  in  a  healthy  and 
prosperous  state.  The  following  exhibit  presents  a  general  view 
of  the  financial  operations  of  the  year  : 

Expenditure. 

Provisions $16,965  37 

Furniture 34  48 

Clothingand  bedding 3,096  18 

General  expenses 7,940  35 

Bepairs  and  improvements 1,543  76 

Discharged  convicts ^ 291  28 

Insurance 239  72 

Interest 722  42 

Building  account , 742  27 

Gain  to  the  Institution 1,286  77 

$32,862  60 

Income. 

Shoe  shop $11,130  01 

Coopers'  shop 1,393  11 

Female  work  shop 2,646  47 

Farm  account  ..-- 2,148  50 

Board  account 14,593  49 

Fine  account 253  00 

Admission  fees l 118  02 

Clothing  State  convicts 580  00 

$32,862  60 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  revenue  has  exceeded  the  expenditures 
in  the  sum  of  $1,286.77,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinarily  high 
prices  of  all  the  supplies,  and  despite  the  fact  that  $2,286.03  were 
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expended  on  permanent  repairs  and  building  account.  But  for 
this,  the  excess  of  earnings  would  have  been  $3,572.80. 

The  amount  paid  in  salaries  we  did  not  learn  from  the  authori- 
ties, nor  is  it  anywhere  definitely  stated  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  inspectors  or  superintendent.  Supposing  it  to  be  $7,000, 
which  cannot  be  very  wide  of  the  mark,  the  cost  of  the  prisoners, 
for  the  last  year,  per  capita,  exclusive  of  salaries,  was  $91.35; 
including  salaries,  it  was  $120.04.  The  amount  expended  on 
permanent  repairs  and  building,  $2,286.03  is  left  out  of  the  account 
in  this  calculation. 

Discipline. — This  prison,  like  all  others  in  this  State  above  the 
grade  of  the  common  jail,  is  conducted  on  the  congregate  plan. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  the  law  of  silence  obtains  here,  and  prison- 
ers are  not  permitted  to  look  about  the  shop  or  gaze  at  visitors, 
when  any  such  happen  to  be  passing  through.  For  a  first  offense, 
the  prisoner  is  simply  reprimanded.  Even  for  a  second  offense, 
he  is  sometimes  let  off  on  a  reprimand;  but  this  depends  very 
much  upon  the  nature  of  the  offense  committed.  In  general,  the 
discipline  of  this  institution  may  be  pronounced  strict,  but  mild. 
Both  justice  and  humanity  seem  to  be  instincts  in  Mr.  Fulton^s 
nature.  He  is  even-tempered  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  equally 
distinguished  for  steadiness  of  purpose  and  kindness  of  heart. 
Punishments  are  rare,  and  are  becoming  more  and  more  so,  as  the 
superintendent  gains  in  experience,  and  of  course  in  that  tact  and 
skill,  of  which  experience  is  the  source  in  every  man  of  sense  and 
judgment.  He  finds  (he  says)  that  the  prisoners  work  fully  as 
well  and  far  more  cheerfully  under  kind  treatment  than  under 
severity. 

Convicts,  on  being  brought  to  the  prison,  are  not  kept  for  any 
length  of  time  in  solitary  confinement,  but  are  put  immediately  at 
work;  previously  to  which,  however,  the  rules  are  explained  to 
them  by  the  supei'intendent  or  deputy.  The  chaplain  sees  and 
converses  with  each  prisoner  as  soon  after  his  entrance  as  may  be 
practicable. 

Prisoners  are  always  informed,  when  they  come  in,  of  the  exist- 
ence and  provisions  of  the  commutation  law.  They  are  made  fully 
aware  of  the  benefit  they  may  gain  through  it  by  good  conduct 
and  industry  in  the  shortening  of  their  sentences.  The  law  has 
had  an  excellent  effect  upon  the  discipline  and  order  of  the  insti- 
tution. No  forfeiture  of  time  earned  by  good  conduct  has  ever 
yet  been  exacted  for  bJid  conduct 
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No  special  privileges  are  accorded  to  pris6nej*s  on  public  holi- 
days, except  cessation  of  work  and  occasionally  a  better  dinner. 

The  punishments  in  this  prison  are  the  scourge — a  leather  strap 
twenty  inches  long  and  one  and  a  half  wide — and  solitary  confine- 
mentin  the  dungeon.  Not  more  than  five  or  six  blows  are  given  at 
once,  and  sometimes  only  one.  This  is  the  most  common  punish- 
ment, and  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  it  is  regai-ded  by  the 
prisoners  as  the  most  severe.  If  scourging  could  ever  be  pro- 
perly administered  to.  man  or  woman,  we  are  sure  that  such  a 
punishment  could  not  be  in  better  hands  than  those  of  Mr.  Fulton. 
But  wc  are  utterly  and  unalterably  opposed  to  this  mode  of  pun- 
ishment for  all  rational  beings  who  have  passed  the  period  of 
childhood.  It  is  against  the  spirit  of  the  age;  against  the  senti- 
ment of  humanity;  against  the  convictions  of  the  best  and  the 
wisest  of  all  countries;  it  is  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  State  in 
our  State  prisons;  and  we  entreat  this  excellent  prison  officer  to 
discard  it  at  once  and  forever  as  an  instrument  of  discipline  in  an 
institution  worthy,  in  many  respects,  to  be  regarded  as  a  model. 

All  punwhments  inflicted  are  made  matter  of  permanent  record. 

The  authority  to  punish  is  confined  to  the  supenntendent,  or  to 
the  deputy  under  his  direction. 

The  most  common,  oflfenses  are  bad  work  (intentional),  refusal  to 
work,  and  attempts  to  communicate. 

The  rule  of  silence,  it  is  claimed,  is  enforced  in  the  male 
department  almost  to  the  letter;  not  so  fully  in  the  female  depart- 
ment, owing  to  the  want  of  an  equally  effective  vigilance.  Pos- 
sibly the  matrons  have  some  slight  feeling  of  sympathy  with  the 
propensity  of  their  wards  to  talk;  for  a  member  of  the  committee 
when  on  a  visit  to  that  institution,  remembers  to  have  heard  the 
matron  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  Pa.,  organized  on  the  sepa- 
i-ate  system,  say  that  the  women  there  communicated  just  as  much 
as  they  possibly  could,  and  she  couldn't  blame  them  for  it. 

Whispering  is  the  most  common  method  of  communicating,  but 
sometimes  the  men  in  the  shoe  shop  write  with  an  awl  on  a  piece 
of  leather,  and  pass  it  to  a  comrade.  Mr.  Fulton  thinks  that, 
except  when  the  prison  is  so  full  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  dupli- 
cate the  prisoners  in  the  cells,  the  evasion  of  the  rule  of  silence 
cannot  be  carried  to  such  lengths  as  to  become  a  source  of  mutual 
contamination.  He  may  be  right  in  this  opinion,  but  we  are 
inclined  to  doubt. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  complaint  is  made  by  prisoners  against 
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their  officers.  Whenever  they  do  complain,  however,  the  case  is 
investigated,  that  justice  may  be  done.  In  such  cases  the  prisoner's 
word  is  not  taken  as  decisive,  but  due  weight  is  given  to  it  as  cor- 
roborating other  evidence. 

No  opposition  has  ever  been  expressed  by  the  convicts  here 
either  to  the  parti-colored  dress  or  the  lock  step. 

Mr.  Fulton  is,  upon  the  whole,  satisfied  with  his  subordinate 
officers.  He  considers  them  perfectly  honest,  sober  and  truthful, 
and  of  good  moral  character  in  all  other  respects.  They  discharge 
their  duties  to  his  satisfaction. 

Pardons. — But  few  prisoners  receive  a  pardon,  not  more  than 
from  two  to  five  in  a  year,  scarcely,  therefore,  one  per  cent 
Nevertheless,  long-sentence  prisoners  generally  hope  for  executive 
clemency,  the  effect  of  which  is  bad,  making  them  restless  and 
unhappy.  They  do  not  work  as  well,  nor  is  there  as  much  ground 
to  hope  for  their  refonnation  as  if  the  thought  of  a  pardon  had 
never  been  entertained  by  them.  Mr.  Fulton  thinks  that  a  young 
prisoner  unwittingly  lost  his  life  this  year  in  carrying  out  a  device 
framed  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  pardon.  On  the  13th  of 
April  last,  a  suicide  was  committed  in  the  prison  by  a  youth  six- 
teen years  of  age,  who  had  been  sentenced  for  three  years  and 
four  months.  He  thrust  a  knife  into  his  abdomen,  and  died  five 
days  after  the  act.  His  friends  thought  that  he  must  have  been 
insane  at  the  time ;  but  Mr.  F.  is  of  the  opinion  that  he  intended 
only  to  inflict  a  wound  upon  himself,  thereby  exciting  sympathy 
in  his  behalf,  with  the  view  of  availing  himself  of  that  feeling  to 
procure  a  retease. 

An  interesting  Oase. — The  above  case  reminds  us  of  another 
which  was  related  to  us  on  our  visit,  and  which  we  here  record 
as  a  singular  manifestation  of  poor  human  nature.  There  is  a  man 
at  present  confined  in  the  penitentiary,  who  is  probably  the  most 
unmitigated  liar  now  living,  or  who  perhaps  ever  has  lived. 
On  one  occasion  he  begged  money  of  his  neighbors  to  buy  a  coffin 
for  hi4  child,  whom  he  represented  to  have  died  suddenly, 
although  she  was  alive  and  well  at  the  time.  The  money  so 
obtained  was  spent  on  drink.  At  another  time  he  applied  to  a 
gentleman  for  money  on  the  same  pretence.  The  gentleman  pur- 
chased a  coffin  and  presented  it  to  him.  He  sold  the  article  and 
used  the  proceeds  on  his  appetite.  He  afterwards  enlisted  and 
went  to  the  war.  He  wrote  to  his  wife  that  he  had  been  arrested 
for  deserting,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot.     She  evidently,  in  coUu- 
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sion  ^ith  him,  had  it  put  in  the  papers  that  he  had  been  shot,  and 
went  around  begging  money  to  bring  on  his  remains.  She  pro- 
cured a  considerable  sum,  went  on  to  Washington,  set  herself  up 
in  business,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  she  and  her  husband 
returned  to  Rochester  in  possession  of  funds  to  quite  a  respectable 
amount  He,  however,  soon  committed  some  crime,  which  he  is 
now  expiating  under,  the  care  of  as  humane  and  kind  a  prison 
keeper  as  he  could  have  found  on  the  continent. 

Nativity  of  the  Pnsoners. — Of  the  668  received  during  the  year, 
319  were  born  in  the  United  States,  and  349  in  foreign  countries. 
This  is  considerably  less  than  the  usual  proportion  of  foreigners, 
which  has  often  been  as  high  as  two-thirds. 

Religion. — ^The  Protestants  committed  to  the  penitentiary  num- 
berbercd  331 ;  the  Roman  Catholics,  332  ;  the  Jews,  5. 

Sex. — ^There  were  477  commitments  of  males  during  the  year, 
against  191  of  females. 

Education* — Of  the  whole  number  (668)  imprisoned,  1&7  could 
not  read;  91  could  read  only;  and  410  could  read  and  write. 
Nearly  one-fourth  were  without  education  of  any  kind,  and  as 
many  more  probably  had  none  that  was  available  for  practical 
pui'poses.  The  statistics  on  this  head  show  very  clearly  the  rela- 
tion of  ignorance  to  crime. 

Moral  Habits. — Four  hundred  and  twelve  admitted  themselves 
to  be  intemperate  ;  256  claimed  to  be  temperate.  All  who  have 
had  much  intercourae  with  criminals,  know  how  vague  is  their 
idea  of  temperance.  Unless  they  have  one  or  two  sprees  a^  week, 
they  regard  themselves  as  quite  sober  persons. 

Age. — ^Under  twenty,  124 ;  between  twenty  and  thirty;  220 ; 
between  thirty  and  forty,  155  ;  between  forty  and  fifty,. 95  ;  fifty 
and  over,  74. 

Occupation. — Of  day  laborers  committed,  there  were  186 ; 
mechanics,  174  ;  servants,  131 ;  farmers,  39.  The  remaining  138 
•were  distributed  among  a  variety  of  employments, — hotel  keepers, 
house  keepers,  boatmen,  sailors,  4&c.,  &c. 

JViimber  of  Times  dymmitted. — Of  the  whole  number  (668)  re- 
ceived, 542  were  committed  for  the  first  time. 
Seventy-six  had  had  one  prior  commitment. 
Fifty  had  had  two  prior  commitments. 
Twenty-eight  had  had  three  prior  commitments. 
Twelve  had  had  four  prior  commitments. 
[Assem.  No.  38.]  15 
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Nine  had  had  five  prior  commitments. 

Six  had  had  six  prior  commitments. 

Twelve  had  bad  seven  prior  commitments. 

Nine  had  had  eight  prior  commitments. 

Two  had  had  nine  prior  commitments. 

Two  had  had  ten  piior  commitments. 

Three  had  had  twelve  prior  commitments. 

Two  had  had  thirteen  prior  commitments. 

Two  had  had  fourteen  prior  commitments. 

One  had  had  fifteen  prior  commitments. 

One  had  had  seventeen  prior  commitments. 

One  had  had  twenty  prior  commitments. 

Jmjyf'ovements  Needed. — ^The  female  wing  should  be  immediately 
enlarged.  A  greater  number  of  cells  is  required  to  avoid  over- 
crowding, with  all  its  attendant  evils.  Also  better  workshops  for 
the  women  are  needed,  and  more  store  room.  All  these  advan- 
tages would  be  secured  by  the  enlargement  proposed. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  making 
provision  for  a  full  supply  of  water.  This  is  demanded  by  con- 
siderations as  well  of  safety  in  case  of  fire,  as  of  the  convenience, 
comfort  and  health  of  the  establishment.  It  is  believed,  as  we 
understood,  that  the  city  of  JRochester  will  procure  for  itself  a 
supply  of  soft  water  from  Hemlock  lake.  If  this  idea  should  be 
carried  out,  the  main  pipe  will  pass  the  penitentiary  on  its  way  to 
the  city,  in  which  case  the  necessary  supply  for  the  prison  can  be 
readily  obtained.  But  in  any  event,  this  matter  imperatively  re- 
quires early  attention. 

Rdigioxta  Instruction — ^The  chaplain  of  this  institution  is  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Luckey,  D.  D.,  a  distinguished  and  venerable  minis- 
ter of  the  Methodist  church.  Almost  an  octogenarian,  he  still 
labors  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  fallen  in  the  pen- 
itentiary, the  unfortunate  in  the  county  insane  asylum,  and  the 
paupers  in  the  county  almshouse,  with  a  zeal  and  diligence  worthy 
of  a  man  in  the  prime  and  vigor  of  manhood.  He  preaches  in 
these  three  institutions  every  Sabbath,  and  performs  a  large 
amount  of  pastoral  labor  in  addition.  It  is  the  conviction  of  this 
excellent  and  laborious  servant  of  God,  that  he  is  not  less  useful 
in  his  present  field  of  labor,  hard  and  unpromising  as  it  seems, 
than  in  any  previous  pait  of  his  service  as  a  christian  minister, 
though  it  has  been  his  fortune  to  preside  over  large  pastoml 
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charges,  and  to  conduct,  as  editor,  the  most  widely  circulated 
religious  journal  in  his  denomination. 

It  is  the  custom  of  Dr.  Luckej  to  visit  the  penitentiary,  in  his 
official  capacity,  three  times  every  week.  One  of  these  visits,  of 
course,  is  on  the  Lord's  day,  when  he  holds  a  religious  service  in 
the  chapel  at  eight  .a.  m.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  inmates,  continuing 
for  about  an  hour.  At  the  close  of  this  service,  he  spends  an 
additional  hour  in  pastoral  labors,  going  from  cell  to  cell,  con- 
versing with  the  prisoners,  instructing  and  exhorting  them,  and 
distributing  tracts  and  religious  papers.  These  tracts  and  papers 
ai'e  collected  from  one  set  of  convicts,  who  have  read  them,  and 
re-distributed  to  another  for  the  same  purjpose,  till  they  become 
unfit  for  further  use.  The  prisoners,  knowing  the  disposition  to 
be  made  of  them,  are,  almost  without  exception,  careful  in  their 
use  of  them,  so  that  they  last  a  number  of  weeks,  and  pass  through 
many  hands  in  succession.  The  chaplain  also  usually  comes  twice 
on  week  days,  and  holds  prayers  with  the  convicts  in  the  evening, 
performing  more  or  less  of  pastoral  duty  on  these  occasions.  On 
this  subject,  in  a  recent  report,  he  says: 

"  The  results  of  these  labors  can  be  estimated  only  by  personal 
observation  of  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  those  for  whose  benefit 
they  are  performed.  I  can  only  say  what  has  been  reiterated  in 
former  repoi-ts,  my  own  and  others,  that  the  convicts  are  orderly 
and  attentive,  and  some  occasionally  appear  to  be  seriously  affected 
during  the  service  at  the  chapel  and  in  the  Jiall;  they  seem  to 
regard  these  services  as  a  privilege,  and  often  speak  of  them  with 
interest  and  feeling.  They  converse  with  candor  and  freedom 
when  visited  at  their  cells,  confessing  and  deploring  the  wicked- 
ness of  their  hearts  and  lives,  and  professing  a  desire  and  determi- 
nation to  reform.  In  most  .cases,  they  state  frankly  that  they  have 
been  brought  to  think  and  feel  more  on  these  subjects  since  they 
have  been  in  the  penitentiary  than  they  ever  did  before;  and  there 
are  a  number  who  give/satifc factory  evidence  of  having  experienced 
A  radical  change  of  heart,  such  as  we  most  rely  upon  ae  a  guarantee 
for  a  thorough  and  permanent  reformation  in  lifeJ" 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  chaplain  stated  to  the  committee 
that  his  labors  were  received  with  interest  by  all  the  prisoners, 
catholic  as  well  as  protestant,  and  that  he  never,  in  a  single 
instance,  met  with  a  repulse. 

There  is  no  Sabbath  school,  and  never  'has  been,  in  the  peniten- 
.tifiry.     This  we  think  much  to  be  regretted.    Jdr.  laudkey  regards 
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the  idea  of  a  Sabbath  school,  though  otherwise  favorable  to  it,  as 
impracticable,  because  of  the  constructiou  of  the  prisou.  Much 
as  we  respect  aad  hoBor  the  venerable  doctor,  we  cannot  help 
differing  from  him  in  this  opinion.-  The  chapel  of  the  Monroe 
county  penitentiary  is  constnicted  precisely  as  that  of  the  peniten- 
tiary of  Onondaga  county  was  previous  to  it&  destruction  by  fire; 
and  in  this  a  Sabbath  school  was  held,  which  was  attended  by 
every  inmate  of  the  prison.  Sunday  schools  are  held  in  many 
prisons,  but  always,- as  far  as  known  to  the  undersigned,  and  some 
of  us  have  had  large  opportunities  of  observation,  in  the  chapels, 
which  are  nowise  differently  constructed  from  the  one  at  Roches- 
ter, and  no  better  adapted  to  the  purpose.  We  sincerely  trust 
that  the  good  doctor  will  reconsider  his  opinion,  and  find  means 
to  inaugurate,  under  the  auspices  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
authorities,  this  much  needed  refoiin. 

The  chaplain  visits,  as  may  be  necessary,  the  sick  and  dying  in 
the  hospital,  conversing  and  praying  with' them,  and  administenng 
those  offices  of  religious  counsel .  and  consolation  which  may  seem 
proper  and  requisite  in  each  case. 

On  the  demise  of  a  prisoner,  a  burial  service  is  usually  (it  would 
seem  not  invariably)  performed  over  his  remains.  This  service  con- 
sists of  reading  a  portion  of  scripture,  remarks  suitable  to  the 
occasion,  and  prayer.  In  the  memoranda,  made  at  the  time  of  our 
visit,  we  find  it  noted  that  such  service  is  usually  performed,  if 
prisoners  die  penitent.  We  conclude,  however,  that  there  must 
have  been  some  mistake  in  this  entry^  and  that  the  rites  of  chris- 
tian burial  cannot  be  withheld  on  any  such  ground  as  this;  and 
we  have,  thei'efore,  given  to  our  statexnent  on  this  subject  the  form 
above  written.  We  earnestly  recommend  that  the  rule  of  holding 
funeral  services,  in  eveiy  case  of  deathy  be  made  universal.  To 
our  minds,  there  is  something  shocking  in  the  thought  of  giving 
to  a  man  the  buml  of  a  dog  or  a  horse.. 

The  bodies  of  deceased  prisoners  are  given  to.  their  friends,  if 
they  have  any  who  apply  for  them,  means  being  taken  to  commu- 
nicate to  such  the  fact  ©fi  their  death. .  K  no  friends  reclaim  them,  the 
remains  are  interred  in -a  burying-  ground  on  the  prison  premises. 

Every  prisoner  is  supplied  with  a  Bible  or  New  Testament, — ^gen- 
erally the  former.  BJblea-  are  now  made  the  property  of  the 
prisoner,  during  his  imprisonment  (and  he  is  so  instructed)  rather 
than  of  the  cell  in  which  he  is  lodged,  as  was  formerly  the  case. 
Under  that  arrangement,  the  books  were,  in  many  cases,  much 
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abused,  and  sometimes  quite  destroyed.  Now  every  man  is  held 
responsible  for  the  careful  use  and  preservation  of  his  Bible,  the 
consequence  of  which  rule  is,  that  the  books  are  properly  treated, 
and  there  is  no  deficiency  in  the  number.  The  supply  of  hymn 
books  was  not  full  at  the  time  of  inspection,  but  it  was  the  inten- 
tion and  expectation,  aa  I'epresented  to  us,  that  it  soon  would  be. 

Prisoners  are  said  by  the  chaplain  to  make  constant  use  of  their 
Bibles,  and  were  represented  as  much  interested  in  their  perusal. 
They  aver  that  they  never  before  read  them  so  much,  or  found 
them  so  entertaining.  Dr.  Luckey  says,  that  aahe^passes  along  the 
cells,  of  a  Sunday,  he  finds  eveiy  one  able  to  read,  engaged  in 
reading  either  a  religious  paper,  tract,  or  his  Bible. 

There  is  no  prison  choir.  The  chapel  is  supplied  with  a  melo- 
deon,  which  is  played  by  one  of  the  matrons.  The  prisoners  do 
not  generally  join  in  the  singing,  but  a  number  do,  who  sing  well. 
The  effect  of  this  pait  of  the  service  is  represented  as  good,  especi- 
ally upon  the  women. 

The  chaplain  informed  us  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  prison,  are  making  progress  in  the  attainment  of 
religious  knowledge  quite  satisfactory  to  him.  Those  who  are 
sentenced  for  short  periods,  do  not,  of  course,  have  the  opportu- 
nity, but  others,  whose  sentences  are  for  a  longer  time,  make  exceed- 
ingly gratifying  progress.  He  repeated  to  the  committee  the 
opinion  expressed  in  the  extract  cited  above,  from  his  report,  that 
more  or  less  true  spiritual  conversions  take  place  every  year;  ad- 
ding, that  where  the  eflTect  of  religious  teaching  does  not  proceed 
to  this  extent,  there  are,  nevertheless,  many  cases  of  moral  reform- 
ation, the  subjects  of  which,  after  their  liberation,  are  absorbed 
into  society,  and  become  honest,  industrious,  and  useful  citizens. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  chaplain  to  seek  an  interview  with  each 
prisoner  soon  after  his  incarceration.  In  this  conversation,  he 
endeavors  to  gain  the  confidence  and  make  some  advances  towards 
the  heart  of  the  prisoner,  by  enquiring  as  to  his  residence,  family, 
friends,  and  the  history  of  his  past  life,  and  by  showing  an  inter- 
est genei-ally  in  his  welfare  and  improvement.  On  the  informa- 
tion which  he  succeeds  in  drawing  from  him,  he  founds  such  coun- 
sels, admonitions  and  exhortations,  as  seem  suited  to  the  circum- 
stances of  his  case.  As  his  own  residence  is  in  the  city,  and  not 
in  the  penitentiary,  he  does  not  always  know  when  prisoners  go 
out,  but  if  he  is  in  the  prison  when  they  are  discharged,  he  always 
converses  with,  and  counsels  them  as  to  their  future  life. 
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Secular  Instruction  of  the  Prison. — ^There  is  no  secular  instruc- 
tion whatever — a  grave,   and  at  the  same  time,  a  short-sighted 
omission;  a  policy  as  injurious,  in  the  long  run,  to  the  community, 
as  it  is  lacking  in  kindness  to  the  criminal. 
%  Prison  Library. — The  library,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  is  mea- 
gre, dilapidated  and  of  little  account.     Its  condition  and  exceed- 
ingly limited  extent  betoken  a  parsimony  in  the  county  as  unwise 
as  it  is  illiberal,  and  as  much  opposed  to  sound  policy  as  it  is  to 
the  dictates  of  a  generous  philanthropy.     It  was  a  happiness  to  be 
told  that  it  was  expected  and  intended  to  get  a  new  one  in  the 
fall.     AVe  trust  that  that  intention  has  been  carried  into  effect  in 
the  exercise  of  a  wise  liberality,  and  that  another  year  we  may  be 
able  to  chronicle  that  prophesy  has  ripened  into  reality.     Such 
books  as  are  on  hand  are  distributed  to  the  prisoners  weekly  by 
the  deputy  and  assistants.     The  time  they  have  for  reading  is  an 
hour  at  noon,  from   6  to  8  in  the  evening  and  all  day  Sunday. 
Short-term  men  read  comparatively  little,  and  manifest  little  in- 
terest in  the  exercise;  most  of  the  long-term  men  are  much  inter- 
ested in  reading,  and  some  of  them  are  evidently  growing  in 
knowledge,  improving  both  intellectually  and  morally,  and  laying 
up  stores  for  future  use.     There  are  prisoners  who  say  that  they 
have  read  more  since  their  incarceration  than  they  ever  did  before 
in  all  their  life.     Sometimes  books  are  sent  by  friends;  these  are 
always  examined  before  being  placed  in  their  hands,  to  see  that 
no  reading  of  an  improper  kind  is  introduced.     The  influence  of 
a  good  library  is  regarded  both  by  the  superintendent  and  the 
chaplain  as  vei*y  beneficial;  indeed,  such  an  agency  they  consider 
indispensable  in  a  prison. 

Correspondence. — Convicts  are  allowed  to  write  letters  once 
every  four  weeks.  A  half  sheet  of  foolscap  paper  and  a  lead 
pencil  are  furnished  to  each  by  the  officer  in  whose  charge  he  may 
be;  and  the  said  officer  is  required  to  collect,  in  every  case,  all 
the  paper  given  out,  whether  written  on  or  not,  as  well  as  the  • 
pencil,  that  the  prisoners  may  have  no  facilities  for  communicating 
by  note.  They  may  receive  as  many  letters  as  are  sent  them,  if 
of  a  proper  character.  All  letters,  written  or  received,  are  care- 
fully examined.  A  great  majority  of  the  letters  written  to  friends, 
especially  by  short-term  Inen,  are  of  little  account,  having  refer- 
ence mostly  to  getting  out  of  prison.  It  is  different  with  long- 
term  men.  The  letters  written  by  them  are  generally  longer,  and 
altogether  of  a  better  and  more  sensible  type.     The  same  differ- 
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ence  is  observed  in  the  letters  received  by  these  tifro  classes  of 
prisoners.  Many  of  the  letters  addressed  to  the  latter  are  full  of 
good  counsels,  the  effect  of  which  is  highly  beneficial.  Advantage 
is  often  taken  of  the  contents  of  such  letters  to  deepen  the  good 
impressions  made  by  them,  and  such  occasions  are  found  very 
favorable  for  exciting  a  good  and  salutary  influence  towards  i*e- 
foimation. 

Visitors. — General  visitors  are  never  permitted  to  pass  through 
the  shop.  They  are  only  taken  to  the  end  of  the  room,  and  allow* 
ed  to  look  upon  the  prisoners  from  behind.  Hence  the  effect  of 
admitting  them,  it  is  claimed,  is  not  injurious. 

Catises  of  Complaint. — Few  causes  of  complaint  appear  to  exist 
here,  and  few  complaints,  in  fact,  are  made.  The  chaplain  in^ 
formed  us  that,  on  the  contrary,  as  he  passes  around  from  week  to 
week  among  the  men,  he  hears  nothing  but  commendation  of  the 
officers  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  treated. 

Length  of  Sentences. — The  average  of  length  of  sentences  in  the 
penitentiary  of  Monroe  county  is  much  greater  than  it  is  in  that  of 
Erie  county.  In  the  latter,  nearly  two-thirds  were  sent  for  thiity 
days  and  under;  while  in  the  former,  only  thirty^two,  or  less  than 
five  per  cent,  were  sentenced  for  so  short  a  period.  Nearly  or 
quite  three-fourths  of  those  committed  were  sent  under  sentences 
of  three  months  and  over.  This  is  no  doubt  a  great  advance  on 
the  practice  of  Erie,  but  still  very  far  short  of  what  is  absolutely 
necessary,  if  the  object  proposed  is  reformation,  and  certainly  no 
other  is  worthy  of  an  enlightened  statesmanship  or  consistent  with 
a  genuine  philanthropy. 

Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Prison.-^We  take  the  following  from 
the  report  of  the  physician: 

*•  The  health  of  this  institution  during  the  present  year  has  been 

reasonably  good.   Nothing  of  an  epidemic  character  has  prevailed. 

.Still,  there  are  at  all  times  cases  demanding  the  attention  of  the 

physician.     Those,  who  are  confined  here  for  various  crimes  are, 

-for  the  most  part,  from  that  order  of  society  which  carry  with 

-them   the  germinal   principles  of  disease,   which,   in   the  end, 

are   sure  to  bring  to  light  many  of  the  physical   depravities  of 

human  nature.     Hence,  the  medical  officer  finds  much  to  do  in  his 

efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  those  who  are  by  force  of 

offended  law  placed  under  his  care. 

"Four  deaths  have  occurred  during  the  year;  one  from  inflam- 
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niation  of  the  bowels,  one  from  pulmonary  consumption,  one  from 
chronic  disease  of  the  bowels,  and  one  from  suicide. 

**The  hygienic  and  disciplinary  condition  of  Monroe  county 
penitentiary  continues  highly  satisfactory.  Wholesome  and  well 
cooked  food  is  furnished  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  apartments  are 
kept  clean  and  well  ventilated,  and  strict  attention  is  paid  to  the 
humane  treatment  of  the  convicts  who,  although  confined  within 
the  walls  of  a  prison,  still  call  for  the  exercise  of  that  spirit  of 
kindness,  which  may  cause  the  scales  to  fall  from  the  eyes  of  their 
moral  understanding." 

3.  Onondaga  C!odntt  Penttentiary. 

The  penitentiary  of  Onondaga  county  stands  upon  a  hill,  within 
the  limits  of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  but  beyond  the  range  of  private 
residences,  and  one  mile  distant  from  the  post  office.  It  commands 
a  fine  view  of  the  city,  the  surrounding  country  and  the  adjacent 
lake  of  Onondaga.  In  point  of  salubrity,  no  location  could  have 
been  chosen  for  a  prison  superior  to  this. 

Mr.  Levi  Pitts,  the  present  superintendent,  informed  the  com- 
mittee (at  least  so  it  is  recorded  in  their  memoranda),  that  the 
!grouyds  belonging  to  the  prison  contain  twenty  acres;  but  his  pre- 
decessor, Mr.  Baum,  had  stated  them  to  a  previous  committee  at 
thirteen  acres.  We  are  unable  to  say  which  of  these  statements  is 
correct.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  farm,  worked  wholly 
by  prisoners,  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  yields,  for  its 
size,  a  large  return. 

The  main  building  and  work  shops  of  this  institution  were 
destroyed  by  fire  three  years  ago.  We  felt  called  upon  last  year 
to  speak  in  terms  of  censure  of  the  dilatorine«s  of  the  county,  in 
erecting  new  buildings  to  replace  those  which  had  fallen  a  prey  to 
the  flames.  We  feel  a  sincere  pleasure  in  reporting  that,  at  the 
time  of  our  visit  this  year,  the  new  buildings  had  been  erected, 
and  were  approaching  completion. 

The  entire  structure  now  consists  of — 1.  A  central  building;  2. 
Two  wings  (male  and  female  wards);  3.  A  two-story  work  shop — 
all  of  brick  and  substantially  built. 

The  new  centre  building  is  48  feet  front  by  60  deep,  and  has 
three  stories,  besides  the  basement.  The  basement  contains  the 
family  kitchen  and  dining  room,  two  bath  rooms,  one  for  male 
and  the  other  for  female  prisoners,  store  room  for  prison  supplies, 
furnace  room,  large  prison  kitchen,  and  prison  laundry.     The  first 
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story  aboYe  the  basement  contains,  besides  sundry  apartments  fcr 
the  family,  a  matron's  room,  a  reception  room  for  visitors,  and  the 
general  prison  office.  The  second  story,  in  addition  to  family 
rooms,  has  a  hospital  for  males,  with  a  dispensary  and  store  room 
attached,  and  the  same  for  females.  The  third  story,  besides  four 
bed  rooms,  contains  a  spacious  prison  chapel. 

The  old  prison  had  only  one  wing — ^that  for  men,  while  the 
women  were  very  inadequately  accommodated,  being  huddled 
together  most  uncomfortably  and  to  their  great  demoralization,  in 
the  main  building,  in  which  the  superintendent's  family  resided. 
In  the  prison  as  reconstructed,  there  is  a  female  cell-house  corres- 
ponding to  that  for  the  men,  which  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  fire, 
and  which  for  the  last  three  years  has  furnished  all  the  accommo- 
dations there  have  been  for  prisoners  of  both  sexes.  The  two 
wings  which  were  both  included  in  the  original  plan  of  the 
prison,  (but  the  plan  was  never  carried  out  till  since  the  fire),  are 
of  the  same  dimensions,  being  each  100  feet  long  by  60  feet  wide. 
There  are  104  cells  in  the  male  ward,  each  being  eight  feet  long, 
four  feet  wide  and  seven  feet  high.  A  spacious,  well  aired 
corridor  surrounds  the  block  of  cells.  Very  unwisely,  we  think, 
only  a  part  of  the  cell  block  has  been  constructed  in  the  female 
wing,  as  the  whole  was  not  likely  to  be  wanted  at  once.  This 
plan  of  partial  erection  for  the  present  was  adopted  for  the  sake  of 
economy;  but  it  will  prove  a  costly  economy  in  the  end,  as  much 
of  the  expense  of  preparation,  scaffolding,  &c.,  will  ultimately 
have  to  be  incurred  again. 

The  workshop,  erected  two  years  ago  in  place  of  the  one  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  is  112  feet  long  by  25  wide,  and  two  stories  high. 
The  prisoners  of  both  sexes  continue  to  work  together  in  the 
lower  story,  as  described  in  last  year's  report,  in  full  view  of  each 
other,  and  all  under  a  male  keeper ;  an  arrangement  every  way 
most  objectioTiiable.  The  upper  story,  however,  was  not,  as  last 
j-ear,  empty.  It  was  occupied  by  the  family  of  the  newly  ap- 
ponited  superintendent,  temporary  apartments  having  been  con- 
structed there  for  thtir  accommodation.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  and  we 
understood  the  superintendent  to  say  that  such  was  the  intention, 
that  when  the  new  prison  buildings  shall  have  been  completed  and 
occupied,  which  is  presumed  to  be  the  case  at  the  date  of  this 
report,  the  men  and  women  will  work  in  separate  rooms,  each 
under  overseers  of  their  own  sex,  and  that  thus  the  scandal  of 
mingling  the  sexes  together,  both  in  their  labors  by  day  and  their 
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imprisonment  at  night,  will  be  abated.  Under  the  state  of  things 
existing  since  the  fire,  this  has  been,  to  some  extent,  unavoidable, 
and  therefore  excusable ;  but,  with  the  completion  of  the  new 
structures,  it  will  no  longer  be  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

As  the  new  buildings  were  not  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  time 
of  our  visit — as  we  found  the  penitentiary  in  much  the  same  state 
of  derangement  and  demoralization,  in  consequence  of  over-crowd- 
ing and  the  commingling  of  the  sexes,  as  described  in  our  last  two 
reports — as  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  statistics  of  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1866,  though  repeated  applications 
have  been  made  for  the  tables  in  which  they  ai*e  embodied;  as 
Mr.  Pitts  had  but  recently  entered  upon  the  office  of  superin- 
tendent, without  previous  acquaintance  with  its  duties,  and  had 
hardly  become  warm  in  the  place;  and  as  wo  hope  that,  'ere  the 
time  arrives  for  another  inspection,  the  institution  will  be  in  full 
and  successful  operation  under  a  new  and  improved  regime; — we 
.  forbear  entering  on  any  detailed  report  for  the  past  year. 

We  cannot,  however,  wait  till  another  year  to  utter  our  earnest 
protest  against  the  punishments  employed  in  this  prison.  The 
only  modes  of  punishing  mentioned  to  us,  as  at  present  in  use 
here,  are  bucking  and  yoking.  We  have  a  horror  of  both.  We 
consider  them  barbarous  and  cruel,  particularly  the  foniier. 
Would  the  gentle  reader  know  what  bucking  is?  It  con- 
sists in  tying  the  wrists  together  with  a  rope;  then  bringing  the 
hands,  thus  boimd,  down  in  front  of  the  knees;  passing  a  stout 
stick  between  the  legs  and  arms  in  such  a  way  as  to  double  up 
and  bind  the  bodj^  as  it  were,  together;  and  suspending  the  sub- 
ject in  the  air  by  placing  the  ends  of  the  stick  on  two  chairs  or 
blocks.  The  body  is  thus  brought  into  a  horizontal  position  with 
the  face  upward,  and  the  head,  having  no  support,  will  either 
hang  down  or  must  be  held  up  by  the  sole  force  of  the 
muscles  of  the  neck.  Is  not  this  simple  description  an  all- 
sufficient  condemnation  of  the  torturing  process  ?  Is  it  not  a  con- 
trivance worthy  of  the  inventive  genius  of  the  holy  inquisition  ? 
Yet  in  this  penitentiary  it  is  a  punishment  inflicted  on  women  as 
well  as  men !  We  entreat  Mr.  Pitts,  who  impressed  us  as  a  kind- 
hearted,  humane  man,  and  as  earnestly  desirious  of  managing  the 
prison  in  the  best  and  most  approved  manner,  to  discard  both 
these  punishments,  and  substitute  others  more  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  Christianity,  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  what  we  are 
sure  must  be  the  impulses  of  his  own  kindly  nature.     General 
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Pilsbury,  the  able  and  experienced  superintendent  of  the  peni- 
tentiary at  Albany,  in  his  examination  under  oat]?,  was  asked : 
**  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  use  of  the  yoke,  or  crucifix,  and  the 
buck,  as  instruments  of  punishment  in  a  prison  V^  To  which  he 
replied:  **  I  disapprove  of  them  entirely.  I  think  them  cruel  and 
degrading;  more  so  than  any  of  the  punishments  for  which  the}' 
have  been  substituted.  /  neve?'  have  employed  them  and  I  neven' 
shall.^^  This  opinion,  considering  its  source,  is  entitled  to  great 
weight  and  consideration.  The  General  has  been  for  forty-two 
years  connected  with  the  administration  of  prisons,  for  nearly 
forty  of  which  he  has  occupied  the  position  of  head.  We  com- 
mend his  view  to  the  serious  study  of  all  who  are  in  any  way 
concerned  in  the  management  of  the  penitentiary  at  Syracuse — 
supervisors,  inspectors,  and  superintendent. 

Albany  Countt  PENixENTiARy. 

It  is  now  something  over  twenty-one  years  since  the  buildings 
of  this  institution  were  commenced,  under  the  superintendence  of 
General  Amos  Pilsbury,  as  agent  of  the  building  committee.  This 
was  in  the  year  1845.  In  the  following  yeai',  1846,  a  few  prisoners 
were  received ;  but  the  institution  was  not  regularly  organized 
and  opened  as  a  penitentiary  until  1848,  when  General  Pilsburj*^ 
was  unanimously  elected  by  the  city  and  county  authorities  of 
Albany,  superintendent  of  the  same  ;  a  position  which  he  has  held 
ever  since,  by  successive  elections  every  three  j'^ears.  Under  his 
able  and  vigorous  administration,  the  Albany  penitentiary  has 
attained  a  celebrity,  which  has  made  it  a  point  of  attraction  and 
study  for  the  whole  country.  Within  the  last  six  years,  its  charac- 
ter and  objects  have  undergone  a  material  change.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  great  rebellion,  in  1861,  the  building  which  had 
been  previously  used  for  a  penitentiary  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
was  required  for  military  purposes.  Under  the  pressure  of  this 
necessity,  the  U.  S.  Government  entered  into  an  arrangement  with 
the  Albany  penitentiary,  by  which  the  latter  engaged  to  receive 
all  the  prisoners  sentenced  for  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  on  condition  of  receiving  the  avails  of  their 
labor  and  a  certain  stipulated  amount  per  week  for  the  board  of 
each.  This  arrangement  has  been  found  mutually  advantageous. 
The  authorities  at  Washington  are  at  considei-ably  less  expense 
for  their  convicts  than  when  their  own  penitentiary  was  in  opera- 
tion, and  the  convicts  themselves  are  under  a  far  better  regime ; 
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while  the  couuty  of  Albany  enjoys  the  benefit  of  their  labor,  and 
has  a  very  considerable  money  revenue  from  their  boaril.  During 
the  progress  of  the  rebellion,  this  penitentiary  was,  also,  the 
receptacle  of  large  numbers  of  prisoners  of  State.  It  is  through 
the  events  and  negotiations  above  recited,  that  a  mere  local  insti- 
tution has  risen,  in  effect,  to  the  dignity  and  consideration  of  a 
United  States  prison. 

General  Pilsbury,  who  presides  over  its  administration,  and  has 
done  so  during  its  entire  history,  commenced  his  career  as  a  pri- 
son officer  forty-two  ye^s  ago,  and,  with  the  exception  of  two 
brief  intervals,  each  less  than  a  j'ear  in  duration,  his  service  in 
that  capacity  has  been  uninterrupted  to  the  present  ti^ne,  and 
there  is  good  hope  that  he  may  complete  a  fiill  half  century  in 
this  important  department  of  public  labor.  He  was  first  appointed 
in  1824,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  as  a  guard  in  the  New  Hampshire 
State  prison,  uuder  his  father,  Moses  C.  Pilsbury,  the  warden  of 
that  institution,  and  the  most  eminent  prison  officer  of  that  day. 
Here  he  immediately  developed  such  rare  ability  in  the  care  and 
management  of  prisoners,  that,  on  the  following  year,  he  was 
raised  to  the  position  of  deputy  wai*den,  the  second  office  in  the 
prison,  and  scarcely  inferior  in  responsibility  to  the  first.  In  this 
position  he  served  acceptably  and  successfully  till  the  close  of 
1826,  a  period  of  two  years.  In  1827,  the  father  and  son  were 
invited  to  take  charge  of  the  new  State  prison  then  just  erected 
at  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  the  former  as  warden,  and  the  latter  as 
deputy  warden. 

Mr.  Pilsbury,  senior,  already  advanced  in  years,  had  consented 
to  accept  the  wardenship  for  only  two  years,  for  the  purpose  of 
starti  ig  the  new  prison,  and  getting  it  properly  and  effectively 
organized.  Having  continued  his  service  for  a  year  beyond  the 
stipulated  period,  he  retired  in  April,  1830,  and  the  son,  then 
only  twenty-five  years  old,  was  unanimously  chosen  bj'^  the  board 
of  directors  to  succeed  the  father  as  chief  officer  of  the  institu- 
tion. This  appointment,  with  some  misgivings  on  account  of  the 
youth  of  the  candidate,  was  made  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  his 
familiarity  with  the  discipline  of  the  prison,  and  his  success  in 
administering  it,  although  at  that  time  he  was  unacquainted  with 
its  financial  concerns.  Very  soon,  however,  by  his  energy,  his 
industry,  his  rare  judgment,  his  courage,  ai?id  his  unremitted  per- 
sonal attention  to  all  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  demonstrated  to 
the  directors,  the  legislature  and  the  public,   that  his  youth  was 
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no  disqualification  for  the  responsible  position  to  which  he  had 
been  called.  His  administration  not  only  sustained,  but  advauced 
the  reputation  which  had  been  won  for  the  prison  by  that  of  his 
father.  The  discipline  maintained  by  him,  though  strict,  and  even 
rigid  beyond  what,  in  the  present  advanced  stage  of  prison 
reform,  would  wholly  meet  our  approbation,  was  nevertheless, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  point  of  mildness,  humanity,  and  the 
moral  elements  introduced  into  it,  a  great  advance  upon  that 
practised,  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  in  all  prisons  established 
on  the  Auburn  plan.  The  distinguished  commissioners  from 
France,  De  Beaumont  and  De  Tocqueville,  who  visited  the  Weth- 
ersfield  prison  about  that  time,  did  not  hesitate,  in  their  report  to 
the  French  government,  to  assign  to  it  the  first  place  among  Ameri- 
can prisons,  commending  it  in  terms  warmer  than  those  used  in 
reference  to  any  other  similar  institution  in  the  United  States. 

A  difficulty  occurring  with  one  of  the  directors  soon  after  his 
appointment,  resulted  in  Mr.  Pilsbury's  removal  from  office  in 
September,  1832.  Charges,  to  the  number  of  a  half  dozen  or 
more,  werd  preferred  against  him  to  the  Legislature.  The  alle- 
gations were,  on  his  own  demand,  thoroughly  investigated  by  a 
joint  committee  of  the  body,  and  the  investigation  resulted  not 
only  in  a  complete  acquittal  of  the  accused,  but  in  furnishing 
additional  evidence  of  his  fitness  and  capacity  for  the  office.  So 
well  satisfied  were  the  Legislature  of  Mr.  Pilsbury's  innocence  of 
the  charges  brought  against  him,  that  they  voted  to  defray  all  the 
expenses  of  the  defence,  and  appropriated  $400  to  re-imburse  him 
for  his  loss  of  time  in  conducting  it.  Just  nine  months  after  his 
removal,  that  is,  in  June,  1853,  he  was  reappointed  to  the  warden- 
ship  by  the  same  authority  that  had  ejected  him.  But  he  found 
the  prison  in  a  very  different  state  from  that  in  which  he  had  left 
it.  All  discipline  was  at  an  end.  The  prisoners  passed  and 
repassed,  at  pleasure,  from  shop  to  shop,  communicating  freely 
Tvith  each  other.  Newspapers,  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  prison 
were  discussed,  were  to  be  found  in  every  work  shop  and  cell. 
Traffic  was  freely  carried  on  between  officers  and  convicts,  the 
latter  using  for  the  purpose  money  earned  by  over- work.  Con- 
tractors could  get  little  work  out  of  the  men,  except  as  they  brib- 
ed  them  with  pastiy,  fruits  and  other  luxuries,  in  direct  violation 
of  the  prison  rules.  The  prisoners  were  bold,  noisy  and  turbu- 
Jent.  They  openly  declared,  and  flung  into  the  very  face  of  the 
directors,  their  determination  not  to  submit  to  any  control,  unless 
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they  were  heard  in  the  selection  of  a  warden.     Indeed,  the  prison 
was  on  the  very  verge  of  open  revolt  and  rebellion. 

In  the  midst  of  this  state  of  things,  Mr.  Pilsbury  was  re-elected 
warden,  and  directed  to  resume  the  reins  of  government.    The 
day  before  he  was  to  enter  anew  upon  his  office,  he  visited  the 
prison  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  survey  of  it,  and  learning  its 
condition  by  actual  inspection.     When  he  came  on  the  ground 
and  was  about  to  pass  into  the  shoe  shop,  a  kind-l)earted  colored 
convict,  who  had  been  under  him  before,  came  to  him  and  desired 
a  word  in  private.     He  entreated  him  not  to  go  into  that  shop, 
for  the  men  there  had  determined  that  he  should  not  be  warden, 
and  had  avowed  the  purpose  of  preventing  it  by  murdering  him, 
if  that  should  be  necessaiy  to  the  attainment  of  their  object 
Gen.  Pilsbury  says  that  the  prospect  of  presenting  himself  before 
men  who  entertained  such  feelings  and  had  expressed  such  a  pur* 
pose  was  by  no  means  a  pleasant  one,  but  he  felt  that  he  must  go 
then  or  never.     Accordingly,  despite  the  entreaties  of  the  negro 
to  the  contrary,  he  immediately  ascended  the  stairs  and  entered 
the  room,  which  contained  scores  of  men  who  had  avowed  that 
they  would  have  his  life  sooner  than  that  he  should  assume  the 
reins  of  power  over  them.     On  the  instant,  they  gathered  around 
him  in  large  nmnbers,  armed  with  knives  and  hammers,  and,  in 
vociferous  tones  and  with  menacing  gestures,  demanded  that  he 
should  immediately  retire.     He  folded   his  arms,  and,  standing 
erect  and  self-poised  in  the  midst  of  that  infuriated  crowd  of 
felons,  he  calmly  replied:  "  Men,  I  have  no  authority  over  you 
to-day;  I  shall  have  to-morrow;  but  I  shall  not  leave  this  room 
until  every  one  of  you  has  returned  to  his  bench  and  resumed  his 
work."     He  had  no  weapon  but  his  dauntless  courage  and  the 
glance  of  his  piercing  eye.     But  they  were  enough.     One  by  one, 
those  bold,  bad  men  went  each  to  his  bench  and  his  work,  and  when 
order  was  completely  restored,  the  brave  young  governor  withdrew 
in  triumph.* 


*The  gtate  of  things  in  the  Wetbersfteld  prison,  jnst  proTions  to  Mr.  Pilsbury's  retm, 
reminds  us  of  a  pioture  pablisbed  some  years  ago  in  an  English  penodioal. 

The  scene  is  in  a  prison.  One  of  the  gentlemen  oonviots  is  smoking  a  cigar  in  a  warm 
bath,  while  the  warder  brings  his  ohooolate ;  another  is  baring  his  hair  cat  a  la  mode,  and 
the  following  conversation  goes  on  between  a  turnkey  and  a  convict  in  a  dressing  gown 
and  slippers — the  latter  smoking  a  meerschaum  and  drinking  now  and  then  from  a  mug 
placed  upon  a  fashionable  teapoy  at  his  side. 

Turnkey. — **Tbe  rovemor  wishes  to  know,  sir,  what  exercise  jrou  wiU  take  to-day— 
whether  yon  will  pick  a  little  oakum,  or  take  a  turn  on  the  treadmill  for  a  short  time?'* 

Convict.—"  Ohl  give  my  compliments  to  the  governor,  and  say  to  him,  I  shan't  com« 
out  to-day;  I  don't  feel  very  weU.'' 
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The  task  of  recovering  the  prison  from  the  disorder  and  ruin 
into  which  it  had  fallen,  both  in  its  discipline  and  its  finances,  was 
not  an  easy  one.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  attended  with  great 
difficulties  and  discouragements.  But  the  work  was  achieved 
within  a  year,  so  that  the  directors,  in  their  next  annual  report, 
declared  the  institution  to  be,  in  all  respects,  in  a  "  prosperous 
condition."  For  a  period  of  twelve  consecutive  years  from  the 
time  of  his  re-election,  that  is,  from  1833  to  1845,  Mr.  Pilsbury 
remained  warden  of  the  Wethersfield  prison,  in  spite  of  all  the 
adverse  influences,  political  and  otherwise,  which  were,  from  time 
to  time,  brought  to  bear  upon  him  with  a  view  to  his  removal. 

From  a  report  made  to  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut,  in  May, 
1844,  by  the  directors,  it  appeared  that,  in  the  seventeen  years  it 
had  been  in  operation  (during  three  of  which  it  was  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  father),  with  an  average  of  about  200  prisoners,  the 
clear  profits  of  their  labor,  after  defraying  all  expenses  of  every 
description,  amounted  to  an  aggregate  of  $93,000,  being  an  average 
annual  clear  gain  of  $5,470.  During  this  period,  $15,000  were 
expended  on  new  buildings  and  improvements  to  the  prison  itself; 
$25,000  were  appropriated  to  the  erection  of  county  jails  through- 
out the  State ;  and  $43,000  were  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the 
State,  and  applied  to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government. 

These  are  certainly  very  extraordinary  results ;  but  we  cannot 
commend  the  disposition  made  of  the  surplus  funds,  except  the 
$25,000  expended  on  the  improvement  of  common  jails.  In  our 
opinion,  these  would  have  been  better  expended  on  the  intellectual 
and  moral  culture  of  the  prisoners,  and,  as  no  overwork  was  per- 
mitted after  the  disastrous  results  attending  it  during  the  period 
of  Mr.  Pilsbury 's  retirement  from  the  administration,  in  moderate 
gratuities,  in  lieu  thereof,  as  an  incentive  to,  and  reward  of  good 
conduct  and  industry, — the  same  either  to  be  paid  to  the  families 
of  the  prisoners,  or  laid  up  and  held  as  a  little  capital  against  the 
day  of  their  discharge,  at  their  own  option.  The  surplus  would 
have  amounted,  on  the  average,  to  a  little  less  than  $30  per  man 
annually. 

In  1845,  as  already  stated.  Gen.  Pilsbury  was  called  to  Albany, 
and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  he  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  peni. 
tentiary  in  that  city  and  county,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  pe- 
riod, during  which  he  held  the  position  of  governor  of  Ward's 
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island,  and  chief  of  police  in  the  city  of  New  York.  We  have 
thought  this  brief  sketch  of  his  career  due  to  the  oldest  prison  officer 
in  the  United  States,  and  certainly  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  dis- 
tinguished and  successful  in  the  world.  We,  by  no  means,  con- 
sider the  General's  administration  as  perfect  or  incapable  of  im- 
provement, and  we  shall  feel  called  upon  to  criticise  it,  to  some 
extent,  in  the  present  paper;  but  this  does  not  blind  us  to  his  pre- 
eminent ability  and  merit  in  the  service  to  which  he  has  given, 
-with  a  rare  devotion,  the  energies  of  a  long,  honorable  and  useful 
life. 

Prison  Premises  and  Buildings, — These  were  pretty  fully 
described  in  last  year's  report,  from  which  we  reprint  the  follow- 
ing brief  extract :  **  The  penitentiary  is  situated  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  Capitol,  amid  surroundings  far  more  sightly  than  those 
to  which  convicts  are  usually  accustomed.  Twelve  acres  of  ground, 
beautifully  grassed,  with  here  and  there  a  brilliant  plot  of  flowers, 
or  a  charming  garden  spot,  furnish  the  frontispiece  of  this  illustra- 
tive book  of  human  depravity,  and  its  swift  following  punishment. 
An  amphilheatrical  undulation  of  the  ground  in  front,  as  regular 
and  symmetrical  as  though  formed  by  the  forced  pressure  of  au 
immense  bowl,  is  a  remarkable  addition  to  the  landscape,  and,  with 
the  smooth  and  closely  cut  grass  covering  the  slope,  cannot  fail  to 
impress  all  visitors  (whether  voluntary  or  compulsory)  with  a 
great  admiration  of  the  external  beauty  of  the  prison's  location. 
The  building  itself  is  of  the  castellated  order,  tlvee  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  long  and  seventy -five  feet  in  depth,  including  the  wings, 
which  latter  contain  the  cells, — the  centre  being  occupied  for  busi- 
ness and  domestic  purposes  by  the  superintendent.  There  are 
few,  if  any,  prisons  in  the  State,  whose  outward  appearance  is  so 
imposing  and  attractive." 

Important  improvements  were  in  progress  at  the  time  of  our 
visit,  which  are  expected  to  be  completed  and  ready  for  use  in 
the  spring.  These  improvements  are,  in  brief,  as  follows :  The 
main  centre  building  is  to  be  extended  forty  feet  in  the  rear. 
This  will  double  the  size  of  the  cook  room  in  the  basement,  and 
add  several  rooms  in  connection,  viz. :  a  bakery,  bread  room, 
store  rooms,  &c.,  &c.  In  the  principal  story  the  guard  room  will 
be  more  than  doubled  in  size,  and  other  rooms  for  the  use  of  the 
pfficers  and  the  family  of  the  superintendent,  will  be  added.  In 
the  second  story  the  male  and  female  hospitals  will  be  increased 
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to  more  than  twice  their  present  dimensions,  and  in  other  respects 
so  improved  as  greatly  to  add  to  the  facilities  and  conveniences 
for  taking  care  of  the  sick.  In  the  third  story  the  chapel  will  be 
so  enlarged  that  its  dimensions  will  be  76  feet  by  48  and  28  feet 
high,  in  place  of  the  present  chapel,  which  is  48  feet  by  36,  and 
only  12  feet  high.  The  elevation  of  the  room  will  be  effected  by 
patting  on  a  French  roof.  When  finished,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  new  chapel  will  be  the  model  prison  chapel  of 
the  country. 

When  the  improvements  in  progress  shall  have  been  completed, 
it  is  in  contemplation  to  make  a  considerable  addition  to  the  end 
of  each  wing,  so  that  there  shall  be  a  sufficient  number  of  cells  t6 
obviate  the  necessity  of  placing  more  than  one  prisoner  in  a  cell, 
if  not  in  all  time,  at  least  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

The  authorities  have  given  Gen.  Pilsbury  carte  blanche  to  add 
ai\d  improve  ad  libitum,  provided  the  cost  of  such  additions  and 
improvements  does  not  exceed  the  surplus  revenues  received  from 
the  labor  of  the  prisoners. 

The  drainage  is  good,  but  not  perfect.  The  opportunity  for 
draining  is  excellent,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  point  of 
absolute  perfection  should  not  be  reached. 

The  number  of  cells  exceeds  300  ;  the  exact  number  we  cannot 
state.  They  are  seven  feet  long,  four  wide  and  seven  high,  with 
open-work  doors,  two  feet  wide  by  six  feet  six  inches  high.  The 
cell-block  is  surrounded  by  a  spacious  corridor.  The  cells  are 
well  lighted  by  day,  and  at  night  sufficiently  lighted  by  gas  to 
enable  all  the  prisoners  to  read  by  sitting  near  the  door.  The 
flfas  is  kept  burning  full  head  on  till  7^  o'clock  P.  m.  in  winter,  so 
that  the  prisoners  have  about  two  hours  for  reading. 

There  are  three  modes  of  heating,  viz:  partly  by  furnace,  partly 
by  steam,  and  partly  by  coal  stoves.  The  prison  is  kept  comfort- 
able iniihe  colder  weather. 

The  ventilation  is  very  fair,  much  better,  to  say  the  least,  than 
in  most  American  prisons.  There  is  a  ventilating  tube  from  each 
cell,  terminating  in  the  roof.  The  wings  are  well  provided  with 
large  windows,  and  there  are  circular  holes  in  the  wall  near  the 
floor,  similar  to  those  already  described  in  the  penitentiary  of 
Monroe  county.  The  windows  are  kept  open  both  above  and 
below,  in  winter  as  well  as  summer.  This,  after  all,  is  the  best 
ventilation;  for  there  is  nothing  that  keeps  a  building  uo  pure  a9 
abundance  of  fresh  air  direct  from  the  heavens. 

[Assem.  No.  38.]  16 
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Water  is  supplied  from  the  city  waterworks,  and  from  two  ds- 
terns.  There  is  a  short  time  in  summer  when  the  water  is  not  of 
as  good  a  quality  as  it  .is  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  supply 
is  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 

There  is  a  large  bathing  room  for  the  men,  containing  eight 
bath  tubs.  All  are  required  to  bathe  once  a  fortnight.  Most  of 
them  regard  it  as  a  luxury;  a  few  reluctate  against  it.  In  the 
female  ward  there  is  a  bath  room  with  two  tubs.  They  are  re- 
quired to  bathe  once  a  week. 

The  Prison  Staff. — ^The  prison  staff  at  present  consists  of  a 
superintendent,  deputy  superintendent,  physician,  chaplain,  clerk, 
hall  keeper,  eight  overseers  or  assistant  keepers,  six  watchmen, 
and  three  matrons. 

Government, — ^The  supreme  governing  power  of  this  peniten- 
tiary is  lodged  in  the  mayor  and  recorder  of  the  city  of  Albany, 
and  the  board  of  supeiTisors  of  Albany  county,  in  joint  meetipg. 
Intermediate  between  the  supreme  power  just  named  and  the 
authority  charged  with  the  immediate  administration  of  the  prison, 
is  a  board  of  three  inspectors.  These  are  appointed,  one  each 
year,  by  the  mayor,  recorder  and  supervisors,  in  joint  meeting; 
two  of  them  must  be  from  the  city,  and  one  from  the  country. 

The  superintendent  of  the  penitentiary  is  appointed  by  the 
joint  board,  as  above  explained;  the  physician  and  chaplain  by 
the  inspectors;  and  all  the  subordinate  officers  by  the  superin- 
tendent. These  hold  their  positions  solely  at  his  pleasure,  the 
absolute  power  of  appointment  and  removal  being  in  his  hands. 

Beyond  the  functions  already  stated  as  appertaining  to  the  inspec 
tors,  they  visit  the  penitentiary  as  a  board,  once  every  three 
months,  examine  and  audit  the  accounts  of  the  superintendent,  and 
examine  into  the  general  condition  and  management  of  the  institu- 
tion. Individually,  they  visit  the  prison  at  their  pleasure — some- 
times weekly,  sometimes  monthly — in  general,  the  superintendent 
says,  not  so  often  as  he  would  like  to  have  them. 

Party  politics  have  never  been  a  disturbing  element  in  the  ad« 
ministration  of  this  prison.  From  the  very  first,  Gren.  Pilsbury 
declined  to  accept  the  position  offered  him,  unless  politics  should 
be  excluded  from  any  and  all  influence  and  control  over  its  govern- 
ment. And  this  understanding  has  been  faithfully  observed  ever 
since,  by  all  the  parties  to  it.  As  a  proof,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  m^'ority  of  the  appointing  board  has  been  about  half  the  time 
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of  one  political  party,  and  half  the  time  of  the  other;  and  yet  Mr. 
Pilsbury  has  been  eight  times  chosen  to  the  oflSce  of  superintendent 
by  a  unanimous  vote.  In  appointing  his  subordinates,  the  superin- 
tendent never  inquires  into  the  party  creed  of  any  one  who  applies 
for  a  position  in  the  prison,  and  of  course  he  never  removes  an  officer 
on  any  such  ground.  He  knows  nothing  of  politics  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  penitentiary.  There  are  officers  now  with  hira,  who 
have  served  eight,  ten  and  twelve  years;  and  he  always  retains  a 
good  officer  just  as  long  as  he  is  willing  to  stay.  He  avows,  that 
without  being  a  politician,  he  has  his  own  political  views,  that  he 
holds  them  firmly,  and  acts  upon  them  conscientiously,  in  the 
sphere  to  which  they  belong;  but  he  declares  that  as  a  prison 
officer,  he  ignores  the  whole  thing.  He  attributes  the  success  of 
the  institution,  in  great  measure,  to  this  utter  repudiation  of  party 
politics  from  its  government  and  administration,  and  believes  that 
its  history  would  have  been  very  different,  had  this  influence,  heal- 
thy and  beneficent,  when  confined  within  its  proper  sphere,  but 
always  pestilent  and  often  disastrous  when  it  reaches  beyond  that 
sphere,  been  permitted  to  obtain  a  controlling  power  over  its 
affaire. 

Discipline. — As  would  readily  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said 
of  Gen.  Pilsbury  in  our  sketch  of  his  career  as  a  prison  officer,  the 
discipline  in  the  Albany  penitentiary  is  strict  and  inflexible.  In  pass- 
ing through  the  work  shops  and  viewing  the  men  at  their  labors, 
one  seems  to  be  looking  at  machines  rather  than  at  human  beings,  so 
regular,  steady,  uniform,  and  apparently  almost  unconscious  are 
all  their  movements.  Many  admire  this  precision,  this  absolute 
mastery  of  one  human  will  over  such  a  multitude  of  others;  and 
no  doubt,  in  themselves  considered,  this  power  and  its  results  are 
worthy  of  admiration;  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  they 
are  attained  almost  wholly  by  moral  agencies,  as  very  little 
physical  force  is  employed,  and  not  an  officer  in  the  institution,  at 
least  of  those  in  immediate  charge  of  the  prisoners,  from  the  head 
down,  ever  goes  armed.  But  the  impression  which  the  system 
makes  upon  us  is  not,  we  are  constrained  to  acknowledge,  an 
agreeable  one.  It  is  too  hard,  cold,  unsympathetic,  repressive.  It 
works  against  rather  than  with  nature,  and  therefore,  so  far  as  the 
higher  end  of  imprisonment — reformation — ^is  concerned,  it  must 
work  to  a  disadvantage,  and  must  consequently  often  fail  where  a 
more    kindly    and    natural   system    would    succeed.     And   yet 
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General  Pilsbury  possesses  one  of  the  kindest  and  most  te^ 
der  natures  we  have  ever  met;  though  this  is  united  with  a 
firmness  of  will  and  a  tenacity  of  purpose  that  know  neither 
change  nor  wavering.  These  qualities,  in  combination,  probar 
bly  afford  the  true  solution  of  the  fact  that,  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  his  prison  administrat^oni  his  methods  were  more 
considerate  and  humane  than  those  conoimonly  adopted  in  prisons 
on  the  Auburn  plan;  while,  in  the  later  periods,  they  retain  a 
rigidity  and  rigor  which  have  elsewhere  yielded  to  the  growing 
conviction  that  prisoners,  as  they  still  retain,  though  fallen,  all  the 
attributes  of  our  common  humanity,  must,  without  allowing  our- 
selves to  give  way  to  the  impulses  of  a  sickly  and  feeble 
sentimeutalism,  be  treated  more  like  other  men,  if  we  would  win 
them  back  to  goodness  and  viitue. 

But,  despite  his  vigor  of  will  and  firmness  of  purpose,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  Gen.  Pilsbury  has,  within  the  past  few  years^ 
yielded  not  a  little,  in  point  both  of  conviction  and  practice,  to  the 
milder  ideas  of  the  times  in  respect  to  prison  discipline.  The 
dietary  of  the  prison,  by  the  testimony  of  the  physician  as  well  as 
of  himself,  has  been  greatly  improved  of  late,  particularly  in  the 
way  of  furnishing  to  the  prisoners  a  supply  of  fi'esh  vegetables  m 
their  seasou,  whereby  their  health  as  well  as  their  comfort  have 
been  greatly  promoted.  The  chaplain  of  the  institution,  the  £ev« 
David  Dyer,  on  whose  declaration  the  most  implicit  reliance  may 
be  placed,  testifies  :  *'  In  the  course  of  ten  years,  I  think  I  caa 
truthfully  say  that  I  have  not  heard  more  than  a  score  of  prisoners 
utter  a  complaint  of  any  kind."  For  a  number  of  years  past,  the 
General  has  regularly  attended  all  the  chapel  services  ;  and  some^ 
times,  though  rarely,  on  those  occasions,  he  addresses  the  prisoners 
in  a  very  kind,  persuasive,  paternal  manner,  much  to  their  gratifi- 
cation and  advantage  in  many  ways.  He  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  committee  a  large  package  of  letters  received  from  dischai^ed 
prisoners,  which  we  read  with  gratification  as  well  as  interest. 
They  all  breathe  an  excellent  spirit,  and  bear  testimony  to  the 
kind  care  and  attention  bestowed  upon  them,  during  their  incarce* 
mtion,  by  the  superintendent  and  his  family.  We  subjoin  two  as 
a  specimen  of  the  whole,  regretting  that  we  have  not  space  for 
more.  The  first  is  from  an  illiterate,  the  second  from  an  educii- 
ted  convict. 

" ,  Atiffust  16,  1866. 

**  Dear  Sir — ^I  was  an  inmate  of  your  institution  [the  Albany 
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Penitentiaiy]  for  20  months.  I  was  pardoned  out  on  the  4th  of 
July  last,  and,  Sir,  I  thank  God,  that  1  was  there ;  for  it  has  made 
A  man  of  me.  I  am  a  sailor ;  I  was  in  for  deserting  from  the  navy. 
I  led  a  wild  and  reckless  life.  Before  I  went  there,  I  had  no 
respect  for  myself  nor  any  one  else.  O  what  a  blessing  it  was 
that  I  went  there,  for  I  experienced  the  great  change  there,  which 
Christ  spoke  of  ivhen  he  said,  *  Ye  must  be  bom  again.'  O  Sir, 
the  joy  that  I  felt  in  that  place,  when  Jesus  washed  my  sins  away. 
O,  if  erery  one  found  such  a  blessing  as  I  did,  that  go  there  as 
prisoners,  they  would  say  with  me  that  they  never  knew  what 
happiness  and  joy  was,  till  they  found  it  in  prison.  Sir,  I  thank 
you  with  all  my  heart  for  your  kindness  to  me  and  all  others  who 
are  under  your  charge.  I  remember  last  thanksgiving  day  the  kind 
and  encouraging  words  which  you  used  to  us.  You  spoke  to  us 
as  a  friend  and  father.  O  Sir,  my  heart  was  full  whilst  you  were 
addressing  us  ;  and  may  God  bless  you.  Sir,  in  this  world  and  the 
world  to  come,  is  my  prayer. 

"  Dear  Sir,  I  find  that  religion  is  good  out  of  prison  as  well  as 
in  prison.  I  find  pleasure  now  in  going  to  prayer  meetings  and 
church,  more  so  than  ever  I  found  in  rum  mills  and  other  places 
which  sailors  resort  to  when  they  get  on  shore.  I  h^ve  been  to 
sea  on  a  short  voyage  since  I  got  my  liberty,  and  now  I  intencl  to 
go  on  a  long  voyage  as  soon  as  I  can  get  a  ship.  I  think  I  shall 
be  able  to  go  to  sea  again  next  week.  Give  my  love  to  Mr.  Dyer. 
Accept  the  love  and  thanks  of  your  humble  servant, 


November  20,  1866. 
Gten.  Amos  Pilsburt,  Albany,  N.  Y.  : 

As  I  was  well  aware,  my  natural  sensitiveness  would  not  allow 
me  to  express  to  you,  personally,  how  grateful  I  am  for  your  many 
acts  of  kindness  to  me  during  my  confinement  in  your  institution, 
I  take  this  method  of  returning  you  my  sincere,  my  most  heartfelt 
thanks  for  each  and  every  kind  word  and  act  that  has  been  so 
overwhelmingly  bestowed  upon  me  by  yourself  and  family.  Words 
are  inadequate  to  express  but  a  small  portion  of  the  gratitude  I 
feel,  for  my  imprisonment,  as  far  as  yourself  and  family  were  con- 
cerned, was  more  like  a  residence  among  kind  friends  than  a  com- 
pulsory confinement.  The  publicly  expressed  gratitude  of  my 
whole  life  will  be  but  a  poof  recompense;  but  as  you  know  it  is 
all  I  have  to  give  in  exchange,  I  know  your  heart  but  too  well  when 
I  say  that  1  feel  it  will  be  accepted  as  a  full  return. 
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A  regularly  hired  official  might  be  proud  to  boast  of  the  cont 
dence  you  have  reposed  in  me;  what,  then,  can  I  say  in  regard  to 
your  confidence  towards  me,  both  public  and  private  ?  Simply 
nothing,  except  to  reiterate  to  you  how  proud,  how  justly  proud, 
I  am  to  be  the  recipient  of  them. 

That  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  kind  wishes  expressed  in  my 
behalf  by  lady  P.,  I  believe  you  are  aware.  Pray  convey  to  hef 
the  assurance  of  my  deepest  gratitude  for  the  kindness,  sympathy 
and  advice  so  generously  bestowed  upon  me,  and  of  my  deterim« 
nation  to  endeavor,  with  my  whole  strength,  to  profit  by  them  in 
thq  future. 

You  will  no  doubt  be  glad  to  know  that,  amid  all  my  anxieties, 
I  have  hitherto  refrained  from  **the  cup."  In  fact,  I  have  not 
touched  a  drop  of  whiskey  since  I  left  you,  and  have  refused 
innumerable  invitations  to  imbibe.  Please  direct  me  as  before, 
care  of . 

That  the  Almighty  Being,  in  His  infinite  mercy,  may  ever  bless 
and  protect  yourself  and  family,  will  be  the  constant  prayer  of 
Your  most  sincere  and  devoted  servant, . 

On  General  Pilsbury's  strong  indorsement  and  recommendation, 
the  author  of  the  foregoing  letter  obtained  employment,  in  a  posi- 
tion of  some  responsibility,  under  the  government  at  Washington, 
where  he  has  been  doing  well  ever  since  his  discharge. 

Prisoners,  on  their  committal  to  the  penitentiary,  are  not  kept 
for  any  time  in  solitary  confinement,  but  are  put  immediately 
to  work,  previously  to  which,  however,  the- rules  of  the  institution 
are  fully  explained  to  them,  either  by  the  superintendent  or  his 
deputy.  Every  man  is  given  distinctly  to  understand  that  the 
rules  are  rigid,  but  that  if  he  obeys,  he  will  get  along  pleasantly. 
Not  only  are  the  rules  explained,  but  their  rectitude  and  necessity 
are  set  forth  and  strongly  impressed  on  every  convict.  As  a  mat 
ter  of  fact,  three-fourths  to  seven-eighths  of  the  prisoners  do  obey 
cheerfully  and  fully,  and  are  never  subjected  to  punishment  or 
admonition. 

The  superintendent  claims  that  reason,  justice,  firmness,  uni- 
formity and  humanity  are  the  foundation  principles  on  which  the 
discipline  of  the  penitentiary  is  conducted. 

The  commutation  law,  in  the  main,  is  found  to  work  well.  On 
prisoners,  however,  who  are  sentenced  for  three  years  and  over,  it 
does  not  operate  as  powerfully  as  upon  others  with  briefer  sen- 
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tences.  They  all  know  the  amount  of  time  which  they  have  earned 
by  good  conduct,  and  it  is  very  seldom,  indeed,  that  any  portion 
of  it  is  forfeited  by  subsequent  bad  conduct. 

No  further  privileges  or  indulgences  are  allowed  on  public  holi- 
days than  as  follows:  On  the  day  of  annual  Thanksgiving,  public 
religious  services  are  held,  and  a  good  dinner  is  provided  for  the 
prisoners.  A  better  dinner  than  usual  is  also  given  them  on  the 
Fourth  of  July. 

The  ordinary  punishment  is  the  dark  cell  with  short  rations, 
but  this  is  seldom  continued  over  night.  Showering  is  resorted 
to  in  the  case  of  men,  the  subject  being  always  in  a  standing  posi- 
tion to  receive  the  water.  The  lash  is  also  held  in  reserve  as  a 
last  resort,  but  it  is  very  rarely  found  necessary  to  use  it.  In  all 
cases,  punishment  is  inuuediately  suspended  on  promise  of  obe- 
dience. Tobacco  is  given  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct,  and,  of 
course,  when  it  is  withdrawn,  it  is  felt  as  a  severe  privation. 
All  punishments  are  recorded. 

The  most  common  offences  are  attempts  to  communicate  and 
makings  noise. 

The  power  of  punishing  is  confined  to  the  superintendent  and 
his  deputy;  and  even  the  latter  never  punishes  without  reporting 
the  ease  to  the  superintendent,  when  he  is  present. 

The  rule  of  silence  is  very  rigidly  enforced  in  this  prison,  exi- 
cept  where  prisoners  are  duplicated  in  the  cells,  which  has  often 
of  late  been  a  necessity.  In  such  cases,  no  attempt  is  made  to 
enforce  it  with  strictness.  Except  in  these  cases,  it  is  not  be- 
lieved that  communication  between  prisoners  can  be  carried  to  the 
point  of  mutual  contamination. 

Whenever  prisoners  have,  or  conceive  that  they  have  causes  of 
complaint  against  officers  (though  this  is  very  seldom),  they  are 
always  at  perfect  liberty  to  bring  their  complaints  to  the  superin- 
tendent. In  the  investigation  of  such  cases,  the  statements  of  the 
prisoners  are  always  patiently  heard,  and  the  proper  weight  is 
given  to  them. 

The  parti-colored  prison  dress  and  lock  step  are  in  use  here. 
A  portion  of  the  prisouera  dislike  these  usages,  and  feel  degraded 
bj  them;  their  self-respect  is  wounded  thereby;  but  the  majority 
have  no  such  .feelings. 

Almost  all  the  prisoners  from  Washington  are  looking  for  par- 
dons, and  a  portion  of  the  others  have  the  same  hope^  This  hope 
is  foand  to  produce  a  restless  and  uneasy  state  o£  feeling  ia  the 
convicts,  and  interferes  with  their  reformation.    It  would  be 
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l»etter  (so  thinks  General  Pil8bury)ibr  the  interest  of  the  convict, 
as  well  as  for  the  discipline  of  the  institution,  if  the  prerogative  of 
pardon  were  more  sparingly  exercised.  By  the  Grovemor  of  the 
State,  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  convict  during  his  prison 
life  are  inquired  into  before  giantwg  a  pardon;  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  never. 

The  introduction  of  general  visitors  is  not  regarded  as  prejudi- 
cial to  the  discipline  nor  as  being  otherwise  injurious,  inasnotuch  as 
they  are  never  taken  through  the  worksh(^s,  but  are  simply  ad- 
mitted at  one  end,  and  only  look  upon  the  backs  of  the  prisoners. 

J^umbtr  of  Convicts  and  their  Employments. — ^The  number  of 
ecuvicts  in  confinement  at  the  time  of  our  visit  was  523,  viz.:  437 
men  and  86  women,  of  whom  183  were  colored.  Most  of  the 
eolored  prisoners  come  from  Washington.  About  400  were  em- 
ployed on  productive  labor.  The  rest,  with  the  exception  of 
some  twenty  or  thereabouts,  who  were  cripples  and  invalids, 
were  employed  in  various  ways  in  the  interest  of  the  penitentiary. 

A  very  considerable  number  of  the  inmates  of  the  prison  served 
as  soldiers  during  the  late  civil  war;  the  exact  proportion  we 
were  unable  to  ascertain,  here  as  elsewhere. 

Causes  and  Classes  of  Crime. — Strong  drink  is  here,  as  every- 
where else,  the  most  active  producer  of  crime.  The  crimes  most 
prevalent  are  larcenies,  assaults  and  burglaries.  Crimes  of  vio- 
lence have  increased  since  the  war. 

Safety. — The  only  security  here  is  vigilance.  The  prison  itself 
is  weak,  and  it  has  no  walls.  Nevertheless,  there  have  been  but 
two  or  three  attempts  to  escape  during  the  whole  history  of  the 
penitentiary.  There  has  never  been  an  escape  from  inside;  one 
or  two  have  slipped  away  while  engaged  at  work  outside.  It  is  a 
remai-kable  fact  that,  during  the  entire  career  of  Gen.  Pflsbury  as 
a  prison  officer,  now  over  forty  years,  he  has  never  had  a  solitary 
•scape  from  within  the  prison,  and  not  half  a  dozen  from  without. 

The  warden  of  one  of  our  State  prisons,  after  spending  a  day 
at  the  Albany  penitentiary,  remarked  to  the  superintendent,  at  its 
elose,  that  he  had  discovered  the  secret  of  his  success.  *'  Ahl '' 
replied  the  General,  **  what  do  you  conceive  it  to  be?"  **It  is 
simply  this,"  said  the  warden;  **  you  have  no  fear  of  being  removed 
by  politics,  and  you  do  not  think  either  of  resigning  or  dying." 
We  will  venture  to  suggest  another  element  of  his  success.  It  is 
this:  he  is  never  absent  from  his  post.  Year  after  year  passes 
away  without  his  sleeping  away  from  the  prison  a  solitary  night. 
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K  tbei^e  ever  was  a  man  thoroughly  devoted  to  his  business,  and 
whose  whole  heart  BXkd  soul  were  in  his  work,  that  man  is  Gen« 
Pilsbury* 

Hours. — The  prisoners  rise  at  five  in  summer,  and  at  daylight 
in  winter.  They  retire  to  bed  at  7  J  the  year  round.  In  summer 
they  breakfast  at  5^,  and  in  winter  early  enough  to  get  to  the 
shops  as  soon  as  they  can  fairly  see  to  work.  They  dine  at  12  all 
the  year,  and  they  take  their  supper  in  summer  at  six,  and  in 
winter  at  sunset.  They  work  about  nine  hours  a  day  in  winter, 
ten  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  eleven  in  summer,  making  ten 
throughout  the  year. 

DieUxn/. — The  provisions  supplied  to  the  prisoners  have  been 
better  in  quality,  noore  abundant  in  quantity,  and  of  greater 
variety  the  past  year  than  ever  before.  All  supplies  are  pur- 
chased for  cash,  and  of  course  upon  the  best  terms. 

Instruction — Rtligious  and  Secular. — The  present  incumbent 
in  the  office  of  chaplain  to  this  institution,  is  the  Bev.  David 
Dyer,  who  also  holds  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  the  Al- 
bany City  Tract  and  Missionary  Society.  Mr.  Dyer  has  served 
the  {>eDitentiary  in  the  relation  of  chaplain  for  the  last  eleven  years. 
He  is  a  gentleman  of  much  ability  and  learning,  and  a  minister  of 
earnest  and  devoted  spirit,  who  enjoys  in  a  high  degree  at  once 
the  respect  of  the  officers  emd  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the 
prisoners.  He  is^  emphatically,  '*the  right  man  in  the  right 
place,''  and  the  only  thing  to  be  regretted  is,  that  his  time  and 
strength  are  not  wholly  given  to  his  prison  work,  and  not  only  so, 
but  that  this  work  is  made  quite  subordinate  to  that  of  his  other 
office,  to  which  his  thoughts  and  energies  are  mainly  devoted. 

Mr.  Dyer  at  present  preaches  twice  every  Sabbath  mornings 
viz.,  ODce  to  the  men  and  once  to  the  women,  and  twice  a  month 
he  holds  three  services.  Besides  these  public  offices,  he  visits  at 
his  cell  and  converses  with  every  male  prisoner  once  in  the  course 
of  each  month,  devoting  at  least  an  hour  to  this  work  every  Sab- 
bath after  public  service,  and  as  much  time  during  the  week  as 
may  be  necessary.  Wheiwver  any  female  prisoners  desire  conver- 
sation with  hira^  they  indicate  their  wish  by  remaining  in  their 
seats  after  service.  Quite  a  number  have  done  this,  particularly 
of  late.  These  labors  (the  chaplain  reports)  are  uniformly 
received  by  the  prisoners,  both  male  and  female,  with  cheerful- 
ness and  gratitude. 

When  the  new  chapel  is  completed,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
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hold  more  than  one  service,  as  all  the  prisoners  can  be  accommO' 
dated  at  the  same  time,  which  is  now  impossible,  the  women  being 
placed  in  a  galley  so  constructed  that  neither  sex  will  be  able  to 
see  the  other.  This  will,  happily,  give  the  chaplain  more  time 
for  pastoral  labor. 

Sick  prisoners  are  visited  in  the  hospital,  prayed  with  and  suit- 
ably instructed  and  counseled  at  least  once  a  week. 

There  is  no  Sabbath  school  in  the  prison,  nor  any  daily  service 
of  prayer.  Both,  judiciously  conducted,  would  no  doubt  be 
effective  instruments  of  good  ;  and  in  this  view,  as  the  committee 
understand,  the  chaplain  himself  cordially  concurs.  With  the 
operation  of  both,  the  superintendent  must  be  well  acquainted 
from  his  experience  as  warden  in  the  Connecticut  State  prison. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  and  the  committee  would  certainly  earnestly 
recommend,  that  on  the  completion  of  the  new  chapel  a  Sabbath 
school  will  be  instituted,  and  the  voice  of  prayfer  be  daily  heard 
by  the  inmates. 

Xo  burial  service  is  perfoiined  over  deceased  prisoners;  another 
grave  omission.  Such  service  appears  to  us  imperatively  required 
by  considemtions  of  christian  propriety,  and  still  more  by  those 
connected  with  the  highest  interest  of  the  surviving  prisoners.  A 
few  suitable  words,  tenderly  addressed  to  the  comrades  of  the 
departed,  and  a  brief  petition  for  a  blessing  to  be  vouchsafed  in 
connection  with  the  occasion,  could  not  fail  to  make,  at  least  for 
the  moment,  a  solemn  impression  upon  many  minds ;  and,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  it  might  be  reasonably  hoped  that  such  impressions 
would  be  permanent. 

The  remains  of  the  dead  are  always  given  to  friends,  when 
reclaimed  by  them;  otherwise,  they  are  buried  on  the  prison 
premises. 

All  the  inmates  of  the  penitentiary  are  provided  with  bibles  by 
the  Albany  county  Bible  Society.  They  are  also  all  furnished 
with  hymn  books.  The  prisoners  make  much  use  of  their  copies 
of  the  Scriptures  ;  often  express  a  lively  interest  in  their  perusal; 
and  frequently  ask  questions  growing  out  of  their  contents. 

There  is  no  prison  choir.  The  chaplain  himself  leads  the  sing* 
ing,  and  the  prisoners  very  generally  join  in  it.  He  considers  the 
influence  of  sacred  song  upon  these  fallen  men  and  women  highly 
beneficial,  as  tending  to  soften  their  feelings,  to  elevate  their 
moral  tone,  and  so  to  co-operate  in  the  work  of  their  reform. 

BeUgious  tracts  are  freely  distributed  among  the  prisoners,  not 
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less  than  3,000  to  4,000  being  so  used  eveiy  year.  Of  the  Ameri' 
can  Messenger  and  Tract  Journal,  100  copies  are  given  out 
monthly, — fifty  of  each. 

Many  of  the  convicts,  Mr.  Dyer  thinks,  are  making  good  pro* 
gress  in  religious  knowledge,  and  he  firmly  believes  that  not  a 
year  has  passed  during  his  incumbency,  in  which  there  have  not 
been  some  cases  of  genuine  conversion;  proof  of  which,  entirely 
satisfactory  to  himself,  is  afforded  by  intercourse  with  them  while 
in  prison,  and  by  letters  from  and  reports  of  them,  received  after 
their  discharge.  But  even  when  the  gospel  does  not  take  effect 
to  the  extent  of  working  a  saving  work,  he  has — so  he  states — 
abundant  proof  that  moral  reformations  do  continually  occur.  At 
the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  disguised  that  that  happens  here, 
which  happens  in  every  other  prison  in  the  United  States  (unless 
possibly,  the  eastern  penitentiary  at  Philadelphia  may  be  an  excep- 
tion)^  viz.,  that  refcrmation  is  not  the  regnant  object  and  spirit  of 
the  institution ;  although,  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Dyer  is  quite 
convinced  that  the  aim  in  this  respect  has  decidedly  improved 
within  the  last  five  years  ;  and  this  has  been  particularly  the  case 
since  the  superintendent  has  habitually  attended  the  main  chapel 
service  on  Sunday  morning,  which  has  been  the  case  during  the 
period  named. 

The  general  conduct  of  the  prisoners^  as  far  as  it  falls  under  the 
notice  of  the  chaplain,  he  reports  as  good,  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  their  demeanor  during  divine  service.  He  says  that  it  is  a 
real  pleasure  to  preach  to  them,  for  that  every  eye  is  fixed  upon 
him,  and  every  eai'  attentive  to  his  utterances.  Conversations 
afterwards  held  with  them,  show  that  they  give  their  minds  to 
what  is  said  by  the  preacher. 

The  chaplain  is  not  accustomed  to  have  special  conversations 
with  the  prisonei-s,  either  on  their  reception  or  their  liberation — an 
omission  much  to  be  regretted,  but  necessarily  resulting  from  his 
non-residence  at  the  prison.  Great  good  might  be  effected  by 
such  interviews,  and  it  is  our  conviction  that  it  should  be  made  a 
part  of  the  regular  duty  of  all  prison  chaplains  to  hold  them.  It 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  best  counsels  should  be  given 
to  convicts,  both  on  their  entrance  into,  and  their  departure  from 
prison. 

No  secular  instruction  is  imparted  to  the  prisoners  here,  an 
omission  which  we  grieve  to  record.  Nevertheless,  all  prisoners 
who  so  desire,  are  furnished  with  spelling  books,  and  quite  a  num- 
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ber,  especially  of  the  colored  convicta,  learn  to  read,  and  take 
great  pleasure  in  learning. 

The  prison  library  contains  some  seven  hundred  volumes. 
Books  of  a  general  religious  ton«  and  character  predominate;  next 
eomes  history,  biography,  &c.  There  are  a  few  scientific  books. 
The  privilege  of  the  libmry  is  greatly  prized,  and  the  books  are 
much  read.  The  books  are  exchanged  every  Sabbath  morning. 
The  prisoners  have  considerable  time  for  reading,  vis.:  an  hour  at 
noon,  except  what  time  they  are  eating;  from  6  to  7^  in  the  eve- 
ning, and  all  day  Sundays.  The  chaplain  regards  the  library  as 
an  excellent  aid  to  other  reformatory  agencies,  but  thinks,  and  in 
this  opinion  we  concur  with  him,  that  it  will  not  do  as  a  substitute 
for  them,  and  particularly  not  as  a  substitute  for  the  labors  of  a 
prison  chaplain. 

We  repeat  the  c#nviction,  strongly  felt  by  the  Prison  Associa. 
tion,  and  expressed  in  former  reports,  that  this  prison  should  have 
the  full  services  of  a  resident  chaplain.  Greneral  Pilsbury  him« 
self  is  of  the  same  opinion,  but  he  is  husbanding  the  resources  of 
the  institution  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  important,  and 
we  admit,  much  needed  improvements  mentioned  as  in  contempla- 
tion in  a  previous  part  of  this  report.  We  can  appreciate  tbia 
feeling  on  the  pait  of  the  worthy  General,  but  we  cannot  agree  that 
the  important  objects  to  be  gained  by  the  appointment  of  a  full 
chaplain  should  be  postponed  to  any  such  considerations,  and  we 
earnestly  trust  that  the  pm*pose  expressed  by  him  to  the  commit- 
tee of  acting  in  accordance  with  his  own  conviction,  as  well  as 
ours,  may  not  be  long  delayed. 

Sanitary  condition  qf  the  prison, — We  cannot  better  portray 
the  sanitary  state  of  the  penitentiary  during  the  past  year  than 
by  offering  the  following  extracts  from  the  annual  report  of  the 
physician.  Dr.  Barent  P.  Staats,  who  has  held  the  position  of 
medical  officer  to  the  prison  during  its  entire  history.    Dr.  Staats 

says: 

**  Hitherto  the  penitentiary  has  been,  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
fortunate,  in  respect  to  the  health  of  its  inmates  and  the  visitation 
of  the  more  malignant  forms  of  disease.  But  during  the  last 
year  we  have  had  not  only  a  large  increase  of  sickness,  but  many 
deaths.  The  number  of  convicts  who  have  died  during  the  year 
is  forty-three; — of  whom  twenty-nine  were  colored,  and  fourteen 
whites.    Thirty-six  of  these  were  males  and  seven  females. 

"This  \musual  mortality  is  to  be  accounted  for  as  follows: 
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Early  in  the  last  spring  the  typhns  fever  and  smsll  pox  were 
brought  to  the  penitentiary  from  the  city  of  Washington,  and 
proved  very  fatal,  especially  among  the  colored  prisoners.  We 
learned  on  inquiry  that  the  convicts,  among  whom  these  maladies 
broke  out,  had  been  confined  for  a  considerable  time  in  an  over^ 
cpowded  jail  at  Washington.  Their  condition  on  arriving  here 
was  such  that  the  larger  number  of  these  unfortunate  people 
required  immediate  medical  treatment ;  and  nearly  all  were 
affected  by  languor  and  debility.  Under  such  circumstances^ 
typhus  and  small  pox,  of  coui*se,  presented  their  worst  aspects. 
Among  the  colored  convicts,  both  diseases  were  marked  by  a 
degree  of  malignity  before  unknown  in  my  experience.  And  this 
class  of  patients,  with  only  occasional  exceptions,  almost  on  the 
first  attack  fell  into  a  state  of  exhaustion,  from  which  it  was 
extremely  difficult  to  restore  them.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  be 
a  physical  peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  the  negro  that  renders  a 
recovery  more  slow  and  difficult  in  him  than  in  the  white  man« 
The  nervous  system  of  the  colored  rade  is  so  torpid,  and  their 
eirculation  so  languid,  that  their  diseases  seldom  respond  to  the 
we  of  remedies,  with  the  promptness  observable,  under  similar 
conditions,  among  whites.  In  consequence  of  the  large  increase 
of  sickness  our  hospital  accommodations  (proper)  were,  at  times, 
found  to  be  inadequate.  The  enlargement  of  the  hospital,  now 
in  progress,  will  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  inconvenience. 
This  improvement,  when  completed,  will  give  to  the  institution  a 
hospital  of  noble  proportions;  well  ventilated,  and  sufficient,  it  is 
believed,  for  any  emergency. 

**The  clothing  and  food  of  the  prisoners  have  been,  as  hereto- 
fore, abundant  and  good.  During  the^ummcr  months,  in  addition 
to  the  customary  rations,  a  liberal  supply  of  vegetables  of  differ- 
ent kinds  has  been^umished  to  the  convicts,  the  use  of  which  has 
been  attended  with  marked  and  wholesome  effects. 

*'  The  condition  of  the  prison,  as  regards  ventilation,  deanliness 
and  discipline,  has  been  all  that  could  be  desired.  And  the  kind- 
ness and  attention  of  the  officers,  to  the  sick  and  well  alike, 
deserve  my  highest  commendations." 

There  were  no  cases  of  insanity  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  and 
had  been  none  during  the  year,  other  than  that  of  a  negro,  who 
has  a  wild  notion  that  he  has  a  pig  inside  of  him,  but,  in  all  other 
respects,  was  perfectly  sime.  There  had  been  several  cases  of 
feigned  insanity.    The  method  used  to   detect  the  sham,  was 
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to  employ  a  detective — a  prisoner — oue  who  could  be  trusted. 
He  kept  a  constant  watch  upon  the  would-be  madmen,  and  re- 
ported their  conduct  exactly  and  minutely  to  the  medical  officer. 
In  this  way,  as  it  was  difficult  to  keep  up  consistently,  at  all 
times,  the  demeanor  of  men  afflicted  with  insanity,  the  artifice  was 
readily  detected  and  exposed.  When  a  prisoner  is  found  to  be 
really  insane,  he  is  removed  from  the  penitentiary  to  the  county 
asylum.  The  magistrate  issues  the  proper  order  for  his  removal, 
on  an  affidavit  attesting  his  insanity,  signed  by  the  prison  physi- 
cian and  another  medical  practitioner,  called  in  consultation. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  malingering.  The  diseases  most  com- 
monly feigned,  are  diarrhoea — detected  by  watching  the  buckets ; 
bleeding  of  the  lungs,  the  blood  being  produced  by  picking  the 
gums — detected  by  examining  the  mouth  to  see  if  there  is  any 
blood  when  the  patient  does  not  cough;  and  rheumatism  very 
often — detected  by  applying  Croton  oil,  because,  if  the  prisoner 
has  the  disease,  Croton  oil  is  a  good  remedy,  and  if  not,  he  would 
rather  go  to  work  than  suffer  its  effects. 

Of  prisoners  who  were  at  the  time  of  inspection,  or  had  previ- 
ously been,  seriously  ill,  a  large  proportion,  certainly  more  than 
half,  were  greatly  debilitated  from  sickness  when  they  were  com- 
mitted. 

Some  ten  or  twelve  cases  of  scurvy  occurred  in  the  summer. 
They  yielded  readily  to  a  free  vegetable  diet,  which  has  been  kept 
up  ever  since. 

From  Dr.  Staats'  observation,  during  upwards  of  twenty  years' 
service  as  medical  officer  of  this  penitentiary,  he  thinks  that  pris- 
oners are  more  liable  to  lung  complaints  than  any  other  form  of 
sickness. 

The  average  death  rate  of  this  prison,  for  the  past  ten  years, 
has  been  from  three  to  four  per  cent.  It  has  Iteen  greater  during 
the  last  year,  from  causes  already  explained. 

The  doctor  thinks  that  none  of  the  diseases  occurring  during 
the  year  were  due  to  any  peculiar  circumstances  connected  with 
the  prison,  except  the  cases  of  seurvy  mentioned  above,  which 
probably  resulted  from  the  want  of  a  vegetable  diet  This  oocar 
ision  of  sickness  has  been  removed  by  increasing  the  proportion 
of  vegetables  in  the  prison  ration,  and  there  is  no  probability  of  a 
recurrence  of  disease  from  the  same  cause. 

Most  of  the  persons  committed  to  this  prison,  whether  for  short 
or  moderately  long  terms,  improve  in  health  and  gain  in  weight 
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and  strength  during  the  period  of  their  incarceration.  Very  pro- 
tracted imprisonment  (such  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  S.)  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  injurious  both  to  the  bodily  and  mental  powers. 

Dr.  Staats'  testimony  is  to  the  same  eflTect  with  that  of  the 
superintendent,  viz:  that  the  showering  of  prisoners  is  very  sel- 
dom resorted  to;  though  he  informed  us  that  he  is  not  required 
to  be  present  at  the  administration  of  that  form  of  discipline. 
The  rule  is  imperative  in  the  State  prisons,  requiring  the  medical 
officer  to  be  present  in  all  such  cases.  It  is  a  wholesome  rule, 
and  should,  wo  think,  exist  and  be  enforced  wherever  this  punish- 
ment is  employed. 

The  diet  and  treatment  of  the  sick  are  entirely  within  the  con- 
trol of  the  medical  officer;  the  superintendent  has  nothing  to  do 
with  them. 

Convicts  are  placed  in  the  hospital  by  order  of  the  physician 
alone,  except  in  cases  of  sudden  emergency,  when  the  deputy 
orders  it.  Convicts  too  ill  to  work,  but  not  sick  enough  to  be 
confined  in  the  hospital,  are  allowed  to  walk  in  the  yard  or  halls, 
and  they  do  such  light  chores  as  they  are  able. 

Census  of  Pnsoners. 
Whole  number  of  prisoners  committed  during  the  year..       934 
Viz. :  716  males,  and  218  females. 

Whites,  724;  Colored,  210. 
In  confinement  at  the  beginning  of  the  year ^ 506 

Total  number  for  the  year 1,440 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence  and  in  other  ways..       919 

Leaving  in  confinement  October  31,1866 521 

Viz.:     Males,  white 281  == 

do.,   colored ^ 160 

444 

Females,  white 50 

do.,   colored 27 

77 

—      521 
The  number  of  commitments  was  greater  by  42  in  1866  than 

in  1865. 

Nativity. — Of  the  whole^ number  committed,  566  were  natives 

of  the  United  States,  and  the  remaining  368  were  foreigners* 
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Education. — Of  the  number  received,  395 — nearly  ope  half-* 
could  not  read;  170  could  read  only;  and  369  could  read  and 
write.  There  is  nothing  in  the  report  to  show  to  what  extent  the 
education  of  the  last  two  classes  had  been  carried;  probably  a 
large  proportion  had  acquired  but  an  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  the  art  of  reading.  This  shows  the  pressing  importance  of 
providing  the  means  of  secular  instruction  in  this  institution. 

Sentences. — ^The  terms  of  sentence  were  six  months  or  less  for 
602;  only  two  were  sentenced  for  terms  between  six  months  and 
a  year ;  and  the  sentences  of  the  remainder,  326,  ran  from  one 
year  to  an  imprisonment  for  life,  there  being  two  of  the  last  named 
class.  We  cannot  too  often  recur  to  the  folly  of  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  short  sentences,  nor  too  strongly  express  our  conviction  of 
their  utter  worthlessness.  Short  sentences  can  eflfect  little  or 
nothing  towards  the  reformation  of  criminals.  A  long  sentence, 
with  the  faithful  employment  during  its  continuance  of  suitable 
moral  agencies,  helps  to  "wean  them  from  evil  associations.  It 
gives  them  time  for  reflection  upon  the  folly  and  wickedness  of 
their  past  life,  and  more  thoroughly  accustoms  them  to  the  good 
habits  enforced  by  prison  restraint.  We  look  upon  sentences  of 
considerable  length  as  absolutely  essential  to  secure  anything  like 
a  general  reformation  among  prisoners ;  while  we  r^ard  short 
ones  as  not  only  quite  useless,  but  as  having  a  decidedly  mis- 
chievous tendency. 

Social  Belations. — 681  had  never  been  married;  353  were 
married  or  widowed. 

Moral  Habits. — 651  acknowledged  themselves  to  be  intempe- 
rate; 383  claimed  to  be  tempei*ate;  but  from  what  we  know  of 
prisoners,  we  presume  their  notions  of  temperance  and  intempe- 
rance to  be  somewhat  confused  and  indefinite. 

Aff€s. — 195  were  under  twenty  years  of  age;  388  were  between 
twenty  and  thirty;  163  between  thirty  and  forty;  114  between 
forty  and  fifty;  and  74  above  the  age  of  fift3% 

Offenses  cf  which  Convicted. 

Murder 13 

Manslaughter   4 

Assault  with  intent  to  kill 10 

Assault  with  intent  to  ravish 4 

Assault  with  intent  to  rob , 2 

Assault  with  dangerous  weapon .  X 
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Abduction 1 

False  pretences 2 

Robbery 4 

Burglary 13 

Burglary  and  larceny 1 

Forgery 2 

Attempt  at  forgery 1 

Grand  larceny 229 

Arson 2 

Passing  counterfeit  treasury  notes 9 

Passing  counterfeit  fractional  currency - 3 

Counterfeitiug  fractional  currency 2 

Making  and  passing  counterfeit  silver  coin 3 

Mutiny 4 

Ck)nduct  prejudicial  to  good  order  and  military  discipline.  2 

Violating  articlee  of  war 1 

Desertion ? 4 

Perjury 2 

Conspiracy  to  murder. 2 

Petit  larceny 187 

Misdemeanor 426 

934 

Finances. — The  financial  administration  of  this  prison  has  been 
an  eminent  success.  •  The  entire  cash  income  during  the  past  year 
from  all  sources,  has  been  $76,975.32,  and  the  total  expenditures 
for  all  ordinary  charges,  $52,562.83,  leaving  a  net  gain  to  the  insti- 
tution of  $24,412.49.  On  this  showing,  an  Albany  paper  has 
remarked:  **We  believe  that  no  other  penal  institution  in  the 
country  has  ever  made  such  an  exhibit  of  practical  success  and 
profitiible  management."  And  this  would  no  doubt  be  true,  if 
there  were  not  a  material  element  in  the  result  overlooked 
and  ignored.  The  earnings  of  the  convicts  by  their  labor,  which 
is  all  that  most  prisons  have  to  depend  upon  for  income,  were  only 
$47,538.02,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $5,024.81,  instead  of  the  very 
large  jprofit  of  $24,412.49  reported,  and  (certainly)  truly  and 
fairly  reported.  Now,  what  is  the  explanation  of  this  seeming 
contradiction  ?  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  one  item  of 
income,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $29,437.30,  consists  of 
moneys  received  on  account  of  the  board,  clothing,  &c.,  &c.,  of 
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United  States  convicts,  and  of  prisoners  from  other  counties  in 
the  State,  which  moneys  were  additional  to  all  income  i-eceived 
on  account  of  the  earnings  of  said  prisoners.     We  are  quite  ready 
to  admit  that  most  of  the  State  prisons  of  our  country  are  not 
self-supporting,  and,  indeed,  in  many  of  them  the  expenditures 
greatly  exceed  the  income,  though  we  do  not  believe  that  this  is, 
in  any  case,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  earnings  of  the  convicts  are 
insufficient  to  meet  the  expenses,  but  to  another  and  very  different 
fact,  viz.,  that  the  profits  of  their  labor  go  into  the  pockets  of 
contractoi-s,  instead  of  the   treasury  of  the  institution.     In  the 
State  prison  of  Maine,  where,  during  the  last  four  years,  the 
industries    have    been    managed    by    Mr.    Rice,    the    warden, 
for  the- benefit  of  the  institution,  the  aggregate  surplus  of  earn- 
ings  over  expenses   for  that  time,  with  an   average  number  of 
prisoners  less  than  100,  has  been  from  $8,000  to  $10,000.    In 
New  Hampshire,  with  about  the  same  number  of  prisoners,  and 
where  a  portion  of  them,  less  than  half,  are  worked  by  the  prison, 
there  was  last  year  a  surplus  of  about  $1,000.     In  Clinton  prison, 
in  our  own  State,  where  the  contract  system  has  been  abandoned, 
the  excess  of  earnings  over  expenditures  for  1866,  is  reported  at 
about  $3,000.  In  the  State  prison  of  Wisconsin,  in  which  the  contract 
system  has  never  obtained  a  footing,  with  an  average  of  140  con- 
victs, the  deficit  of  1866  was  but  a  fraction   over   $1,000.    In 
Massachusetts,  where  all  the  prisoners  are  worked  by  contract, 
there  was  last  year  a  surplus  of  nearly   one   thousand  dollars. 
In   Kentucky   and   Illinois,    where    the    laSor   of   the   convicts 
in  the  State  penitentiaries  is  farmed  out  to  contractors  for  a  heavy 
bonus  to  the  State,  and  all  the  expenses  of  the  prison  are  paid  by 
them,  a  term  of  four  or  five  years  is  enough  to  enable  the  con- 
tractor to  retire  with  a  handsome  fortune,  made  out  of  the  profits 
of  convict  labor.     In  all  the  above  cases  the  labor  of  the  prison- 
ers is  either  the  only  source  of  profit,  or,  if  anything  is  received 
for  the  maintenance  of  United  States  prisoners,  it  amounts  to  but 
little,  comparatively. 

This  committee  has  no  desire  to  detract  from  the  just  praise  of 
General  Pilsbury  for  his  able  and  efficient  administration  of  the 
Albany  penitentiary.  During  a  prison  administration,  extending 
through  more  than  forty  years,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes 
without  the  contract  system  in  force,  there  has  been,  we  believe, 
no  one  year  in  which  the  income  has  failed  to  meet  all  ordinary 
expenses,  and  for  the  most  it  has  been  greatly  in  excess;  insomuch 
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that,  during  the  whole  period,  the  aggregate  surplus  earnings  of 
his  prisoners  over  expenditures  have  certainly  been  over  $200,000; 
and  they  may  have  reached  nearly  or  quite  a  quarter  of  a  million. 
This  fact  we  believe  to  be  quite  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
prison  administration  in  this  or  any  other  country.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  persuaded  that  there  has  been  an  extensive  misappre- 
hension as  to  the  modxis  operandi,  by  ^ich  the  extraordinarily 
large  revenues  of  the  Albany  penitentiary  during  the  past  few 
years  have  been  obtained,  and  we  deem  it  both  right  in  itself  and 
just  to  the  officers  of  other  prisons,  that  this  misapprehension 
should  be  removed.  The  General  himself  is  not.  in  the  least 
degree,  responsible  for  it;  for  he  has  always  told  the  truth  in  his 
reports  squarely  and  honestly;  and,  indeed,  he  is  quite  incapable 
of  doing  otherwise. 

II.  STATE  PRISONS. 

The  Auburn,  Clinton,  and  Sing  Sing  prisons  were  *' visited, 
inspected  and  examined,"  aa  our  charter  requires;  and,  also,  the 
Asylum  for  Insane  Convicts  at  Auburn.  The  committee  submit 
the  results  of  their  observations  and  inquiries  in  each,  in  the  order 
in  which  they  have  just  been  mentioned. 

1.  Auburn  Prison. 

Premises  and  Buildings. — ^The  premises  at  Auburn  comprise  an 
area  of  1,000  by  500  feet,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  gray  stone, 
varying  in  height  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet.  This  wall  is 
a  solidly  built  structure,  and  forms  the  principal  protection  of  the 
prison  against  escapes;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  unwise  erection 
of  some  of  the  buildings  inside  directly  against  it,  and  in  some 
cases  extending  upward  to  within  eight  or  ten  feet  of  the  coping, 
it  might  reasonably  be  relied  on  for  complete  security.  This  last 
named  objection,  however,  was  in  process  of  removal  at  the  time 
of  our  inspection — some  of  the  structures  having  already  been 
taken  away,  and  others  being  marked  for  demolition.  When  this 
much  needed  intermural  improvement  shall  have  been  completed, 
there  will  be  a  clear  area,  of  sensible  extent,  around  the  inside  of 
the  walls,  which  will  considerably  facilitate  the  detection  and  sup. 
pression  of  attempts  at  escape.  There  has  always  been  offered  to 
convicts  confined  in  this  prison  a  means  of  escape,  in  the  presence 
of  these  buildings,  so  conveniently  near  the  walls;  but  henceforth 
they  will  find  little  to  incite  them  in  that  direction.     There  is 
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something  so  discouraging  about  undertaking  to  bore  through  six 
feet  of  almost  solid  stone  (time  and  tools  being  in  scanty  supply 
for  such  enterprises),  that  few,  except  desperate  convicts,  are 
likely  to  look  in  that  direction  for  an  outlet  toward  freedom. 
Hereafter,  therefore,  all  effoii:s  of  the  kind  will  find  themselves 
frowned  down  at  the  start;  and,  if  persisted  in,  will  furnish  those 
who  pursue  them  such  practical  **  sermons  in  stones,"  as  will  be 
likely  to  teach  patience  and  resignation.  Moreover,  the  removal 
of  the  temptation  to  escape  will,  we  are  confident,  be  of  advan- 
tage to  the  discipline  of  the  institution,  and  will,  to  some  extent, 
diminish  the  spirit  of  insubordination,  always  more  or  less  preva- 
lent where  a  hope  of  escape  is  an  ever  present  inspiration. 

The  prison  and  its  numerous  connections  and  dependencies,  in 
the  form  of  workshops,  Ac,  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  enclosure. 

In  the  prison  proper  are  1,002  cells  (six  of  which  are  of  the 
class  wnpopularly  known  as  **  dungeons  ")  arranged  back  to  back, 
in  five  tiers,  and  occupying  the  two  wings  of  the  main  building. 
These  cells  are  not  as  large  as  they  ought  to  be  (6J  feet  long,  4J 
feet  wide  and  7  feet  high),  and  their  ventilation,  although  arranged 
with  the  best  intentions  when  the  prison  was  built,  is  far  from  suf- 
ficient for  the  sanitary  requirements  of  more  modem  theories.  It 
is,  perhaps,  too  late  now  to  remedy  this  defect,  and  even  if  it  were 
attempted,  the  inmates  of  such  institutions  invariably  manifest  so 
much  repugnance  to  fresh  air,  that  they  would  probably  neutral- 
ize the  philanthropic  attempt,  by  stuflBng  stoppers  of  some  sort 
into  the  ventilating  apparatus.  In  fact  the  very  suspicion  that  the 
existing  apertures  may  admit  air  leads  to  their  being  closed  up  by 
rags,  clothes,  etc.,  in  many  instances  where  it  is  absolutely  certain 
no  current  of  air  exists. 

The  supply  of  water  to  the  prison  is  abundant,  and  is  obtained 
both  from  the  Owasco  creek  (which  runs  close  outside  the  western 
wall)  and  from  a  spring  conveniently  near.  The  creek  water  is 
not  fit  for  drinking  purposes,  being  aflfected  by  impurities;  it  is 
therefore  only  used  for  washing  and  bathing,  while  the  spring  sup- 
plies all  the  drinking  water  needed.  There  are  two  large  reser- 
voirs of  the  creek  water  in  the  prison  yard,  which  are  sometimes 
used  for  bathing,  and  another  reservoir  in  the  wash  room,  about 
12  by  15  feet  in  size,  which  is  designed  as  the  regular  bathing 
place.  The  prisoners  are  under  the  operation  of  no  special  rules 
fixing  the  time  when  they  shall  bathe,  but  they  indulge  in  (or  en- 
dure) cleanliness,  at  the  direction  of  the  physician.     It  is  but  duo 
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to  truth  to  say  that  the  means  of  bathing  at  this  prison  are  very 
defective,  and  any  systematic  use  of  them  appears  to  be  both 
infrequent  and  impracticable. 

The  drainage  here  is  sufficient  in  amount,  but  not  perfect  in  reg- 
ulation. There  is  a  large  main  sewer  emptying  into  the  Owasco 
creek,  into  which  smaller  ones  from  different  parts  of  the  premises 
discharge  their  contents. 

The  prison  is  heated  by  coal  stoves  in  the  corners  of  the  halls, 
butihe  distribution  of  heat  is  very  unequal,  while  such  a  thing  as 
uniform  temperature  throughout  the  building,  is  a  manifest  impos- 
sibility. The  previous  reports  of  our  Association  upon  this  sub- 
ject have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  men  in  the  lower  tier 
of  cells  often  qomplain  of  being  cold,  the  heat  having  risen  to  the 
ceiling  and  rendering  the  men  in  the  upper  tier  uncomfortably  warm. 
Such  a  state  of  things  is  inseparable  from  this  process  of  heating. 
The  aim  of  the  prison  officers  is  to  keep  the  temperature  at  about 
65  deg.,  but  of  course  this  is  only  possible  in  the  middle  tier  of 
cells.  In  summer  the  prison  is  kept  tolerably  cool — as  is  the  case 
in  stone  structures  usually. 

In  the  day  time  the  prison  is  well  lighted  by  the  windows, 
which  have  twenty-four  panes  of  glass  each  8  by  10  inches  in  size. 
The  jambs  between  the  windows  are  four  feet  in  width.     Although 
some  of  the  cells  are  rather  dark,  the  convicts  have  enough  light 
for  reading  even  on  cloudy  days.     At  night  the  prison  is  lighted 
by  gas  in  the  halls,  but  the  arrangement  of  the  burners  and  their 
fewness  are  such  that  only  a  small  number  of  the  prisoners  can 
read  by  their  aid.     Each  gallery,  however,  is  allowed  oil  lamps 
t\Fice  a  week,  for  about  an  hour  after  the  closing  of  the  prison,  in 
order  to  afford  light  to  those  convicts  who  are  visited  by  the  teach- 
ers on  those  evenimgs.     Convicts  who  do  not  belong  to  the  classes 
of  instruction  are  denied  this  privilege.     In  point  of  fact,  very  few 
o£  the  prisoners  could,  if  they  wished  or  were  mentally  able,  read 
at    night  under  the  existing  system.     This  we  regard  as  a  wrong 
done  to  the  inmates,  which  ought  to  be  righted  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment.    We  earnestly  commend  the  subject  to  the 
attention  of  the  authorities. 

The  cells  provided  by  law  for  dangerous  and  incorrigible  con- 
victs,  have  not  yet  been  erected  in  this  prison.  The  only  reason 
given  for  this  omission  is  the  absence  of  a  legislative  appropri- 
ation for  the  purpose.  It  is,  in  all  respects,  desirable  that  this 
la^v  should  be  complied  with,  and,  if  the  remedy  lies  alone  with 
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the  Legislature,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  further  delay  will  occur 
in  providing  it. 

Census  of  prisoners. — ^At  the  time  of  inspection  (August,  1886) 
there  were  736  prisoners  in  the  institution,  which  was  about  the 
average  for  the  previous  three  months,  but  considerably  more 
than  in  1865,  the  average  for  which  year  was  568.  The  average 
for  1866,  up  to  August,  was  682.  Your  committee  have  since 
been  advised  that  large  accessions  have  been  made  to  the  number 
ot  inmates,  as  many  as  872  being  in  the  prison  November  third, 
and  indications  then  foretokened  1,000  inmates  by  January,  1867. 

Prison  labor. — Of  the  736  prisoners  at  the  time  of  inspection,  566 
or  about  three-fourths  of  the  whole  were  employed  in  the  sei-vice  of 
contractors,  who  engage  the  labor  of  the  convicts  for  terms  of  three 
or  five  years,  at  rates  varying  from  forty  cents  to  $1.01  per  day. 
The  branches  of  manufacture  carried  on  here  are  hames,  tools, 
agricultural  machinery,  boots  and  shoes,  and  cabinet  ware.  In 
each  of  these  departments,  many  specimens  of  superior  work  are 
finished,  which  would  do  credit  to  city  shops.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  men  here  are  fnot)  made  to  pay  their 
own  way,  we  may  give  the  following  table  of  the  average  daily 
earnings  of  each  convict  employed  on  contract  in  this  prison 
during  the  past  seven  years: 

Average 
No.  of  daily 

Total  earnings.  Oonriots.  earnings. 

1859 $64,512  09  595  $.34.9 

1860 88,211  11  723  .38.9 

1861 92,144  32  729  .40.7 

1862 92,885  86  744  .40.2 

1863 87,179  49  671  .41.9 

1864 74,940  22  553  .43.6 

1865 74,601  39  417  .57.7 

Of  the  remaining  170  prisoners  not  employed  on  contract  work, 
about  60  are  old,  decrepid  and  physically  incapable  of  work. 
The  rest  with  the  exception  of  the  sick,  are  made  use  of  by  the 
State  for  the  performance  of  such  duties  as  tailoring,  cooking, 
cleaning,  building,  or  any  other  requirement  of  the  domestic 
arrangements  of  the  prison.  Some  of  the  men  on  contract  are 
able  to  finish  their  daily  tasks  in  the  forenoon,  and  are 
then,  or  at  least  were  formerly,  paid  by  the  contractors  for 
using  the  rest  of  the  time  in  what  is  called  **  over-work."  In 
this    way    some   of  them    were    able    to  earn   monej  enough 
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to  support  their  families  outside;  and  in  one  or  two  cases, 
convicts  have  left  the  prison  with  as  much  as  five  hundred  dollars 
in  their  pockets,  gained  by  this  means.  Usually,  their  chief 
incentive  to  over-work  has  been  the  hope  of  securing  money 
enough  to  compensate  some  pardon-broker  who  is  at  work  out- 
side to  manufacture  sympathy  and  influence  for  the  liberation  of 
the  prisoner.  Almost  all  have  this  hope  of  pardon,  and  they 
strain  every  nerve  to  bring  influence  to  bear,  in  their  behalf,  on 
the  governor.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  overwork  is  not  now 
dlowed  by  the  authorities  of  Auburn  prison,  and,  if  practised, 
it  miist  be  by  stealth.  It  was  found  to  interfere  seriously  with 
the  discipline. 

In  further  evidence  that  imprisonment  is  not  necessarily  impe- 
cuniosity,  or  at  least  was  not  while  over-work  was  permitted,  we 
may  repeat  the  statement  made  to  us  that  one  of  the  convicts 
remarked  that  if  allowed  to  move  about  among  his  fellow  prison- 
ers, he  would  agree  to  raise  $1,000  in  ten  minutes.  Of  course 
such  financial  facilities  are  useful  where  an  escape  is  meditated, 
or  a  pardon  arranged  for.  And  few  if  any  of  the  convicts  who 
get  away  start  off  on  a  courtship  of  the  goddess  of  Liberty  with- 
out plenty  of  money  to  carry  them  successfully  through  their  suit. 
Prisoners  who  served  in  the  late  war, — ^At  the  request  of  the 
Philadelphia  Prison  Society,  we  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  pro- 
portion of  prisoners  in  our  penal  institutions  who  served  in  the 
late  war.  In  Auburn  we  could  only  learn  generally  that  the 
proportion  was  considerable,  but  no  exact  information  could  be 
obtained. 

-Hbwr^.-7-The  prisoners  rise  in  summer  at  5.30  a.  m.,  and  march 
out  at  6.  In  winter  they  march  out  between  the  hours  of  7  and 
and  7.30  a.  m.,  rising  half  an  hour  previously.  They  go  to  bed  at 
8  o'clock  all  the  year  round.  In  summer  they  breakfast  at  6J  a. 
M.,  dine  at  12  and  sup  at  6.  In  winter  they  take  breakfast  about 
7.30,  dine  at  12  and  get  their  supper  at  4.30. 

The  Dietary. — The  food  is  of  good  quality  and  sufficient  in 
quantity.  The  bill  of  fare  is  varied  in  accordance  with  the  advice 
and  direction  of  the  prison  physician,  and  any  suggestions  onade 
by  this  officer  are  always  promptly  acted  upon.  At  breakfast  the 
prisoners  are  supplied  with  brown  bread  (which  is  of  excellent 
quality),  corned  beef,  hash  made  of  meat  or  fish,  and  coffee;  at 
dinner,  soup,  beef  or  pork,  potatoes,  rice,  barley  and  bread;  a4 
supper  bread  and  molasses^  or  mush  and  molasses;  meat  is  alsa 
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sometimes  furnished  them  at  night,  and,  when  the  occasion  demands, 
the  men  in  the  foundry  have  lunch  given  them  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  meals.  No  reasonable  complaint  can  be  made  of  the 
food  furnished  in  this  prison,  as  several  opportunities  of  inspec- 
tion have  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  your  committee. 
Monthly  bids  are  received  for  the  meat  and  flour  needed  by  the 
institution.  Meat  is  bought  partly  by  contract  and  partly  by 
open  purchases  made  by  the  warden.  The  other  supplies  are 
procured  by  the  warden. 

2'Ae  Prison  Staff. — ^Thestaff  of  oflfcersis  thus  composed:  Agent 
and  warden,  at  a  salary  of  $1,800;  principal  keeper,  $1,200; 
physician,  $1,200;  chaplain,  $1,200;  clerk,  $1,200,  kitchen 
keeper,  $1,000;  32  keepers,  $720  each;  22  guards,  600  each;  3 
teachers,  $150  each;  making  63  in  all.  These  salaries  appear  to 
your  committee  by  no  means  liberal,  more  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  subordinate  officers,  who  cannot  be  expected  to  perform 
their  arduous  and  responsible  duties  con  amore  on  such  pay,  and 
few  of  whom  could  not  earn  a  better  living  at  outside  employ- 
ments. At  all  events,  if  this  last  remark  is  not  true,  it  ought  to 
be,  or  men  worthy  of  a  higher  rate  of  compensation  should  be 
substituted  and  advanced  salaries  given  them.  The  principle 
and  practice  of  selecting  men  to  act  as  prison  keepers,  to  whom 
two  dollars  a  day  are  an  object,  should  be  at  once  abandoned,  and 
a  higher  grade  of  men  selected  for  such  positions,  to  whom  a  cor- 
respondingly higher  scale  of  salaries  could  be  reasonably  applied. 
Upon  this  subject  the  Legislature  might  take  prompt  action,  with 
the  certainty  of  advancing  the  progress  of  true  prison  reform. 

Discipline. — On  being  admitted  to  the  prison,  the  convicts  are 
not  kept  in  solitary  confinement  for  any  length  of  time  previous 
to  their  assignment  to  the  work  for  which  they  are  adapted.  The 
rules  of  the  prison  are  fully  explained  to  each  prisoner  as  soon  as 
he  enters,  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  that  section  of  the  prison 
where  he  is  placed  at  work;  and  the  commutation  law  is  also 
early  made  familiar  to  each  convict  by  the  clerk  of  the  prison. 
Grenerally,  but  not  invariably,  the  chaplain  places  himself  in  com- 
munication with  the  newly  arrived  prisoners  before  they  are  set 
at  work. 

Under  the  present  regime  the  discipline  of  the  prison  is  con- 
ducted, as  far  as  practicable  or  proper,  on  the  principle  of  kind- 
ness— much  more  so,  your  committee  incline  to  think,  than  tinder 
any  previous  management.      The  effect  of  a  discipline  of  this 
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character  is  manifestly  good,  for  the  vast  majority  of  men  are  won 
over  by  kindness.  There  is,  however,  a  small  proportion — say 
one  in  fifty — of  the  Ishmaelitish  inmates  of  this  and  similarly 
managed  institutions,  who  seem  unable  to  appreciate  or  recognize 
kindness  in  any  form.  Auburn  is  not  without  examples  of  this 
form  of  total  depravity.  Perhaps  no  more  powerful  lever  in  sus- 
taining prison  discipline,  here  as  elsewhere  in  our  State,  exists, 
than  the  commutation  law,  whose  humane  provisions  carry  hope 
to  the  heart  of  every  criminal  not  utterly  depraved,  and  inspire 
him  with  the  incentive  to  begin  a  better  life,  even  amid  the  heart- 
sickening  suiTOundings  to  which  a  previous  lawlessness  of  life 
has  condemned  him.  In  the  judgment  of  all  who  are  qualified  to 
form  an  opinion,  this  law,  judiciously  and  equitably  administered, 
is  productive  of  unqualified  good  to  the  prison,  and  consequently, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  to  society  at  large.  The  practical  interest 
taken  by  the  convicts  in  the  operation  of  the  commutation  law, 
and  its  application  to  their  individual  cases,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that,  although  they  are  not  informed,  month  by  month,  what  they 
have  gained  by  good  behavior,  they  all,  without  exception,  keep 
an  accurate  account  of  their  siatxis  under  it,  and  frequently  are  so 
correct  in  their  calculations  as  to  be  able  not  only  to  verify  the 
clerk's  account,  but  also  to  make  corrections  where  errors  exist  to 
their  disadvantage.  The  final  adjudication  of  the  time  gained  by 
the  prisoners,  under  the  law^  is  not  made  known  until  the 
approach  of  the  day  for  their  discharge;  but  meanwhile  the  con- 
vict is  seldom,  if  ever,  unable  to  post  up  his  keeper  as  to  the 
exact  date  when  his  imprisonment  should  terminate. 

The  punishments  administered  at  Auburn  are  the  Fame  as  when 
the  prison  was  last  inspected,  viz :  Showering,  yoking,  bucking, 
the  dungeon,  ball  and  chain  and  iron  cap.  Showering  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  common,  and,  to  those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
witness  its  administration  (as  your  committee  had  during  this 
year's  inspection  of  the  prison),  it  must  be  conceded  to  be  a  pun- 
ishment abundantly  severe  for  any  offence,  however  aggravated. 
The  buck  and  yoke  rival,  if  they  do  not  exceed,  the  shower  bath 
in  severity.  But  of  these  punishments  we  have  expressed  our 
opinion  in  a  former  part  of  this  report.  In  obdurate  cases,  the 
yoke  or  buck  is  sometimes  combined  with  the  dungeon. 

The  most  common  offences  for  which  punishments  are  inflicted, 
are  talking  and  attempts  to  talk.  The  iron  cap  is  the  principal 
report  in  these  cases,  and  is  said  to  be  usually  effective.    It  is 
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reitioved  inimedmtely  (as  indeed  all  punishments  cease)  upon  the 
prisoner's  acknowledgment  of  his  fault  and  his  promise  of  amend- 
ment. One  prisoner,  however,  was  pointed  out  to  your  committee, 
whose  obstinacy  made  him  wear  the  iron  cap  nearly  two  months, 
rather  than  make  the  required  acknowledgment. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  a  larger  proportionate  amount  of  pun- 
ishments in  some  of  the  shops  than  in  others,  the  quantity  being 
about  the  same  iu  all. 

The  administration  of  punishment  is  confided  to  the  principal 
keeper ;  all  inflictions  are,  however,  under  the  conti*ol  of  the  agent 
and  warden.  None  of  the  assistant  keepers  are  permitted  to  order 
punishments,  except  the  iron  cap,  for  talking  in  the  shops. 
.  The  physician  is  always  present  at  the  admim'stration  of  the 
shower  bath  and  other  severe  punishments,  iu  accordance  with 
law,  but  in  response  to  our  inquiries,  he  reports  that  no  evil  results, 
so  far  as  observed  by  him.  have  followed  showering  ;  still  there 
have  been  instances  where,  on  his  expressing  fear  of  such  conse- 
quences, this  form  of  punishment  has  been  omitted.  Nor  has  this 
oflicer  any  idea  that  the  health  of  the  prisoners  is  injuriously 
afiected  by  the  discipline  of  the  institution.  Upon  this  point  your 
committee  are  content  to  accept  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Button,  in 
whose  statements,  practice  and  intelligence  as  a  prison  physician, 
full  confidence  may  be  placed. 

The  monotony  of  prison  life  is  varied  here,  as  iu  other  State 
prisons,  by  a  qualified  observance  of  such  holidays  as  the  fourth  of 
July  and  Thanksgiving  day,  when  public  services  are  held  in  the 
chapel,  work  intermitted,  and  some  notable  changes  in  the  bill  of 
fare  made,  such  as  giving  the  prisoners  cake  and  other  unusual 
delicacies. 

Under  the  same  general  head  of  varying  the  naonotony,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  prisoners  are,  seemingly,  in  full  conuuunica- 
tion  with  the  outside  world,  so  far  as  either  general  news  or 
family  matters  are  concerned.  However  the  thing  may  be  accom- 
plished, as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  sometimes  earlier  and  better 
posted  than  their  keepers  upon  important  public  subjects  of  news. 
As  an  instance  of  this,  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln  was 
known  in  the  prison  yard  before  some  of  the  persons  in  the  office 
had  heard  of  it,  and  the  warden  was  himself  first  informed  of  the 
occurrence  by  a  convict,  who  stopped  him  in  his  rounds  to  tell 
him  of  it.  liiis  is  a  single  case  which  illustrates  the  sharpness  of 
these  men  iu  availing  themselves  of  every  means  to  keep  up  with 
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the  times,  while  laboring  under  such  marked  disadvantages.  It  is 
possible  that,  under  a  more  rigid  and  perfect  discipline,  where  the 
other  circumstances  are  favorable  (as  in  the  Albany  penitentiary, 
for  instance),  complete  ignorance  and  silence  may  be  maintained 
aniong  the  inmates.  Here,  however,  it  is  found  impracticable  to 
invent  or  execute  a  system  of  discipline  which  shall  seal  up  the 
fountains  of  know^ledge  as  to  external  events  or  individual  interests. 
The  permission  given  for  indiscriminate  visits  of  the  morbidly 
curious  public  and  the  scheming  friends  of  the  convict  (for  any 
one  can  go  through  the  institution  for  twenty-five  cents),  is,  per- 
haps, the  chief  clement  of  trouble  in  this  respect;  for  those  who 
have  an  object  to  attain  can,  by  shrewdness  and  watchfulness, 
communicate,  by  letter,  sign  or  look,  considerable  infoimation  to 
the  convict  in  whom  they  feel  an  interest.  Your  committee  were 
shown  an  entire  suit  of  clothes,  false  whiskers  and  cap  included, 
which  had  been  dropped  piecemeal,  at  recurring,  pre-arranged 
visits,  near  the  prisoner  whose  escape  they  were  intended  to  facili- 
tate. Of  course,  he  had  been,  previously  to  each  visit,  notified 
when  his  friend  would  come,  and  where  she  would  expect  to  see 
him.  In  this  case,  the  convict  successfully  secreted  the  various 
articles  as  they  were  dropped  near  him,  one  by  one,  until,  by  ac- 
cident, they  were  discovered  and  taken  away.  Dressed  in  this 
new  garb,  it  would  have  been  perfectly  easy  for  the  disguised  con- 
vict to  have  passed  all  the  keepers  and  guards,  and  thus  gone  out 
of  the  prison  without  obstruction.  This  very  man  freely  acknow- 
ledged that  he  was  in  frequent  and  unobstiiicted  correspondence 
with  his  **  woman,"  who  kept  him  fully  advised  as  to  outside  mat- 
ters, and  in  various  ways  fed  his  hopes  of  escape  by  promises  of 
outside  assistance.  Although  owning  that  one  of  the  foremen  of 
the  shop  in  which  he  worked  had  been  the  medium  of  these  com- 
munications, of  course  he  would  not  reveal  his  name;  and  even  if 
he  had,  a  convict's  word  could  not  be  taken  as  conclusive  evidence, 
and,  unless  detected  in  the  act,  no  foreman  would  be  likely  to  be 
interfered  with  for  the  irregularit3^  Of  course,  the  influx  of  visi- 
tors, whose  motives  and  designs  are  mainly  curiosity  or  something 
Tvorse,  is  an  unmixed  evil,  whose  results  are  more  manifest  at  this 
prison  than  elsewhere  among  our  State  penal  institutions.  Where, 
as  here,  a  large  proportion  of  such  visitors  are  females,  the  eflTects 
are,  beyond  description,  unfortunate,  as  may  easily  be  imagined . 
by  those  who  know  how  fruitful  and  powerful  an  agent  licentious- 
ness is  in  producing  and  nourishing  crime.     The  reformation  of 
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a  prisoner  seems  well  nigh  impossible,  where  the  indiscriminate 
admission  of  women  is  allowed  to  inflame  the  passions  of  men, 
long  kept  secluded  and  under  restraint.  If  the  Legislature  can- 
not see  the  wisdom  of  prohibiting  the  visiting  of  our  prisons  from 
mere  curiosity,  let  there  be,  at  least,  an  enactment  compelling 
such  visitors  to  remain  at  some  point  where  they  may  themselves 
be  invisible  while  gratifying  their  morbid  curiosity  upon  the  sad 
spectacle  they  have  come  to  behold.  As  to  the  evil  effects  of  the 
existing  visiting  or  exhibition  system,  all  prison  oflicers  and  prison 
reformers  are  of  one  opinion,  and  its  modification  or  discontinu- 
ance is  called  for  by  every  sentiment  of  Christian  civilization. 

JEdmcUion  of  prisoners. — Efforts,  lamentably  few  and  unsystem- 
atic to  be  sure,  are  made  to  educate  the  prisoners,  and  not  without 
an  encouraging  degree  of  success.  The  fii'st  rudiments  only,,  as  a 
general  thing,  are  attempted  to  be  taught — such  as  reading,  writing 
and  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic.  About  ten  per  cent  of  the 
convicts  are  unable  to  read  when  committed.  Three  teachers  only 
are  employed,  to  each  of  whom  some  seventy  or  eighty  prisoners 
are  assigned.  An  hour  and  a  half  daily  is  spent  by  each  teaeher 
in  imparting  instruction,  and,  under  this  manifestly  incomplete 
arrangement,  each  convict  receives  his  teacher's  attention  once  or 
twice  a  week,  in  lessons  of  from  three  to  five  minutes,  an  arrange- 
ment absurd  on  its  very  face.  Your  committee  would  urge  the 
substitution  of  a  school  system,  which  would  ensure  to  the  convict 
more  time  for  receiving  instruction,  and  in  which  the  inspiriting 
element  of  competition  might  have  a  part.  But  the  **  contract 
system,"  in  this,  as  in  every  other  plan  for  the  prisoners'  ameliora- 
tion and  reform,  makes  itself  felt  as  though  to  paralyze  every 
humane  endeavor  and  neutralize  every  reformatory  effort.  Soul, 
less  contractors,  who  have  purchased,  practically,  the  prisoners 
body,  do  not  bother  themselves  about  his  mind,  and  sturdily 
oppose  any  and  all  humane  projects  for  his  mental  and  moral 
refoiination,  where  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  least  loss  of  time 
in  carrying  them  into  practice.  The  ofiicials  of  the  Auburn  prison 
are  emphatic  in  their  testimony  as  to  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  education  of  the  convicts  and  the  desirability  of  such 
changes  in  prison  management  as  will  soonest  and  best  secure  it. 

The  practical  effects  of  sincere  endeavors  in  this  direction  are 
illustrated  by  an  incident  which  occurred  in  this  very  prison.    A 

man  by  the  name  of  Michael  G was  in  the  institution,  at  the 

time  of  inspection,  who  had  been  notoriously  a  violent,  bad-tem- 
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pered  man,  and  Exceedingly  difScult  to  manage.  In  fact,  he  had 
once  escaped  through  the  wall  and  been  recaptured.  Previous  to 
conviction,  his  only  home  had  been  the  streets  of  New  York.  His 
business  was  that  of  a  street  beggar  and  street  thief.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  notorious  reputation  as  a  hard  character,  the  present 
warden,  Mr.  Augsbury,  while  holding  the  office  of  clerk,  sought 
him  out  and  interested  himself  in  his  improvement.  Finding  that 
be  could  neither  read  nor  write,  but  that  he  would  like  to  learn,  if 
opportunity  were  aftbrded  him,  Mr.  Augsbury  bought  for  him  a 
pictorial  tract  primer,  and  taught  him  his  letters,  and  how  to  spell 
the  simpler  words.  He  made  rapid  progress;  has  learned  to  read 
tolerably  well ;  and  from  the  moment  he  began  to  take  an  interest 
in  his  studies,  has  been  remarkably  well-behaved,  and  has  con^ 
tinued  to  be  one  of  the  most  exemplary  convicts  in  the  prison. 
That  such  is  the  effect  generally  resulting  from  the  proper 
educatioxi  of  the  prisoners,  there  is  no  lack  of  irrefragable  testi- 
mony. 

There  is,  here,  a  prison  librairy  containing  between  2,000  and 
3,000  volumes  of  historical,   biographical,  religious   and   other 
standard  works,  together  with  a  proper  selection  of  miscellaneous 
books,  e^tcluding  all  trashy  and  sensational  novels.     Prisoners  may 
exchange  Iwoks  once  a  week  at  the  library,  or  oftener  among  them- 
selves.    The  distribution  is  usually  made  by  sending  a  number  of 
books,  with  a  list,  to  the  keepers  of  the  different  shops,  who  then 
allow  the  men  to  make  selections.      When  returned  they  are 
examined  by  the  keepers,  who  hold,  the  prisoners  responsible  for 
any  lack  of  care  or  neatness  in  using  them.     The  keepers  are 
accredited  with  much  kindness  to  the  men  in  procuring  them  satis- 
factory books,  and  in  furthering  their  desire  to  gather  knowledge 
from  this  source.     It  is  estimated  that  m'nety  per  cent  of  all  the 
convicts  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  library; 
occupying  the  time  gained  from  the  day's  work,  and  the  leisure  of 
Sunday,  in  perusing  the  books.     The  miserable  arrangements  for 
lighting  the  cells  undoubtedly  limit  them  in  the  further  enjoy- 
ment of  what  most  of  them  consider  a  privilege,  and  which,  fully 
enjoyed,  can  be  proved  to  be  a  most  efficient  adjunct  in  their 
mental  and  moral  improvement.     The  chaplain  of  this  prison, 
Rev.  Mr.  Ives,  freely  states  his  conviction  that  a  good  library  is 
indispensable  to  the  discipline  of  the  prison  and  the  reformation 
of  the  convicts,  and  the  whole  history  of  the  prison  reform  move 
ment  confirms  this  position.     When  your  committee  add  that  the 
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only  ground  of  complaint  they  found,  among  the  prisoners  them- 
selves, was  with  regard  to  the  insufficiency  of  light  in  the  even- 
ing, we  may  fairly  infer  that  the  knowledge  of  a  library  at  hand, 
without  their  having  a  reasonable  chance  to  enjoy  its  treasures, 
was  by  them  considered  the  harshest  treatment  they  were  sub- 
jected to.  Surely  there  can  be  no  economy,  humanity  or  wisdom, 
in  the  continuance  of  such  a  state  of  things ! 

Religious  Instruction, — Your  committee  were  assured  that  all 
the  rules  relating  to  the  chaplain,  and  his  duties,  are  fully  acted 
upon  in  this  prison.  The  chaplain  devotes  about  six  hours  daily 
to  the  performance  of  his  varied  duties,  such  as  conducting  or 
supervising  the  correspondence  of  the  convicts,  conversing  with 
them  in  his  office  or  at  their  cells,  and  giving  them  advice. 

On  the  Sabbath,  a  public  service  is  held  in  the  chapel  in  the 
morning,  and  another  in  the  hospital,  for  the  sick,  in  the  afternoon. 
Mr.  Ives  also  preaches  to  the  inmates  of  the  Insane  Asylum  on 
Sabbath  afternoons.  In  addition  to  these  public  ministrations, 
which  the  convicts  uniformly  attend  with  decorum  and  apparent 
interest,  the  chaplain  visits  many  of  the  prisoners  in  their  cells  on 
the  Sabbath,  to  converse  with  them  on  religious  subjects. 

There  is  a  Sabbath  school  regularly  maintained  in  the  prison, 
of  which  the  chaplain  is  superinterdent,  and  having  among  its 
teachers  several  students  from  the  Aubum  Theological  Seminary, 
and  the  warden  of  the  pn'son  himself.  This  latter  circumstance 
is,  in  the  judgment  of  your  committee,  an  anomaly  in  the  more 
modern  prison  history  of  this  State,  and  may  be  taken  as  an  indi- 
cation that  the  institution  at  Auburn  has  a  practical  christian  at 
its  head.  About  150  prisoners  attend  this  Sunday  school,  the 
privilege  being  accorded  to  such  as  are  selected  by  the  chaplain, 
who  issues  tickets  to  those  who  by  their  youth  or  other  character- 
istics are  judged  most  susceptible  of  religious  and  moral  influ- 
ences. Many  more  would  be  glad  to  attend,  if  there  were  room 
to  accommodate  and  teachers  to  instruct  them. 

Every  convict  who  desires  it  is  furnished  with  a  Bible,  hymn 
book  and  prayer  book.  Bibles  would  be  placed  in  every  cell, 
but  for  the  reason  that  some  of  the  prisoners  would  tear  them  up. 
Nearly  all,  however,  receive  Bibles,  very  few  of  the  cells  being 
without  them.  The  chaplain  reports  that  from  half  to  two-thirds 
of  the  convicts  read  their  Bibles  with  more  or  less  regularity. 

The  Sunday  services  in  the  chapel  are  rendered  additionally 
interesting  and  profitable  by  the  presence  of  a  prison  choir  com- 
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posed  of  sixteen  convicts,  whose  voices  are  accompanied  by  a 
melodeon,  which  is  also  in  charge  of  one  of  the  prisoners.  Quite 
generally  the  prisoners  join  in  the  "singing,  the  mellowing  influ- 
ence of  which  is  acknowledged  by  the  chaplain  as  among  the  most 
potent  elements  in  affecting  the  rugged  natures  of  the  men  with 
whom  he  has  to  deal.  Religious  tracts  are  liberally  distributed  to 
the  convicts,  but  no  papers  or  magazines,  even  though  they  be  of 
a  religious  character,  are  given  them;  in  our  opinion,  a  very 
unwise  exclusion. 

Prisoners  who  are  sick  arc  visited,  instructed,  read  to  from  the 
Bible,  and  prayed  with.  Pains  are  taken,  in  cases  of  extreme 
illness,  tonotify  friends  of  the  fact,  that  they  may  be  present,  if 
they  so  de«irc,  at  the  closing  scene.  No  burial  service,  however; 
is  held  when  a  convict  dies,  and  this  has,  latterly,  been  the  rule  in 
all  our  State  prisons,  greatly  to  the  disgrace,  we  think,  of  the 
present  prison  system,  or  rather  prison  authorities  of  the  State. 
The  body  of  a  deceased  prisoner  is  delivered  to  friends  who  call 
for  it,  or  sent  to  them,  if  they  do  not  or  cannot  come.  If  Jiot 
claimed,  the  body  is  given  into  the  hands  of  the  undertaker,  who 
deposits  it  in  the  city  burying  ground,  the  grave  being  so  marked 
as  to  be  readily  reached,  in  case  identification  or  disinterment 
become  necessary. 

The  chaplain  assured  the  committee,  that  a  goodly  number  of 
the  prisoners  make  commendable  and  encouraging  progress  in 
religious  knowledge,  though  the  majority  do  not.  Upon  the 
whole,  he  thinks  that  the  religious  influences  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  convicts  are  productive  of  good  results.  He  entertains  no 
doubt  that  real  spiritual  conversions  do  occasionall}'^  take  place 
amoug  them,  aud  assured  us  that  he  knew  of  several  who  are  now 
worthy  members  of  christian  churches,  whose  conversion  took 
place  in  prison.  In  a  still  larger  number  of  cases,  moral  reforma- 
tions take  place,  the  prisoners  on  their  discharge,  becoming  indus" 
trious  and  upright  citizens. 

The  chaplain^s  habit  is — though  the  rule  is  not,  as  we  think  it 
should  be,  an  invariable  one — to  hold  special  conversation  with 
convicts  both  on  their  entrance  and  discharge.  In  the  former  case, 
he  seeks  to  impress  upon  them  the  importance  and  utility  of  obe- 
dience to  the  prison  rules;  to  convince  theni  that  their  time  in 
prison  need  not  be  wholly  lost,  but  that  they  can  make  both  moral 
and  intellectual  improvement,  if  they  so  desire;  and  to  encourage 
them  nvith  the  assurance  that,  though  disgraced,  they  are  not  so 
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fallen  as  not  to  have  friends  who  are  ready  to  hold  out  to  them  a 
helping  hand,  if  they  try  to  do  well.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  his 
custom  to  give  them  some  little  religious  book  or  a  suitable  tract, 
and  to  try  to  impress  upon  them  the  necessity  of  living  up  to  the 
good  resolutions  formed  in  prison,  to  avoid  bad  company,  and  to 
lead  honest,  industrious  lives  after  their  release. 

Coi^espondence. — Prisoners  are  permitted  by  the  rules  to  write 
letters  only  once  in  three  months;  but,  at  their  discretion,  the 
chaplain  and  warden  relax  the  stringency  of  this  rule.  There  is 
no  restriction  as  to  the  number  of  letters  the  prisoners  are  allowed 
to  receive,  except  that  the  correspondence  on  both  sides  is  subject 
to  the  supervision  of  the  chaplain,  much  of  whose  time  is  taken 
up  with  this  branch  of  his  duties.  Almost  without  exception,  the 
inmates  write  letters  or  procure  them  to  be  written  for  them. 
These  letters  usually  express  affection  for  their  family  and  friends, 
and  are  full  of  good  resolutions  for  the  future;  nearly  all  make 
mention  of  good  treatment  and  satisfactory  fare  in  the  prisoa 
The  letters  received  by  them  are,  in  the  main,  vehicles  of  whole- 
some counsel  and  exhortations  to  repentance  and  amendment.  The 
chaplain  considers  that  the  system  of  correspondence  exeils  an 
excellent  influence  on  the  convicts.  This  oflicer,  moreover, 
avails  himself  of  the  contents  of  letters  written  by  and  to  the 
prisoners,  to  enforce  salutary  impressions  on  their  minds,  or  to 
deepen  and  render  permanent  and  effective  the  counsels  they  may 
contain. 

Health. — The  sanitary  condition  and  management  of  this  piison, 
under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  James  D.  Button,  are  highly  commenda- 
ble. In  this  officer,  your  committee  consider  that  the  State  has  a 
useful  and  intelligent  servant,  who,  in  his  sphere,  and  up  to  the 
full  measure  of  his  opportunity,  perfoims  his  important  duties 
faithfully  and  well.  The  rules  relating  to  the  phj'sician's  depart- 
ment of  the  prison  management  are,  it  is  believed,  fully  complied 
with,  that  officer  being  permitted  to  exercise  the  prerogatives  of 
his  position  in  all  matters  which  naturally  come  under  his  super- 
vision and  control.  There  are  disadvantages  connected  with  the 
prison  premises,  and  the  existing  system  of  prison  government  and 
discipline,  which,  here  perhaps  more  than  elsewhere,  increase  the 
cares  and  neutralize  the  efforts  of  a  faithful  medical  officer,  such 
as  an  imperfect  sewerage  system,  incomplete  ventilation,  unhealthy 
employment  of  convicts,  and  faulty  construction  of  some  of  the 
shops,  and  the  fact  that  the  almost  supreme  control  of  convicts  is 
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vested  in  contractors.  But  so  far  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
allow,  there  can  be  no  question  that  Dr.  Button,  fulfills  his  mission 
in  a  manner  creditable  to  himself,  beneficial  to  the  prisoners  under 
his  charge,  and  advantageous  to  the  State. 

At  the  time  of  inspection,  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  prison 
was  reported  to  be  comparatively  good,  there  being  less  sickness 
than  usual  for  the  time  of  year.     So  far  as  our  observation  ex- 
tended, and  from  subsequent  information,  we  should  judge  that 
the  health  of  the  inmates  had  been  generally  good  through  the 
past  year.     In  August,  out  of  nearly  750  men,  it  was  found  that 
only  10  were  in  hospital,  and  none  of  these  were  dangerously  or 
even  seriously  ill.     During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1866, 
only  three  prisoners  have  died — one,  aged  77,  who  died  of  con- 
gestion of  the  lungs;  one,  aged  20,  of  typhoid  fever  and  conges- 
tion of  the  brain,  and  the  third,  aged  57,  of  acute  peritonitis.     The 
most  prevalent  diseases  during  the  year  haVe  been  catarrhal  and 
bronchial  lung  affections,  with  neuralgic  and  rheumatic  attacks. 
From  the  latest  report  of  the  physician  (which,  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1866,  appears  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspectors 
of  State  Prisons),  the  following  figures  are  quoted.     They  will 
prove  that  the  office  of  prison  physician  at  Auburn  is  in  no  respect 
a  sinecure:    Number  of  applications  to  hospital  for  medical  relief 
during  the  past  year,   14,360;  number  prescribed  for,   10,452; 
number  of  days'  labor  excused,  2,555;  number  admitted  to  hos- 
pital, 114;  discharged  cured.  111:  died,  three.     Since  the  time  of 
our  visit,  we  have  learned  that  the  prisoners  have  not  enjoyed  as 
good  health  as  in  the  previous  part  of  the  year. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  this  prison  contains,  at  the  present 
time,  a  quite  numerous  class  of  inmates,  for  whose  care  and  com- 
fort, in  a  merely  humane  sense,  no  adequate  provision  appears  to 
be  made.  These  are  the  old,  blind,  infirm,  lame,  dumb,  etc. 
Among:  them  are  quite  a  number  of  old  cripples,  who  apparently 
are  anchored  here  instead  of  being  cared  for  in  the  poor-houses  of 
the  counties  from  which  they  come.  These  creatures  are  useless 
to  the  contractors,  and  require  the  time  and  labor  of  their  fellow 
prisoners  to  care  for  them.  The  prison  fare  is  unsuitable  for 
them;  the  stone  cells,  cold  and  sometimes  damp  as  they  are,  are 
not  fit  lodging  places  for  them;  they  are  emphatically  de  trop 
here,  and  if  the  county  supervisors  cannot  be  compelled  to  look 
after  these,  their  unfortunate  constituents,  the  State  would  do  well 
to  provide  for  them  in  an  institution  which  better  befits  their  con- 
[Assem.  No.  38.]  18 
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dition  than  a  prison,  which  is  expected  to  pay  its  own  expenses, 
and  where  the  contractor  rules  supreme. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  has  been  found  that  the  prisoners  at  Auburu 
maintain  a  good  degree  of  health,  and,  in  many  cases,  finally  leave 
the  institution  in  an  improved  condition.  This  may  not  be  asserted, 
however,  of  the  long  term  men,  who,  after  five  years'  confinement, 
it  is  observed,  begin  to  fall  off,  growing  less  active,  becoming  dull 
and  failing  in  general  health  and  vigor.  They  appear  to  be  worn 
down  by  toil,  and  present  indications  of  premature  old  age.  Even 
among  the  younger  prisoners,  serving  out  long  sentences,  this  is 
noticed  to  be  the  fact.  Most  of  them  require  spells  of  relief  from 
the  iron  grasp  of  the  contractor,  or  some  variation  in  the  character 
of  their  employment.  After  ten  years  of  confinement,  it  often 
becomes  indispensable  that  convicts  should  be  lodged  in  the  hos- 
pital and  supplied  with  better  nourishment  than  is  afforded  by  the 
prison  fare.  These  observations  do  not,  however,  apply  peculiarly 
to  this  institution,  but  will  bo  found  equally  applicable  to  most 
State  prisons,  where  the  contract  system  is  in  vogue. 

The  prevalence  of  bad  habits  among  the  men  here,  such  as 
onanism  and  the  like,  is  neither  greater  nor  less  than  in  past  years, 
and  calls  for  no  particular  reference  in  this  report.  In  former 
reports,  the  Prison  Association,  through  its  committees,  has  home 
abundant  testimony  upon  this  subject.  Prisons  are  not  the 
monopolists  of  these  forms  of  vice,  and  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
they  shall  be  eradicated  here,  while  even  among  persons  outside 
of  prison  walls,  and  of  respectable  repute,  they  notoriously  exer- 
cise a  baleful  sway. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  existence  of  unwholesome  in- 
fluences in  some  of  the  work-shops  of  this  prison.  In  the  emory 
wheel  shop  there  are  five  or  six  wheels  constantly  in  operation  for 
polishing  various  metallic  articles,  during  whose  revolutions  an 
almost  continual  stream  of  brilliant  sparks  is  emitted  by  each 
wheel,  filling  the  air  of  the  room  with  a  po\^dery  vapor,  causing 
an  uupleasant  odor,  and,  in  some  instances,  visibly  affecting  inju- 
riously the  health  of  the  men  here  employed.  In  the  plating 
shop,  also,  the  smoke  and  steam  from  the  furnace  are  complained 
of  by  both  keepers  and  men,  as  having  insuflicient  means  of  escape 
from  the  ai3artment.  An  aperture  in  the  ceiling,  opening  into  the 
cupola,  was  made  with  the  view  of  carrying  off  the  noxious  gases, 
but  with  no  perceptible  good  effects.  As  a  rule,"'  there  is  no  sys- 
tematic ventilation  in  any  of  the  work  rooms. 
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A  striking  illustration  of  the  effects  of  non-ventilatiou  occurred 
in  this  prison  about  three  years  ago.  During  one  cool  night,  fires 
were  made  in  the  stoves  of  the  hall  after  the  convicts  had  entered 
the  cells,  when  the  air  became  so  foul,  that  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning  some  forty  or  fifty  of  them  were  found  in  a  state  of 
partial  or  total  insensibility  and  asphyxia,  some  vomiting,  breath- 
ing hard,  <fec.,  and  they  were  only  rescued  by  taking  them  out, 
dashing  cold  over  them,  rubbing  them,  and  giving  them  fresh  air 
and  appropriate  medicines.  Twenty  or  thirty  were  unable  to 
labor  the  next  day.  These  effects  were  manifestly  from  carbonic 
acid  gas  and  other  animal  eflluvia.  Since  that  time,  before  making 
the  fires  in  the  morning,  care  is  taken  to  purify  the  air  thoroughly 
by  open  windows  and  doors  and  other  available  means,  but  there 
is  no  systematic  method  of  ventilation,  although  such  a  method 
might  easily  be  applied,  at  a  moderate  expense,  to  the  ultimate 
advantage  of  both  health  and  economy. 

2.  Clinton  Prison. 

Prison  Premises  and  Buildings, — It  is  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
ceive cf  a  more  happily  chosen  site  for  a  public  institution,  if 
sanicary  advantages  alone  are  considered,  than  that  selected  for 
the  State  prison  at  Dannemora,  in  the  county  of  Clinton.  The 
town  itself  is  situated  sixteen  miles  west  of  Plattsburgh  and  Lake 
Champlain,  and  is  reached  by  a  plank  road  of  easy  ascending 
grade,  at  whose  terminus  the  visitor  finds  himself  sixteen  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  and  occupying  a  stand-point  from 
which  a  magnificent  view  is  easily  attainable.  The  lake,  seen  from 
this  point,  seemingly  belies  the  three  hours'  ride,  by  placing  itself 
in  appearance  within  easy  reach,  while  just  behind,  and  thence 
stretching  far  south-westward,  lie,  peak  on  peak,  the  magniffcent 
Adriondack  ranges,  growing  in  the  distance  more  and  more  beauti- 
fully blue.  Across  the  lake,  the  eye  drinks  in  the  landscape  of 
Vermont,  whose  Green  Mountains  proudly  and  grandly  rear  them- 
selves as  majestic  symbols  of  the  granite-founded  patriotism  of 
that  noble  State.  In  the  midst  of  such  a  setting,  where  a  brighter 
jewel  might  fitly  find  its  congenial  home,  little  Dannemora  lurks, 
less  known  and  less  cared  for  on  her  own  account  than  because 
she  supplies  the  site  of  our  northernmost  State  prison.  Here,  on 
a  plateau  of  considerable  extent,  Clinton  prison  was  placed  some 
twenty  yeai'S  ago,  to  please  certain  of  the  political  capitalists  of 
this  section  of  the  State,   who,  owning  iron  mines  hereabouts, 
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induced  the  Legislature  to  improve  their  property  by  making  it 
the  locale  of  a  public  institution,  whose  inmates  might  be  farmed 
out  to  them  for  a  song,  under  the  system  of  contract  labor,  which 
has  for  years  retarded  the  progress  of  prison  reform  in  the  Empire 
State. 

The  site  of  the  prison  was  selected  with  reference  to  an  iron 
mine,  of  considerable  richness,  then  already  in  working  order; 
and  the  prison  building  was  erected,  by  a  detail  of  convicts  from 
Sing  Sing,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Ransom  Cook,  who, 
without  losing  a  man,  and  with  remarkable  energy  and  rapidity, 
performed  with  credit  to  himself  and  economy  to  the  State,  a 
difficult  and  arduous  service,  which  lew  men  could  have  prosecu- 
ted to  completion.  Since  its  first  establishment,  the  industrial 
resources  and  capacities  of  the  institution  have  been  developed  in 
a  manner  which  has  made  the  Clinton  prison  one  of  the  busiest 
hives  that  the  drones  of  society  were  ever  forced  to  inhabit.  Until 
last  year,  contractors  have  had  the  full  control  of  the  convicts' 
labor,  which  was  furnished  by  the  State  at  ridiculous  and  all  but 
ruinous  rates,  heavy  deficiency  bills  being  complacently  footed 
every  year,  with  the  only  compensatory  feature  that  the  men  were 
kept  hard  at  work. 

In  April  1865,  the  labor  contracts  having  expired,  the  inspect- 
ors wisely  decided  to  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and, 
purchasing  the  machinery  and  appliances  upon  the  premises,  under- 
took the  nail  making  business,  with  all  the  advantages  of  an  iron 
mine  close  at  hand,  forges,  rolling  mills,  nail  machines,  etc.  The 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  which  had  been  pi*eviously  a  part 
of  the  industry  of  the  prison,  was  also  continued,  in  a  limited 
degree,  however,  under  State  auspices.  Thus,  well  furnished  with 
machinery  and  materials,  the  agent  and  warden,  Mr.  John  Park- 
(hurst,  has  improved  the  opportunity  to  test  the  question  whether 
a  public  penal  institution  cannot  be  made  self  supporting  without 
the  baleful  influence  of  the  contract  system. 

At  the  time  of  inspection,  the  average  daily  product  of  the 
prisoners'  labor  was  two  hundred  kegs  of  nails,  worth  some  $1,200, 
or  in  the  aggregate  $375,000  per  annum.  This,  too,  in  addition 
to  the  amount  of  domestic  work  done  for  the  prison  itself,  which 
is  always  considerable.  To  accomplish  all  this  vast  labor — super- 
added to  the  supervision  of  the  prison  proper — it  is  evident  that 
peculiar  tact,  talent  and  energy  are  required  on  the  part  of  the 
agent,  and  these,  in  the  judgmentof  your  committee,  are  posseted 
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by  Mr.  Parkhurst  in  an  eminent  degree.  And,  unless  all  signs 
fail,  the  results  of  the  change  from  the  contract  system  will  make 
this  prison  not  only  a  self  supporting  institution,  but  a  source  of 
permanent  revenue  to  the  State.  In  former  years,  and  under  the 
grasping  selfishness  of  the  contractors,  the  State  has  enjoyed  the 
equivocal  privilege  of  paying  from  $30,000  to  $50,000  a  year  as 
the  difference  between  receipts  and  expenditures  in  this  one  insti- 
tution ;  so  that,  if  its  self-support  alone  is  now  secured,  the  com- 
monwealth will  be  the  gainer  by  just  this  amount  annually.  But 
working  the  convicts  profitably,  constantly  and  to  a  degree  that 
ignores  their  reformation,  is  by  no  means  the  mission  of  prison 
officers,  or  the  object  first  to  be  considered  by  the  State.  The 
facts  in  the  case  are  necessarily  alluded  to  briefly  in  this  place. 
Further  on  in  this  report,  the  contract  system  and  the  labor  ques- 
tion will  meet  with  fuller  discussion,  and  evidence  of  a  valuable  and 
trustworthy  character  will  be  presented  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Association  and  the  Legislature,  upon  which,  it  is  hoped,  bene- 
ficent action  may  be  based. 

The  prison  is  situated  upon  an  almost  level  plot  of  about  200 
acres,  belonging  to  the  State,  37  acres  of  which,  enclosed  within 
a  stockade  fence  of  twenty  feet  in  height,  furnishes  the  site  of  the 
various  prison  buildings.  The  drainage  is  excellent,  all  the  build- 
ings having  sewerage  connections  with  a  main  sewer,  six  feet  deep 
and  two  feet  wide,  which  conveys  all  the  filth  into  a  stream  not 
far  distant.  The  water  used  in  the  prison  is  of  great  purity  and 
excellent  quality,  and  in  abundant  supply  at  all  seasons.  It  comes 
from  the  mountains  which  surround  Dannemora,  and  is  brought 
to  the  premises  through  a  mile  of  pump-logs,  and  lead  and  iron 
pipes. 

The  prison  has  no  bathing  house  nor  any  reservoir  specially 
adapted  to  bathing  purposes;  there  are  a  few  bath  tubs,  but 
they  furnish  limited  facilities  for  keeping  four  or  five  hundred 
prisoners  clean,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  there  are  no  rules  or  regulations  in  force  respecting 
the  systematic  bathing  of  the  convicts.  This  is  not  a  creditable 
state  of  affairs,  and  ought  to  be  changed  with  the  least  delay  pos- 
sible. 

Unlike  Auburn,  the  Clinton  prison  is  reasonably  well  ventilated. 
Pipes  connect  each  cell  with  the  attic,  through  which,  by  perfora- 
tions in  the  cornices  in  the  buildings,  a  current  of  air  is  generally, 
but  somewhat  imperfectly  and  irregularly  kept  up.     There  are 
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openings  in  the  halls,  also,  which  assist  in  ensuring  a  free  circula- 
tioi^of  air.  In  the  winter,  the  draughts  of  air  are  found  to  he  so 
strong  in  some  of  the  pipes,  that  the  ventilating  holes  in  the  cells 
affected  are  stopped  up  by  the  prisoners  as  a  measure  of  comfort. 

The  prison  is  heated  by  steam.  Ranges  of  pipe,  seven  in  num- 
ber, run  the  whole  length  of  each  hall,  and  furnish  a  temperature 
much  more  equable  than  is  found  in  similar  institutions  where 
stoves  are  relied  on  for  heating  purposes.  The  prison  can  be 
heated  at  all  seasons,  and  with  great  convenience,  under  this  ar- 
rangement. In  winter,  the  temperature  of  the  building  is  kept  at 
about  60°  to  70°.  In  summer,  the  prison,  from  its  location  and 
structure,  is  seldom  if  ever  uncomfortably  warm. 

The  cell  building  is  abundantly  supplied  with  daylight,  which 
enters  from  sixty-seven  large  windows  in  two  rows  on  each  side, 
(the  prison  Is  590  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide);  but  at  night  the 
liffhtinor  arrano:ements  are  miserable  in  the  extreme.  What  few 
kerosene  lamps  there  are  only  serve  to  make  darkness  visible  and 
increase  the  gloom.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  of  darkness  are  made 
in  the  cases  of  men  under  instruction,  life-term  men  and  twenty 
year  men,  who  have  lights  in  their  cells  until  8  p.m.  in  winter, 
and  until  8  or  9  p.m.  in  summer.  The  average  number  of  inmates 
who  enjoy  this  privilege  is  not  over  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
tenantry  of  the  prison.  The  rest,  unable  to  see  to  read  or  do  any- 
thing else,  find  refuge  from  the  cheerlessness  and  gloom  in  their 
beds.  In  this  particular,  there  should  be  a  reform  instituted  at 
once,  as  we  have  already  urged  in  the  case  of  Auburn  prison. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  every  cell  in  a  prison  (except  those 
used  for  disciplinary  purposes),  should  not  have  its  own  gas-burner 
conveniently  placed  over  the  door,  and  kept  lighted  until  a  cer- 
tain hour  every  night.  And  where  gas  companies  are  unknown, 
as  at  Dannemora,  modern  inventions  are  not  lacking  with  which  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  There  are  very  many  prisons  in  Europe  in 
which  every  cell  has  its  light,  and  the  uniform  testimony  of  all 
able  to  form  a  trustworthy  judgment  on  the  subject  is  emphati- 
cally favorable  to  the  plan,  as  greatly  contributing  to  the  cheer- 
fulness of  the  convicts  and  the  good  discipline  of  the  institutions. 
The  Empire  State  can  well  afford  to  inaugurate  the  same  system 
in  her  now  dismal  State  prisons. 

The  cells  of  this  prison  are  538  in  number,  arranged  in  three 
tiers.  They  are  8"  feet  long,  4  feet  wide  and  6^  feet  high.  The 
cells  for  refractory  prisoners,  called  for  by  a  Legislative  enact- 
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ment,  have  not  yet  been  erected  here,  no  appropriation  having 
been  made  an  accompaninient  to  the  law,  and  some  $3,000  or 
$5,000  being  required  to  erect  the  necessary  number.  The  war- 
den is  desirous  of  compliance  with  the  law,  and  believes  the  cells 
to  be  needed  as  an  adjunct  to  the  discipline  of  the  prison,  but,  of 
course,  he  is  powerless  in  the  matter. 

Jfumberand  Employment  of  the  I^risoners — At  the  date  of  inspec- 
tion, the  number  of  prisoners  was  431,  which  was  somewhat  above 
the  average  of  the  few  preceding  months.  The  discharge  of  United 
States  prisoners,  under  the  President's  order,  has,  however,  re- 
duced the  population  of  the  prison  this  yeai*,  as  compared  with 
1865,  98  convicts  of  this  class  having  been  let  loose  upon  the  com- 
munity  at  one  time.  All*the  inmates  are  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  and  in  the  various  domestic  industries  of  the  pris- 
on. Three  hundred  and  twenty  are  engaged  in  productive  labor 
on  State  account  {i.  e.  working  in  iron).  Ninety-one  are  detailed 
as  follows:  Tailoring,  11;  shoe-making,  8;  washing,  5;  carpenter- 
ing, 10;  blacksmithing,  3;  gardening,  4;  cooks  and  waiters,  25; 
hospital  nursing,  4;  barbers,  4;  hostlera,  2;  whitewashing,  3;  soap 
boiling,  1;  lamp  lighting  1;  tinsmith,  1;  pig  keeping,  1;  in  boiler 
room,  1;  on  State  farm  and  yard,  10.  Besides  these,  six  were  at 
the  time  sick  in  hospital,  and  13  old  and  infirm,  or  from  other  causes 
unable  to  work. 

Proportion  of  Priaoners  who  had  been  Soldiers. — It  was  esti- 
mated that  145,  or  about  one-third  of  the  convicts  in  Clinton  prison, 
had  served  in  the  late  war. 

Nationality, — As  respects  the  nationality  of  the  convicts,  it  was 
found  that  the  foreign  element,  for  a  number  of  years  past,  would 
average  about  fifty  per  cent.  During  the  last  year  only  about 
one-third  were  foreigners. 

Cames  and  Classes  of  Crime. — Of  those  incarcerated  here,  care- 
ful investigation  shows,  that  perhaps,  seven-eighths  of  all,  have 
owed  their  criminal  inclination  and  acts  to  drunkenness.  In  fact, 
sherifis  have  been  known  to  deliver  to  the  custody  of  the  warden, 
convicts  who  were  at  the  time  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  inmates  of  the  prison  are  serving  out  sentences  for 
burglaries,  assaults  and  grand  larcenies.  One  young  man,  on 
being  questioned  as  to  his  crime,  with  unusual  candor,  owned 
that  he  had  been  one  of  a  party  who  had  robbed  an  express  car  of 
a  quantity  of  silks  worth  some  $30,000,  of  which  his  share  amoun- 
ted, on  division,  to  about  $3,000.     With  considerable  satisfaction 
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he  added  that  the  prosecutors  did  not  succeed  in  getting  back  the 
lost  property,  and,  for  himself  he  seemed  inclined  to  think  hia 
three  years'  term  was,  in  prospect  of  having  his  $3,000  on  his  dis- 
charge, simply  being  at  service  at  $1,000  a  year,  with  board  and 
clothes  found  him.  Of  course,  a  youth  so  hardened  in  conscience 
(he  was  only  twenty-three  years  old)  could  not  be  expected  to  ex- 
press much  contrition,  or  utter  many  promises  of  reform. 

Escapes, — From  October,  1865,  to  August,  1866,  there  were 
eight  escapes.  One  of  these  aspirants  for  freedom  was  driver  of 
a  team,  and  hid  himself  in  a  box  under  the  cinder  heap.  Another 
was  bailing  water  in  the  mine,  about  3  a.  m.,  and  upon  a  plausible 
pretext  got  away  from  his  keeper  and  scaled  the  stockade.  Two 
more  got  out  through  the  roof  of  the  hospital  at  night,  and  let 
themselves  over  the  stockade  by  a  rope.  The  fifth  was  trusted 
outside  of  the  fence  without  a  keeper,  and  so  got  away.  Only 
one  of  the  above  five  men  was  recaptured.  Three  others  escaped 
through  the  forge  drain,  but  their  taste  of  liberty  was  aggrava- 
tingly  short,  as  they  were  retaken  within  twelve  hours.  The 
rouo^hness  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  standing  reward 
for  the  recapture  of  fugitives  (an  escape  being  advertised  by  a  can- 
non salute)  make  attempts  at  escape  always  discouraging  and  gen- 
erally unsuccessful.  The  past  year,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
an  exception  to  this  rule. 

Hours, — In  summer  the  men  rise  at  5  J  a.  m.,  breakfast  at  6,  dine 
at  12,  take  supper  at  6  in  their  cells,  and  must  go  to  bed  at  8.  In 
winter,  they  get  up  at  6J,  breakfast  at  7,  take  dinner  at  12,  and 
supper  at  4^.  The  men  who  work  in  the  forge-rooms,  however, 
are  furnished  with  extra  meals.  And  as  the  industry  of  this  de- 
partment of  the  prison  knows  no  intermission,  except  upon  the 
Sabbath  and  usual  holidays,  the  workmen  in  the  night  gangs  are 
fed  at  appropriate  hours. 

The  Dietary, — The  food  is  open  to  no  objection,  either  as  re- 
spects quality  or  quantity.  So  far  as  your  committee  could  learn, 
there  were  no  complaints  from  the  convicts  on  this  score.  The 
rations  at  breakfast  consist  of  corn  bread,  potatoes,  beef  or  pork, 
and  coffee;  but  wheat  biscuit  is  provided  for  the  night  laborers 
and  men  in  the  forge  and  rolling  mill.  All  the  prisoners  get 
wheat  biscuit  on  Sunday.  At  noon  the  meal  comprises  meat  or 
soup,  potatoes  and  corn  bread,  and,  on  Monday's  and  Saturday's, 
beans.  They  have  fresh  meat  once  a  week,  and  salt  fish  once  a 
week.     In  their  season,  such  vegetables  as  onions,  turnips,  beets, 
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etc.,  are  furnished.  For  supper,  corn  bread  and  molasses  or  mush 
and  molasses  are  dealt  out.  The  supplies  are  obtained  as  at  the 
other  prisons,  the  flour  and  meal  by  monthly  proposals,  and  other 
necessaries  purchased  by  the  agent  and  warden. 

The  Prison  Staff. — The  oflBcers  of  the  prison  are  an  agent  and 
warden,  chaplain,  physician,  clerk,  two  teachers,  principal  keeper, 
18  assistant  keepers,  and  25  guards. 

Discipline. — ^About  the  same  system  is  pursued  here  as  at 
Auburn,  in  respect  to  informing  newly  arrived  prisoners  of  the 
rules  to  which  they  are  expected  to  conform,  except  that  perhaps 
it  is  not  quite  so  regularly  or  so  fully  done  as  it  might  be.  The 
commutation  law  is  explained  to  them,  and  they  are  advised  as  to 
the  loss  of  time  incurred  by  transgressions.  They  keep  account  of 
their  gains  or  losses  under  the  law. 

The  discipline  of  the  prison  is  not  rigid  nor  harsh.  In  general, 
the  treatment  is  kind,  and  kindnesp  is  the  invariable  rule  towards 
all  who  are  well-behaved.  The  results  of  such  a  system  are  found 
to  be  quite  satisfactory  in  most  cases  ;  but  there  are  men  sent  here 
who  are  not  of  the  appreciative  sort,  upon  whom  kindness  fails  to 
make  much  impression.  The  rule  of  silence  is  scarcely  attempted 
to  be  enforced,  the  peculiar  employment  of  the  men  rendering  it 
impracticable.  Permission  is  given  the  prisoners  to  talk  about 
their  work,  but  of  course,  they  improve  the  opportunity  to  give 
their  conferences  much  greater  freedom  and  variety. 

The  punishments  administered  arc  showering,  the  dark  cell,  the 
ball  and  chain  and  shaving  the  head.  A  record  is  kept  of  every 
instance  of  punishment,  in  a  book  set  ajjart  for  that  purpose,  having 
appropriate  headings  such  as  date,  name  of  convict,  keeper,  shop, 
complaint,  punishment,  remarks.  As  for  instance,  **  January  4, 
Thomas  Jenkins,  separater,  destroying  clothing,  showered  with 
one  barrel  of  water." 

The  infractions  of  rules  chiefly  take  the  form  of  talking,  fighting, 
scuflBing  and  making  unusual  noises  in  cells.  The  punishments 
are  fewest  where  the  discipline  is  strictest.  They  are  most  fre- 
quent among  the  convicts  working  in  the  nail  shop,  where  many 
young  men  are  employed.  The  nature  of  the  business  carried  on 
in  this  prison  requires  a  strict  enforcement  of  rules  against  offences, 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  discipline  may  be  said  to  be  good. 

The  power  to  remit  punishments  rests  with  the  warden  and  the 
principal  keeper.  The  latter  officer  usually  inflicts  the  punish- 
ments, although  sometimes  this  is   delegated  to  the  particular 
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keeper  in  whose  charge  the  convict  is.  There  are  obvious  objec- 
tions to  this  last  named  transfer  of  authority  and  responsibility,  in 
view  of  which  your  committee  cannot  help  condemning  its  practice 
and  urging  its  discontinuance. 

The  only  ground  of  general  complaint  among  the  inmates  of 
Clinton  prison,  so  far  as  your  committee  could  learn,  was  the  lack 
of  lights  in  the  cells  at  night.  This  occasions  a  perpetual  discon- 
tent. But  upon  this  point  enough,  perhaps,  has  already  been  said. 
Some  of  the  men  also  (and  very  naturally)  object  to  the  prison 
dress  and  the  lock-step,  both  of  which  relics  of  barbarism  seem  to 
be  grafted  upon  our  prison  system  to  a  degree  almost  beyond  the 
reach  of  reason  or  humanity.  As  means  of  degradation,  both 
desei*ve  to  be  classed  with  the  now  forbidden  **  cat,"  and  true  pro- 
gress in  prison  reform  requires  to  number  among  its  first  fruits  the 
banishment,  from  our  penal  institutions,  of  these  objectionable 
features  of  the  old  regime. 

Average  Impnsonment  of  Life-Sentence  Men. — It  furnishes  a 
somewhat  curious  commentary  upon  our  criminal  system  that  the 
average  length  of  time  served  in  prison  by  convicts  sentenced  for 
life,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  this  institution,  is  only  about  six 
yeai's.  General  Pilsbury,  of  the  Albany  penitentiary,  informed  us 
that  his  life  men  did  not  quite  reach  the  period  of  seven  years,  and 
this,  we  believe,  as  shown  by  statistics,  is  about  the  general  average. 
So  it  seems  that  many  of  the  murderers,  whose  death  sentences 
are  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life,  are  thereby,  in  most  cases, 
really  punished  less  severely  than  men  convicted  of  comparatively 
light  crimes.  Doubtless,  hundreds  of  convicts  are  serving  out 
terms  for  burglary,  robbery  and  even  grand  larceny  in  our  prisons 
long  after  convicted  murderei-s,  committed  at  the  same  time,  have 
gone  free  by  the  clemency  of  the  Governor.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, is  it  any  wonder  that  such  strenuous  efforts  are  made  by 
counsel  to  secure  the  commutation  of  the  death  sentence,  or  that 
every  long-time  prisoner  of  this  class  is  buoyed  up  by  the  hope  of 
speedy  pardon  ?  There  is,  however,  this  compensation  in  the  mat- 
ter, viz:  that  the  cherishing  a  hope  of  pardon  inspires  in  the  prison- 
er's breast,  or  at  least  developes  in  his  conduct,  a  disposition  to 
behave  himself  so  well  that  his  prison  record  shall  not  militate 
against  him  when  the  question  of  his  pardon  comes  before  the 
Executive.  Consequently,  almost  without  exception,  the  men 
under  long  term  sentences  are  among  the  best  behaved  in  these 
institutions.     Your  committee  learn,  upon  inquiry  both  here  and 
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at  Auburn,  that,  with  scarcely  a  variation,. a  preliminary  step  to 
every  pardon  is  a  request  from  the  Governor  for  information  from 
the  prison  warden  as  to  the  good  conduct  of  the  convict  whose 
pardon  is  solicited. 

Health, — In  respect  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Clinton 
prison,  your  committee  learned  that  there  had  been  but  two 
deaths  during  the  previous  year,  and  that  a  more  healthy  season 
had  never  been  known.  In  fact,  as  has  been  before  stated,  nothing 
can  exceed  the  healthfulness  of  this  locality,  and  disease  has  here, 
also,  to  combat  the  circumstance  that  active  exercise  is  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception  with  the  inmates.  Occasionally  a  man 
of  weak  constitution  is  affected  unfavorably  by  the  severity  of 
the  labor,  but,  generally  speaking,  the  men  are  toughened  and 
strengthened  by  the  mining,  forging,  and  other  processes  of  iron 
manufacture  here  pursued.  The  physician.  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Smith, 
reports  very  little  perceptible  falling  off  in  the  health  of  the  pri- 
soners, but  rather  an  improvement,  traceable  to  the  exercise  and 
the  change  from  previous  bad  habits.  All  the  co-operation  that 
the  physician  requires  for  the  proper  performance  of  his  duties,  is 
given  by  the  agent,  and  the  regulations  respecting  this  officer^s  pre- 
rogatives and  duties  are  fully  complied  with.  His  suggestions  ar 
treated  with  respect,  his  requisitions  met,  and  his  presence  at  the 
infliction  of  the  severer  punishments  is  uniform,  in  conformity  with 
the  rules.  In  these  punishments,  the  physician  interferes  where 
there  is  any  reason  to  fear  ill-results. 

Morale  Religious  and  Secular  Instruction. — The  moral  culture 
and  religious  and  secular  education  of  the  prisoners  at  Clinton  are 
under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  Mr.  Canfieldv  the  prison  chaplain, 
who  is  occupied  daily  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  -ually 
from  eight  a.  m.  till  eight  or  nine  p.  m.  The  only  public  religious 
services  are  Sabbath  school  and  ordinary  church  service  on  Sab- 
bath mornings.  The  average  att^dance  at  the  school  is  about  80, 
the  men  procuring  tickets  from  the  chaplain  for  that  purpose.  The 
teachers  are  mostly  persons  connected  with  the  prison,  although 
occasional  assistance  is  volunteered  by  outside  parties.  The  con- 
victs who  attend  manifest  a  fair  degree  of  interest  in  the  exercises, 
answering  questions  upon  Bible  subjects,  and  discussing  the  Scrip- 
ture narratives  with  considerable  intelligence.  The  chaplain 
believes  that  this  school  exerts  a  beneficial  influence,  and  that  one 
of  its  results  is  a  growing  knowledge  of,  and  interest  in,  the  Scrip- 
tures.    He  receives,  not  infrequently,  calls    from  the  convicts 
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desiring  religious  conversation — a  desire  inspired  by  the   teach- 
ings of  the  previous  Sabbath. 

On  the  death  of  a  convict,  a  burial  service  is  held  in  the  chapel, 
which  is  attended  by  all  the  men  belonging  to  the  company  to 
which  the  deceased  was  attached,  and,  unless  the  body  is  claimed 
by  friends,  it  is  buried  in  the  prison  burying  ground,  outside  the 
stockade. 

Every,  prisoner  who  can  read  is  furnished  with  a  Bible,  and 
many  of  the  men  read  their  Bibles  regularly.  A  few  refuse  the 
copy  offered  them,  but  afterwards  some  have  changed  their  minds 
and  asked  for  Bibles.  Instances  are  not  rare  where  men,  who 
have  never  before  read  God's  word,  have  become  diligent  Bible 
students,  and  evince  quite  an  interest  in  their  new  course  of  study. 

There  is  a  prison  choir,  composed  of  convicts,  who  meet  every 
Sabbath  afternoon  and  spend  an  hour  and  a  half  in  practising 
sacred  music.  A  melodeon  has  also  been  provided.  Not  many  of 
the  convicts,  however,  join  in  the  singing  during  the  public 
service.  Religious  reading,  such  as  tracts  and  the  American 
Messenger,  is  circulated  among  the  prisoners  and  welcomed  by 
them.  As  a  rule,  there  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  degree  of  pro- 
gress manifested,  practically,  in  religious  knowledge,  although 
some  of  the  prisoners  express  christian  hope — in  some  cases  with 
sincerity,  but  in  others  evidently  for  effect.  The  chaplain  id 
inclined  to  believe  that  a  considerable  number  really  become  mor- . 
ally  reformed,  and,  when  discharged,  live  upright  lives  thenceforth. 
It  is  Mr.  Canfield's  custom  to  hold  a  special  interview  with  each 
convict  as  soon  after  his  entrance  as  possible.  He  has  several 
objects  in  view  in  these  conversations.  One  is  to  make  them 
acquainted  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  prison,  particu- 
larly those  relating  to  his  own  department,  that  they  may  know 
how  to  avail  themselves  of  the  library,  correspondence,  Sabbath 
school,  and  evening  lessons  0  their  cells.  Another  is  to  learn 
their  antecedents,  to  become  acquainted  with  their  social  relations 
and  domestic  circumstances,  to  study  their  character,  to  ascertain, 
as  far  as  practicable,  the  causes  of  their  criminal  conduct,  and  on 
the  knowledge  thus  acquired  to  form  such  instructions,  counsels 
and  exhortations  as  may  seem  suited  to  each.  Still  another  object 
is  to  let  them  know  that  if  ever  they  want  advice  or  assistance,  he 
is  their  friend,  to  whom  they  are  free,  at  all  times,  to  come  with 
their  burdens  and  griefs.  The  chaplain  is  also  in  the  habit  of  con- 
versing with  the  prisoners  shortly  before  their  liberation.     The 
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object  is  to  impress  upon  them  the  importance  of  making  a  right 
start  in  life  on  their  emergence  from  the  prison;  also,  to  warn 
them  against  their  old  associations,  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks, 
and,  generally,  against  all  the  occasions  and  provocations  to  vice 
and  crime,  by  which  they  had  previously  been  led  astray.  He 
makes  it  a  special  point,  if  they  are  going  where  they  are  known, 
to  show  them  the  difficulties  they  must  expect  to  meet,  and  to 
point  out  to  them  the  ways  in  which  they  can  best  meet  and  over- 
come these  difficulties. 

The  prisoners  are  taught  reading,  spelling  and  the  rudiments 
of  arithmetic.     Two  teachers  are  employed  an  hour  and  a  half 
each  in  the  evening,  one  taking  one  side  of  the  prison,  and  the 
other  the  other.     The  number  assigned   them  varies,  as  they  are 
required  to  teach  all  who  desire  instruction.    Sometimes  not  more 
than  sixty  will  be  under  the  care  of  a  teacher,   while,    at  other 
times,  as  many  as  one  hundred   require  attention.     The  process  is 
a  slow  one,  and  certainly   susceptible  of  improvement,  for,  on 
the  average,  a  single  teacher  gives  lessons  to  only  ten  prisoners 
in  one  evening,  and  thus  occupies  from  one  to  two  weeks  in  going 
the  rounds  of  his  class;  a  modits  operandi  by  which  each  convict 
pupil  gathers  knowledge  at  the  absurd  rate  of  one  lesson  of  a 
few  minutes  continuance,  in  every  six,  eight  or  ten  days.     The 
organization  of  a  better  system   is  every  way  desirable,   and   a 
school   might  easily,  it  would  seem,  be  established  and  kept  up 
without  any  material  diversion  of  the  prisoners'  time  and  attention 
from  the  industries  of  the  institution.     Unquestionably,  the   pro- 
per education  of  these  unfortunates  should  be  a  leading  object  in 
view,  and  its  accomplishment  would  redound  to  the  ultimate  bene- 
fit of  society  at  large.     But  the  anxiety  to  make  the  prison  pay 
its  expenses  jostles  aside  such  humane   ideas,  and  the  notion  that 
prisoners  can  be  reformed  and  returned  to  society  useful  citizens 
is  made  to  give  way  to  the  financial  phase  of  the  problem.    Such 
a  barbarous  system  is   one  that  seems  like  wearing  out  human 
creatures'  lives  with  a  vengeance. 

The  library  of  the  prison  contains  2,443  volumes,  and  is  increased 
by  books  purchased  with  annual  appropriations  of  no  great 
amount.  The  chaplain  selects  and  takes  charge  of  the  books. 
The  mode  of  distributing  the  books  differs  materially  from  that 
described  as  in  use  at  Auburn,  The  books  are  given  out  only 
once  in  three  weeks.  The  prisoners  come  in  by  companies  and 
draw  out  two  books  under  the  rule,  but  when  the  chaplain  is  satis- 
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fied  that  the  books  will  be  read,  he  permits  the  prisoner  to  take 
three.  They  select  the  books  from  the  shelves,  and  not  by 
printed  catalogue.  This  method  of  distributing  the  books  is 
chosen  because  it  gives  the  chaplain  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and 
conversing  with  the  convicts,  he  being  always  present  to  superin- 
tend the  distribution. 

It  is  believed  that  the  convicts  at  Clinton  take  more  interest  in 
acquiring  knowledge  through  books,  and  in  greater  proportion 
read  what  they  can  get,  than  an  equal  number  of  laboring  men 
outside  of  the  prison  walls.  Moreover,  the  influence  of  the 
library  is  distinctly  noticeable  in  the  improved  discipline  of  the 
prison.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark  that  here,  as  in  the 
other  prisons,  the  overweening  solicitude  to  economize  expenses 
and  utilize  the  time  of  the  inmates,  robs  the  convict  of  his  oppor- 
tunity to  cultivate  the  mind  and  remould  the  character;  results 
which  would  naturally  follow,  if  the  advantages  of  a  prison 
library  and  of  systematic  instruction  were  not  practically  denied 
to  so  great  an  extent. 

Coirespondence. — ^The  superintendence  of  the  prison  corres- 
pondence lies  with  the  chaplain,  and  its  character,  method  and 
results  vary  little  from  the  description  given  in  the  report  upon 
Auburn  prison. 

Promiscuous  Visitors. — There  is  happily  so  much  difficulty  in 
reaching  Dannemora,  that  the  visits  of  merely  curious  people  are 
very  infrequent.  Clinton  prison,  consequently,  is  not  subject  to 
this  annoyance,  which  exerts  so  powerful  and  evil  an  influence 
over  the  inmates  of  both  the  other  State  prisons. 

Condition  of  a  Portion  of  the  Cells. — In  concluding  this  part  of 
their  report,  your  committee  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  circumstances  that  many  of  the  cells  of  Clinton  prison, 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  are  too  cold  and  damp  to  be  safely 
occupied.  The  halls  are  washed  twice  a  week,  and,  as  they  con- 
tinue wet  a  long  time,  the  dampness  is  communicated  to  the  cells, 
and  the  blankets  upon  the  beds  also  absorb  the  unhealthy  moisture, 
thereby  causing  colds,  rheumatism  and  sickness.  The  men,  too, 
often  come  to  their  cells  at  night,  from  the  mine  and  other  exposed 
places  about  the  premises,  with  wet  feet  and  damp  clothing,  and, 
having  no  provision  for  drying  themselves,  are  compelled  to  pass 
the  night  in  these  cells  in  a  cheerless  and  chilly  atmosphere, 
greatly  to  the  detriment  of  their  health.  In  reference  to  this 
matter,  your  committee  prosecuted  such  inquiries  as  led  them  to  a 
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conviction  that  the  facts  are  as  stated,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  evil  indicated  will  no  longer  be  allowed  to  exist  in  what 
should  be,  in  all  respects,  the  healthiest  penal  institution  in  the 
world. 

3.  Sing  Sing  Prison. 

The  State  prison  at  Sing  Sing  was  examined  by  the  committee 
in  the  month  of  October. 

Genei^ai  Condition. — Its  general  condition  as  to  discipline,  health, 
&c.,  appeared  to  have  undergone  no  material  change  since  the  last 
inspection,  unless  in  respect  to  the  first  item,  the  late  revolt  is  to 
be  regarded  as  indicative  of  an  unfavorable  alteration  in  the 
morale  of  the  management  on  the  part  of  the  officers. 

The  Revolt  in  August. — Having  mentioned  the  revolt  which 
occurred  in  this  prison  last  summer,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  a 
brief  account  of  the  same.  The  facts  were  communicated  to  us, 
under  oath,  by  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Miller,  one  of  the  contractors,  and 
an  intelligent  and  reliable  gentleman,  who  witnessed  the  whole 
scene  from  beofinninff  to  end.  Mr.  Miller  traces  the  revolt  to  the 
laxity  of  discipline,  growing  out  of  the  frequent  changes  of 
officers,  the  result  of  the  dominating  influence  of  party  politics  in 
the  government  and  administration  of  our  State  prisons.  The 
following  is  Mr.  Millei-'s  account  of  this  unfortunate  affiiir: 

**  A  revolt  of  some  kind  had  been  in  contemplation  for  at  least 
three  or  four  months  prior  to  its  actual  occurrence.  The  officers 
had  received  intimations  that  something  of  the  kind  was  in  con- 
templation. I  had  myself  r.eceived  various  intimations  to  this 
effect,  but  did  not  know  to  what  extent  the  thing  had  been  earned. 
Different  plans  had  been  canvassed.  At  one  time,  it  had  been 
proposed  to  seize  a  propeller  that  was  accustomed  to  come  to  the 
prison  wharf,  to  leave  and  take  away  freight.  Eleven  men  in  my 
shop  were  engaged  in  the  revolt,  and,  altogether,  the  number 
reached  nearly  or  quite  thirty.  Many  more  had  engaged  to  take 
part  in  the  proceeding;  but  when  the  time  came,  their  courage 
failed  them,  and  they  backed  out.  The  arrangements  for  execut- 
ing the  plan  were  concocted  in  the  chapel,  at  a  time  when  sickness 
prevailed  in  the  prison  to  such  an  extent  that  it  had  to  be  used  for 
hospital  purposes.  The  plan  finally  determined  upon  was  to  make 
a  break,  rush  past  the  guards,  and  make  their  escape  at  whatever 
point  promised  the  best  chance  of  success  at  the  time.  The  ring- 
leaders were  prisoners  by  the  name  of  Stafford,  King,  Haste, 
McGowen  and  McMulligan.     The  day  fixed  upon  was  toward  the 
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latter  end  of  Aui^ust,  and  the  hour  of  the  day  about  four  o'clock, 
p.  M.  At  this  time,  the  men  engaged  in  the  revolt,  rushed  out 
from  the  several  shops  in  which  they  were  at  work,  and,  armed 
with  knives,  chunks  of  iron,  and  whatever  they  could  seize,  made 
their  way  past  the  mess-room  and  south  foundry,  in  the  direction 
of  the  lime-kiln,  which  is  on  the  southern  boundary  of  the  prison 
premises.  I  was  in  the  warden's  office  at  the  time  when  Mr. 
Collier,  the  office-keeper,  remarked:  *There  is  a  break  among  the 
prisoners;  Mr.  Franklin,  seize  your  pistol,  and  let  us  assist  in 
quelling  the  disturbance.'  Upon  this,  all  of  us,  who  were  in  the 
office,  rushed  out  to  the  scene  of  the  disturbance.  We  went  to 
the  lime-kiln,  and  found  that  some  three  or  four  of  the  prisoners 
had  passed  the  guai*d-post  near  the  kiln,  having  driven  the  guard 
away  by  stoning  him.  By  this  time,  some  half  dozen  of  the 
guards  had  reached  the  hill  side  in  the  vicinity  of  the  scene  of 
action,  and  were  rapidly  discharging  their  carbines  at  the  convicts 
in  revolt.  I  never  saw  officei-s  behave  more  bravely  or  discharge 
their  duty  more  faithfully  than  these  men  did  upon  this  occasion. 
Not  more  than  half  an  hour  had  passed  before  the  disturbance 
was  entirely  quelled,  and  the  men  were  all  brought  back  to  the 
shops,  with  the  exception  of  one  who  had  been  killed,  and  another 
who  had  effected  his  escape.  None  of  the  guards  was  wounded, 
except  one,  who  was  somewhat  bruised  with  a  stone  that  had  been 
cast  at  him." 

Prison  Premises  and  Buildings. — The  premises  of  Sing  Sing 
prison  cover  an  area  of  77  acres,  with  a  front  on  the  Hudson  river 
of  1,419  feet.  Between  the  river  and  Hudson  River  railroad,  which 
passes  through  the  prison  grounds,  is  a  space  of  seven  or  eight 
acres,  occupied  by  the  buildings,  yards,  gardens  and  docks  belong- 
ing to  the  male  prison.  About  37  acres  are  used  for  farming  pur- 
poses. The  premises  also  contain  valuable  marble  quarries.  The 
female  prison  is  a  separate  building,  situated  on  the  hill  east  of 
the  male  prison,  on  the  other  side  of  the  railroad. 

The  drainage  of  the  prison  is  effected  by  an  open  sewer  on  the 
surface,  2^  feet  wide  and  2^  feet  deep,  extending  from  the  kitchen 
to  the  river,  and  leading  into  this  are  under  drains  from  various 
other  parts.  There  are,  also,  independent  sewers  from  several  of 
the  shops  leading  to  the  river,  by  which  means  the  drainage, 
though  not  perfect,  is  made  pretty  effectual.  The  night  tubs  are 
taken  by  the  prisoners  from  their  cells  in  the  morning  and 
emptied  into  the  river,  and  afterwards  washed  out  by  a  waiter, 
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and  two  or  three  times  a  week  they  are  cleaned   with  a  lime 
wash. 

The  water  supply  is  obtained  from  the  Croton  aqueduct,  a  spe- 
cial reservoir  for  the  prison  being  placed  on  the  hill,  making  an 
unfailing  source,  ample  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  though  insuffi- 
cient in  case  of  fire,  the  pipe  leading  from  the  reservoir  being 
only  four  inches  in  diameter,  whereas  it  should  be  at  least  eight 
inches.  In  the  yard  are  four  hydrants,  and  water  pipes  running 
into  the  main  prison  and  all  the  workshops,  from  which  the  drink- 
ing water  is  obtained  in  winter;  but  in  summer  it  is  brought  from 
a  spring  on  the  premises,  as  being  cooler. 

This  abundant  supply  of  water  has  enabled  the  authorities  to 
provide  ample  bathing  arrangements,  consisting  principally  of  a 
plunge  bath  about  thirty  feet  squai-e  and  three  feet  deep,  in  which 
forty  men  can  bathe  at  a  time.  During  one-half  the  year  the 
inmates  bathe  there  in  succession,  in  companies,  once  every  eight 
or  ten  days.  The  water  is  changed  daily.  It  should  be  changed 
with  every  new  set  of  bathers.  In  the  same  room  are  two 
ordinary  bathing  tubs,  into  which  hot  as  well  as  cold  water 
can  be  introduced.  All  the  shops,  also,  have  some  similar  tubs, 
supplied,  also,  with  both  hot  and  cold  water.  The  prisoners  are 
not  compelled  to  bathe  in  winter,  except  under  direction  of  the 
physician;  but  all  who  desire  it  are  permitted  to  bathe  once  and 
sometimes  twice  a  week.  There  is  also  a  pond  filled  with  Croton 
water  near  the  quarry,  in  which  men  who  work  there,  and  also 
those  who  work  op  the  farm  and  in  the  State  shops,  outside  the 
prison  yard,  bathe  as  often  as  once  a  week,  when  the  weather  is 
suitable. 

The  prison  is  heated  by  steam,  generated  in  the  kitchen  boilers, 
and  conducted  through  the  prison  by  iron  pipes.  The  average 
temperature  of  the  prison  could  not  be  ascertained,  no  thermome- 
ters being  kept  in  the  cell  building,  but  it  was  reported  to  us  as 
being  sufficiently  high  in  ordinary  winter  weather,  though  in 
extreme  cold  weather  it  is  not  always  as  warm  as  it  should  be. 
The  committee  were  unable  to  learn  tho  height  of  the  mercury  in 
the  heats  of  summer,  but  the  prison  is  said  to  be  the  coolest  place 
in  the  vicinity.  There  is  a  window  opposite  each  cell,  one  foot 
in  width  and  three  and  a  half  in  height.  The  number  of  cells 
is  1200,  occupying  a  building  484  by  60  feet,  in  a  center  block, 
and  are  arranged  in  six  tiers.  Each  cell  is  seven  feet  long,  three 
and  a  quarter  wide  and  seven  high. 
[Assem.  No.  38.]  19 
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One  hundred  and  fifty  gas  burners  afford  sufficient  light  for 
most  of  the  occupants  of  the  cells  to  read  by  at  night,  if  they 
stand  by  the  doors.  A  few  have  been  allowed  lamps  in  their 
cells,  but  this  discrimination  creates  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of 
those  to  whom  the  privilege  is  not  extended,  and  is  the  occasion 
of  some  others  smuggling  lights  into  their  cells,  which  they  abuse 
to  other  purposes  than  reading,  such  as  smoking,  making  tea,  <tc 
It  is  in  contemplation  to  place  burners  enough  in  the  hall  to  enable 
all  to  read  comfortably,  and  then  withdraw  this  privilege  of  hav- 
ing lamps  from  all. 

Census  of  Prtsoners.^-The  number  of  prisoners  was,  a  year 
ago  last  May,  636,  but  there  has  been  a  constant  increase  ever 
since,  the  number  being,  at  the  time  of  the  examination,  1,176, 
after  having  transferred  100  to  Clinton  prison  within  the  last  fiscal 
year,  50  of  whom  went  two  or  three  days  prior  to  the  visit. 

Prison  ioJor.— The  whole  number  employed  in  productive 
contract  labor,  was  805,  divided  as  follows  : 

I.  G.  Johnson  &  Co.,  south  foundry, 149 

S.  G.  Howe  &  Co.,  auger  shop, 103 

P.  Hayden,  north  foundry, 121 

L.  H.  Miller,  file  shop, 59 

C.  H.  Woodruff,  cabinet  shop,. 104 

Bigelow  &  Trask,  shoe  shop, : 173 

W.  M.  Sands  &  Son,  lime  shop, 4 

A.  Walker,  quarry,  &c., i. 74 

I.  I.  Lewis,  hame  shop,.- w -....•- -  18 

805 
Besides   these,  there  are  371  men  engaged  on   State   labor, 
deducting,  however,  the  aged,  crippled  and  infirm,  who  are  uuable 
to  work,  and  of  whom  the  number  is  considerable. 

At  the  time  of  inspection  the  contracts  were  all  full,  and  had 
been  for  some  time.  As  convicts  come  in,  if  there  is  no  room  for 
them  on  contracts,  they  are  put  at  work  for  the  State  as  far  as 
possible.  They  sometimes  have  to  be  kept  for  a  few  days  in  soli- 
tary confinement. 

Prisoners  who  had  served  in  the  War. — Your  committee  were 
unable  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  convicts  who  had  served 
in  the  late  war,  but  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  great 
increase  in  the  number  now  in  confinement  is  due  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  the  circumstances  of  life  and  the  depraved  habits  derived 
from  the  spirit  of  war. 
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Crimea  of  Violence. — The  fact  is  indisputable  that  a  much  larger 
number  than  formerly  of  persons  are  now  sent  to  pi'isou  for  crimes 
of  violence.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that 
while  violence  has  increased  outside,  there  is  said  to  have  been 
less  of  it  inside  the  prison  than  formerly,  with  the  exception  of 
the  revolt  that  occurred  last  summer. 

Nationality  of  the  Convicts. — ^By  the  last  report  of  the  prison 
inspectors,  to  the  legislature,  it  appears  that  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year,  September  30,  1865,  there  were  409  natives  and  375 
foreigners  in  the  prison,  which  is  about  the  usual  proportion  be- 
tween these  two  classes. 

Causes  and  JSnds  of  Crime. — ^In  the  catalogue  of  the  causes  of 
crime,  parental  neglect,  ignorance,  alcohol  and  bad  associations 
hold  the  most  prominent  rank,  the  chief  results  of  which  are 
larceny,  burglary,  assaults  and  the  destroying  of  human  life,  in 
the  form  of  either  murder  or  manslaughter. 

Security. — ^The  insecurity  of  this  prison  Is  one  of  its  most 
marked  features.  It  has  no  enclosing  wall ;  the  Hudson  River 
Railroad  runs  directly  through  the  prison  grounds,  and  very  close 
to  the  main  building ;  many  of  the  convicts  (150)  work  outside, 
in  the  quarry,  lime  kiln,  farm  and  State  shops,  all  which  circum- 
stances demand  an  unusually  large  guard,  34  in  number,  though 
no  greater  now  than  when  the  number  of  prisoners  was  not  more 
than  half  what  they  are  at  present.  The  following  facts  illustrate 
the  facilities  for  escape: 

On  the  7th  of  February  last,  a  convict  stole  a  key,  whereby  he 
unlocked  his  own  cell  and  those  of  six  others,  (the  cell  doors 
baring  single  locks);  with  a  small  jack-screw  they  shoved  aside 
one  of  the  window  bars  sufllciently  to  allow  a  man  to  squeeze 
through.  They  got  out  into  the  warden's  garden  and  went  down 
the  railroad  track  to  Tarrytown,  and  then  turned  oflf  to  the  woods. 
One  of  them  was  captured  at  Tarrytown  that  night,  and  the  other 
six  in  a  bam  at  Yonkers.  All  were  brought  back.  Another  man 
escaped  by  secreting  himself  in  a  propeller  that  had  come  to  take 
freight  to  New  York;  he  has  not  been  recaptured.  Another 
escaped  by  getting  under  the  seat  of  a  contractor's  wagon,  when 
he  was  driving  out  to  dinner  ;  he  was  retaken.  Another  escaped 
by  meanB  of  a  canal  boat  that  came  alongside  the  pnson  wharf  to 
unload  lumber.  While  lying  there,  the  convict  took  the  captain's 
boat  by  his  permission,  and  through  his  agency  passed  the  guard 
and  so  made  his  escape;    he  has  not  been  retaken.     Four  men 
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passed  out  of  the  quarry  in  consequence  of  the  guard  sleepmg  at 
his  post;  three  of  these  were  retaken.  In  January,  one  took  the 
horse  and  buggy  of  a  contractor,  drove  out  of  the  yard,  and 
went  five  or  six  miles;  being  closely  pursued,  he  abandoned 
the  team  and  took  to  the  woods.  He  went  to  Boston,  stole  a 
quantity  of  goods,  shipped  them  to  Yonkei*s,  was  followed  by  the 
police,  arrested,  taken  back  to  Boston,  tried,  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced to  Charlestown  prison  for  five  years,  where  he  is  now  serv- 
ing out  his  sentence.  Another,  a  barber,  who  was  shaving  men  at 
the  quarry,  secreted  himself  in  a  blacksmith's  bellows  (an  old  one 
not  then  in  use)  in  a  forge  near  the  quarry,  where  drills,  &c.,  are 
repaired;  he  was  retaken.  Anorther  escaped  from  the  lime  kiln, 
through  the  carelessness  of  the  guard ;  not  retaken.  Another 
escaped  from  the  shoe  shop,  in  an  unknown  manner,  and  has  not 
been  retaken.  Still  another  escaped  at  the  time  of  the  revolt  in 
August.  He  has  been  arrested  for  another  crime  in  Hudson  City, 
N.  J.,  and  is  now  Iddged  in  jail  there. 

We  have,  in  these  events,  the  strongest  possible  evidence  of  the 
temptations  offered  for  escape,  an  idea  which  must  necessarily  pre- 
vail continually  in  the  minds  of  nearly  all  the  convicts,  and  which 
is  fostered  by  the  ^absence  of  any  mural  restriction  whatever. 
Were  the  prison  premises  enclosed  by  a  suitable  wall  (which  by 
the  convict  labor  might  be  built  at  trifling  exponise),  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  money  expended  on  the  guard  required  to  watch 
them,  under  present  circumstances,  might  be  saved. 

Hours, — In  summer,  the  morning  bell  is  rung  at  five  o'clock, 
and  the  prisoners  leave  their  cells  at  6^.  In  the  short  days  of  win- 
ter, they  are  rung  up  at  6 :30,  and  the  prison  is  opened  at  7.  All  are 
required  to  go  to  bed  in  summer  at  8^,  and  in  winter  at  8  o'clock. 
In  sunmier,  they  breakfast  at  about  7,  dine  at  12,  and  sup  in  their 
cells  at  6.  In  winter,  breakfast  at  8,  dine  at  12,  and  sup  at  5;  the 
latter  meal  being  taken  a  little  earlier  when  the  day  happens  to 
be  dark  and  stormy.  The  food  is  of  good  quality  and  sufficient  in 
quantity.  All  the  food,  fuel  and  other  stores  are  purchased  by 
the  warden  at  his  discretion,  and  not  by  public  contract. 

The  Staff. — The  prison  staff  consists  of  an  agent  and  warden,  a 
principal  keeper,  chaplain,  clerk,  physician,  three  teachers,  store- 
keeper, mess  room  keeper,  48  keepers,  and  34  guards. 

Discipline — ^The  general  rules  of  the  prison  are  always  explained 
to  convicts, on  reception, by  either  the  warden  or  principal  keeper,and 
the  special  rules  and  usages  are  explained  by  the  keepers  of  the  shopa. 
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With  respect  to  the  enforcement  of  the  prison  discipline,  for  the 
first  one  or  two  offences,  punishment  is  not  usually  inflicted,  but 
the  violator  is  kindly  reasoned  with  and  advised.  If  he  continues 
to  violate  the  rules,  some  mild  punishment  is  inflicted, — such  as 
the  iron  cap,  or  one  night  in  a  dark  cell.  The  mass  of  punish- 
ments is  confined  to  veiy  few  persons.  The  great  majority  never 
get  punished. 

The  commutation  law  has  an  excellent  effect  upon  nearly  all,  a 
few  only  seeming  to  disregard  it.  The  prisoners  are  not  informed 
of  their  monthly  earnings  of  commutation,  but  they  keep  the 
record  thereof  themselves,  and  rarely  lose  the  time  once  gained, 
though  this  does  occasionally  happen. 

On  public  holidays  the  prisoners  are  allowed  the  privilege  of 
using  their  voices,  by  making  noises  and  whistling  in  their  cells, 
and  are  furnished  with  extra  rations,  such  as  pie,  cake,  apples, 
cheese,  oysters,  Ac,  the  effect  of  which  is  said  to  be  g6od  upon  most 
of  them,  but  on  some  it  is  bad,  and  in  such  cases  an  increased  amount 
of  punishment  is  usually  the  result  for  some  days  afterwards. 

All  punishments  are  recorded  according  to  rule.  They  consist, 
in  general,  of  the  shower  bath,  dark  cell,  iron  cap,  ball  and  chain, 
and,  in  cases  of  revolt,  shaving  of  the  head.  The  yoke  and  buck 
have  both  been  discarded.  Of  all  the  punishments,  the  shower 
bath  is  regarded  as  the  most  severe,  and  he^d-shaving  as  the  most 
disgraceful.  The  most  common  offences  against  the  prison  rules 
are  talking,  communicating  by  notes,  and  trading  with  each  other, 
or  with  contractors'  foremen  or  teamsters. 

No  one  shop  appears  to  require  a  larger  proportionate  amount 
of  punishments  than  the  others.  The  power  of  punishing  is  con- 
fined to  the  pnncipal  keeper,  except  that  keepers  may  put  men  in 
the  dark  cells,  and  report  the  cases  to  him.  The  physician  is 
required  to  be  present  at  every  ^ase  of  showering. 

Before  the  present  year  (1867)  the  denial  of  the  commutation 
privilege  to  United  States  convicts  withheld  from  them  one  strong 
inducement  to  good  conduct,  and  with  some  natures  it  operated 
as  an  irritant.  That  cause  of  ill-feeling  and  disorder  is  now  hap- 
pily withdrawn  by  the  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who,  on  the  representation  of  the  facts  of  the  case  by  a 
memorial  from  the  Prison  Association,  on  the  lOth  of  December 
last,  issued  an  order  authorizing  the  application  of  the  commuta- 
tion law  of  this  State  to  all  United  States  convicts  confined  in  any 
of  our  penal  institutions. 
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In  addition  to  this,  the  contract  system  is  regarded  as  a  cause 
of  misconduct  in  many  instances.  Some  kinds  of  labor  in  use 
haye  also  a  similar  tendency,  such  as  cabinet  work,  and  others 
that  require  a  large  space,  also  the  engine  rooms. 

In  the  early  part  of  October,  the  powder  magazine  at  the  quarry 
was  blown  up.  It  contained  32  kegs  of  powder,  13  of  which 
were  exploded.  The  object  was  to  effect  escape,  but  no  one  suc- 
ceeded. Some  citizens  clothes  were  found  deposited  in  the  quarry. 
The  large  piggery,  containing  140  hogs  was  burned  in  July,  con- 
suming about  25  of  the  animals.  There  is  reason  to  believe  it  was 
the  work  of  an  incendiary,  but  if  so,  he  has  not  been  discovered. 

The  rule  of  silence^  which  is  imperative  in  our  State  prisons, 
and  for  the  violation  of  which,  when  discovered,  punishment  is 
always  inflicted,  being  one  of  the  most  unnatural  of  all  the  i-equi- 
sitions  to  which  a  human  being  can  be  subjected,  it  is  found  impoa- 
sible  strictly  to  enforce,  as  the  prisoners  are  now  situated.  The 
exercise  of  the  faculty  of  speech  in  beings  endowed  with  socia- 
bility, is  almost  as  natural  as  that  of  breathing,  and  hence 
the  violation  of  the  prohibitory  law  both  by  talking  and  by  notes 
is  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and  proceeds  to  such  length  that 
the  communications  between  the  prisoners  are  believed  to  be 
mutually  corrupting ;  indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this. 

Very  few  complainis  are  made  by  convicts  against  the  officers, 
but  when  made  all  the  consideration  they  deserve  is  given  to 
them. 

Sixty-two  prisoners,  out  of  a  total  of  346  discharges  last  year, 
were  pardoned.  The  hope  of  pardon,  in  which  all  are  prone  to 
indulge,  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  effect  of  unsettling  their 
minds,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  convicts 
and  the  discipline  of  the  prison,  if  the  pardoning  power  -were 
more  sparingly  used.  The  Executive,  before  exercising  his  pre- 
rogative of  clemency,  always  requires  from  the  principal  officers 
the  antecedents  of  the  applicant,  and  consults  them  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  extending  to  him  a  pardon. 

The  character  of  the  prison  building,  the  snuill  size  of  the  cells, 
the  narrowness  of  the  halls,  the  imperfection  of  ventilation,  the 
lowness  of  the  ceilings,  the  great  number  of  tiers  of  cells,  are 
such  as  impair  the  comfort  and  convenience  not  only  of  the  con- 
victs, but  also  of  the  officers  in  the  management  of  the  institution, 
and  render  alterations  in  these  particulars  a  great  desideratum. 
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Especially  is  the  contract  system  regarded  as  a  great  obstacle  to 
the  maintenance  of  discipline. 

Gfuard  posts. — Within  the  past  two  years,  several  new  structures 
have  been  erected  for  guard  posts,  upon  an  improved  plan,  neat 
and  tasteful,  with  stoves  and  other  appliances  to  make  them 
comfortable. 

Religious  and  Secular  Instruction  and  Cotrespondence. — ^As  to 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  inmates,  this  is  devolved  solely 
upon  the  chaplain,  who  devotes  about  seven  hours  daily  to  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  which  comprise  not  only  the  usual  pulpit 
services,  but  also  the  examination  of  letters  addressed  to  the 
convicts,  and  the  preparation  of  the  answers,  and  their  other 
correspondence. 

The  public  services  in  the  chapel  consist  of  preaching  at  9  a.  m. 
on  the  Sabbath,  in  the  male  prison,  and  at  10-30  in  the  female  ; 
also  a  brief  service  every  Sabbath  morning  in  the  male  hospital, 
and  in  the  female  hospital  occasionally.  There  is  also  a  weekly 
prayer  meeting  in  both  prisons,  every  Wednesday  afternoon, 
attended  by  all  who  desire, — the  number  of  male  attendants  being 
from  50  to  60,  who  manifest  much  interest  in  the  meetings,  which 
are  regarded  as  exceedingly  beneficial.  The  sick  in  the  male 
hospital  are  visited  by  the  chaplain  every  day,  and  in  the  female 
hospital  about  once  a  week,  and  oftener  if  necessary.  The  prisoners 
are  conversed  with  by  him,  on  writing  and  library  days ;  and, 
from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  require,  they  are  sent  for  to 
come  to  his  office.  They  are  also  conversed  with  more  or  less  on 
prayer  meeting  days,  all  of  which  labors  are  received  by  the  con- 
victs with  interest. 

In  the  female  prison,  a  Sabbath  school  is  held  an  hour  previous 
to  divine  service,  which  is  attended  by  all  the  inmates,  with  much 
interest  and  usefulness,  the  matrons  being  the  teachers.  Some 
difficulties  appear  to  exist  in  the  way  of  a  male  Sabbath  school, 
which  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  may  be  soon  overcome,  as  its 
establishment  is  deemed  very  desirable. 

A  daily  public  service  of  'prayer  is  deemed  by  the  chaplain 
very  desirable;  but  the  contract  system  stands  in  the  way  of  this 
valuable  practice. 

Begular  burial  sei*vices  at  the  grave  are  conducted  by  the  chap- 
lain, attended  by  two  guards,  four  convicts,  and  sometimes  by 
other  officers.  A  notice  of  each  death,  and  of  the  circumstances 
attending  it,  is  made  by  the  chaplain,  in  the  chapel  on  the  succeed- 
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ing  Sunday,  and  this  serves  as  theo6casion  either  of  brief  practical 
remarks,  or  of  a  regular  funeral  sermon. 

When  a  sick  prisoner  is  supposed  to  be  dying,  the  chaplain  is 
generally  sent  for.  The  bodies  of  the  dead  are  reclaimed  by 
friends  when  desired,  otherwise  they  are  interred  in  the  prison 
cemetery. 

It  is  designed  that  every  prisoner  shall  be  furnished  with  a 
Bible,  and  also  with  hymn  and  prayer  books,  as  extensively  as 
desired  by  them.  The  Bibles  (it  is  said)  are  read  a  great  deal  by 
them. 

The  choir  of  the  chapel  is  composed  of  about  ten  prisoners, 
assisted  by  a  melodeon  and  a  base  viol,  both  played  by  convicts; 
the  congregation  all  join  in  the  doxology,  and  to  a  considera- 
ble extent,  also,  in  the  hymns^ — which  practice,  undoubtedly,  has 
a  soothing,  devotional,  and  beneficial  efiect. 

In  addition  to  these  religious  influences,  each  prisoner,  desiring 
it,  is  given  a  tract  when  he  takes  a  library  volume.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-five  copies  of  the  American  Messenger*  are  distributed 
monthly  in  the  male  prison,  and  twenty-five  in  the  female  depart- 
ment. Other  religious  pap^s  are  also,  sometimes,  given  out. 
Under  these  various  circumstances  of  public  and  private  instruc- 
tion, it  is  believed  that  quite  as  much  progress  in  religious  know- 
ledge is  made  as  could  be  expected. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  chaplain,  genuine  spiritual  conversions 
do  sometimes  occur,  and  when  religious  truth  does  not  take  eflfect 
to  that  extent,  moral  reformations  are  produced  in  some  cases,  so 
that  prisoners  once  addicted  to  criminal  habits,  afterwards  live 
honorably  and  respectably.  These  apparent  results,  however, 
have  to  be  received  with  caution,  for  no  doubt  many  make  pre- 
tences to  religious  feelings  for  sinister  purposes. 

The  general  conduct  of  the  prisoners,  particularly  when  in 
chapel,  or  otherwise  under  the  chaplain's  charge,  is  stated  to  be 
always  very  respectful,  as  well  as  when  in  private  conversation. 

The  prisoners  are  allowed  to  write  to  their  friends  once  in  three 
months,  and  oftener  by  special  permission  of  the  inspectors  or 
warden,  and  to  receive  all  letters  sent  them,  if  of  a  proper  char- 
acter, the  correspondence  both  ways  being  subject  to  supervision. 
About  seven-eighths  of  them  carry  on  correspondence.  There  is 
great  variety  in  the  character  of  their  letters;  some  arc  quite 
despondent,  but  for  the  most  pait  they  are  hopeful,  and  express 
good  desires  and  purposes.     A  decidedly  beneficial  influence  is,  on 
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the  whole,  exerted  on  the  prisoners  by  their  correspondence. 
Letters  received  from  friends,  and  particularly  mothers  and  listers, 
are  filled  with  good  advice.  Those  received  from  old  cronies  are 
often  of  a  difierent, character,  and  have  to  be  withheld. 

The  good  effect  of  letters  from  parents  was,  on  a  recent  occa- 
sion, demonstrated  by  a  convict  receiving  one  from  his  mother, 
when,  on  looking  at  the  superscription,  he  observed,  "chaplain, 
if  I  could  have  my  choice  between  that  letter  and  a  $100  green- 
back, I  would  take  the  letter." 

The  correspondence  of  the  prisoners  constitutes  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal moral  means  of  access  to  them,  of  which  the  chaplain  avails 
himself  to  the  utmost. 

The  same  practice  of  admitting  general  visitors  indiscriminately, 
is  followed  in  this,  as  in  the  other  State  prisons,  and  the  evil  influ- 
ences of  it  are  equally  discernible.  It  unquestionably  tends  to 
humiliate  the  convicts  and  wound  their  self-respect,  and  also  to 
obstruct  their  progress  towards  reformation,*  and  especially  is  this 
effect  produced  by  the  visits  of  females,  who  are  allowed  to  enter 
without  restriction  as  to  character  or  numbers. 

The  chaplain  is  charged  also  with  a  general  oversight  of  the 
secular  instruction  of  the  prisoners,  including  spelling,  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic.  Of  those  admitted  the  year  previous  to 
the  examination,  one-third  were  unable  to  read.  The  number  of 
teachers  employed  at  present  is  but  three,  though  the  design  is  to 
have  four;  their  instruction  is  conducted  m  the  cells,  after  leaving 
the  workshops,  each  teacher  having  assigned  to  him  certain  gal- 
leries in  which  lessons  are  given  to  all  who  need  it,  amounting  to 
about  100.  An  hour  and  a  half  for  five  days  a  week  is  devoted  to 
this  purpose.  It  is  very  plain  to  any  one  who  considers  this 
arrangement,  that  it  is  absurd  to  expect  any  important  results 
from  it.  No  convict  can  receive  more  than  one  lesson  a  fortnight, 
and  that  only,  for  a  few  minutes.  A  single  half  hour's  tuition  in 
a  room  where  all  could  listen  to  the  same  lesson,  would  undoubt- 
edly yield  a  bundled  fold  more  advantage  than  is  now  obtained 
from  triple  that  amount  of  time  and  service.  Convinced  of  the 
great  importance  of  scholastic  education,  as  one  of  the  means  of 
obtaining  a  livlihood,  both  after  as  well  as  before  incarceration, 
and  also  a  measure  of  reform,  we  believe  it  one  of  the  firat  duties 
of  the  State  to  provide  adequate  means  of  instruction  for  these 
poor  ignorant  ones,  and  that  the  present  farcical  system  should  be 
substituted  by  one  that  would  accomplish  the  object  effectually. 
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Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  officers  of  the  institution,  and  were 
it  possible  for  them  to  obviate  the  principal  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  its  accomplishment,  viz:  the  contract  system  of  labor,  they 
would  gladly  adopt  a  different  and  more  natural  method  for  the 
purpose. 

The  library  of  this  institution  contains  about  4,000  volumes,  and 
is  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  chaplain,  who  is  also  charged 
with  the  selection  of  additional  books,  for  which  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  $400  is  made  by  the  State.  The  character  of  the 
works  is,  for  the  most  part,  such  as  is  adapted  to  the  moral,  reli- 
gious and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  convicts,  embracing 
history,  biography,  travels,  religion,  general  literature  and  such 
magizines  as  Harper's,  Atlantic,  Littell's,  Knickerbocker  and  Put- 
nam's. As  some  injustice  was  thought  to  have  been  done  by  t 
playful  remark  in  the  report  of  the  committee  on  St^e  prisons, 
last  year,  we  very  cheerfully  give  place  to  the  following  explana- 
tion in  regard  to  some  matters  connected  with  the  prison  library 
by  Chaplain  Smith,  of  Sing  Sing,  in  his  annual  report,  under  date 
of  October  1,  1866:  **  A  catalogue  of  the  books  is  made  out  and 
kept  at  the  chaplain's  office,  embracing  the  name  of  each  book, 
whether  purchased  or  a  donation,  and  if  a  donation,  by  whom- 
The  annual  appropriation  is  expended  by  the  chaplain,  and  the 
name  and  price  of  each  volume  purchased,  reported  through  the 
warden  to  the  State  Comptroller,  with  each  of  whom  the  manner 
of  its  expenditure  is  kept,  with  the  proper  vouchers.  These 
statements  may  correct  any  erroneous  impressions  which  might 
arise  out  of  some  misapprehensions  which  crept  into  the  last  report 
of  the  *  Prison  Association '  concerning  prison  libraries,  and  espe- 
cially here." 

Books  from  the  secular  library  are  given  out  every  three  weeks, 
the  prisoners  going  to  the  shelves  and  selecting  such  as  they  like. 
Strictly  religious  books  may  be  drawn  every  Thursday  forenoon. 
This  mode  of  distribution  is  adopted  here,  as  in  Clinton  pHson, 
because  it  gives  the  chaplain  a  better  opportunity  of  seeing  and 
conversing  with  the  convicts. 

On  being  returned,  the  books  are  examined,  and  any  deficiency 
or  injury  of  them  forfeits  the  privilege  of  the  library.  About 
seven-eighths  of  the  convicts  aviUl  themselves  of  the  privilege. 
Their  opportunities  for  reading  are  found  in  the. shops  after  the 
completion  of  their  allotted  tasks,  and  in  their  cells  till  9  o'clock 
at  night,  and  on  Sundays.     The  observations  of  the  chi^lain  do- 
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moDstrate  that  reading  is  a  very  favorite  occupation  of  spare  time 
with  the  priaoners,  both  in  the  workshops  and  cells. 

They  are  allowed  to  receive  from  their  friends  magazines  and 
stidctly  scientific  papers,  but  not  general  newspapers. 

The  effect  of  these  privileges  of  the  library  and  of  scholastic 
instruction,  meagre  as  is  the  latter,  is  considered  by  those  most 
capable  of  judging,  as  highly  beneficial  in  every  respect;  and  it  is 
regarded  as  especially  potential  in  promoting  discipline,  and  more 
valuable  in  securing  good  conduct  than  the  shower  bath  and  all 
the  other  punishments. 

A  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  improvement  in  the  character 
of  the  prisoners  at  Sing  Sing  is  their  great  number  and  their  want 
of  classification.  Young  and  old  offenders  and  every  variety  of 
character  are  here  mingled  together  without  any  discrimination, 
and  their  large  number  renders  it  impossible  for  the  chaplain, 
warden  or  any  officer  to  know  them  all  personally,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  give  them  that  special  care  and  consideration  which 
are  an  essential  point  in  the  cultivation  of  the  finer  feelings  and 
the  disposition  to  reform.  Even  with  the  great  crowd  of  convicts, 
a  proper  classification  would  greatly  facilitate  the  labors  of  those 
who  devote  themselves  to  their  improvement. 

Sanitary  Cmiddtion. — ^As  to  the  ventilation  of  the  prison,  it  can- 
not be  said  that  there  is  any  method  whatever,  the  doors  and  win- 
dows being  the  only  reliance  for  the  purpose,  and  of  course,  with 
windows  so  very  diminutive,  that  dependance  is  a  very  poor  one. 
The  state  of  health  of  the  establishment  at  the  period  of  our  examr 
ination  was  good,  but  during  the  three  months  immediately  pre- 
ceeding,  viz. :  July,  August  and  September,  dysentary  and  diarrhoea 
prevailed  to  a  large  extent.  The  number  in  hospital,  in  October, 
at  the  time  of  visitation,  was  19,  of  whom  five  were  suffering  from 
wounds,  and  all  confined  to  bed.  About  20  others  were  disabled 
by  blindness,  hernia,  loss  of  limbs,  and  other  like  causes,  and  about 
70  were  unable  to  perform  more  than  light  work.  The  only  case 
of  insanity  was  that  of  a  U.  S.  convict,  a  man  of  good  education 
and  intelligence,  considerably  advanced  in  life,  whose  incarcera- 
tion for  an  alleged  crime  against  the  Government,  and  his  priva- 
tion of  the  social  comforts  and  relations,  which  he  had  always 
enjoyed,  were  evidently  working  upon  his  spiritual  being  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  threaten  a  permanent  derangement,  and  imparing 
his  physical  powers,  yet  not  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  require  his 
removal  to  the  asylum,  a  step  which  at  the  present  time  would 
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undoubtedty  complete  the  loss  of  mind.  His  release  from  confine- 
meut  and  return  to  his  family  and  social  life  are  believed  to  be  the  only 
means  by  which  his  mental  integrity  can  be  restored  and  preserved. 

Insanity  is  sometimes  simulated,  and  can  be  detected  only  by 
close  watching  of  the  conduct  of  the  party.  There  appears  to  be 
no  infallible  tests  for  this  purpose,  but  for  feigned  physical  diseases, 
such  as  epilepsy,  rheumatism,  inability  of  micturition  and  others, 
there  are  professional  tests,  which,  under  the  application  of  an 
expert,  cannot  fail  of  detection.  Scrofula  is  considered  by  Dr. 
Pryne,  the  medical  oflScer,  to  be  the  most  prevalent  disorder  among 
persons  confined  in  prison,  and  more  fatal  than  any  other,  and  they 
are  regarded  by  him  as  more  liable  to  rheumatism  and  consump- 
tion than  the  same  class  of  persons  outside. 

During  the  past  year  there  occurred  18  deaths,  which  was  about 
the  average  of  the  previous  years. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  prison  physician,  whose  intelligent  and 
faithful  devotion  to  his  duties  deserves  our  commendation,  no 
direct  or  immediate  sickness  could  be  reasonably  attributed  to  the 
nature  of  the  discipline,  the  diet,  the  want  of  dryness  or  warmth, 
the  character  of  the  ventilation,  excessive  toil,  or  any  other  partic- 
ular circumstance  connected  with  the  prison,  but  he  is  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  the  condition  of  the  prison  in  several  of  these  san- 
itary points  is  in  a  general  way  injurious.  The  effect  of  the  non- 
ventilation  before  alluded  to  is  decidedly  manifested  every  Mon- 
day morning  in  the  hall,  by  the  offensive  odor  at  the  time  of  the 
exit  of  the  prisoners  from  their  cells.  This  arises  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  retention  of  the  night  tubs  in  the  cells  fi-om  Sat- 
urday night  until  Monday  niorning,  without  cleansing,  none  of  the 
methods  known  to  modern  science  being  adopted  to  avoid  this 
disgusting  and  dangerous  effect.  We  would  take  this  opportunity 
to  suggest  the  application  to  these  night  tubs  of  a  recently  inven- 
ted arrangement  for  the  application  of  disinfectants  known  by  the 
name  of  The  Ready  Disinfector,  by  the  use  of  which,  at  a  very 
trifling  expense,  all  the  evils  arising  from  the  circumstance 
alluded  to  may  be  entirely  avoided.  The  means  for  effecting  this 
could  be  easily  manufactured  by  the  prisoners  themselves,  under 
proper  directions,  and  should  be  adopted  in  every  prison  where 
night  tubs  are  allowed  in  the  cells. 

Although  no  injury  is  known  to  be  attributable  to  hard  labor, 
yet  the  evil  effect  of  long  continued  labor  in  certain  attitudes  of 
body  has  been  observed  in  several  instances. 
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The  8ituation  of  the  male  prison,  at  the  base  of  a  high  hill,  and 
on  its  west  side,  where  the  sun  can  lighten  it  by  his  direct  rays 
only  during  a  few  hours  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  and  its 
immediate  proximity  to  the  river,  necessarily  causes  much  damp- 
ness in  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  producing  a  similar  effect  in 
the  interior.  The  deficiency  of  sunlight,  owing  to  the  position  of 
the  prison  and  the  smallness  of  the  windows,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  medical  officer,  contributes  not  a  little  to  the  ill  health  of  the 
prisoners.  Prisoners  of  short  sentences  do  not  manifest,  in  gen- 
eral, any  falling  off  in  health  or  strength,  and  they  are  believed 
generally  to  increase  in  weight. 

As  far  as  the  construction  of  the  buildings  admit,  and  in  respect 
to  the  beds  and  bedding,  the  wards  and  cells,  and  the  persons  of  the 
prisoners,  the  hygienic  requirements  appear  to  be  well  attended  to. 
A  change  in  the  arrangements  of  the  hospital  department,  con- 
forming to  modern  improvements,  is  much  to  be  desired.  The 
patients  are  now  all  treated  in  one  room,  whereas  separate  wards 
are  imperatively  required  for  the  proper  application  of  profes- 
sional means  of  treatment. 

The  diet  and  treatment  of  the  sick  are  entirely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  medical  officer,  and  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  ad- 
mitting those  to  the  hospital  who  complain  of  indisposition,  are 
also  submitted  to  his  judgment  Those  who  are  too  ill  to  work, 
and  yet  not  sick  enough  to  be  confined  |n  hospital,  are  excused 
from  labor  by  tickets  issued  by  the  physician,  and  remain  in  the 
shops. .  The  effect  of  punishments  is  not  regarded  by  the  doctor,  in 
general,  as  detrimental  to  their  health.  Two  cases  of  sodomy 
have  been  detected  in  this  prison,  though  none  during  the  past 
year;  this,  and  the  other  evil  habit  so  common  among  prisoners, 
are  considered  as  having  caused  a  state  of  dementia  in  several 
cases,  though  insanity,  as  a  direct  result,  has  not  been  observed  in 
any  instance. 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  one  member  of  the  committee  during  his 
investigation,  to  observe  an  extraordinary  evil  influence  upon  the 
health  of  a  few  of  the  convicts,  resulting  from  their  protracted 
confinement  in  the  dark  cells.  There  are  nine  of  these,  and  every 
one  was  occupied.  In  two  of  them  the  parties  had  been  shut  up 
twelve  days  in  succession.  When  it  is  understood  that  these  cells 
have  an  area  of  only  about  160  cubic  feet,  and  are  nearly  air-tight  and 
almost  totally  dark,  the  only  light  admitted  being  through  a  half- 
inch  fissure  at  the  top  of  the  solid  iron  doors,  the  latter  being 
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opened  only  twice  a  day  for  the  admission  of  the  bread  and  water 
diet,  and  the  bed  being  nothiug  but  loose  sawdust  covered  with 
boards,  and  consequently  giving  forth  clouds  of  dust  with  every 
motion  of  the  body  or  feet,  with  the  night-tub  keeping  constant 
company  with  its  user,  it  may  readily  be  seen  how  excessively 
foul  the  air  must  become  in  a  few  hours  ;  but  its  dreadful  condi- 
tson  after  so  many  days,  cannot  possibly  be  appreciated  except  by 
chemical  tests,  or  by  the  direct  effects  upon  the  physiological 
condition  of  the  prisoners. 

Being  almost  eirtrely  deprived  of  oxygen,  and  having  but 
little  else  than  carbonic  acid  and  other  poisonous  gases  to  breathe, 
the  vital  powers  become  necessarily  depressed  to  such  a  low 
degree,  as  scarcely  to  exist  at  all.  On  examining  one  of  these 
unfortunates,  the  pulse  was  found  greatly  below  the  natural  stand- 
ard, both  in  force  and  frequency,  the  complexion  very  pale,  the 
appetite  for  food  very  nearly  gone,  and  the  subject,  though  in  the 
erect  posture,  very  feeble  in  muscular  power. 

On  testing  the  quality  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  cell  by  lime 
water,  the  only  means  at  hand,  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  was  so  excessive  as  to  render  the  pellucid  fluid  in  a  few  min- 
utes as  opaque  and  white  as  a  strong  solution  of  milk,  while  the 
outer  air,  which  was  tested  simultaneously  produced  no  effect 
whatever  upon  it,  showing  complete  purity  in  that  paiticular. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  hospital  apartment,  exhibited  a  state  of 
great  impurity,  owing  to  the  absence  of  proper  ventilation,  an 
improvement  more  easily  accomplished  than  that  of  supplying  it 
with  proper  temperature.  We  were,  therefore,  glad  to  learn  that 
the  immediate  erection  of  a  larger  and  more  commodious  hospital 
is  in  contemplation. 

4.  Female  Prison  at  Sing  Sing. 
This  is  the  only  female  prison  for  felons  in  our  State.  It  is  so 
inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  State,  that  the  Legislature  has 
found  it  necessary  to  make  provision  by  law  for  punishing  all 
females  convicted  of  felony  in  the  7th  and  8th  judicial  districts  in 
the  local  penitentiaries  of  the  counties  of  Erie  and  Monroe.  Not- 
withstanding the  relief  thus  obtained,  the  prison  is  still  greatly 
over-crowded,  it  being  necessary  in  not  a  few  cases  to  place  two 
inmates  in  a  cell.  With  this  exception,  the  prison  appeared  to 
your  committee  to  be  well  and  ably  conducted  under  the  humane 
and  efficient  administration  of  the  matron,  Mrs.  Hubbard,  aided  by 
her  daughters  and  other  female  assbtants. 
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5.  Asylum  for  Insane  Convicts. 

Contiguous  to  the  State  prisou  at  Auburn,  and  on  what  was 
formerly  a  part  of  the  prison  premises,  stands  the  State  Asylum 
for  Insane  Convicts.  This  institution  has  been  in  operation  eight 
years,  and  is  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Charles  E.  Van  An  den,  as 
medical  superintendent.  T\\e  number  of  patients  at  the  time  of 
our  visit,  was  between  seventy  and  eighty,  of  whom  the  greater 
portion  were  suffering  from  chronic  mania.  Of  this  establishment 
we  have  nothing  to  say,  except  in  commendation.  The  buildings, 
the  grounds,  the  an*angements  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  the 
inmates,  and  the  entire  management,  both  medical  and  economic, 
seemed  to  us  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  institution  may  justly 
be  pronounced  an  ornament  and  honor  to  our  State.  Of  the  chief 
officer.  Dr.  Van  Auden,  it  may  be  said,  with  emphasis,  that  "  he  is 
the  right  man  in  the  right  place." 

We  offer  the  following  extracts  from  this  officer^s  last  annual 
report,  addressed  to  the  Inspectors  of  State  prisons,  under  date  of 
October,  1866: 

''I  trust  your  honorable  Board  will  allow  me  to  again  bring  up 
for  your  favorable  consideration  the  plan  of  an  enlargement  of  the 
purposes  and  capacities  of  this  State  charity.  In  several  of  my 
annual  reports  I  have  taken  occasion  to  refer  to  this  subject,  and 
have  spoken  of  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  further  expen- 
diture required  to  so  enlarge  its  capabilities  as  to  afford  curative 
means,  care  and  protection  to  three  times  the  number  of  its  present 
inmates.  Immediately  adjoining  the  State  property  are  grounds 
which  might  easily  be  purchased  and  incorporated  into  our  own, 
and  with  it  we  should  be  possessed  of  power  to  enlarge  our  build- 
ings and  at  the  same  time  afford  the  benefits  of  agricultural  em- 
ployment to  our  inmates;  enjoying  also  whatever  advantage  would 
accrue  from  an  increase  of  the  products  of  the  land.  I  heartily 
recommend  that  this  institution  be  thus  extended  and  so  organized 
that  it  shall  be  competent  to  receive  and  care  for  all  the  really 
criminal  insane  of  our  State. 

"The  general  condition  of  the  patients  since  my  last  report  has 
been  characterized  by  no  peculiarities  other  than  those  common 
to  us  in  preceding  years.  Three  persons  have  died — one  from 
phthisis,  one  from  convulsions,  and  one  from  senile  debility. 
With  these  exceptions,  we  have  been  remarkably  free  from  disease, 
other  than  that  connected  with  their  mental  disorders;  and  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  stating  to  you  that  we  may  have  the  satisfaction 
of  feeling  that  for  the  space  of  another  year  these  unfortunate 
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beings,  unable  to  provide  for  themselves,  have  been  comfortably 
fed  and  clothed  and  sheltered,  while  society  has  been  protected 
from  their  violence. 

**  During  the  year  the  patients  have  accomplished  their  ordinary 
amount  of  labor  in  the  several  departments  of  the  asylum,  and  the 
garden  and  grounds  have  yielded  their  usual  quantity  of  vegetable 
products. 

'*  Religious  services,  with  few  exceptions,  have  been  attended 
weekly  in  our  little  chapel,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  visitors 
to  express  their  supprise  at  so  much  quiet  attention  and  manifest 
interest  exhibited  in  these  exercises  among  the  insane.  To  the 
Rev.  B.  I.  Ives,  our  excellent  chaplain,  my  cordial  thanks  are  due 
for  the  persuasive  maimer  in  which  he  seeks  to  impart  divine 
truth,  and  for  his  patient  efforts  in  endeavoring  to  bring  within  the 
comprehension  of  these  benighted  minds  the  tender  love  and  sweet 
consolations  of  the  gospels." 

6.  Comparative  Statistics  of  the  State  Prisons. 
For  the  following  valuable  Htatistical  information  we  are  indebted 
to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  State  Prison  Inspectors  for 
1866.  We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sometimes  modifying  the 
form  of  their  tables,  but  without,  of  course,  in  any  instance  affect- 
ing the  substance  of  the  statements: 

TABLE  No.  1. 
Showing  the  number  of  convicts  in  the  several  prisons  and  State 
lunatic  asylum  for  insane  convicts^  on  the  ZQth  day  af  Septem- 
bei%  1865;  the  number  received,  dischaiyed  by  expiration  of  sen- 
tenccy  pardon^  cormnutalion,  etc.;  and  the  number  remaining  in 
the  prisons  and  asylum  at  the  close  of  the  year  ending  September 
30^A,  1866. 


prisons. 

Number   remaining    in 
prisons  and  asvlumat 
the  close  of  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  '65. 

Number  received  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year. 

Discharged  by  expira- 
tion of  sentence,  and 
deduction    for    good 
conduct. 

Discharged  by  pardon, 
commutation    and 
court. 

1 
1 

s 

£ 

1^ 

5 

SI 

si 

11 

Sing  Sing... 

784 

717 

177 

161 

91 

13 

45 
64 
65 
52 

11 

6 

1 

16 
8 
3 

1 
3 

305 

231 

168 

66 

4 

♦1,202 
753 

Auburn. ». 

515       469 

338       270 

158         71 

78          4 

Clinton 

8 

440 

Female,  Sing  Sing .... 
Asylum ...••... 

164 
70 

• .. 

Totals 

1,869  ii.5.^1 

442 

226 

19 

6 

4 

26 

774 

2,629 



*  Fifty  conyiots  transferred  to  Clinton  prison. 
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TABLE  No.  2, 
Shomnff  the  nativity  of  the  inmates  of  our  prisons^  including  the 
asylum  for  insane  convicts^  at  the  close  of  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 3Cth.  1866. 

Natives  of  thk  U.  S.         Fobbiohbbs.  Total. 

Male.    Female.  Male.      Female.  Male.      Female. 

Auburn 506  ..  247  ..  753 

Sing  Sing 648  73  554  91  1,202         164 

Clinton 295  ..  145  ..  440 

Insane  Asylum.  40  ..  30  ..                70         

Total 1,489         73  976         91  2,465         164 


TABLE  NO.  3, 

Shotoing  the  average  number  of  convicts  in  tiie  several  State  prisons 
during  each  y ear ^  for  the  last  ten  years^  and  the  yearly  average* 
Sing  Sing. 


Tean. 

M»l«. 

F.mal.. 

Anbnrn. 

Clinton. 

Asjinm. 

Total. 

1857, 

897 

84 

678 

377 

... 

2,036 

1858, 

962 

97 

712 

324 

... 

2,095 

1859, 

1,057 

123 

787 

406 

•  •  - 

2,373 

1860, 

1,173 

137 

855 

449 

48i 

2,662i 

1861, 

1,280 

143 

856 

m\\ 

62 

2,824^ 

1862, 

1,147 

130 

860 

497^^ 

78| 

2,713J 

1863, 

890iV 

124 

772,V 

434H 

80A 

2,302fi| 

1864, 

796 

147 

652 

370 

79^ 

2,044,V 

1865, 

689 

169 

529 

439 

72| 

1,898| 

1866, 
Year 

1,176 
Iv  averase 

163 

688^»j 

440 

70i 

2,537|J 
2.352A* 

TABLE  No.  4, 

Showing  the  total*  number  of  convicts  remaining  in  the  several  prisons 
on  the  30^A  September,  1866,  and  the  natw*e  of  their  convictions. 


prisons. 


'a. 


S  2. 


2s. 
§1 


®2 


|P 


s 


s 
t 
s. 

a 


t 

« 


Sing  Sing 

Siog  Singy  female  . 

AnDam 

Ctinton 

ABjlnm 


100 
SO 

130 
81 
19 


959 
144 
591 
854 
44 


81 


82 
5 

1 


1,202 
104 

763 

440 

70 


221 

01 

105 

107 


434 

29 

201 

135 


547  I  1,202 
74  I      104 


387 
148 


753 

440 

70 


Total. 


410 


2,092 


87 


40 


2,02tf       554 


849     1,150 


2,029 


[Assem.  No.  38.] 
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TABLE  No.  5, 

Shoxcing  the  numhet'  of  white  avd  colored  convicts  remaining  in 
all  the  pi'tsonsj  September*  30thy  1866;  also  the  nximbet*  of  cells 
in  each  of  the  prison. 

White.        Colored.     Indian.    Total  oonvieta.        Cells. 

Sing  Sing 1,123  79  ...  1,202  1,191 

Sing  Sing,  female..  146  18  ...  164  117 

Auburn 708  45  ...  753  992 

Clinton 408  31  1  440  544 

Asylum 57  12  1  70         

Total 2,442       185  2         2,629         2,844 


TABLE  No.  6, 

8ho2ving  the  amount  expended  fm*  all  purposes  at  the  Sing  Sing 
Male  and  Female^  Auburn  and  Clinton  prisons  and  the  Asylian, 
for  the  gear  ending  Sept.  30,  1866. 


;ing 
Mb 


ale. 


Sing  Sing 
Female. 


Aoburn. 


Clinton. 


Asylum. 


Salaries  of  officers , 

Rations 

Stock  and  material 

Printing  and  stationery  ••. 

Discharged  convicts , 

Hospital ( 

Clothing  and  bedding  . . . . , 

Building  and  repairs 

Fuel,  gas  and  oil. . . 

Hay,  grain  and  oats 

Furniture < 

Miscellaneous 

Conriot  deposits  refunded  . 


$56,723  23 
88,119  86 


1,161  83 

1,076  45 

3,641  58 

33,744  02 

11,386  77 

12,068  79 

669  65 

885  13 

8,345  25 

3,466  70 


$7,121  47 
12,457  45 


144  25 

419  95 

627  19 

3,179  62 

874  76 
1,877  41 


Total 


$220,259  36 


336  58 
110  55 


$41,907  04 

46,266  74 

2,081  33 

1,043  02 

1,536  16 

1,199  17 

19,993  63 

4,757  21 

10,10143 

249  92 

243  41 

4,022  67 


$34,061  24 

34,662  10 

787  67 

444  82 

1,147  76 

388  78 

2,177  65 

272  09 

2,688  80 


$4,504  05 
4,502  58 


352  34 
6,834  13 


80  73 

1,240  93 
850  79 

3>176  54 
190  23 
275  04 

1,043  37 


$27,149  13  $184,001  73 


$98,797  22 


$16,987  15 


TABLE  No.  7, 
Exhibiting  the  whole  amount  of  cash  received  from  all  sources  at 
the  Sing  Sing  and  Aubm*n  Prisons  for  the  year  eliding  Septem- 
ber 30th,  1866. 

Received  from.  Sing  Sing.  Auburn. 

Shoe  contract ,vl--. $18,115  00    $21,17173 


Iron 

Cabinet 

Auger 

File 

Quarry 

Lime 

Hame 


33,323  45 

14,569  82 

11,675  50 

7,817  20 

3,283  35 

1,463  27 


13,745  42 


17,332  00 
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Ree-iivcd  from                                                                        Sing  Sing.  Auburn. 

Toolcoutnict 12,865  39 

Cooper     **      -^  2,018  63 

Machine    **      -   1  21,052  05 

Miscellaneous 19,853  20  5,408  33 

For  support  of  U.  S.  convicts 11,065  51  993  63 

Convicts'  deposits 4,158  27  2,132  99 

Visitor  fund 379  75      

Carpet  contract i 119  00 

Total $125,704  32  $95^39  17 


TABLE  No.  8, 

Shotcinff  comparative  receipts  from  all  sources,  at  the  Sing  Sing 
and  Auburn  prisons,  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30^A, 
1865  and  1866. 

Receipts,  1865.    Receipts,  1866. 

Sing  Sing $94,666  33     $125,704  32 

Auburn 80,712  50         97,734  91 

Total $175,378  83     $223,439  23 

The  two  following  tables  exhibit  the  result  of  the  management 
of  Clinton  prison,  under  the  two  systems  of  contract  labor  and 
employment  by  the  State. 

TABLE  Xo.  9, 

Showing  the  total  earnings  and  expenses  of  Clinton  prison  for  nine 
years,  ending  September'  30/A,  1864. 

Excess  of 
Tears.  Bamings.  Expenses.  expenditures. 

1856 $35,126  60  $55,039  30  $19,912  70 

1857 J 26,882  58  47,947  29  21,064  71 

1858 20,668  63  55,78176  35,113  13 

1859 21,579  06  71,018  67  49,437  61 

1860 27,515  81  63,115  14  35,599  33 

1861 14,533  27  63,857  38  49,324  11 

1862 41,148  88  63,585  90  22,437  02 

1863 41,479  35  64,594  51  23,215  16 

1864 38,726  72  70,176  58  31,449  86 

Totiil $267,660  90      $555,216  53     $287,553  63 

Average $29,740  10      $61,690  72f    $31,950  40J 
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TABLE  No.  10. 

Showing  the  finances  of  Clinton  prison  during  seventeen  months 
since  the  abolishment  of  the  contract  sj/stem,  ending  September 
SOth,  1866. 

Prison  Account. 

Received  from  State  Treasurer $92,975  12 

Returned  to  State  Treasurer 5,974  60 

Due  treasury $87,000  52 

On  baud  over  September  30tb,  1865  : 
Casb,  produce,  etc. 21,159  95 


Actual  prison  deficit $65,840  57 

Manufacturing  Account. 

Received  from  treasurer $123,101  10 

Returned  to  treasurer 80,412  36 


Due  treasurer $42,688  74 

On  band  over  September  30tb,  1865- : 
Casb  and  stock  on  band  (wood,  ore,  nails,  etc.) 145,942  22 

Credit  balance 103,253  48 

Deduct  prison  deficit 65,840  57 

Credit  balance  of  prison $37,412  91 

Deduct  prison  deficit  of  1865 36, 145  27 

Net  profits  during  1865  and  '66 $1,267  64 

On  tbe  above  sbowing  tbe  inspector's  remark  : 
**  This  result  bas  been  attained  during  seventeen  montbs  experi- 
ence of  employing  tbe  convict  labor  by  tbe  State,  and  certainly  is 
a  most  profitable  result. 

**  Tbe  experiment  bas  been  made  at  tbe  prison,  costing  tbe  most 
relatively  to  support,  and  witb  tbis  favorable  result  in  tbe  infancy 
of  tbe  business,  we  may  confidently  expect  a  complete  triumph  of 
this  management  over  tbe  contract  system." 
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TABLE  No.  12, 

Shoiving  the  total  average  cost  of  supporting  each  convict  per  month 
and  pe7'  day,  in  each  of  the  prisons^  for  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30th,  1866. 

Per  month.  Per  day. 

Sing  Sing $16  81        $0  56 

Auburn 15  33  51 

Clinton 19  90  6  66.35 

TABLE  No.  13, 

Showing  the  total  average  cost  of  rations  for  each  convict  per  month 
and  pei'  day;  in  each  of  the  £nsonSy  for  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30th,  1866. 

Per  month.  Per  daj. 

Sing  Sing $7  09         $0  23.6 

Auburn 5  60  18.6 

Clinton. 7  51.3  25.4 

TABLE  No.  14, 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  cost  of  provisions  at  the 
different  prisons  for  the  years  ending  Sept.  30th,  1865,  and  SepL 
30th,  1866. 

Cost  of  Proyisions.  No.  op  Conticts. 

1866.  1866.  1865.  1866. 

Sing  Sing $65,017  58       $88,119  66       689       1,035 

Auburn 31 ,  108  02         46 ,  266  74       529  688^ 

Clinton 30,858  10        34,662  10      439  392§ 

TABLE  No.  15, 

Showing  the  comparative  amount  of  earnitigs  at  the  Sing  Sing  and 
Aubuim  pnsons  for  the  years  ending  Sept.  30th,  1865,  and  Sept. 
30th,  1866. 

1865.  ^.        Sing  Sing.  Anbnm. 

Contract  earnings $57,383  96         $74,601  39 

Miscellaneous  earnings 1 ^^     36,282  37  5,671  29 

Total $94,666  33         $80,272  68 

1866. 

Contract  earnings $90,247  59         $89,323  94 

Miscellaneous  eaniings* 35,456  73  8,410  97 

Total $125,704  32         $97,734  91 

*The  receipts  for  board  of  U.  S.  prisoners  and  the  conyiots'  deposits  are  included,  whieb 
we  presame  to  be  the  explanation  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  sum  here  given  ander 
this  head  and  that  stated  in  a  former  table. 
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Recapitulation. 

1866.  1866. 

Auburn $80,272  68  $97,734  91 

Sing  Sing 94,666  33  125,704  32 

Total $174,939  01  $223,439  23 


TABLE  No.  16, 

Showing  the  earnings  and  expenditures  of  the  female  department  of 
Sing  Sing  pmson  for  the  years  1865  and  1866,  togeth&i^  with  the 
average  number  of  convicts. 

1865.  1866. 

Total  earnings $5,236  08         $4,829  01 

Total  expenditures 29,949  36         27,149  13 

Excess  of  expenditures  over  earnings,  $24,713  28       $22,320  12 

Average  number  of  convicts 147  females.     163  females. 

On  which  the  inspectors  remark : 

**It  will  be  seen  that  although  the  average  number  of  convicts 
for  the  year  1866  is  sixteen  more  than  1865,  the  expenses  are 
$2,800.23  less. 

**  The  contract  at  this  prison  for  the  manufacture  of  gentlemen's 
clothing  is  a  success  :  the  women  working  very  cheerfully,  feeling 
that  they  are  being  educated  and  fitted  for  supporting  themselves 
when  they  leave  the  prison." 
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TABLE  No.  17, 


Showing  the  total  amounts  drawn  from  the  treasury  dnrinff  the  fiscal 
year  ending  30^A  September^  1866,  for  the  support  of  all  the 
pi'isons;  the  total  amounts  returned  to  tfie  treasury ,  the  cash 
deficiency  of  each,  and  the  cash  value  of  the  stock  on  hand, 
September  SOth,  1866,  over  that  on  hand  September  30M,  1865, 
and  amounts  expended  for  buildings,  new  jnatei'ials,  cBc,  now  on 
hand. 


Drafto. 

Depoeito. 

Cash 

Ezcets  of 

Expended 

deficiency. 

cash 

yalae  of 

stock. 

for  bond- 
ings, new 
material, 
Ac.,  now 
on  hand. 

Sinir  Sinff*  male ..••.••.•• 

$219,885  78 
27,689  55 

$124,647  22 

$94,738  56 

$67  88  til. 386  77 

BingSing,  female 

4,829  01 

22,860  54 

516  94 

1,211  34 

Aoburn  .   ..t*....!..**** 

18«,525  90 
92,975  12 

95,839  17 
5,974  60 

40,686  73 
87,000  52 

2,525  17 
21,159  95 

18,976  18 
12,449  64 

Clinton  

Clinton,  mannf.  aoooont.. 

123,101  10 

80,412  36 

42,688  74 

101,894  97 

8,370  00 

15,937  15 

15,937  15 

192  72 

Total 

$615,614  60 

$311,702  36  IS30S.Q12  S4 

$126,357  63 

$52,393  93 

' 

From  total  cash  deficiency  of  the  treasury $303,912  24 

Deduct  excess  of  cash  value  of  stock.  $126,357  63 

Expended  for  buildings,  &c 52 ,  393  93 

178,751  56 

Actual  cost  of  all  the  prisons  to  the  State,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30th,  1866 $125,160  68 


TABLE  No.  18, 

Showing  the  cost  or  profit  to  the  State,  on  the  above  basis  of  each 
of  the  several  pnsons,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  30, 
1866. 


PRISONS. 


Cash  deficiency  Cash  valae  of 
to  the  treas-  new  build'gs, 
nry.  Ac,  and  ex- 

cess of  cash 
valne  of  stock 


Actual  cost  to.  Profits  to  the 
the  state.  SUte. 


Sing  Sing,  male 

Sing  Sing,  female 

Auburn  , 

'^Clinton,  manufacturing  aco't. 
•Asylum  


$94,738  56 
22,800  64 
40,686  73 

129,689  26 
15,937  15 


$11,454  65 

1,728  28 

21,501  85 

143,874  56 

192  72 


$83,283  91 
21,132  26 
19,185  38 


15,744  43 


$14,185  30 
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TABLE  No.  23, 

Showing  the  real  and  personal  property  at  the  several  State  Prisons 
in  this  State,  incltuling  the  Asylum  for  Insane  Convicts,  for  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1866. 

Real  estate.  Personal  property.  Total. 

Sing  Sing $548,918  80     $105,553  28  $654,472  08 

Female  prison 122,825  00          9,619  41  132,444  41 

Auburn 559,210  00        49,150  23  608,360  23 

Clinton 678,006  21 

Convict  asylum...           82,291  Oa        11,395  24  93,686  24 

Total $1,313,244  80     $175,718  16  $2,166,969  17 


TABLE  NO.  24, 

Shovnng  the  numbei*  of  inmates  in  the^State  Lunatic  Asylum  for 

Insane  Convicts  September  30,  1865,  the  numbei^  received  and 

*  discharged  since,  and  tJie  number  remaining  September  30,  1866. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  October  1st,  1865,  the  whole 

number  of  patients   was 73 

Admitted  during  the  year  from  Auburn  prison 3 

do  do  do         Clinton  prison 1 

—  4 

Total  number  during  the  year 77 

Discharged  during  the  year  well 3 

do  do  improved 1 

Died  during  the  year 3 

—  7 

Remaining  in  asylum  September  30th,  1866 70 

TABLE  NO.  25, 

Showing  the  total  disbursements  for  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  for 
Insane  Convicts  for  the  years  from  1859  to  1866  inchisive;  i,  e., 
during  the  whole  period  of  its  existence. 

For  the  eleven  months  ending  September  30,  1859..  $16,387  07 
do       year  do  30,  I860..     17,491  50 

do         do  do  30,  1861..     14,173  85 

do         do  do  30,  1862..     12,674  01 

do         do  do  30,  1863.-     12,035  80 

do  do  do  30,  1864..     13,943  07 

do         do  do  30,  1865..       1,699  18 

do         do  do  80,  1866..     15,937  15 
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III.  THE  EVIDENCE  SUMMED  UP. 

We  have  already  recited  the  authority  under  which  we  received 
our  appointment  as  a  commission  to  take  the  testimony  of  present 
and  former  prison  oflScers  of  our  own  and  other  States,  on  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  administration  and  discipline  of  prisons. 

This  commission,  during  the  past  summer,  attended  diligently 
to  the  examination  of  such  gentlemen  as  were  willing,  and  had 
sufficient  leisure,  to  make  statements  concerning  the  influence  of 
party  polities  on  the  admistration  of  our  prisons,  and  the  practi- 
cal working  of  the  "con tract* system,"  as  it  is  called;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  listened  to  suggestions  from  experienced  persons  con- 
cerning reform  in  their  mangement. 

The  names  of  the  persons  who  ^were  examined  will  be  a 
sufficient  guarantee  of  the  value  and  accuracy  of  their 
testimony.  They  are,  without  exception,  men  of  large  experience 
in  the  practical  workings  of  our  penal  institutions,  and  some  of 
them  have  made  the  subject  of  prison  discipline  a  careful  and 
conscientious  study.  Among  these,  it  will  not  be  invidious  to 
mention  particularly  the  names  of  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Esq.,  the  worthy 
and  efficient  Secretary  of  the  Alassachusetts  Board  of  State  Char- 
ities, and  Gideon  Haynes,  Esq.,  the  experienced  and  most  success- 
ful Warden  of  the  Massachusetts  State  prison  at  Charlestown. 

The  entire  list  of  witnesses  comprises  Franklin  B.  Sanborn, 
Gideon  Haynes,  Edward  Nixon,  Gaylord  B.  Hubbell,  Williani  BL 
Peck,  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Canfield,  John  Wallis,  Rev.  Benoni  I.  Ivef», 
Morgan  Augsbury,  James  D.  Button,  M.  D.,  Lyman  L.  Wilkinson, 
William  Wade,  Levi  S.  Fulton,  Eli  Gallup,  John  S.  Lanehart, 
Charles  E.  Van  Anden,  M,  D.,  Amos  Pilsbuiy,  David  L.  Seymour, 
Thomas  E.  Sutton,  Rev.  John  Luckey,  Lewis  H.  Miller,  Benjamin 
Leggct  and  Charles  E.  Felton.  Many  other  gentlemen  stood  ready 
to  testify,  if  the  commission  had  had  the  time  to  examine  them. 

The  special  qualifications  which  the  gentlemen  examined  pos- 
sess for  giving  valuable  testimony  upon  the  subjects  within  the 
scope  of  the  legislative  resolution,  are  these  :  Mr.  Nixon  was  for 
a  number  of  years  a  keeper  at  Sing  Sing ;  Mr.  Hubbell  was  for  two 
years  the  efficient  and  successful  warden  of  the  same  prison  ;  Mr. 
Peck  was  agent  and  warden  of  the  same  prison  from  May,  1843,  to 
September,  1845  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Canfield  had  been  chaplain  of  the 
Clinton  State  prison  for  three  yeai-s  ;  Mr.  Wallis  had  been  an  offi- 
cer of  the  same  prison  for  eleven  years,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
examination  was  principal  keeper ;  Rev.  Mr.  Ives  had  held  the 
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office  of  chaplain  of  the  Auburn  prison  for  eight  years;  Mr. 
Augsbury  had  for  eighteen  months  been  clerk  of  the  Auburn 
prison,  and  at  the  time  of  the  examination,  was  its  warden  ;  Dr. 
Button  had  been  physician  in  the  name  prison  for  four  years  ;  Mr. 
Wilkinson  had  been  keeper  in  the  same  prison  for  three  years, 
and  prison  architect  for  one  year  ;  William  Wade  had  been  keeper 
in  the  same  prison  for  ten  years ;  Mr.  Fulton  had  been  superin- 
tendent of  the  Monroe  county  penitentiary  nearly  live  years  ;  Mr. 
Gallup  had  been  keeper  at  the  Auburn  prison  for  jdve  or  six  years  ; 
Mr.  Lanehart  had  been  clerk  in  the  same  prison  for  more  than  four 
years  ;  Dr.  Van  Anden  had  been  physician  of  the  same  institution 
for  more  than  four  years,  and  when  examined,  was  superintendent 
of  the  State  asylum  for  insane  convicts ;  General  Pilsbury  had 
been  for  about  forty  years  successfully  connected  with  the  man- 
agement of  prisons  in  this  and  other  states,  and,  when  examined, 
was  the  superintendent  of  the  Albany  penitentiary;  Mr.  Seymour 
had  been  the  chief  officer  at  Sing  Sing  prison  for  three  years  ;  Mr. 
Sutton  had  been  agent  and  warden  of  the  same  prison  for  the 
space  of  nearly  one  year ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Luckey  had  been  chaplain 
at  the  same  prison  for  nearly  eighteen  years ;  Mr.  Miller  had  been 
a  **  contractor"  as  well  as  keeper  at  the  same  institution  for  more 
than  four  years ;  Mr.  Leggett  had  been  a  keeper  at  the  same  insti- 
tution for  about  thirty  years  ;  and  Mr.  Felton  had  been  superin- 
tendent of  the  Erie  county  penitentiary  for  about  three  yeara  and 
a  half. 

It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  present  or  former  officers  of 
every  prominent  penal  institution  in  the  State  were  examined.  The 
examination  embraced  every  grade  of  official  duty,  including  that 
of  warden,  clerk,  physician,  chaplain,  principal  keeper,  keeper 
and  contractor.  The  gentlemen,  whose  testimony  was  taken,  were 
not  only  intelligent  to  comprehend  facts,  but  exceedingly  compe- 
tent to  ft)rm  opinions.  Their  statements  were  candid,  and  as  far  as 
the  commission  could  judge,  unbiassed.  In  fact,  if  there  is  any 
qualification  to  be  made  to  the  testimony  of  some  of  them,  it  i^ 
deemed  by  us  to  lie  in  the  direction  of  understatement  rather  than 
overstatement.  In  condemning  existing  abuses,  they  would  naturally 
desire  not  to  provoke  the  hostility  of  men  with  whom  they  came 
in  daily  contact,  and  we  thought  that  we  sometimes  detected  the 
struggles  of  duty  to  their  oath  and  to  the  State,  with  the  disposi- 
tion to  say  nothing  that  would  cause  oiSfence  to  men  of  overshadow- 
ing influence.     We  believe  that  some  persons,  on  this  ground,  alto- 
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gether  refrained  from  giving  testimony.  This  disposition  adds 
weight  to  their  criticisms.  The  names  of  such  men  as  Sanborn, 
Haynes,  Hubbell,  Pilsbury,  Fulton,  Felton.  Augsbury  and  others, 
will  carry  conviction  to  the  friends  of  prison  reform  in  this  and 
adjoining  States;  and  a  number  of  them  will  be  known  and 
respected,  wherever  prison  discipline  is  treated  as  a  science  rather 
than  as  a  system  of  arbitrary  rules. 

In  all  this  testimony,  there  is  a  most  surprising  unanimity.  Here 
we  have  a  score  of  men  speaking  without  concert,  with  delibera- 
tion and  under  oath,  whose  utterances  are  of  the  same  purport. 
Wardens  and  chaplains,  physicians  and  clerks,  have  but  one  word 
to  utter  on  the  subject  of  the  contract  system,  and  that  word  is 
condemnation.  Not  a  voice  is  raised  in  its  defense,  not  a  word  by 
way  of  apology,  so  far,  at  least,  as  it  is  employed  in  the  Stale 
prisons  of  New  York.  Here,  whatever  it  may  be  elsewhere, 
it  is  the  fruitful  and  most  mischievous  source  of  discontent 
and  insubordination  in  the  convicts,  favoritism  and  oppre^ion 
by  the  officers,  weakness  and  laxity  in  the  discipline,  and  corrup- 
tion in  various  forms.  It  entails  most  serious  pecuniary  losses 
upon  the  State,  and  often  make^  the  prison  a  seminary  of  vice 
rather  than  a  school  of  reform.  To  all  these  men  the  contract 
system  is  an  utter  abomination.  Its  continued  existence  does  not 
admit  of  discussion;  prison  discipline  will  be  destroyed,  if  there 
is  any  serious  delay  in  abolishing  it.  Some  of  the  witnesses  say 
that  it  were  better  that  the  prison  doors  should  be  thrown  open, 
and  all  punishment  of  criminals  abandoned,  rather  than  longer  to 
tolerate  this  most  evil  and  corrupting  system  of  convict  labor. 
This  strong  language  seems  to  this  commission  to  be  justified  by 
the  facts  detailed  in  the  evidence,  to  the  substance  of  which  atten- 
tion is  now  invited. 

The  task  of  the  commission  in  digesting  and  comparing  the  evi- 
dence, herewith  submitted,  has  been  much  lightened  by  this  very 
unanimity.  No  balancing  of  conflicting  testimony  is  required,  and 
our  duties  are  sufficiently  pei*formed,  if  an  intelligible  digest  is 
presented  of  the  various  points  noticed  in  the  wide  range  which 
the  examination  Tequired,  or  at  least  permitted. 

The  testimony  may  be  arranged  under  four  general  heads: 

Part    I.  The  CJontract  System  and  its  Besults. 
"     II.  The  Influence  of  Politics  upon  Prison  Discipline. 
**   IIL  Defects  in  the  Management  of  our  Prisons. 
'*    lY.  Suggestions  and  Recommendations. 
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It  should  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  the  object  of  this  review 
of  the  evidence  is  not  so  much  to  present  its  literal  words  as  its 
intent  and  spirit.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  views  of  the 
witnesses,  as  well  as  the  facts  detailed,  are  given  with  accuracy 
and  without  exaggeration.  They  can  readily  be  tested  by  the 
printed  minutes  of  testimony  subjoined — pp.  353,  497. 

The  first  topic  will  be  discussed  under  three  subordinate  divi- 
sions, embracing,  respectively,  a  description  of  the  contract  sys- 
tem, its  influence,  considered  economically,  and  its  effect  upon 
discipline. 

PART  I. 

Division  I. — Description  of  the  Contract  Syatem. 
The  meaning  of  the  contract  system  of  prison  labor  is,  the  act 
of  letting,  at  a  fixed  sum  per  day,  for  a  limited  period,  the  labor 
of  convicts  to  certain  parties  called  contractors.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  agent  and  warden  of  the  prison,  at  stated  times,  to  advertise 
for  sealed  proposals  for  a  certain  number  of  men  to  be  employed 
by  the  contractors,  say  for  five  years,  at  a  particular  occupation. 
The  State,  on  its  part,  furnishes  the  shops  and  the  apparatus  for 
heating  them,  together  with  keepei's  to  control  the  men;  the  con- 
tractor provides  materials,  machinery,  with  the  means  of  its  pro- 
pulsion, and  citizens,  as  instructors  of  the  convicts,  in  the  different 
branches  of  business  in  which  they  are  employed.  In  some 
instances,  citizen  mechanics  are  introduced  into  the  prison  pre- 
cincts by  the  contractors,  to  aid  in  some  portions  of  the  work. 

Division  II. — The  Contract  System  Considered  Economically. 
Theoretically  regarded,  this  system  has  a  certain  measure  of 
plausibility.  It  may  be  thought,  on  various  grounds,  that  it  is 
iaexpedient  for  the  State  to  manage  the  labor  of  its  convicts.  It 
may  seem  that  the  warden  would  be  overburdened  with  duties,  if 
he  is  to  carry  on  the  industries  of  the  prison  as  well  as  to  conduct 
its  discipline.  He  might  neglect  the  moral  welfare  of  the  prison- 
era  in  his  eagerness  to  make  the  institution  self-supporting,  or  a 
source  of  revenue  to  the  State.  On  the  other  hand,  if  some  other 
person  is  to  take  charge  of  convict  labor,  an  unseemly  and  disas^ 
trous  conflict  may  arise  between  two  persons  having,  in  some 
respects,  co-ordinate  power.  Moreover,  the  State,  it  may  be 
urged,  thus  comes  in  conflict  with  the  production  of  individuals 

.    f  Assem.  No.  38.]  21 
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in  the  same  department  of  labor,  and  may,  by  forced  sales  of  its 
products,  artificially  depress  prices  to  the  great  injury  of  other 
producers.  Finally,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  State  is  but  a  poor 
promoter  of  industries,  that  its  productions  cost  too  much,  and 
that  all  its  management  is  inefiicient,  dilatory  and  expensive. 

These  theoretical  objections,  however,  must  yield  wheu  tested 
by  experience.  Whatever  practical  difficulties  stand  in  the  way 
of  State  management,  must  be  surmounted.  Even  though  it 
should  be  more  expensive  than  the  contract  system,  it  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  economy  and  money  making  ai*e  not  the  chief 
merits  of  a  prison  system.  The  great  requisite  is  that  excellence 
of  management  and  discipline,  which  makes  the  prison  truly 
reformatory,  and  causes  the  convicts  to  leave  it  better  men  than 
when  they  entered.  In  these  respects,  it  will  appear  that  the 
contract  system  is  a  lamentable  failure.  But  even  on  the  score 
of  economy  and  profit,  no  management  can  be  more  costly  and 
expensive.  This  report  will  have  failed  to  express  the  views  of 
the  witnesses  as  well  as  of  this  commission,  unless  it  enforces,  in 
the  most  decided  terms,  the  proposition  that  the  contract  system 
must  be  abandoned,  and  that  the  State  must  undertake,  in  some 
form,  the  conduct  df  convict  labor. 

The  testimony  unequivocally  establishes  the  proposition  that 
the  State  is  a  very  serious  loser  by  this  mode  of  employing  con- 
vict labor. 

As  preliminary  id  a  complete  understanding  of  the  subject  of 
the  contract  system,  a  brief  description  of  the  plan  of  *' over- 
work ''  is  necessary.  To  each  convict  is  assigned  a  certain  amount 
of  labor,  which  he  is  expected  to  perform.  The  amount  is  regu- 
lated by  the  contractors,  subject  to  the  oversight  of  the  prison 
authorities.  This  "  task,"  as  it  is  called,  is  about  three-fourths  or 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  amount  which  an  able  bodied  artisan, 
not  in  prison,  would  accomplish.  Many  of  the  healthy  and  strong 
convicts  can  do  much  more  than  the  assigned  task,  which  may  be 
finished  by  mid-day  or  soon  after.  The  contractors  stimulate  the 
convicts  to  work  beyond  the  allotted  hours  by  extra  compensation 
or  allurements.  This  additional  labor  is  known  as  "  overwork." 
It  has  no  legal  existence,  but  has  grown  up  in  our  State  prisons 
by  usage  and  the  eagerness  of  contractors  to  obtain  additional 
labor  at  low  rates. 

It  is  believed,  by  many  of  the  witnesses,  that  "task"  work 
should  be  abolished,  and  that  in  its  place  should  be  subsiitti^ed 
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the 'rale  that  able  bodied  men  should,  as  a  general  thing,  work 
all  the  time  during  the  usual  hours  allotted  to  lal3or,  although 
this  should  not  be  carried  so  far  as  to  permit  ready  and  willing 
men  to  be  stimulated  beyond  their  strength.  On  this  plan,  the 
convict  might  be  allowed  to  participate  in  his  earnings.  This 
participation  not  only  leads  -to  new  resolutions  of  reformation  and 
industry,  but  might  enable  the  prisoner  to  do  something  for  the 
support  and  comfort  of  his  family,  thus  greatly  increasing,  as  we 
are  told,  affection  and  sympathy  between  him  and  his  friends. 
Even  under  the  imperfect  plan  of  ** overwork"  some  of  these 
results  have  been  witnessed.  They  would,  no  doubt,  be  habitu- 
ally produced  on  what  may  be  called  the  natural  or  **  co-opera- 
tive "  system,  in  which  the  employer  shares  the  earnings  with  the 
employed  in  a  fixed  or  defined  proportion.  Whether  this  may  be 
practicable  in  all  cases  of  employment  or  not,  it  clearly  is  in  cases 
of  forced  labor,  such  as  prison  industry,  when  the  State  which 
exacts  the  work  may  provide  on  what  terms  it  shall  be  furnished,' 
not  from  mere  economical  considerations,  but  with  the  high  pur- 
pose to  promote  the  best  good  of  its  involuntary  employees. 

While,  however,  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  impugn  the  plan 
of  overwork,  when  judiciously  managed  by  the  prison  authorities 
under  leffal  rules,  it  is  deemed  open  to  the  most  serious  objections 
when  it  is  under  the  control  of  selfish  and  iiTesponsible  contract- 
ors. Some  of  the  evils  derived  from  it  will  be  hereafter  alluded  to. 

There  are  various  modes  whereby  the  labor  of  men  engaged  in 
t-ask  work,  is  secured  at  a  much  less  rate  than  is  usually  paid  by 
employers.  In  the  first  place,  the  bids  for  labor  are  purposely 
made  very  low,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  fre^ 
quently,  a  combination  among  contractors  to  keep  the  rates  very 
moderate.  Convict  laborers  earn  two-thirds,  or,  perhaps,  three- 
fourths  of  the  wages  received  by  other  workmen,  while  the  State 
is  paid  only  about  one-third  of  that  amount,  thus  obtaining  only 
One-half  of  the  sum  which  it  should  receive.  Again,  after  the 
<5ontract  has  been  entered  into,  the  contractors  resort  to  various 
devices  to  cause  the  State  not  to  realize  the  amount  which  is  justly 
to  be  paid  by  the  very  terms  of  the  contract.  Among  other  arti- 
fices, a  workman's  name  is  often  retained  on  the  invalid  list,  after- 
he  has  been  restored  to  perfect  health,  so  that  his  labor  may  be 
obtained  at  half  price.  Another  laborer  may  be  reported  as 
stupid  and  unable  to  work,  for  the  same  reason.  Another  is 
i^laimed  to  deserve  only  the  compensation  of  an  apprentice,  as  the 
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work  is  new  to  him.  This  claim  is  altogether  nnfounded,  as-  afi 
allowance  for  inexperience  has  already  been  made  in  the  original 
contract  of  letting  the  men.  Moreover,  if  the  contractor  makes 
little  or  no  profit  from  his  contract,  whether  the  canse  be  his  own 
negligence  or  misfortune,  he  asks  the  State  for  a  deduction,  in 
which  application  he  is  almost  always  successful;  while,  as  might  be 
anticipated,  the  State  receives  from  him  nothing  beyond  the  provis- 
ions of  the  contract,  though  he  has  realized  enormous  profits.  To 
understand  how  these  results  are  accomplished  by  the  contractors, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  they  are  often  active  politicians,  influ- 
ential at  nominating  conventions,  and  that  the  authorities  who 
have  the  management  of  the  prisons  have  good  reason  to  hold 
them  in  awe  and  to  fear  their  opposition.  For  some  reason  the 
contractors  succeed  in  carrying  measures  which  are  most  advan- 
tageous to  themselves  and  disadvantageous  to  the  State. 

These  general  statements  may  be  readily  illustrated  by  specific 
instances. 

(1.)  Cases  of  low  bids  for  labor. — A  witness,  himself  a  con- 
tractor, states  that  the  average  rate  of  wages  was  forty  cents  per 
day  in  the  Sing  Sing  prison,  while  the  same  class  of  men  on  the 
average  were  paid  in  ordinary  employment,  from  one  dollar  to  a 
dollar  and  a  quarter  per  day.  A  striking  case  occurred  in  the 
very  month  in  which  the  commission  wtis  pursuing  its  investiga- 
tions. The  men  upon  the  **shoe  contract,"  at  Auburn,  were  let 
at  fifty  cents  per  day,  for  five  years,  together  with  the  use  of 
buildings  worth  $2,000  per  year,  which  the  State  is  obliged  to 
keep  in  repair  at  the  cost  of  several  thousand  dollars  more, 
while  at  a  very  low  estimate,  the  mere  wages  of  these  men  should 
have  been  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  day.  The  commission  was 
reliably  informed,  though  not  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  that 
the  contractor,  on  the  execution  of  his  contract,  boasted  that  the 
men  were  worth  three  dollars  per  day,  and  it  was  asserted  by- 
competent  judges,  that  he  could  have  obtained,  at  once,  a  bonus 
of  $10,000,  or,  perhaps,  $20,000  for  his  contract.  We  asked  why- 
do  not  such  high  profits  command  competition  in  the  bids,  bat 
only  received  intimations  that  it  was  often  the  policy  of  contract- 
ors that  there  should  be  no  such  competition. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  contractors  stifle  competition  by  paying 
money  to  induce  the  withdrawal  of  bids.  We  are  not  disposed 
to  deny  that  there  should  be  some  allowance  for  risk  of  loss  upon 
a  contract  having  five  years  to  run;  but  the  fact  that  shrewd  men 
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will  pay  a  large  advance,  is  strong  evidence  of  the  low  terms  on 
which  the  men  were  let.  Nearly  every  contractor  at  Auburn  has 
made  large  profits,  and  a  number  have  acquired  fortunes.  Such 
great  gains  lead  to  favoritism  in  awarding  contracts,  especially  on 
political  grounds. 

(2.)  Cases  of  Reclamations  upon  the  State. — A  contractor  who 
was  allowed  the  use  of  a  valuable  water  power  at  Auburn,  with- 
out charge,  and  who  paid  less  for  his  labor  than  other  contrac- 
tor who  furnished  their  own  power,  made  claim  to  damages  for 
losses  alleged  to  have  been  incurred  during  a  long  series  of  years 
by  reason  of  a  deficiency  of  water.  The  exorbitant  demand  was 
allowed  to  the  amount  of  $125,000,  which  was  "in  effect  paid  by 
the  State  for  the  privilege  of  making  a  present  to  the  contractor 
of  the  use  of  the  water  power."  Claims  are  sometimes  made  for 
the  most  trivial  losses.  Illustrations  like  these  are  found  in  the 
testimony.  A  convict  is  earning  $3  per  day;  he  is  punished  for  a 
breach  of  prison  rules  by  confinement  in  a  dark  cell.  The  con- 
tractor claims  damages  not  for  the  loss  of  time  as  a  convict,  but 
according  to  his  actual  value  as  a  workman.  Or  a  machine  has 
been  contracted  to  be  completed  at  a  given  time.  The  contractor 
fails  to  fulfill  his  engagement  because  some  of  the  men  are  absent 
while  undergoing  punishment.  He  consequently  charges  the 
State  for  all  the  profits  which  ho  would  have  made  if  the  machine 
had  been  completed  according  to  contract.  Thus,  while  the  State 
receives  but  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  convict's  work,  the  con- 
tractor claims  not  only  its  full  value,  but  anticipated  profits. 

(3.)  Losses  by  the  State  of  the  Amount  agreed  by  the  Contrac- 
tors to  be  paid  for  Labor. — Bouds  with  satisfactory  sureties  are 
not  exacted  from  the  contractors  on  the  plea  that  monthly  pay- 
ments by  them  and  the  fixtures  which  they  erect  are  sufficient  se- 
curity to  the  State  that  the  contract  will  be  fulfilled.  But  for 
some  plausible  reason  the  monthly  payments  are  not  made;  they 
accumulate,  perhaps,  so  as  to  form  large  arrearages,  and  are  ulti- 
mately lost  The  contractors  do  not,  in  general,  fail  because  of 
their  legitimate  operations  within  the  prison.  When  they  become 
insolvent,  they  usually  have  lost  their  property  by  speculation 
and  commercial  gambling,  which  may  not  unreasonably  be  im- 
puted to  the  extravagant  gains  made  in  these  contracts,  and  the 
speculative  disposition  thereby  engendered. 

In  these  various  modes,  the  State  makes  but  small  gains  from 
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the  labor  of  its  prisoners,  and  loses  much  of  the  amount  to  which 
it  is  legitimately  entitled. 

Division  HI. — Tlie  effects  of  the  Contract  System  upon  Pnson 
Management  and  Discipline. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  all  the  glaring  faults  and  vices  of  the 
system  are  fully  exhibited.  It  is  possible  to  submit,  -without  seri- 
ous murmuring,  to  the  poor  financial  results  to  which  the  State  is 
exposed,  if  it  could  be  seen  that  thereby  the  interests  of  the  con- 
victs were  f)romoted.  But  when  to  this  gi-eat  pecuniary  loss  is 
added  the  evil  effect  upon  the  discipline  and  control  of  the  prison- 
ers, which  is  unanimously  proved  by  the  witnesses,  there  can  be 
no  apology  offered  for  the  continuance  of  a  method  of  manage- 
ment which  is  at  once  a  blunder  in  respect  to  economy  and  a  crime 
against  humanity. 

It  ought  to  be  stated  at  this  point  that  there  are  certain  rules 
which  the  officers  in  all  well  ordered  prisons  are  expected  to 
observe,  and  which  are  deemed  essential  to  its  successful  manage- 
ment. A  failure  on  the  part  of  an  officer  to  adhere  to  them,  justi- 
fies and  usually  demands  his  dismissal.  Sometimes  those  rules 
are  established  by  statute — at  other  times  by  prison  regulations, 
and  ai-e  the  results  of  long  experience.  Whether  established  or 
not,  the  observance  of  them  is,  in  itself,  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance. Thus,  in  Massachusetts,  officers  are  required  by  statute  to 
abstain  from  intoxicating  drinks,  and  by  the  rules  of  the  prison, 
from  profanity.  No  officer,  contractor,  or  instructor  is  allowed  to 
use  any  improper  language  of  any  kind.  The  smell  of  liquor 
perceived  on  an  officer^s  breath  would  be  sufficient  groimd  for  his 
removal.     Page  368. 

The   rules  thus   applied  to   officers  should  be  as   striugeatly 
enforced  against  all  persons  who  habitually  associate  with  prison- 
ers.    Should  contractors  or  their  foremen  be  allowed  to  indulge 
.  in  profanity,  or  the  free  and  open  use  of  intoxicating  drinkjs,  when 
officers  are  required  to  abstain? 

The  testimony  of  the  witnesses  in  respect  to  the  abuses  caused 
by  the  practical  working  qf  the  contract  system,  may  thus  be 
summed  up. 

(1.)  The  Contractor  ind'oduces  into  the  Prison  a  class  of  per- 
sons  toho  are  unfit  to  associate  with  the  prisoners,  and  who  greatly 
abuse  the  facilities  thei^e  afforded  thetnfor  intercourse  with  convicts. 
These  persons  are  of  two  classes,  laborers  and  instructors  of  the 
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convicts.  While  some  of  them  are  men  of  good  character,  a 
large  pi-opoi-tion  of  them  are  of  a  low  order  of  morals,  being 
addicted  to  habits  of  profanity  and  intemperance.  They  enter 
the  prisqp  precincts  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  and  are  often 
the  subjects  of  the  jeers  of  the  men  whom  they  supeiTise. 
They  introduce  sun'cptitiously  into  the  prison,  forbidden  wares, 
such  a8  articles  of  food  or  spirits.  They  bring  these  in  large 
quantities,  under  the  guise  of  materials  to  bo  used  by  the  con- 
tractors, and  then  sell  them  to  the  prisoners  at  enormous  profits 
of  one  or  two  hundred  per  cent.  They  also  furnish  the  convicts 
at  exorbitant  rates,  the  means  of  carrying  on  clandestine  corres^ 
pondence,  by  lettei's  to  their  friends,  at  the  same  time  robbing 
the  **  mail "  which  has  thus  been  entrusted  to  them.  The  utmost 
diflBculty  is  found  in  detecting  this  villany,  becMise  the  word  of 
a  convict  cannot  be  taken,  and  because  when  complained  of,  they 
assume  and  maintain  with  skill  and  surpassing  impudence,  the  air 
of  injured  virtue.  A  most  remarkable  and  very  recent  instance 
of  this  kind  is  detailed  by  Mr.  Augsbury  on  pages  495-7  of  this 
report.  These  men  keep  horses  and  cari'iages  upon  the  premises, 
thus  furnishing  a  convict  to  whom  they  are  friendly,  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  escape,  and  sometimes  even  drive  the  vehicle  by 
means  of  which  he  departs. 

More  than  all  this,  they  not  unfrequently  interfere  directly  with 
the  discipline,  thus  subverting  the  control  and  influence  of  the 
warden.  They  not  only  insist,  in  some  cases,  that  the  convict 
shall  be  punished,  but  in  other  instances  endeavor  to  screen  him 
from  the  punishment  which  the  interests  of  the  institution  demand 
that  he  shall  receive.  They  even  lay  plans  to  entrap  prisoners, 
so  that  acts  may  be  done  by  which  punishment  may  be  sustained. 

By  means  of  these  persons  convicts  are  kept  in  a  continual  state 
of  excitement,  or  of  hostility  to  the  prison  authorities,  and  to  the 
influences  necessary  to  their  due  subordination.  They  are  informed 
of  events  current  in  the  outer  world,  and  are  far  from  being  i» 
that  state  of  seclusion  which  is  commonly  supposed,  and  which  is 
deemed  to  be  essential  to  their  government  and  refonnation. 

(2.)  An  Evil  Effect  is  produced  by  the  Money  which  the  Con- 
victs receive  throvffh  the  medium  of  Contractors. — There  is  no  legi- 
timate mode  by  the  regular  working  of  the  prison  system  by 
which  the  convict  can  obtain  money,  or  earn  anything  for  the 
support  of  his  family  or  for  his  own  sustenance  after  leaving  pri- 
son.    This  is  unquestionably  a  serious  defect  in  our  prison  organ- 
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izafion,  as  it  serves  as  an  occasion  or  excuse  for  the  adoption  of 
the  unlegalized  system  of  overwork.  Should  the  State  adopt 
the  rational  plan  of  reserving  for  the  convict's  family,  or  in  cer- 
tain contingencies,  for  himself,  a  poilion  of  his  earnings,  all  the 
abuses  of  the  present  systetai  could  be  readily  done  away  with. 

The  plan  of  **  overwork"  is  a  creature  of  the  contract  system. 
The  leading  objections  to  it  are  that  it  furnishes  an  over  stimulus 
to  the  convicts,  and  often  destroys  their  health.  It  is  the  fruitful 
source  of  discontent  and  dissension,  as  all  are  not  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate in  its  advantages;  charges  of  favoritism  are  thus  freely 
made  and  believed.  Above  all,  it  is  under  the  control  oiirrtspon- 
sibh  men,  who  simply  use  it  for  their  own  benefit.  Convicts  are 
thus  enabled  to  obtain  abundant  supplies  of  money,  which  they 
'may  use  for  peijsonal  gratification,  or  to  bribe  keepers  to  allow 
them  to  escape,  or  to  bestow  on  inferior  lawyers  as  an  inducement 
to  use  an  effort  to  obtain  pardons.  The  mind  of  the  convict,  no 
longer  open  to  reformatory  influences,  is  engaged  solely  with  his 
chances  of  escape  from  confinement.  If  his  thoughts  are  ever 
busy  with  the  prospects  of  a  pardon,  he  is  no  more  susceptible  to 
reformatory  efforts  than  if  they  were  occupied  with  the  hopes 
of  an  escape  through  the  connivance  of  a  keeper.  The  whole 
effect  of  the  system  of  overwork  is  unhealthy.  When  it  produces 
the  least  harm,  it  crowds  the  convict's  mind  with  suggestions  to 
which  no  attention  ought  to  be  paid.  But  little  good  can  be 
accomplished  until  the  convict  learns  that  the  prison  doors  can 
only  be  opened  by  his  oimi  good  conduct^  as  the  result  of  Imo;  until 
he  is  made  aw^are  that  the  same  law  which  condemns  him  provides 
a  method  by  which,  through  his  own  efforts,  his  sentence  may  be 
^shortened:  until  he  knows  that  while  society  takes  the  major  part 
of  his  earnings  as  an  equivalent  for  his  support,  it  also  bestows 
upon  him  a  portion  of  them  at  the  end  of  his  imprisonment,  so 
that  he  may,  if  he  see  fit,  commence  a  career  of  usefulness,  and, 
mayhap,  honor.  The  **  overwork''  of  the  contractor  teaches  him 
none  of  these  things,  but  feeds  him  with  empty  hopes  and  useless 
longings. 

But  even  assuming  that  a  plan  of  "  overwork"  originated  by 
-contractors  might  be  tolerated,  if  conducted  with  fairness  and 
^quality,  the  practical  working  of  the  system  in  New  York  is  full 
of  evil.  The  contractor  and  the  prisoner  are  left  to  regulate  the 
matter  as  between  themselves,  with  the  advantage  all  on  the  side 
of  the  contractor.     He  may  pay  the  man  by  the  hour  or  the  piece, 
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or  a  fixed  sum  at  the  end  of  the  month.  There  is  nothinor  to  re- 
gnlate  the  price,  nor  any  law  to  which  appeal  may  be  had  in  case 
of  dispute.  True,  there  has  been  an  arrangement  at  Sing  Sing, 
■whereby  an  account  is  kept  of  the  convict^s  earnings,  aud  the 
amount  of  his  wages  deposited  to  his  credit,  subject^  under  cer- 
tain regulations,  to  his  order,  page  397.  There  is,  however,  no 
method  to  prevent  the  contractor  or  his  agents  from  paying  by 
collusion  sums  of  money  directly  to  the  prisoner,  or  from  furnish, 
ing  forbidden  articles  of  food  and  the  like.  The  testimony  from 
all  the  prisons  is  clear  and  unequivocal  to  the  effect  that  this  is 
often  done. 

'  The  general  influences  of  the  system  have  been  sufficiently 
noticed.  A  word  may  be  added  as  to  some  particular  evil  effects 
growing  out  of  the  eagerness  of  the  contractors  or  their  servants 
to.  obtain,  at  all  hazards,  their  illegitimate  profits.  Small  tasks 
are  sometimes  given  to  the  convict,  so  that  he  may  earn  a  large 
amount  of  overwork,  the  profits  of  which  might  be  shared  by  the 
clerk  or  foreman.  Disputes  often  arise  between  contractors  and 
the  prisoners  as  to  the  value  of  overwork  and  the  mode  of  pay- 
ment, which  are  attended  by  much  ill  feeling.  These  contro- 
versies have  a  disturbing  effect  upon  the  discipline.  They  usually 
end  in  favor  of  the  contractor,  as  the  word  of  the  prisoner  is  not 
deemed  to  be  reliable.  **  Overwork"  furnishes  facilities  to  the 
prisoner  for  escape.  All  the  convicts  who  escaped  from  Auburn 
in  the  fall  of  1865,  aud  were  recaptured,  had  money  on  their  per- 
sons, which,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  rules  of  the  prison,  it  is 
morally  certain,  was  paid  by  contractors  for  . overwork.  (Page 
426.) 

(3.)  The  influence  of  the  Oontraciors  on  the  Warden^  Inspectovf^ 
and  other  Officials. — It  is  evident  that  any  effective  system  of 
prison  discipline  demands  perfect  independence  on  the  part.of  the 
warden  and  inspectors  from  all  irregular  extraneous  influences. 
Steadiness  of  management  is  of  the  highest  consequence.  As 
long  as  fixed  notions  of  morality  govern  the  action  of  the  keepers, 
the  contractor  is  powerless  for  wyong,  whatever  his  disposition 
may  be,  or  however  much  his  supposed  interests  call  for  injustice 
to  the  prisoner.  The  contractor,  under  such  circumstances,  natu- 
rally applies  to  persons  in  authority,  when  a  keeper  may  be 
appointed  who  follows  out  his  views.  To  any  person  who  is  will- 
ing to  make  use  of  such  means,  the  great  objection  to  a  keeper  is 
not  his  want  of  experience,  but  his  desire  and  purpose  to  carry 
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into  practical  effect,  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  authorities  for  hlg 
government.  It  is  therefore  to  be  expected  that  many  officers 
who  understand  the  state  of  the  case,  have  learned  that  the  easiest 
course  for  themselves  is  to  make  the  interests  of  the  State  and  its 
prisoners,  subordinate  to  the  will  of  the  contractor  or  his  ageut 
If  the  keepers  are  thus  made,  by  outside  pressure,  to  bend  from 
the  course  which  they  have  deliberately  marked  out  for  them» 
selves,  they  lose  their  self-respect,  become  vacillating  and  servile 
in  their  conduct,  forfeit  the  respect  of  the  prisoners,  and  thus  con- 
duct the  prison  as  the  external  power  exercising  the  pressure 
requires.  The  evil  steadily  increases,  until,  as  an  experienced 
officer  testifies  of  Sing  Sing,  the  discipline  grows  more  and  more 
lax  year  by  year. 

Do  the  contractors  in  our  State  prisons  exert  this  baleful  power 
over  both  officers  and  inspectors?  Such,  we  are  pained  to  say,  is 
the  testimony  of  the  witnesses.  Thus  says  Mr.  Ilubbell,  who  is 
exceedingly  competent  to  speak,  and  who  has  made  the  whole 
subject  a  careful  study;  **The  contractor  have  very  great  influence 
over  the  management  of  our  prisons."  Their  power  he  conceives 
to  be  derived  from  four  sources:  knowledge,  interest,  money  and 
political  influence.  By  knowledge  he  means  the  experience  de- 
rived from  their  long  acquaintance  with  prison  aflBiirs,  while  the 
keepers  are  changed  eveiy  year  or  two.  The  only  permanent 
persons  who  remain  about  the  prisons,  amidst  all  the  mutations  of 
politics,  are  contractors.  To  them  new  and  inexperienced  keep- 
ers go  for  instruction  in  their  duties.  By  intet^est,  he  means  that 
while  the  contractor  is  working  steadily  and  with  his  utmost 
intelligence  to  advance  his  pecuniary  interest,  he  easily  out-gene- 
rals the  shifting  and  temporary  officers  who  understand  and  care 
little  for  the  advancement  of  the  welfare  of  the  prisoners  and  the 
State.  But  the  principle  source  of  their  power  is  their  great 
political  influence.  They  take  a  prominent  part  in  politics,  are 
present  at  nominating  conventions,  aid  in  the  Inspector's  election. 

Under  these  circumstances,  what  would  be  the  i-esult  if  one  of 
these  contractors,  fresh  from  the  heat  and  excitement  of  an  elec- 
tion, in  which  he  has  spent  his  time,  and,  very  likely  his  money, 
to  promote  the  success  of  his  candidate,  solicits  the  man  to  whom 
he  has  given  place  and  position  for  the  appointment  of  guards  and 
keepers  who  shall  be  his  instruments  and  tools?  Can  there  be 
any  doubt  of  it?  We  are  told,  what  we  should  anticipate,  that 
they  very  often  succeed.     Nay  more,  they  even  cause  the  removal 
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of  subordinates  whom  they  cannot  control,  and  have  their  places 
filled  by  their  own  pliant  creatures. 

The  witness  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  in  his  opinion,  if  ilie  con- 
tractors would  combine,  they  could  at  almost  any  time  induce  the 
inspectors  to  remove  a  zvarden  who  for  any  reason  was  obnoxious  to 
the  contract  party.  In  this  opinion  Mr.  Luckey  coincides.  (Page 
481.) 

Another  mode  in  which  the  discipline  is  unfavorably  effected 
is  this:  The  friends  of  convicts,  after  their  conviction  and  before 
they  are  put  in  prison,  make  arrangements  with  particular  con- 
tractors to  get  such  convicts  placed  upon  their  contracts,  who 
favor  them  in  their  work  and  in  other  respects,  receiving  money 
as  a  consideration  for  indulgences.     (P^e  407.) 

Such  is  the  influence  of  contractoi*s  over  the  State  prisons  of 
New  York.  Those  who  know  Mr.  Hubbell  would  be  willing  to 
rest  these  most  disparaging  statements  upon  his  testimony  alone. 
For  the  Bake  of  others,  it  may  be  added  that  a  number  of  wit- 
nesses concur  substantially  with  him.  In  fact,  the  matter  is  noto- 
rious. No  man  who  knows  anything  of  prisons  can  shut  his  eyes 
to  it. 

The  principal  keeper  at  the  Clinton  prison,  Mi-.  John  Wallis, 
says  briefly,  that  the  contractors  interfered  with  discipline,  by 
causing  keepers  to  be  dismissed,  and  others  to  be  appointed  in 
their  place,  p.  417.  So  Mr.  Augsbury,  **the  system  admits  of 
contractors  who  are  politicians,  exerting  a  great  influence  over 
inspectors,  who  are  likewise  politicians,  and  members  of  the  same 
party,  and  whose  election  they  have  aided."  So  Dr.  Button: 
*'  contractors  ai'e  often  politicians,  and  hence  have  power  to  con- 
trol removals  and  appointments,'' 

But  it  is  unnecessary  further  to  multiply  testimony.  There  is 
strong  reason  to  believe  that  contractors  are  often  so  determined 
to  carry  out  their  views,  that  when  the  potent  agencies  which 
have  already  been  detailed,  fail,  they  resort  to  bribery  of  keepers, 
either  by  the  payment  of  money  or  the  gift  of  valuable  presents. 
To  a  large  number  of  the  witnesses  the  question  was  distinctly 
put,  whether  the  contract  system  is  consistent  with  or  antagonistic 
to  the  interests  of  the  prison,  as  a  penal  and  reformatory  institu- 
tion. The  answer,  in  every  instance,  was  that  it  is  not  consistent, 
with  the  true  interests  of  the  prison.  They  agreed  that  it  is 
antagonistic  in  every  way;  that  it  is  opposed  to  good  discipline; 
that  it  is  opposed  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  State;  that  it 
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is  hostile  to  the  education  of  the  convicts,  as  well  as  to  Uiei 
moral  reformation,  although  by  the  persevering  efforts  of  many 
excellent  men,  much  good  has  been  done  in  spite  of  it.  The 
strong  impression  left  on  the  minds  of  the  convicts  is,  that  the 
whole  design  of  the  prison  system  is  to  make  money  out  of  them, 
and  that  impression  appears  to  many  who  are  not  convicts,  to  be 
a  just  one.  The  prevailing  idea  is  well  expressed  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Canfield,  who,  when  asked  whether  the  reformation  of  prisoners 
was  the  primary  object  of  the  administration  of  Clinton  prison, 
whose  industries  are  maiuly  directed  to  the  manufacture  of  nails, 
replied:  **  I  think  I'eformation  is  not  made  the  primary  object,  for 
in  that  case,  men  would  be  the  product.  The  main  object  here 
has  seemed  to  me  to  be  t^  make  nails  and  not  men" 

Shall  the  people  of  New  York  continue  this  corrupting  system 
any  longer? 

Not  if  the  views  of  the  witnesses  are  to  have  any  influence. 

It  is  true  that  the  warden  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison,  at 
Charlestown,  testifies  that  the  contract  sj'stem  in  that  State  is  so 
managed  and  controlled  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  discipline  and 
reformatory  power  of  that  institution.  He,  however,  adds  that 
they  have  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  having  contractors  who 
have  shown  an  interest  in  the  prisoner,  independently  of  what 
they  might  make  out  of  him.  Such  has  not  been  the  good  for- 
tune of  the  New  York  prisons.  The  Massachusetts  experience 
must  be  deemed  exceptional  and  peculiar,  depending  partly  upon 
the  character  of  the  contractors,  partly  upon  the  vigor  and  energy 
of  the  warden,  and  largely  upon  the  exclusion  of  political  influ- 
ences from  the  control  of  prison  affairs.  Mr.  Haynes  is  of  opinion 
that  the  contract  system  is  injurious  to  discipline  in  nine-tenths  of 
the  prisons  where  it  exists;  and  his  opportunities  for  observation 
have  been  wide  and  uncommonly  favorable. 

PART  n. 

THE   INFLUENCE  OF  POLITICS  UPON  PBI80N   DlgCIFLINE. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  separate  the  testimony  upon  this 
point  from!  that  which  has  been  heretofore  examined  concemiDg 
contractors,  so  closely  arc  the  two  topics  connected.  There  is, 
however,  a  strong  political  influence  pervading  our  prisons,  which 
would,  no  doubt,  prevail  under  the  present  organization,  even 
though  the  contract  system  was  abandoned.  The  evidence  upon 
this  point  willnow  be  summed  up. 
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In  order  that  it  may  readily  be  understood,  a  few  words  of 
explanation  concerning  the* prison  organization  will  be  necessary. 
The  Constitution  of  the  State  provides  that  there  shall  be  a 
"Board  of  Inspectors  of  State  Prisons/'  consisting  of  three  per- 
sons, who  have  the  appointment  of  the  warden  and  other  o£Scers, 
and  the  general  superintendence  of  these  institutions.  They  are 
elected  by  the  people  for  tliree  years,  and  are  so  classified,  that 
one  goes  out  of  office  every  year. 

The  political  influence  to  which  the  witnesses  refer,  grows  out 
of  the  facts  that  the  whole  management  of  the  penal  institutions 
is  by  this  system  made  the  foot-ball  of  party. 

What,  looking  at  the  subject  theoretically,  would  be  the  natural 
results  of  such  a  system?  "Would  it  not  be  anticipated  that  the 
inspectors  would  be  selected  with  a  view  to  party  exigencies  and 
not  with  an  eye  to  their  fitness  for  the  performance  of  their 
duties?  Would  they  not  be  likely  to  displace  men  of  an  opposite 
party  whom  they  found  holding  official  positions,  and  appoint  in. 
their  places  men  of  their  own  political  views?  Would  the  quali- 
fications of  these  appointees  be  regarded  or  their  political  availa- 
bility? Would  not,  in  this  way,  inefficiency  creep  over  all  the 
departments  of  prison  mauagemeut?  Would  not  the  wardens 
and  under  officers  take  but  little  interest  in  the  institution  whea 
the  tenure  of  office  was  so  insecure?  Would  not  the  under  offi- 
cers connive  with  the  prisoners  and  furnish  them  forbidden  privi- 
leges for  the  money  which  they  have  earned  by  overwork? 
Would  not  the  prison  tend  continually  more  and  more  to  become 
a  seminary  of  vice  rather  than  a  school  of  reform? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  must  be  sought  in  the  testimony. 
It  appears  that  the  conduct  of  the  prisons  is  in  the  interest  of 
politicians.  Whenever  the  majority  of  the  Board  is  changed 
from  one  political  party  to  another,  it  is  the  practice  to  remove 
nearly  all  the  officers  and  to  fill  the  vacancies  with  othera  who,  in 
most  cases,  have  no  experience  in  prison  management.  The  su- 
bordinate officers  are  frequently  appointed  without  ever  having 
been  seen  by  the  inspectors  on  the  recommendation  of  politicians. 
Even  though  the  political  character  of  the  Board  is  not  changed, 
the  new  inspector  demands  his  share  of  the  offices.  Existing 
officers  must  be  removed  to  make  vacancies,  and  the  usual  course 
is  to  displace  those  who  have  been  longest  in  the  prison  and  have 
valuable  experience,  and  to  put  in  their  stead  men  who  are  un* 
tried,  and  frequently  wholly  unfit  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties.. 
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The  tnielh'ffence  of  some  of  these  men  is  well  illustrated  on  page 
388  of  this  report"  A  man  was  appointed  at  Sing  Sing  as  keeper 
at  the  advanced  age  of  sixty  years,  who  had  failed  in  all  other 
business.  When  placed  upon  duty  he  would  apply  to  the  priso- 
ners for  instruction.  He  could  not  be  trusted  to  lock  up  a  com- 
pany of  men,  for  want  of  the  necessary  intelligence,  and  the  con- 
victs would  consttmtly  make  sport  6f  him.  At  mid-day  one  of 
the  prisoners  stole  the  old  man's  coat  from  his  desk  and  made  his 
escape  from  the  premises.  When  he  found  the  man  was  missing, 
instead  of  giving  the  alarm  at  once  at  the  office  as  directed  by  the 
rules,  he  went  to  a  fellow  keeper  and  informed  him,  requesting 
him  to  keep  still  about  it,  as  he  did  not  wish  any  one  to  know  that 
his  coat  had  been  stolen!"  Other  instances  of  a  like  nature  are 
detailed.  Under  such  circumstances  a  warden  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  notify  the  inspectors  that  he  would  not  be  responsible  for 
the  safety  of  the  prisoners  if  they  did  not  reverse  their  action  and 
appoint  more  suitable  men. 

The  natural  effect  of  this  system  on  the  discipline  of  the  pri- 
sons is  to  disturb  and  almost  destroy  it,  and  to  keep  our  penal 
institutions  in  constant  confusion  and  turmoil. 

The  shortness  of  official  tenure  causes  the  best  men  to  decline 
to  become  candidates  for  official  positions.  It  so  happens  that 
the  choice  of  the  inspectors  becomes  narrowed  by  the  very  course 
which  they  adopt.  The  changes  in  office  are  commonly  made  in 
mid-winter.  The  operation  of  the  system  is  thus  described : 
"  The  newly  elected  Inspector  comes  into  office  January  first.  A 
man  from  a  distant  county  is  appointed.  He  comes  on,  leaving 
his  family  behind  him.  The  following  May  he  removes  them  to 
Sing  Sing.  The  next  January,  if  the  opposite  party  chance  to 
succeed  at  the  election,  he  is  immediately  turned  out,''  even  at 
the  greatest-  personal  inconvenience.  Of  course,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  men  of  character,  fit  for  the  position,  will  submit 
themselves  to  such  hazards.  The  consequence  is,  that  for  these 
different  reasons,  many  very  unfit  men  are  appointed.  The  chap* 
lains  and  others  maintain  that  the  influence  of  the  officers  upon 
the  convicts  is  often  deleterious.  They  are,  at  times,  so  obviously 
intemperate,  that  the  prisoners  complain  of  it.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  keepers  are  gamblers,  and  men  of  immoral 
habits,  and  have  formerly  had  vile  associations  with  the  very  per- 
sons whom  they  are  set  to  guard,  and  in  whose  reformation  they 
are  assumed  to  aid. 
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.  Even  though  the  men  who  may  be  selected  are  persons  of  aver- 
age intelligence,  and  respectable  in  character,  the  frequent  and 
ai'bitrary  changes  produce  a  deleterious  effect  iipon  discipline. 
The  prisoners  are,  in  many  cases,  shrewd  and  intelligent.  They 
study  the  new  keeper's  character  diligently  and  with  discrimina- 
tion. They  discover  his  weak  points,  and  obtain  such  an  influence 
over  him  us  to  control  him  to  their  own  advantage.  Perhaps  they 
steal  from  the  contractors,  and  make  a  present  to  him  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  larceny;  or  they  may  buy  articles  of  the  keepers  at 
extravagant  rates.  The  low  character  of  the  officers  causes  them 
readily  to  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  the  prisonei's  presented  in 
so  attractive  a  form. 

While  the  downward  tendency  of  the  present  system  is  so 
strong,  and  the  prisoners  are  subject  to  the  control  of  inferior 
men,  all  the  witnesses  concur  in  the  statement  that  the  interests  of 
our  penal  institutions  demand  men  of  positive,  even  of  rare  excel- 
lence. The  proper  qualifications  of  a  prison  officer  are  thus  des- 
cribed by  one  witness:  **  He  should  be  a  man  of  stiict  integrity, 
free  from  all  bad  habits,  have  a  ready  business  turn  of  mind,  pos- 
sess a  quick  perception  and  a  good  knowledge  of  human  character, 
bo  even-tempered,  never  show  fear  or  anger,  be  governed  by  a 
spirit  of  kindness  in  all  bis  actions,  and  should  have  the  ability  to 
secure  the  respect  luid  confidence  of  all  the  men  placed  under 
him.     (Page  389.) 

Now  with  this  noble  and  most  tmthful  description  compare  the 
lean  and  beggarly  performance  in  the  institutions  of  New  York. 
It  must  not  be  understood  that  what  follows  applies  to  all  officers. 
There  are  many  honorable  and  distinguished  exceptions.  But 
the  men  of  the  class  described  are  too  numerous.  These  wit- 
nesses brand  some  prison  officers  as  dishonest,  the  victims  and 
panders  of  bad  habits,  with  no  business  tact  or  ability,  obtuse  and 
easily  imposed  upon,  morose,  passionate  and  revengeful,  without 
true  kindness,  the  embodiment  of  selfishness,  and  shunned  and 
scorned  by  the  bad  men  over  whom  they  ai-e  placed.  Be- 
hold every  necessary  virtue  turned  into  vice,  and  every  desira- 
ble  excellence  converted  into  a  blunder  or  a  fault.  It  would  be 
too  much  to  expect  under  any  system  that  there  would  be  no  bad 
keepers.  Ordinarily,  when  discovered,  they  would  be  weeded 
out.  The  place  would  be  uncongenial  to  them  and  they  would 
depart.     Under  this  system  they  are  pi*oduced  and  found  every- 
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where.     There  may  be  some  wheat,  but  there  is  certain  to  be  an 
abundance  of  tares. 

We  cannot  perhaps  sum  up  the  whole  subject  in  better  terms 
than  those  which  are  employed  by  that  veteran  and  distinguished 
officer,  Amos  Pilsbury,  after  his  forty  years  experience.  **  From 
my  own  experience,  and  from  all  that  I  have  gathered  of  the  expe- 
rience of  those  who  have  made  prison  discipline  the  study  of  their 
lives,  I  think  it  may  be  set  down  as  an  established  truth  that 
politics  and  prisons  are  incompatible  with  each  other.  Whether 
it  regards  pecuniary  results,  or  the  moral  training  or  reformation 
of  the  culprit,  the  bestowment  of  office  as  a  prison  keeper  or  di- 
rector, on  mere  political  or  party  considerations,  will  always  end 
in  disappointment  and  unsuccess.  *  *  As  it  now  is,  where  the 
office  of  State  Prison  Inspector  is  elective,  and  merged  into  the 
general  political  questions  and  machinery  of  the  day,  the  people 
may  once  in  a  great  while  happen  to  Humble  upon  the  right  man 
tor  the  right  place,  but  it  is  much  like  a  lottery,  in  which  the 
blanks  immeasurably  predominate."     (458.) 

Mr.  Hubbell,  who  has  recently  visited  the  English  prisons,  con- 
trasts their  modes  of  appointment  of  officers,  and  the  tenure  of 
their  offices  with  the  theories  which  prevail  here.  It  is  stated 
that  in  all  county  and  borough  or  city  prisons,  the  appointing 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  boards  of  county  magistrates.  In  the 
convict  prisons,  answering  to  our  State  prisons,  the  appointing 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  local  board  of  directors.  Subordinate 
officers  are  put  on  trial  for  six  months,  during  which  a  record  is 
kept  of  the  method  in  which  they  discharge  their  duties.  If  their 
conduct  is  approved,  a  formal  appointment  is  made  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  governor  of  the  prison.  The  tenure  of  the  office 
is  during  good  behavior,  and  provision  is  made  for  their  subsist- 
ence after  they  become  superannuated  or  otherwise  disabled.  It 
is  believed,  as  would  naturally  be  expected,  that  this  method 
results  in  securing  an  excellent  class  of  officers,  the  warden  being 
also  selected  in  the  same  general  way.  As  the  situation  of  prison 
officers  is  permanent,  well  paid  and  respectable,  a  superior  class 
of  men  are  eager  to  accept  the  position.  In  an  instance  which  is 
mentioned,  seventy  persons  of  long  experience  and  proved  ability 
in  prison  management,  were  candidates  for  the  post  of  governor 
of  a  penal  servitude  prison. 

Whether  the  particular  plan  of  the  English  prison  system  should 
be  adopted  is  a  matter  of  little  importance.    Only  the  principle 
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which  underlies  it  is  contended  for,  that  the  office  should  be 
wholly  removed  from  politics,  be  permanent  and  well  paid, 

PART  III. 

DEFECTS  IN  THE  MANAGEMENT   OF   OUR  PRISONS. 

Some  portion  of  this  topic  has  been  anticipated  in  examining 
the  evidence  upon  the  contract  system  and  upon  political  influ- 
ence. There  is,  however,  an  important  class  of  defects  attributa- 
ble to  our  faulty  prison  system,  and  which  would  exist  even 
though  the  prison  industries  were  conducted  by  the  State,  and 
politics  were  entirely  excluded.  In  fact,  it  is  plain  that  as  soon 
as  our  community  can  be  educated  to  understand  and  to  take 
interest  in  the  management  of  prisons,  the  whole  theory  on  which 
they  are  now  conducted,  must  be  discarded,  and  a  more  rational 
^d  philosophical  system  must  be  adopted. 

In  treating  this  topic,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  indicate  the 
specific  causes  of  the  defects  which  will  be  noticed,  whether 
derived  from  the  contract  system,  politics,  or  whatever  cause,  but 
the  evils  which  plainly  present  themselves,  will  be  grouped 
together.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  of  reference,  they  will  be 
numbered. 

The  prison  system  of  New  York,  then,  is  arraigned  by  the  wit- 
nesses before  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  for  the  following  causes: 
'  (1.)  It  is  organized  without  reference  to  the  interest  of  the 
State,  and  in  opposition  to  the  theories  of  the  present  advanced 
state  of  penal  science.  When  carried  out  in  the  most  complete 
manner  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  it  is  simply  a  device  for  sup- 
porting the  prisoners,  and  saving  the  State  from  pecuniary  ex- 
pense. Its  best  supporters  make  no  claim  to  the  improvement  of 
the  prisoner's  character  as  a  primary  aim  of  prison  discipline. 
The  inmates  of  our  prison  have  no  stimulus  to  do  anything  more 
than  to  render  a  passive  unresisting  obedience  to  prison  rules. 
To  this  they  are  urged  by  the  "  commutation  system,"  whereby 
the  term  of  their  imprisonment  is  shortened  by  **good  prison 
conduct"  But  of  that  higher  aim  whereby  the  State  seeks  to 
reform  the  character  from  its  foundation,  and  to  induce  the  con- 
vict **  to  go  and  sin  no  q^ore,"  our  prison  system  knows  almost 
absolutely  nothing. 

To  many  it  may  seem  chimerical  to  expect  anything  more  than 
good  "  prison  conduct.''    They  believe  that  when  the  prisoner's 
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sentence  has  expired,  he  is  to  be  turned  loose  upon  society  to 
commit  his  former  crimes.  Yet,  if  this  result  is  quite  certain  or 
likely  to  follow,  why  should  he  be  discharged  at  all?  A  number 
of  the  experienced  witnesses  do  not  adopt  any  such  view.  They 
think  that  the  prisoner,  under  right  influences,  may  be  reformed. 
When  Mr.  Haynes  was  asked  his  opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of 
reforming  convicts  by  a  judicious,  humane  and  kindly  treatment 
of  them,  he  said  that  he  had  no  doubt  that  eighty  per  cent  can 
be  reclaimed.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  under  the  existing  state 
of  feeling,  but  little  can  be  done.  Reformation  is  nearly  every- 
where made  a  secondary  consideration.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  as  a 
mere  matter  of  political  economy  the  State  ought  at  once  to 
reverse  its  present  theories  and  make  refoimation  the  principal 
object  of  its  whole  scheme  of  discipline. 

(2.)  No  provision  is  made  for  the  temporary  support  of  the  dis- 
charged prisoner.  He  may  be  ready  to  lead  an  honest  life,  but  he 
has  in  general  no  means  of  doing  so.  Often  he  has  acquired  no 
trade  by  the  exercise  of  which  he  may  become  self-supporting. 
If  he  has  such  a  trade,  he  is  turned  loose  upon  society,  with  no 
means  of  following  it.  The  rooms  of  the  N.  Y.  Prison  Associa- 
tion, it  is  known,  are  constantly  resorted  to  by  these  men,  who  re- 
ceive such  scanty  aid  as  can  be  afforded  from  its  indefatigable 
agent,  Mr.  Beal.  What  is  needed  is  a  regular  system  of  supply 
for  that  class  of  persons,  so  that  they  may  hav^  the  necessary 
tools  and  implements  of  labor,  and  sustenance  during  their  unsuc- 
cessful efforts  to  obtain  employment. 

(3.)  The  official  management  ot  the  prison  fails  in  a  great  meas- 
ure to  accomplish  the  imperfect  and  narrow  ends  for  which  it  is 
designed.  It  is  pecuniarily  expensive,  it  is  inefficient,  oppressive 
and  corrupt.  The  officers  are,  in  many  instances,  unfit  for  their 
position:  the  morals  of  some  of  them  are  not  much  better  than  those 
of  the  convicts;  they  take  little  interest  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties — ^good  men  are  weighed  down  by  the  burdens  and  incum- 
brances of  the  system.  There  is  little  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
public  on  the  subject.  It  is  deemed  by  many  to  be  enough  if  the 
bad  men  who  are  convicted  of  crime  are  simply  out  of  the  way- 
Before  conviction  the  criminal  is  the  subject  of  interest — often  he 
excites  sympathy,  at  other  times  awakens  terror  or  causes  horror;- 
after  conviction,  he  is  in  general  forgotten,  or  if  remembered  at 
all,  is  the  subject  of  aversion  and  loathing.  He  has  the  br&ud  of 
the  law  upon  him,  and  the  treatment  which  he  receives  is  regard- 
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ed  with  apathy.  The  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public 
reacts  on  the  officials.  They  care  in  general  but  little  for  the 
reformation  of  prisoners.  The  theory  of  reformation  is  laughed 
at  and  scouted  by  the  keepers,  and  treated  as  altogether  a  vision- 
ary thing. 

(4.)  Among  all  these  men  is  a  class  of  persons  who  have  no 
real  connection  with  the  prisoners  or  the  system.  They  are  pre- 
sent to  promote  their  own  interest  without  reference  to  the  welfare 
of  the  prisoners  or  of  the  State.  They  too  scout  and  scoff  at 
i-eformation;  their  sole  business  is  to  "buy  and  sell  and  get  gain." 
They  thwart  the  efforts  of  well  meaning  wardens;  they  corrupt 
the  corruptible;  they  eject  the  honest;  they  or  their  agents  lead 
the  prisoner  to  violate  the  prison  rules  and  to  adopt  a  course  of 
deception  and  fraud.  Fraud  without  and  fraud  within — such  is 
the  convict's  life. 

With  all  these  causes  combined,  an  inadequate  and  unworthy 
theory  of  discipline,  inefficient  and  corrupt  men  to  conduct  it,  au 
indisposition  by  the  people  to  make  improvement,  and  contractors 
eager  to  suck  out  the  feeble  life  which  the  discipline  possesses,  can 
we  wonder  at  the  continuance  and  increase  of  crime,  and  that  our 
prisons  are  so  overcrowded  that  there  is  a  necessity  of  construct- 
ing additional  buildings,  or  rather  of  organizing  new  institutions? 
Should  these  evils  continue,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
number  of  prisoners  will  still  more  rapidly  increase. 

It  is  due  to  the  witnesses  to  add,  that  in  all  their  criticisms 
upon  the  evils  of  our  prison  management,  they  make  no  reflections 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  present  board  of  inspectors.  They  have 
shown  a  laudable  zeal  and  desire  to  promote,  according  to  their 
best  judgment,  the  interests  of  the  penal  institutions  under  their 
charge,  They  took  a  step  which  was  very  gratifying  to  the  friends 
of  reform,  in  withdrawing  Clinton  prison  from  the  contractors, 
and  carrying  on  the  industries  through  the  agency  of  the  warden — 
a  change  which  has  already  shown  a  favorable  financial  result,  and 
i«  in  every  way  creditable  to  the  sagacity  of  the  men  who  pro- 
moted it.  What  the  witnesses  attack  is  the  present  system  of 
management  in  its  length  and  breadth.  No  men,  however  earnest, 
can  make  it  good;  unprincipled  men  have  made  it,  and  may  again, 
insufferably  bad.  The  correct  mode  of  examining  it,  is  to  look  at 
it  sworking  through  a  series  of  years,  to  regard  its  average  results 
and  its  possibilities  in  the  years  to  come.  Regarded  in  this  way,  and 
without  reference  to  individual  men,  the  testimony  is  in  one  direction. 
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PART  IV.  . 

SUGGESTIONS  AND  BEOOMMENDATIONS. 

The  commission  was  favored,  in  this  respect,  with  the  opinion 
of  men  of  great  experience,  concerning  the  true  theory  of  prison 
discipline — the  class  of  officers  who  should  have  the  charge  of 
convicts — the  permanency  of  their  tenure — the  mode  of  appoint- 
ment— the  proper  superintendence  which  should  be  exercised — 
the  manner  in  which  the  industries  of  our  penal  institutions  should 
be  conducted,  &c.  Their  views  submitted,  are  presented  in  a  con- 
densed form. 

Division  I. — The  true  Theory  of  Pnson  Discipline. 

The  opinions  of  Mr.  Sanborn,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Hub- 
bell,  of  this  State,  are  especially  worthy  of  notice,  as  each  of  them 
has  paid  particular  attention  to  the  subject;  one  of  them  having 
ma^le  the  subject  of  prisons  a  careful  study,  and  the  other  having 
had  a  favorable  opportunity  to  observe  the  management  of  penal 
institutions  abroad.  All  of  the  witnesses  have  made  valuable 
remarks  upon  the  general  subject. 

The  theory  of  prison  discipline  which  at  present  obtains  most 
favor,  has  received  practical  application  in  the  well  known  system 
of  Irish  prisons.  Its  chief  merit  consists  in  an  effort  to  renovate 
the  prisoner's  character.  To  that  end  a  series  of  appliances  and 
influences  are  resorted  to,  based  on  good  sense  and  reason,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  teachings  of  experience.  The  prisoner  is 
regarded  as  a  man  to  be  swayed  and  trained  as  other  men  are. 
He  is  first  shown  that  the  legitimate  fruit  of  detected  crime  is 
privation  and  suffering.  He  is  then,  by  degrees,  relieved  from 
the  stringency  of  his  confinement,  being  allowed  as  much  liberty 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  admit,  consistent  with  his  moral 
training.  He  is  tempted  like  other  men;  but  care  is  taken  that 
it  shall  not  be  beyond  what  he  is  able  to  bear.  Finally,  he  goes 
at  large,  subject  however,  to  the  revocation  of  this  privilege,  if 
he  shows  himself  unworthy  of  it.  After  a  fixed  period,  the  prison 
surveillance  ceases;  he  is  restored  to  society  to  assume,  if  he  will, 
a  position  of  respectability  and  honor. 

Its  details  may  be  briefly  specified.  Its  first  stage  is  total  sepa- 
ration of  the  prisoner  from  his  associates.  For  the  first  eight 
months,  the  rule  of  separate  confinement,  day  and  night,  is 
carried  out.     Then  he  is  removed  to  a  prison  conducted  on  the 
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congregate  plan.  In  this  stage,  the  prisoners  work  together 
during  the  day,  and  are  separated  at  night.  The  third  stage  is 
called  an  **  intermediate  prison,"  in  which  the  convicts  are  not 
separated  either  by  night  or  day,  nor  are  they  locked  up  or  strictly 
guarded.  The  fourth  stage  is  their  discharge  on  **  ticket  of  leave,'' 
or,  in  other  words,  a  conditional  release  from  confinement;  and 
the  fifth  is  their  final  discharge.  The  time  occupied  by  the  pris- 
oner, in  passing  through  these  successive  stages,  depends  partly 
on  his  own  conduct,  and  partly  upon  the  length  of  the  term  of 
his  sentence.  There  is  a  peculiar  system  of  merit  marks,  origi- 
nated by  Captain  Alexander  Maconochie,  and  applied  with  ma- 
terial modifications  and  admirable  skill  by  Sir  Walter  Crofton, 
which  serve  both  to  secure  an  abbreviation  of  the  imprisonment 
and  other  mitigations  of  sentence.     Page  356. 

A  full  description  of  the  practical  workings  of  this  scheme, 
with  the  opinions  of  prison  reformers,  will  be  found  in  Miss  Car- 
penter's work,  **  Our  Convicts,"  and  in  other  publications  men- 
tioned in  the  minutes  of  evidence. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  Irish  system.  The  particular  mode 
in  which  these  ideas  are  carried  out,  need  not  be  literally  followed. 
There  is  every  reason  why  we  should  grasp  its  main  thought 
that  the  prison  should  be  truly  reformatory.  Many  still  confound 
a  desire  for  reformation  with  mere  sentimentality.  Nothing  can 
be  further  from  the  Irish,  or,  as  we  may  properly  call  it,  the  true 
theory  of  reformation.  This  not  only  permits  but  demands  that 
the  prisoner  should  sufifer  for  his  crime.  Through  this  sufieriug, 
only,  it  perceives  the  road  to  improvement  of  character.  Carried 
to  its  legitimate  extent,  it  requires  that  the  prisoner  should  remain 
iu  confinement  more  or  less  close,  until  his  reformation  is  achieved, 
though  that  should  continue  thronghout  his  life.  These  unworthy 
members  of  society  should  be  restrained  until  their  manhood  is 
regained.  It  may  be  that  all  the  machinery  of  the  Irish  system  is 
not  adapted  to  our  country.  It  may  not  be  feasible,  as  many  wise 
men  suppose,  to  allow  the  convict  to  go  at  large  conditionally,  or 
upon  **  ticket  of  leave."  This  and  other  specific  provisions  need 
not  necessarily  be  adopted.  It  will,  however,  be  a  great  day  for 
American  criminal  government,  when  the  principle  is  adopted  and 
steadfastly  adhered  to,  that  the  great  aim  of  our  penal  institutions 
is  not  to  make  money  or  to  save  the  State  pecuniary  expense,  but 
to  graduate  men  from  prisons  in  a  manner  educated,  trained  in  a 
trade,  steady  and  reliable  in  character,  and  with  suflScient  intellec- 
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tual  culture  to  enable  them  to  feel  an  interest  and  pleasure  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge. 

This  result  can  be  accomplished,  no  doubt,  so  as  to  leave  the 
prisons  self-supporting.  But  even  if  it  cannot  be,  what  is  the 
trifling  expense  to  the  State  compared  with  the  great  gain?  Many 
millions  are  now  lost  by  larceny,  robbery  and  fraud,  a  large  part 
of  which  would  be  saved  if  our  prisons  were  properly  conducted. 
While  we  firmly  believe  that,  on  the  whole,  the  State  is  a  pecu- 
niary gainer,  whenever  it  adopts  the  basis  of  the  Irish  theory,  we 
must  protest  agaiast  the  niggardly  principle  of  making  the  money 
results  achieved  in  prison  management,  the  criterion  of  success. 
We  rather  believe  that  some  of  the  most  lamentable  failures  are 
those  wkere  the  most  money  is  made. 

Division  IL — TAe  Officers  who  should  have  charge  of  the  Convicts, 
the  Teniu'e  t^  iheir  Office  and  mode  of  appoinlment. 

The  evidence  has  already  shown  the  kind  of  men,  in  general, 
who  should  have  the  care  of  our  prisons.  A  few  specific  remarks 
may  be  added  respecting  the  superior  officers. 

The  office  of  **  agent  and  warden  "  is  one  of  great  delicacy,  and 
demands  a  man  of  first-rate  ability.  In  fact,  he  gives  tone  to  the 
entire  institution;  and  one  experienced  in  prison  affiurs,  can  com- 
monly judge  of  the  prison  without  seeing  it,  by  an  interview  with 
the  warden.  His  duties  are  arduous,  and  require  a  man  of  good 
judgment,  firmness  and  experience.  **A  warden  without  experi- 
ence is  placed  in  the  position  of  a  colonel  commanding  a  regi- 
ment, when  his  subordinates  know  much  more  of  his  duties  than 
he  does."    Page  426. 

The  tenure  of  his  office  should  be  permanent.  He  should  be 
appointed,  according  to  some,  by  the  Supreme  Court;  according 
to  others,  by  the  Governor  and  Senate.  He  should  not  be  removed 
without  cause.  An  excellent  lesson  may  here  be  learned  frcnn 
the  coui'se  of  our  sister  State,  Massachusetts.  For  many  years 
the  warden  of  her  State  prison  has  been  retained,  notwithstanding 
die  mutations  of  party  politics,  till  for  sagacity,  true  kindness, 
fiimness  and  ripe  experience,  he  ranks  foremost  among  prison 
officers  in  the  country. 

The  other  principal  officers,  the  chaplain,  physician  and  clerk, 
should  derive  their  appointment  from  a  source  independent  of  the 
warden,  and  should  only  be  removable  for  cause.  This  remark  is 
particularly  to  be  applied  to  the  chaplain  and  clerk.     There  have 
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been  cases  in  which  the  chaplain  has  been  removed  at  the  dicta- 
tion of  party.  All  the  other  oflBcers  should  be  appointed  by  the 
warden,  and  be  removable  by  him.  As  he  is  an  executive  officer 
and  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  his  subordinates,  he  should 
have  the  same  control  over  them  as  other  executive  officers 
such  as  sheriffs,  have  over  their  deputies.  Though  the  exercise  of 
such  pow^r  might  be  distasteful  in  some  instances,  to  the  warden, 
the  good  of  the  institution  requires  that  he  should  exercise  it. 
Under  such  regulations,  with  proper  compensation,  most  worthy 
and  suitable  meja  could,  doubtless,  be  secured.  There  is  abundant 
reason  to  believe  that  there  are  men  of  great  ability  in  New  York 
who  would  sacritico  profit  and  position  in  other  callings  for  the 
^  sake  of  a  fit  opportunity  of  aiding  to  redeem  our  prisons  from 
the  low  condition  into  which  they  have  lapsed. 

Division  III. — Th^  proper  Supervision  ichich  should  be  exercised 
•  over  the  Pnsons. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  Constitution  of  the  State  should  be  so 
altered  as  to  abolish  the  clause  providing  for  the*  election  of 
inspectors  by  a  popular  vote.  What  authority  should  be  substi- 
tuted in  its  place  is  not  altogether  clear,  the  witnesses  differing 
in  opinion.  One  experienced  prison  officer  (Mr.  Hubbell)  thinks 
that  there  should  be  a  board  of  local  inspectors  for  each  prison, 
and  he  would,  besides,  have  an  Inspector  General  of  State  Prisons. 
Another  (Mr.  Lanehart)  would  have  a  prison  bureau  established 
at  Albany,  and  a  superintendent  appointed,  who  should  have  the 
general  oversight  of  all  the  prisons,  and  whose  whole  time  should 
be  devoted  to  the  work. 

The  details  of  the  mode  are  not  so  important  as  the  point,  that 
the  prisons  should  be  removed  beyond  the  domain  of  mere  politi- 
cal changes.  Says  Mr.  Hubbell:  **no  person  having  anything  to 
do  with  the  prisons  should  be  elected  by  a  popular  vote;  "  p.  406. 
Says  Rev.  Mr.  Ives:  '*  I  think  that  our  State  pris^ons  should  be  as 
free  from  all  subjection  to  party  control  as  the  Insane  Asylum  at 
Utica,  and  other  kindred  institutions^"  Page  421.  To  the  same 
eflect  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Wade;  p.  439.  Says  Mr*  Seymour: 
**  There  must  be  such  a  change  in  the  Constitution  as  will  remove 
the  government  of  the  prisons  from  the  control  of  partisan  poli- 
tics, and  give  permanence  and  stability  to  their  executive  adminiF. 
tration.  Nothing  less  radical  than  this  will  effect  the  desired 
change."  Page  465.  Remarks  of  Mr.  Luckey,  to  the  same  effect, 
are  found  on  page  478. 
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It  is  thus  the  firm  conviction  of  these  and  other  competent  per- 
sons, that  no  reform  worthy  of  notice  can  take  place  until  this  one 
result  is  achieved.  While  inspectors  are  thus  liable  to  change 
from  one  party  to  another,  no  system  of  discipline  can  prevail 
Severity  will  alternate  with  mildness;  kindness,  in  its  turn,  will 
be  superseded  by  severity. 

This  tendency  to  oscillate  between  barbarity  and  humanity 
receives  excellent  illustration  in  the  prison  at  Sing  Sing.  In  1839, 
Robert  Wiltse  was  in  charge.  Fear  and  force  were  the  only  prin- 
ciples employed  in  governing  the  male  convicts.  There  was  no 
incentive  to  obedience,  diligence  and  skill  in  the  performance  of 
duties.  Cruel  and  unjust  punishments  were  inflicted.  Labor  was 
made  irksome.  Escapes,  or  attempts  to  escape,  wei-e  of  almost 
weekly  occurrence — the  convicts  prefeiTing  death  to  despair. 

In  1840,  a  change  came  over  Sing  Sing.  D.  L.  Seymour  was 
appointed  warden.  His  intercourse  with  the  convicts  was  humane, 
forbearing  and  just  He  looked  after  the  sick,  and  took  part  in 
religious  exercises,  passing  from  cell  to  cell,  delivering  tracts, 
organizing  Sabbath  schools,  with  convicts  as  the  teachers.  The 
prisoners  became  orderly,  work  was  cheerfully  performed,  and 
the  prison  of  Wiltse  was  altogether  changed,  even  to  his  OTvn  sat- 
isfaction. 

Then  there  came  a  new  Board  of  Inspectors;  and,  in  the  revo- 
lution of  affairs,  Seymour  disappeared,  and  Elam  Lynds  took  his 
place.  No  more  Sunday  schools,  tracts  and  moral  appliances. 
Force  and  fear  were  the  aids  of  the  new  ruler.  Then  came  baci 
cruel  punishments,  and  with  them  insubordination,  multiplied 
escapes,  and  the  old  despair. 

Elam  Lynds  is  now  relieved,  and  Hermon  Eldredge  takes  his 
place.  He  is  much  better  than  Lynd,  but  not  so  good  as  Sey- 
mour. There  is  no  more  barbarity,  but  not  the  thoughtful,  wise 
and  considerate  management,  which  prevailed  under  Seymour's 
administration. ' 

But  Eldredge  having  disappeared  from  the  scene,  in  1857,  the  old 
barbarity  returns  under  Mr.  Beardsley  in  the  most  aggravated 
form.  The  most  inhuman  punishments  were  resorted  to.  Dr. 
Luckey  says:  **  a  horrid  instrument  was  used,  called  the  pulley, 
by  which  a  man's  arms  being  tied  behind  his  back,  he  was  by  them 
hauled  up  so  as  to  stand  on  tip-toe,  and  then  as  his  head  would 
naturally  hang  down,  the  officer  would  strike  his  forehead  with  a 
cane  or  club,  telling  him  to  hold  up  his  head.     *     *     I  heard  the 
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piercing  and  unearthly  groans  which  were  often  occasioned  by  it, 
and  it  seemed  to  me,  sometimes,  as  if  the  very  life  of  the  victim 
was  being  wrenched  out  of  him."  More  of  the  same  sickening 
detail  is  found  on  page  470.  Nixon  reports  of  the  same  adminis- 
tration,  that  there  was  a  vile  ingenuity  in  varying  punishments, 
apparently  for  the  sake  of  variety.     Page  379. 

But  the  weary  years  went  round,  and  Beai'dsley  in  his  turn 
disappeared. 

Then  Gaylord  B.  Hubbell  became  warden  in  1862.  These 
were  the  golden  days  of  Sing  Sing.  A  man  of  the  same  views 
with  Seymour,  his  merits  shone  conspicuous  on  the  background 
of  Beardsley's  government.  His  administration  was  based  upon 
reason,  justice  and  fiimness,  tempered  with  kindness.  He  aimed 
to  become  personally  acquainted  with  every  convict,  and  to  study 
his  individual  character.  He  set  apart  an  hour  every  day  to  hold 
conversation  with  such  of  the  convicts  as  desired  to  communicate 
with  him.  Here  he  was  informed  of  plans  of  escapes,  of  combi- 
nations for  revolts,  of  violations  of  rules  by  officers,  of  overreach- 
ing and  fraud  by  contractors'  agents.  He  was  the  prisoners' 
friend,  as  well  as  a  firm  and  judicious  governor,  and  rarely  was  he 
deceived  by  them* 

But  all  these  merits,  and  many  more,  could  not  save  Mr.  Hub- 
bell.    The  political  wheel  revolved,  and  his  days  were  numbered. 

Such  is  the  history  of  Sing  Sing  for  twenty-five  years.  The 
wise  and  foolish  governors  have  almost  alternated.  It  is  only  five 
years  since  the  close  of  Mr.  Beardsley's  administration,  and 
according  to  "the  law  of  disorder"  which  has  heretofore  pre- 
vailed, the  next  change  is  likely  to  bring  back  a  successor  to 
Wiltse,  Lynds  and  Beardsley. 

What  is  wanted  to  give  stability  to  the  management  of  our  pri- 
sons, 18  that  they  should  be  supplied  with  competent  wardens, 
who  shall  no  more  go  out  of  office  in  the  event  of  a  political  elec- 
tion than  the  superintendent  of  an  insane  asylum  or  the  president 
of  a  college.  But  in  order  that  this  result  may  be  reached,  the 
board  of  appointment  must  itself  be  stable,  and  have  no  friends 
to  reward  or  enemies  to  punish.  The  advocates  of  this  doctrine, 
almost  without  exception,  look  forward  to  the  coming  Constitu- 
tional CJonvention  to  bring  order  out  of  the  present  confusion  by 
committing  the  superintendence  of  the  prisons  to  men  wholly 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  convicts  and  of  the  State.  If  this 
can  be  done,  they  will  be  content  with  any  mode  of  appointment, 
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whether  it  be  by  some  broDch  of  the  judiciary  or  by  the  Governor 
and  Senate. 

Division  IV. — The  Prison  Industries. 

The  unanimous  opinion  of  the  witnesses  that  the  contract  sys* 
.  tern  should  be  discarded,  led  them  to  express  their  views  as  to  the 
mode  of  managing  convict  labor.    This  might  be  either  by  adding 
to  the  duties- of  warden  that  of  superintendent  of  industries,  era 
separate  o£Scer  might  be  appointed.     The  preference  seems  to  be 
decided  for  the  former  course.     Mr.  Hubbell  is  of  opinion  that  a 
competent  warden  can  manage  the  industries  of  a  prison  mudi 
more  to  the  advantage  both  of  the  State  and  the  convicts  than  is 
possible  under  the  contract  system.     Such  officers  cuuld  so  direct 
the  employment  of  the  prisoners  as  to  promote  their  moral  inte- 
rests, while  the  whole  results  of  their  earnings  would  accrue  to 
the  State.     (Page  392.)    Mr.  Seymour  is  of  opinion  that  when 
he  was  warden  he  could  have  managed  the  industries  at  a  consid- 
erable profit.     He  believes  that  he  could  have  paid  all   expenses 
and  an  annual  bonus  of  $10,000,  and  could  have  besides  made  his 
own  fortune  from  the  surplus  earnings.     (Page  469.)     Mr.  Pils- 
bury  is  of  opinion  that,  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  management 
by  the  warden  may  be  most  successful,  though  he  introduced  the 
contract  system  into  the  Albany  Penitentiary  in  order  that  he 
might  give  a  more  close  attention  to  the  care  and  discipline  of  the 
convicts.      The  contract  system  at  the  Albany  Penitentiary  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  its  counterpart  in  the  State  prisons,  and 
is  largely  deprived  of  its  objectionable  features.     In  a  compara- 
tively small  institution,  with   a  local  board  in  perfect  harmony 
with,  or  rather  subservient  to  his  views,  with  rare  energy  and 
endowments  as  a  prison  officer,  he  could  achieve  success  where  in 
a  broader  field  or  under  less   favorable  circumstances,     failure 
would  be  complete. 

However,  the  question  under  our  State  prison  m«iagement  is 
not  whether  the  warden  is  the  best  possible  financial  agent,  or 
whether  he  will  make  an  excellent  pecuniary  exhibit.  The  plain 
question  is,  if  we  continue  the  contract  system,  shall  we  have  any 
prisons  at  all  ?  Though  employment  of  labor  by  the  warden 
may  be  objectionable,  it  is  worse  to  endure  the  existing  inefiiciency 
and  corruption.  The  recent  expemnee  at  Clinton  prison  is  highly 
encouraging  to  those  who,  while  they  insist,  in  any  event,  on  a 
change  of  system,  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  financial  results  are 
all  that  could  be  hoped  for. 
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Division    V, — Moral  and  Intellectual   Training^  and   Opinions 
of  Witnesses  on  Allied  Topics. 

Closely  connected  with  this  last  topic  is  the  education  of  the 
prisoners.  One  gi*eat  evil  of  the  present  system  is  that  all  syste- 
matic training  is  interfered  with  by  the  exigencies  of  the  contract. 
When  that  plan  is  discarded,  and  the  State  adopts  the  theory  that 
the  principal  object  of  imprisonment  is  reformation,  it  will,  of 
necessity,  adjust  the  apparent  conflict  between  physical  labor  and  in- 
tellectual and  moral  education.  While  the  men  shall  be  busily  em- 
ployed in  work  at  proper  times,  the  necessary  period  for  other  vital 
purposes  will  be  allowed.  Mr.  Hubbell's  scheme  is  in  this  respect 
worthy  of  attention  and  reflection.  He  would  have  such  convicts  as 
need  instruction  regularly  gathered  into  a  school  room,  in  successive 
classes  through  the  day,  with  a  competent  teacher  appointed  to 
give  his  whole  time  to  the  work  of  instructing  them.  Assistance 
might  be  rendered  by  the  most  ti'ustworthy  convicts.  Those  of 
gi'eater  intelligence  he  would  have  assembled  on  cei*tain  evenings 
of  each  week,  to  listen  to  familiar  lectures  and  to  engage  in  dis- 
cussions and  debates,  in  the  manner  adopted  by  the  well  known 
and  useful  Mr.  Organ  in  the  intermediate  prisons  of  Ireland.  To 
this  should  be  added  a  well  selected  and  well  stored  library. 

The  commiAsion  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  did  not  hesitate 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  Experience  of  Mr.  Haynes  and  the 
reflections  of  Mr.  Sanborn.  Mr.  Haynes  is  a  strong  believer  in 
the  importance  of  bestowing  special  privileges  upon  the  convicts 
at  suitable  intervals  of  time.  He  would  giv«  them  holidays  in 
which  they  may  associate  freely  together,  converse  or  engage  in 
active  sports,  at  the  same  time  adding  generously  to  their  ordinary 
table  fare.  The  most  happy  efiects  have  resulted,  in  his  experi- 
ence, from  this  liberal  treatment.  (Page  378.)  [It  is  hoped  that 
it  may  not  be  deemed  out  of  place  to  say,  from  the  personal 
knowledge  of  members  of  the  commission  who  have  been  present 
on  these  occasions,  that  Mr.  Haynes'  account  is  but  the  sober 
truth.  We  saw  all  the  convicted  felons  of  Massachusetts  assem- 
bled in  a  single  yard,  without  any  manacles  or  restraints  of  any 
kind,  and  mingled  freely  and  conversed  with  theuL  Delicate  la- 
dies were  there  and  young  children.  There  was  not  a  word  or 
act  to  offend,  though  there  was  much  hilarity.  The  men  gathered 
in  knots  around  us,  conversing  with  the  most  animated  interest. 
At  a  signal,  all  was  hushed,  except  the  measured  tread  of  the  men, 
who  fell  into  their  routine  march,  and  the  prison  rules  were  again 
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in  full  operation.]  By  this  means,  a  most  powerful  instrument 
of  discipline  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ebynes,  for  he  can 
make  punishment  consist  in  the  pfnvaCion  of  privilege.  The  insu- 
bordinate convict  will  generally  find  no  worse  punishment  than 
to  sit  in  his  solitary  eell,  with  the  knowledge  that  his  associaiis 
are  in  the  full  and  hearty  enjoyment  of  one  of  these  holidays. 

Mr.  Haynes  gave  an  outline  ideal  of  a  prison  system,  which  will 
be  found  on  page  377  of  this  report. 

The  views  of  Mr.  Sanborn  are  stated  at  considerable. length  on 
pages  357-367.  Paiticular  attention  is  invited  to  them  for  their 
comprehensiveness  and  wisdom.     Elis  leading  points  are: 

1.  Gradation  of  Prisons, — ^By  this  he  means  the  establishment 
of  distinct  prisons  for  difierent  classes  of  offences  and  offenders. 
There  should  be  no  confinement  of  males  and  females  in  the  same 
prison,  or  if  that  cannot  be  avoided,  the  sexes  should  be  so  com- 
pletely separated  that  there  can  be  no  communication  of  any  kind. 
Those  who  are  arrested  should  be  separated  from  those  who  are 
convicted ;  and  there  should  be  distinctions  among  the  arrested, 
depending  on  the  gravity  of  the  offence  with  the  commission  of 
which  they  are  charged. 

2.  Prisoners  should  be  classifiedy  not  only  by  the  law  making 
power  and  the  courts,  but  by  the  prison  inspectors  and  the  prison 
ofiScers  who  have  them  in  charge ;  that  is,  there  should  be  a  classi- 
fication both  in  respect  to  offences  and  the  character  and  conduct 
of  each  prisoner.  Such  distinctions  require  great  good  judgment 
and  discrimination. 

3.  Selection  of  Officers. — First  among  these  should  be  ranked 
the  Inspectors,  who  should  be  chosen  solely  with  reference  to 
their  fitness  for  the  position.  There  might  be  a  local  inspector 
for  each  prison,  as  well  as  a  general  board  for  the  entire  Stale. 
Other  oflBcers  should  be  selected  for  their  fitness  to  hold  the  posi- 
tion, and  should  be  retained  during  good  behavior  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  interest  in  prison  oficers. 

4.  Means  of  Employment. — ^These  should  be  furnished  directly 
by  the  prison  authorities.  The  intervention  of  contractors  should 
be  discountenanced  as  far  as  possible. 

5.  8  elf  shortening  Sentences — The  gi^eat  error  in  our  commuta- 
tion systems  in  this  country  is  that  they  do  not  offer  sufficient 
inducements  for  reformation  to  the  prisoner.  The  original  sen- 
tence should  be  longer,  with  an  increased  deduction  for  good 
behaviour.  There  should  be  some  well  guarded  means  of  length 
ening  the  sentence  for  misconduct. 
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6.  A  system  of  rewards,  made  dcfiuite  by  the  use  of  accurate 
marks  for  good  behavior  or  misconduct.  The  marks  are  very 
important,  and  nothing  better  has  yet  been  devised  than  the  plan 
of  Captain  Maconochi.  The  marks  should  be  noted  down  when 
they  are  earned,  and  should  from  time  to  time  be  made  known  to 
the  prisoner. 

7.  Instruction  and  Mental  Occupation. — All  convicts  should  be 
taught  something,  and  put  in  the  way  of  teaching  themselves.  A 
portion  of  each  day,  as  well  as  the  evening,  should  be  given  to 
this  duty.  Education  in  prisons  has  no  whei*e  been  carried  far 
enough. 

8.  Prison  Rtdes  and  their  Inflection.. — ^The  rules  should  be 
ample  and  made  well  known  to  the  convicts.  They  should  be 
rigidly  adhered  to.  All  cruel  punishments  should  be  prohibited 
by  statute.  Those  which  are  permitted,  should  consist  of  loss  of 
privileges,  degradation  of  rank  and  solitaiy  confinement. 

The  infliction  of  punishment  should  be  under  checks  and  guards, 
and  there  should  be  a  defiuite  i*ecord  made. 

(9.)  Conditional  pardon. — By  this  is  meant  the  discharge  of 
the  prisoner,  before  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  under  condi- 
tions which,  when  broken^  will  annul  the  pardon,  and  remand 
him  to  prison,  not  only  for  the  unexpired  time,  but  for  additional 
periods  of  punishment  for  relapse.  These  pardons  may  be  made* 
to  take  the  place  of  the  **  ticket  of  leave,"  under  the  Irish  system. 
They  would,  in  all  probability,  be  far  more  efficacious  in  this 
country  than  the  ticket  of  leave.  Such  pardons  should  be  the 
rule,  instead  of  free  pardons,  and  should  be  bestowed,  not  arbi- 
trarily, but  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Inspectors. 

(10.)  Aid  to  discluxrged  prisoners. — ^There  should  be  a  proper 
supervision  of  discharged  prisonei*s,  not  only  of  those  condition- 
ally pardoned,  but  of  those  whose  sentence  has  expired.  In  the 
latter  case  it  would  be  simply  friendly,  to  aid  them  in  procuring 
suitaljle  positions,  to  give  them  encouragement  or  a  word  of 
advice.  In  Masaehusetts  there  is  a  State  organization  for  aiding 
discharged  prisoners,  which  has  accomplished  much  good. 

Division  VI. — Duty  of  the  Public  towards  Prisoners  while  under 
Sentence  and  after  Discharge. 

The  general  duty  pi  the  public,  while  convicts  are  under  sen- 
tence, is  to  take  such  interest  in  their  welfare  as  to  bring  the  pres- 
sure of  public  opinion  to  bear  upon  all  oppression  and  indiffer- 
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ence,  and  to  demand  a  thorough  and  kind  numagemeBt,  and  active 
and  efficient  supervision  of  our  penal  institutions.  Much  good 
can  be  rendered  by  earnest  men  who  will  seek  opportunities  to 
give  the  prisoners  intellectual,  moral  or  religious  instruction.  The 
duty  of  the  public,  after  the  prisoner  is  discharged^  is  very  plain. 
Some  clear  thinkers  regard  society  as  responsible  for  the  education 
of  criminals  in  their  evil  courses.  It  is  certainly  true  that  by  the 
prejudice  which  our  artificial  systems  have  excited  in  the  nainds 
of  men,  and  the  disgrace  attending  punishment,  the  discharged 
i:)risoner  has  the  greatest  difficulty  in  commencing  a  life  of  virtue. 
It  is  our  plain  duty  to  see  that  if  a  convict  is  inclined  to 
be  an  honest  man,  all  the  ai*tificial  obstacles  which  have  been 
placed  in  his  way,  should  be  removed.  It  is  therefore  justly  held 
that  the  supervision  of  discharged  convicts,  and  provision  for  their 
suitable  employment,  should  be  a  pait  of  the  prison  system^  as 
much  as  the  proper  care  of  the  same  persons  while  in  prison. 

These  general  views  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  State  pris- 
ons of  New  York  are  still  in  the  most  imperfect  condition^  and 
that  prison  discipline  is  yet  in  its  infoncy. 

The  examination  of  the  testimony  has  thus  far  been  confined  to 
the  State  prisons.  It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the 
penitentiaries.  Evidence  was  given  in  respect  to  three  of  these 
institutions,  located  respectively  at  Albany,  Rochester  and  BufiSrio. 
Of  these  Amos  Pilsbury,  Levi  S.  Fulton  and  Charles  E.  Felton  are 
respectively  wardens. 

The  penitentiaries  are  under  the  control  of  boards  of  super- 
visors of  the  counties  in  which  they  are  situated.  Their  general 
organization,  without  reference  to  minute  differences  of  detail,  is 
as  follows:  The  supreme  governing  power  is  vested  in  the  super- 
visors; between  them  and  the  warden  is  a  local  board  of  inspec- 
tors, consisting  of  three  or  more,  who,  as  well  as  the  superintend- 
ent, are  appointed  by  the  supervisors.  The  inspectors  select  the 
chaplain  and  physician.  The  subordinate  officers  are  practically 
appointed  by  the  superintendent  (warden),  and  ai'e  retainecl  in 
office  during  good  behavior.  The  ultimate  superintendence  of  the 
j)risons  is  vested  in  the  inspectors,  who  report  at  stated  tei-ms  to  the 
supervisors.  Political  influences  appear  to  be  entirely  excluded 
from  the  management  of  the  Alb^y  county  and  Monroe  county 
penitentiaries,  though  this  is  not  the  case  in  Erie  county.  EfiTorts 
have  often  been  made  in  Monroe  county  to  induce  the  board  to 
appoint  the  superintendent  on  political  grounds,  but  they  have  thus 
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&p  proved  ineffectual.  He  has  usually  been  of  different  polities 
from  the  majority  of  the  board.  The  subordinate  oflSoers  ai-e  there 
appointed  without  any  reference  to  party  politics.  At  Albany, 
Mr.  Pilsbury  accepted  his  position  on  the  understanding  that  poli- 
tics should  be  entirely  excluded  from  any  influence  over  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  institution.  His  own  action  in  appointing  and 
i"^moving  subordinates  is  in  no  respect  controlled  by  any  motives 
except  considerations  of  good  conduct  and  qualifications  for  the 
position.  All  of  these  institutions  have  superintendents  who  are 
mastei-s  of  the  situation,  and  enjoy  the  confidence  of  their  inspectors 
as  well  as  of  the  community. 

The  industries  of  these  penitentiaries  are  carried  on  by  contrac- 
tors, but  under  such  influences  as  prevent  a  greater  part  of  the 
evils,  commonly  incident  to  the  system.  When  contractors  have 
no  political  control,  an  efficient  and  determined  warden  may 
dominate  over  them,  for  he  has  the  support  of  the  inspectors  and 
of  the  supervisors.  No  argument  from  the  tolerable  working  of 
the  contract  system  in  the  penitentiaries  cjm  be  drawn  in  favor  of 
ite  retention  in  the  State  prisons.  (See  opinion  of  Mr.  Pilsbury, 
page  459.) 

The  opinions  of  these  wai'dens  on  the  general  subject  of  prison 
discipline  are  found  in  the  report.  Those  of  Mr.  Felton  are  stated 
at  considerable  length,  and  are  worthy  of  careful  attention.  He 
would  make  the  main  effort  to  prevent  crime  consist  in  the  culture 
of  youth,  the  establishment  of  juvenile  reformatories,  the  closing 
of  gambling  haunts,  houses  of  prostitution,  &c.,  &c.  In  respect 
to  the  care  of  such  prisoners  as  find  their  way  into  the  peniten- 
tiaries, he  makes  a  number  of  suggestions,  which  will  be  found  on 
pages  490-92.  Among  other  recommendations,  he  proposes  that 
all  prison  officers  should  receive  salaries  rather  than  fees  from  the 
government,Land  be  prohibited  from  selling  to  or  buying  anything 
of  a  prisoner,  or  receiving  a  present  from  him  of  any  kind. 

In  closing  this  extended  review  of  the  evidence,  the  Commission 
cannot  refrain  from  an  expression  of  the  deliberate  opinion  that 
the  criticisms,  denunciations  and  recommendations  of  the  witnesses 
are  founded  in  truth,  and  deserve  to  be  carefully  studied.  It  has 
been  impossible  to  go  into  detail  or  even  to  give  in  the  linaited 
time  at  our  disposal  a  complete  summary  of  all  the  views  of  the 
-witnesses.  Enough,  however,  has  been  collected  to  show  our 
perils  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  most  probable  that  they  may  be 
averted.     It  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  of  the  evil  influences  of 
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our  prison  system  are  not  developed.  The  discipline,  we  are  told; 
grows  more  lax  year  by  year.  What  will  it  be  a  half  century 
hence  if  our  present  plan  continues  in  vogue  ?  We,  too,  like  most 
of  the  witnesses  look  forward  with  eagerness  to  the  coming  Con- 
stitutional Convention  for  relief.  If  it  is  there  denied,  we  shall 
feel  that  the  members  of  the  New  York  Prison  Association  have 
done  their  utmost  to  bring  the  prisons  of  New  York  up  to  the  line 
of  the  expectations  which  have  been  entertained  of  them  by  the 
friends  of  humanity. 

Should  our  hopes  be  disappointed,  we  are  sure  that  it  will  not 
be  on  account  of  the  demerits  of  our  cause,  but  simply  becmise 
our  voices  cannot  reach  the  people.  We  are  certain  that  if  the" 
men  of  New  York  can  only  know  and  appreciate  the  condition  of 
their  State  prisons,  they  will  no  longer  tolerate  them  in  their 
present  condition,  so  unworthy  of  our  civilization. 

We  can  only  regret  that  the  humiliating  disclosures  of  this  te*»- 
timony  only  form  part  of  an  official  report,  soon  to  be  laid  away 
on  the  shelves  of  libraries,  and  valued  only  for  reference.  The 
facts  here  detailed  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  They 
should  become  the  theme  of  the  lecture  room,  the  newspaper, 
the  review  and  the  pulpit,  until  the  public  sense  is  aroused,  and 
the  denunciations  of  prison  abuses  are  so  loud  that  politicians  will 
retreat  from  the  field,  and  the  friends  of  rational  reform  gain  un- 
disputed control. 

THEODORE   W.  DWIGHT,  ^ 

E-  C.  WINES, 

JOHN  H.  GRISCOM,  .  Co^n^,^^^^. 

F.  W.  BALLARD,  ^  l^ommssionera^ 

JOHN  A.  BRYAN. 
EDMUND  COFFIN. 
Office  op  New  York  Prison  Association,  38  Bible  ) 
House,  New  York,  January  1,  1867r        \ 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  ON  PRISONS  AND  PRISON  DIS- 
CIPLINE, TAKEN  BEFORE  A  COMMISSION  OF  THE 
PRISON  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YORK,  UNDER  THE 
AUTHORITY  OF  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  THE 
LEGISLATURE:  1866. 

New  York,  Auffusi  10,  1866. 
Franklin  B.  Sanborn  was  sworti  and  examined: 

1.  Where  do  you  reside?     In  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

2.  What  office  do  you  hold  in  connection  with  prisons,  and  how 
long  have  you  held  such  office?  I  am  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
State  Charities  in  Massachusetts.  I  have  held  that  office  since 
October  1,  1863. 

3.  What  are  the  functions  of  that  board?  Among  other  duties, 
to  supervise  the  correctional  institutions  of  the  State  and  of  the 
counties  of  Massachusetts.  My  own  duties  embrace  the  collection 
of  statistics  relating  to  these  institutions,  and  for  that  purpose  I 
have  acted  as  inspector  of  prisons,  and  have  visited  all  of  them 
once,  and  some  of  them  several  times,  a  year. 

4.  What,  in  brief,  is  the  penal  and  correctional  system  in  Massa- 
chusetts? It  is  a  system  more  complicated  and  much  more  de- 
veloped, I  think,  than  will  be  found  in  most  of  the  states  of  the 
Union.  Some  of  the  states  have  only  county  prisons.  Many  of 
them  have  both  county  and  state  piisons.  Massachusetts  has  two 
entirely  distinct  classes  of  county  prisons;  one,  the  jail,  in  which 
prisoners  do  not  labor,  where  they  are  generally  awaiting  trial,  or 
are  detained  temporarily  after  sentence  before  transfer  to  some 
other  prison  in  execution  of  sentence.  These  two  classes  of  pri- 
sons have  existed  in  Massachusetts  for  about  40  years,  but  the  dis- 
tinction between  them  was  not  well  marked  till  about  25  or  30 
years  ago.  In  the  house  of  coiTection,  the  inmates  are  required 
to  labor.  This  class  forms  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  prison  system 
of  Massachusetts,  which  does  not  exist  in  any  other  New  England 
State.  All  female  prisoners  in  Massachusetts  are  sentenced  to  the 
county  houses  of  correction,  or  to  the  houses  of  industry,  which 
are  much  the  same  thing,  under  another  name,  except  a  few  who 
are  sentenced  (generally  for  minor  offences)  to  the  county  jails. 
No  females  are  sent  to  the  State  prison.  None  have  been  sent  to 
the  State  prison  for  nearly  50  years.  The  houses  of  correction 
and  the  jails,  although  kept  distinct  by  the  law,  are  in  the  same 
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enclosure,  and  under  the  same  management.  They  are  also  fed 
from  the  same  supplies.  We  have  one  State  prison,  and  this,  as  I 
have  said,  receives  only  male  prisoners.  This  institution  seldom 
receives  a  prisoner  under  the  age  of  15.  Juvenile  delinquents  of 
both  sexes  are  provided  for  in  State  refonn  schools,  of  which 
there  are  three;  two  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  Boys  may  be  re- 
ceived in  these  schools  up  to  the  age  of  18,  and  girls  to  the  age  of 
16.  There  is  no  law  to  prevent  the  sending  of  boys  to  the  State 
prison;  but  the  existence  of  these  reform  schools  operates  to  keep 
all  boys,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  out  of  the  State  prison.  The 
sentences  to  the  reform  schools  are  during  minority,  but  are  sel- 
dom executed  to  that  extent,  as  their  inmates  may  be  discharged 
at  the  discretion  of  the  managers,  who  are  constituted  and  are 
called  "trustees."  One  of  these  reform  schools  is  nautical,  and  is 
on  board  two  ships,  one  stationed  at  BostoQ  and  the  other  at  New 
Bedford.  The  period  of  detention  on  board  ship  averages  less 
than  one  year.  The  average  detention  in  the  other  reform  schools 
is  between  two  and  three  years.  There  are  two  private  establish- 
ments, aided  by  the  State,  which  answer  the  purpose  of  female 
refuges,  that  is,  homes  for  the  reception  of  discharged  or  pardoned 
female  prisoners.  These  have  been  very  recently  established; 
one  of  them  is  at  Dedham,  and  the  other  at  Springfield.  I  regard 
such  establishments  as  essential  aids  to  society,  and  I  think  the 
State  does  well  to  assist  them  with  contributions .  from  the 
public  treasury.  For  discharged  male  prisoners  there  is  a  fund 
contributed  partly  by  the  state,  and  partly  by  private  individuals, 
to  aid  in  procuring  employment  for  them,  or  temporary  subsist- 
ence on  their  discharge.  The  state  officer  who  has  charge  of  this 
fund  is  called  the  agent  for  discharged  convicts.  These  and  the 
refuges  I  consider  very  important  supplements  to  the  prison  sys- 
tem. There  are  several  private  reform  schoolj^,  which  are  not,  as 
yet,  aided  by  the  state.  The  largest  of  these  is  a  catholic  re- 
formatory in  Boston,  with  a  capacity  for  300  to  400  boys.  It  is 
under  the  control  of  the  bishop  of  that  diocese.  There  is  another 
and  the  oldest  of  our  reformatories,  called  the  farm  school.  It 
contains  about  90  boys.  It  is  situated  on  Thompson's  Island,  in 
Boston  harbor.  There  is  also  one  at  West  Newton,  "containing  a 
family  of  about  thirty  boys;  and  another  incorporated  but  not 
yet  established,  at  Salem.  These  are  all  sustained  by  private 
charity;  but  the  proposition  has  been  made,  and  is  gaining  favor, 
to  aid  them  from  the  state  treasury.     There  is  still  another  class 
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of  reformatories  called  truant  schools.  The  oldest  one  in  the 
State  is  the  Boston  House  of  Reformation,  established  in  1827, 
and  accommodating  about  an  average  of  200  pupils.  Other 
schools  of  this  class  exist  in  Roxbury,  Cambridge,  Worcester, 
Springfield,  Lowell  and  New  Bedford.  These  accommodate, 
altogether,  about  200  more.  They  are  supported  entirely  by  the 
several  towns  and  cities,  which  send  pupils  to  them,  the  practice 
being  to  send,  occasionally,  truants  from  towns  which  have  no 
such  schools.  As  a  general  rule,  they  are  sent  by  police  authority. 
Provision  has  been  made  by  law  for  county  houses  of  reformation 
to  receive  children  of  the  same  class.  None  of  these  have  yet 
been  opened.  I  think  I  have  now  mentioned  all  the  establish- 
ments, which  belong  to  our  penal  and  correctional  system,  except 
it  may  be  the  guard-houses.  They  are  called  by  our  statutes 
*' lock-ups."  Each  town  of  3,000  inhabitants  is  required  to 
maintain  at  least  one.  This  law,  however,  is  not  generally  com- 
plied with.  The  number  of  prisons  of  this  class  is  something 
over  100. 

5.  Have  you  in  Massachusetts  any  central  authority  which  has 
the  control  and  management  of  your  penal  and  correctional  insti- 
tutions? A.  There  is  no  central  authority  having  such  control. 
The  Governor  and  council,  the  board  of  State  charities,  and  com- 
mittees appointed  by  the  Legislature,  have  more  or  less  supervi- 
sory duties  to  perform;  but  there  is  no  such  board  of  control,  as 
that  which  exists  in  Canada. 

6.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  and  utility  of  a 
central  authority,  having  general  control  of  all  the  penal  and 
correctional  institutions  of  a  State?  I  consider  a  central  board  of 
commissioners  to  inspect  and  prescribe  rules  for  the  prisons,  to 
regulate  and  control  their  architecture,  to  secure  uniformity  in 
their  discipline,  and  to  report  upon  their  condition,  an  indispensa- 
ble part  of  any  prison  system;  and  this  inspection,  in  my  opinion, 
should  extend  to  every  kind  of  prison,  including  reformatories  and 
guard-houses. 

7.  Have  you  given  any  attention  to  the  prison  system  of  Ireland? 
If  so,  please  state  its  principal  features. — My  knowledge  of  that 
system  is  derived  from  reading,  and  not  from  observation.  The 
principle  of  the  Irish  system  seems  to  be,  to  make  punishment 
subordinate  to  reformation.  This  principle  is  carried  out  by 
allowing  the  prisoner  to  shorten  his  own  sentence,  it  being  sup- 
posed that  the  power  of  shortening  his  sentence  is  one  of  the 
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strongest  aids  to  reformation.  The  devices  by  which  the  prison- 
er's sentence  is  shortened  for  good  behavior  are  too  minute  to  be 
conveniently  stated  on  such  an  examination  as  this;  and  I  do  not  re- 
gard them  as  necessarily  the  best.  But  the  theory  on  which  they  pro- 
ceed seems  to  have  been  fully  justified  by  their  results.  Under  the 
Irish  system,  the  prisoner  appears  sincerely  to  desire  what  the  prison 
officers  desire  for  him,  and  he  remains  in  this  state  of  mind  long 
enough  to  make  it  a  habit.  In  other  systems,  the  impulse  for  reform- 
ation is  fitful;  or,  if  continued,  it  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  hypoc- 
risy. In  the  Irish  system,  the  motives  are  so  varied  and  strong 
that  virtue  becomes  a  habit,  the  same  as  it  does  with  men  outside 
of  prisons.  The  first  stage  in  the  Irish  system  is  total  separation 
of  the  prisoner  from  his  associates.  For  the  first  eight  months, 
the  system  of  separate  confinement,  day  and  night,  is  carried  out. 
After  that,  he  is  removed  to  an  associate  or  congregated  prison. 
In  this  second  stage,  the  prisoners  work  together  during  the  day, 
and  are  separated  at  night.  In  the  third  stage,  called  the  inter- 
mediate prison,  they  are  not  separated  by  night  or  day;  nor  are 
they  locked  up  nor  strictly  guarded.  The  fourth  stage  is  their 
discharge  on  ticket-of-leave,  and  the  fifth  their  final  discharge. 
The  time  occupied  by  the  prisoner  in  passing  through  the  succes- 
sive stages,  depends  partly  upon  his  own  conduct  and  partly  upon 
the  length  of  the  term  of  his  sentence.  They  have  a  peculiar 
system  of  merit  marks,  which  serve  not  only  to  secure  |an  abbre- 
viation of  the  imprisonment,  but  other  mitigations  of  sentence. 
This  mark  system  originated  with  Capt.  Alexander  Maconochie, 
and  was  used  by  him  at  his  prison  at  Norfolk  Island,  in  the  South- 
ern ocean.  This  system,  as  developed  by  the  inventor,  had  many 
ingenious  applications,  which  have  not  been  adopted  in  Ireland. 
Some  of  these,  probably,  were  useless;  but  others,  in  my  opinion, 
could  very  properly  be  introduced  into  our  country.  The  Irish 
system  may  be  found  fully  described  in  the  writings  of  Sir  Walter 
Crofton,  of  Mr.  Commissioner  Hill,  and  of  Miss  Mary  Carpenter ; 
also  in  the  minutes  of  evidence  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1863, 
appointed  by  the  Queen  of  England. 

8.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  practicability  and  utility  of 
introducing  the  Irish  system,  just  described,  into  this  country? 
I  should  consider  it  practicable  everywhere,  and  particularly  easy 
of  application  and  beneficial  in  its  results  in  many  of  the  States  of 
our  Union.  In  a  State  like  Vermont,  it  could  be  applied  as  easily 
as  the  common  school  system.     Society  is  very  simple  there;  the 
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demand  for  labor  is  great:  and  the  interest  felt  by  the  entire  com- 
munity for  any  and  all  of  its  members  is  very  decided.  An 
absence  of  caste;  religious  toleration;  and  the  sympathy  and  gen- 
eral feeling  of  respect  for  one  another  in  every  neighborhood,  all 
comtbine  to  make  that  State  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  introduction 
of  this  system.  But  as  I  have  already  remarked,  it  can  be  intro- 
duced into  any  of  the  States. 

9.  Have  you  visited  prisons  extensively?  I  have  visited  prisons, 
more  or  less  extensively,  in  all  the  New  England  States,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 

10.  Will  you  state,  in  general,  what  reforms  you  conceive  to  be 
most  desirable  in  our  American  prisons?  The  first  step  towards 
reform,  it  seems  to  me,  is  an  efficient  inspection  and  report  of  the 
condition  of  prisons.  After  an  inspection  is  once  made,  and  the 
public  properly  enlightened,  several  reforms  will  follow  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  The  first  measure  of  reform  in  prison  discipline  I 
conceive  to  be  the  separation  of  the  prisoners,  either  by  complete 
individual  isolation  or  by  classification;  as  for  instance,  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  sexes,  the  separation  of  the  old  and  young,  of  minors 
and  adults,  and  of  first  oflenders  and  hardened  criminals.  That 
should  be  followed  by  a  classification  on  the  basis' of  the  prisoners' 
conduct,  and  by  some  legal  provision,  by  which  they  might  cur- 
tail their  sentence.  Having  secured  a  basis  for  action,  the  labor 
of  the  prisoners  should  be  properly  organized,  which  is  now  very 
seldom  the  case.  They  should  also  be  regulai'ly  instructed  in  the 
common  branches  of  learning,  as  well  as  in  morals  and  religion. 
To  accomplish  these  reforms  would  require  the  careful  selection 
of  officers,  which,  of  course,  implies  that  they  should  not  be 
chosen  on  partisan  grounds,  and  should  not  be  promoted,  except 
for  merit.  In  the  organization  of  labor,  the  contract  system  should 
be  given  up,  as  far  as  possible,  and  this  for  several  reasons.  The 
employment  of  prisoners  by  a  contractor  occasions  a  loss  of 
money  to  the  prison,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  injure  the  prison 
discipline.  The  reformation  of  prisoners,  employed  by  prison 
contractors,  is  generally  a  matter  of  chance,  the  chance  being 
strongly  against  the  prisoner.  The  first  condition  of  the  reformation 
of  prisoners  is  the  establishment  of  a  steady  and  wholesome  dis- 
cipline, under  which  the  convict  will  expect  no  favours,  which  he 
has  not  earned  by  good  conduct,  and  will  be  subject  to  no  exac- 
tions, except  those  laid  down  in  the  prison  rules.  Or,  if  he  is  to 
be  rewarded  and  punished  at  discretion,  it  should  be  the  discretion 
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of  the  highest  officer  in  the  prison.     Under  the  contract  system, 
8uch  a  perfect  discipline  is  almost  impossible,  being  constantly 
interfered  with  by  the  contractor  or  some  of  his  agents.    These 
persons  are  not  selected  for  any  qualifications  possessed  by  them 
to  administer  discipline.     They  have  no  responsibility  to  the  State ; 
their  places  are  not  permanent ;  and  their  personal  interest  is  often 
directly  opposed  to  that  of  the  convict     Thus  they  will  seek  to 
exact  more  labor  than  the  convict  ought  to  perform;  or,  under  other 
circumstances,  to  exempt  him  from  labor,  when  he  ought  to  be  at 
work ;  his  health,  his  education,  his  moral  habits,  his  religious 
state  are  all  of  less  account  to  the  contractor  and  his  agents  than 
is  the  steady  performance  of  his  task  and  the  payment  of  his 
wages.     Yet  it  often  happens  that  these  persons  become  more 
influential  in  the  prison  than  any  of  the  constituted  authorities, 
having  the  power  to  bribe  and  punish  in  ways  which  the  convict 
feels  most  keenly.     It  is  but  a  step  beyond  this  to  give  the  con- 
tractor the  whole  management  of  the  prison,  as  is  done  in  Illinois 
and  Kentucky,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  slavery  in  a  most  odious 
form.     The  idea  of  placing  an  independent  power  between  the 
State  and  the  convict  is  in  itself  so  unreasonable,  that  the  ai-gu- 
ments  for  it  must  have  been  very  strong  in  the  mind  of  those  who 
adopted    it,  in  order  to  overcome    this    natural    inconsistency. 
These  arguments,  as  I  have  heard  them,  are  of  two  kinds :  first, 
that  it  is  more  profitable  to  the  State  to  employ  contractore  than 
to  conduct  a  prison  without  them ;  and,  secondly,  that  prison  offi- 
cers are  less  exposed  to  temptation  under  the  contract  system.    In 
regard  to  the  first  argument,  the  experience  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  prison  seems  to  refute  it.     Under  the  old  system,  the  labor 
of  prisoners  was  directly  for  the  profit  of  the  prison,  oftentimes 
resulting  in  a  large  annual  income,  while,  under  the  present  system 
of  contract  labor,  there  is  a  large  annual  deficiency,  taking  one 
year  with  another.     For  example,  during  the  nine  years  in  which 
Mr.  Haynes,  the  present  warden,  has  had  charge  of  the  prison, 
there  has  been  a  deficit  in  every  year  but  one,  and  then  a  Buplus 
income  of  only  about  $500.     In  the  last  two  years,  taken  together, 
there  has  been  an  actual  deficit  of  about  $50,000 ;  a  lai^er  sum 
than  was  ever  lost  in  any  four  consecutive  years  under  the  old 
system.    Yet,  during  these  two  years,  the  contractors  hsve  been 
making  enormous  profits,  and  the  demand  for  labor  has  been 
unprecedented.     But  the  existenee  of  the  contract  system  made  it 
impossible  for  the  prison  authorities  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
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high  price  of  labor,  created  by  the  demand  referred  to,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  price  of  food,  clothing  and  other  supplies  was 
constantly  advancing,  though  not  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  price  of 
labor.  As  this  last  statement  might  be  doubted,  I  will  add  that 
the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes,  whose  means  of  subsistence  is 
derived  from  their  labor,  was  constantly  improving  during  the 
late  war ;  there  was  less  pauperism  among  this  class  ;  they  laid 
up  much  more  money,  and  considerably  improved  their  style  of 
living.  At  least,  this  is  the  result  of  my  obsei*vation,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  State  charities,  constantly  brought  in  contact 
with  the  class  referred  to.  In  the  New  Hampshire  State  prison, 
I  have  been  assured  by  the  present  warden,  Mr.  Mayo,  that  the 
eanae  state  of  things  exists.  The  contractors  there  are  making 
lai^e  profits,  while  the  prison  would  show  a  deficit,  but  for  the 
fact  that  a  portion  of  the  convicts  are  not  employed  by  the  con- 
tractors, but  labor  directly  for  the  prison  in  the  manufacture  of 
shoes  and  other  articles,  which  are  sold,  and  thus  increase  the 
income  of  the  prison.  Mr.  Mayo  estimates  that  the  profits  of  the 
prison  during  the  year  ending  May  1st,  1866,  had  the  contract 
system  been  discontinued,  would  have  been  from  $12,000  to  $20,- 
000,  whereas  the  actual  profit  was  less  than  $1,000.  In  the  Ver- 
mont State  prison,  there  is  an  annual  deficit  under  the  contract 
system  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  not  occur  but  for  the  exist- 
ence of  that  system  there.  I  am  assured  that  the  experience  of 
the  Maine  State  prison  leads  to  the  same  conclusion ;  there  having 
been  a  deficit  of  several  thousand  dollars  annually  under  the  con- 
tract system ;  whereas,  since  it  has  been  abolished,  Mr.  Eice,  the 
present  warden,  has  so  managed  the  labor  of  the  prison,  as  within 
the  first  two  and  a  half  years  of  his  administration,  to  earn  a  surplus 
income,  even  in  these  times  of  high  prices,  amounting  to  some 
$6,000,  or  more.  In  regard  to  the  second  argument,  viz :  that 
prison  ofiicers  are  less  liable  to  corrupting  influences  under  the 
contract  system,  my  decided  impression  is  that  there  is  nothing  in 
it ;  and  I  think  that  it  will  be  made  to  appear  so  from  the  investi- 
gation in  which  this  commission  of  the  Prison  Association  is  now 
engaged. 

11.  Is  it  your  opiniot,  that  sufiScient  prominence  is  given  to  the 
education  of  convicts  in  our  American  prisons,  as  they  are  at  pres- 
ent conducted?  It  is  my  opinion  that  sufficient  attention  is  n^t 
given  to  that  matter;  aud  this  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  pris- 
ons of  Massachusetts. 
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12.  Pleaso  state  to  this  commission  your  plan  of  prison  instinc- 
tion,  as  you  would  arrange  it,  if  the  matter  were  placed  entirely 
in  your  hands?  I  would  first  have  all  minors  instructed  in  reading, 
writing,  and  the  other  common  branches  of  school  learning,  at  least 
two  hours  in  each  day,  whether  they  desired  it  or  not.  Similar 
instruction  should  be  given,  for  at  least  one  hour  a  day,  to  such 
adult  prisoners  as  desired  it,  and  the  houre  of  labor  should  be  so 
arranged  as  not  to  inteferc  with  the  instruction  of  prisoners.  Be- 
sides this,  I  would  have  all  the  prisoner's  assembled  in  classes,  for 
at  least  five  hours  in  each  week,  to  be  taken  from  the  time  which 
they  usually  spend  in  their  cells.  In  these  classes,  general  instruc- 
tion should  be  given  by  recitations,  conversations,  lectures,  the 
use  of  maps,  globes,  black-boards,  &c.,  as  is  done  in  the  interme- 
diate prisons  of  Ireland  by  Mr.  Organ,  the  prison  lecturer.  I  have 
heard  of  no  system,  in  actual  use,  /?o  good  as  his,  and  none  which 
seems  to  produce  such  valuable  results. 

13.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  sufficient  prominence  is  given  to  the 
religious  instruction  and  training  of  convicts  in  our  prison  gener- 
ally? I  think  that  sufficient  prominence  is  not  given  to  these 
things.  I  ought  to  say,  however,  that  I  attach  much  more  impor- 
tance to  the  personal  qualifications  of  the  chaplain,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities aflbrded  him  for  influencing,  in  a  general  way,  the  prison- 
ers, than  to  the  customary  forms  of  religious  instruction.  The 
office  of  chaplain  (and  I  prefer  this  designation  to  that  of  moral 
instructor)  appears  to  me  to  be  more  important  than  that  of  any 
prison  officer,  except  the  head  of  the  prison.  No  officers  should 
be  more  carefully  selected,  and  when  the  right  man  is  once  found, 
none  should  be  longer  retained.  But  this  office  is  often  filled  by 
excellent  persons  in  other  respects,  who  yet  have  few  qualifica- 
tions for  the  position  of  prison  chaplain.  In  listening  to  the  ser- 
vices of  these  worthy  gentlemen,  I  have  sometimes  been  reminded 
of  Gov.  Winthi*op^s  saying,  that  although  the  scriptures  commanded 
that  the  gospel  should  be  preached  to  every  creature,  yet  he  did 
not  find  it  any  where  written  that  every  creature  should  preach 
the  gospel.  To  continue  religious  obseiTances,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  such  chaplains,  doubtless,  does  some  gocd;  but  it  also  does 
great  harm,  while  a  chaplain  of  the  right  kind,  might,  I  think,  very 
properly  increase  the  number,  and  vary  the  foim  of  religious  ser- 
vices in  the  prison.  If  properly  administered,  I  see  no  reason  why 
any  of  the  rites  of  the  church  should  be  denied  the  prisoners.  If 
formally  and  coldly  administered,  the  greater  the  number,  the 
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more  useless  they  are.  Of  all  religious  agencies,  the  most  valu- 
able in  a  prison  would  seem  to  be  personal  conversation  with  each 
prisoner,  for  which  every  facility  should  be  afforded  by  the 
authorities  of  the  prison. 

14.  In  a  former  answer,  you  have  stated  that  each  county  in  Mas- 
sachusetts has  a  house  of  correction,  in  addition  to  the  jail,  in  which 
sentenced  prisoners  are  confined  at  hard  labor — is  it  your  opinion 
that  it  is  the  best  plan  to  have  so  many  prisons  of  this  class,  or 
that  it  would  be  better  to  diminish  the  number,  and  have  but  one 
for  several  counties?  I  should  say  it  would  be  decidedly  bettcjr, 
on  all  accounts,  to  reduce  the  number,  and  to  have  one  for  several 
counties,  unless  the  counties  are  very  large,  as  in  the  case  of 
Suffolk  county,  in  which  is  situated  the  city  of  Boston,  and  which 
furnishes  nearly  half  of  all  the  prisoners  in  the  State.  Such  pri- 
sons would  be  less  costly;  would  afford  better  classification,  and 
would  employ  the  labor  of  their  inmates  much  more  advantageoi^sly 
than  our  present  houses  of  correction  do  or  can.  Prisons  of  this 
kind  would  be  less  crowded  than  is  frequently  the  case  with  our 
houses  of  correction  at  present,  because  prisoners  might  be  trans- 
ferred when  any  one  became  crowded. 

15.  What  would  be  your  ideal  of  a  prison  system  for  one  of  the 
States  of  our  Union — say  for  Massachusetts  ?  My  ideal  of  a  prison 
system  would  require  several  distinct  things,  of  which  I  will  speak 
separately.  These  are:  I.  A  gradation  of  prisons.  II.  A  classi- 
fication of  prisoners.  III.  A  careful  selection  of  ofllcers.  IV.  A 
proper  construction  and  location.  V.  The  means  of  voluntary 
and  compulsory  employment  of  prisoners.  VI.  A  method  of 
apportioning  sentences  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  prisoners 
under  confinement.  VII.  An  accurate  mark  system.  VIII.  Pro- 
vision for  the  instruction  of  all  prisoners,  and  for  the  mental  occu- 
pation of  such  as  do  not  labor.  IX.  Judicious  prison  rules.  X. 
Proper  appliances  for  restraint  and  punishment.  XI.  A  method 
of  conditional  pardon.  XU.  Strict  supervision  and  liberal  assist- 
ance of  discharged  prisoners.  To  these  should  be  added  such 
improvements  in  our  criminal  administration  as  would  secure  the 
identifiication  of  second  comers  and  old  offenders;  the  speedy  trial 
of  all  arrested  persons,  especially  such  are  charged  with  light 
crimes,  and  the  most  liberal  system  of  admitting  to  bail,  that  is 
consistent  with  the  public  security.  I  will  now  submit  a  summary 
statement  of  my  views  on  the  several  points  which  I  have  indicated: 
/.  CfradcUion  of  Pinsons. — ^By  this  I  mean  the  establishment  of 
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distinct  prisons  for  different  classes  of  offences  and  of  offenden, 
and  I  would  carry  this  gradation  farther  than  is  customary,  even 
in  Ireland.     Except  in  guai'd  houses,  (and  there,  as  far  as  practica- 
ble,) there  should  be  no  confinement  of  males  and  females  in  the 
same  prison;  and  if  for  convenience  male  and  female  prisons  should 
be  built  in  the  same  neighborhood,  they  should  be  so  separated  as 
to  allow  no  possible  communication  by  the  eye  or  the  voice,  and 
should  have  distinct  officers,  those  for  the  female  prison  being  in 
all  cases  women,  where  women  could  be  employed.     I  would  for- 
bid the  imprisonment  of  children  with  older  persons,  and  below  a 
certain  age  would  forbid  their  imprisonment  altogether,  except  iu 
houses  of  reformation.     All  persons  arrested  on  suspicion  should 
be  kept  apart  from  convicts,  and  so,  still  more,  should  witnesses  and 
persons  detailed  without  definite  charges  against  them.     The 
insane  should  never  be  confined  iu  a  prison.    Among  those  charged 
with  crime  and  not  yet  tried,  I  would  separate   those  whose 
offences  were  light  from  persons  suspected  of  heinous  offences,  and 
would  make  it  the  duty  of  prison  officers  to  see  that,  so  far  as 
possible,  contamination  was  prevented.     Perhaps  complete  sepa- 
ration in  many  cases  would  be  the  best  rule,  but  this  should  not 
be  prolonged.     In  convict  prisons,  the  gradation  should  be  more 
extended  and  minute,  and  should  embrace  the  conduct  of  prisoners 
after  sentence,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  their  crime.     I  am  inclined 
to  regard  with  much  favor  the  earnest  suggestion  of  Captain 
Maconochie,  that  all  sentences  should  be  for  the  earning  of  a  given 
number  of  marks,  and  not  for  a  given  time;  but  I  am  not  satisfied 
that  this  would  be  easy  in  practice.     Of  one  thing,  however,  I  feel 
convinced,  namely,  that  the  fy'uly  incorrigible  should  never  be  re- 
leased from  confinement,  but  treated  as  we  do  the  furiously  mad,  that 
is,  secluded  for  the  public  security.      I  do  not  think  this  class  a 
very  large  one.     In  these  graded  prisons,  the  lowest  grade  should 
deny  all  privileges  to  convicts,  except  such  as  are  earned  by  good 
conduct;   but  as  this  good  conduct  continued,  and  was  found  to 
be  denoted  by  the  increasing  number  of  good  marks,   it  should 
entitle  the  prisoner  to  be  transferred  to  a  prison  of  a  higher  grade; 
where  the  privileges  would  be  greater.     At  the  same  time,  this 
promotion  should  serve  to  shorten  his  sentence.      When  the  pri- 
soner had  passed  through  as  many  of  these  gradations  as  his  coor 
duct  or  the  length  of  his  sentence  would  allow,  he  should  be  dis- 
charged under  a  conditional  pardon.     //.  Ola$9ification  of  Pri- 
«onertf.— From  what  has  just  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  what  this 
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classification  ought  to  be.    But  it  is  a  point  of  great  consequence, 
and  should  be  carefully  attended   to,  firsts   by  the   law-making 
power,    which  classifies  offences;  second,  by  the  courts,   which 
assign  punishment;  third,  by  the  Prison  Inspectors,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  supervise  the  assignment  of  convicts  within  the  pri- 
sons; and,  finally,   by  the   subordinate  prison  officers,   charged 
with  the  daily  observation  and  control  of  the  convicts.     To  avoid 
the  necessity  for  so  much  discrimination,  as  well  as  for  other  rea- 
sons, the  separate   system  of  imprisonment  has  been   advocated. 
By  this,  convicts  are  classified  (if  I  may  say  so)  indtvzdiuilly, 
each  being  placed  and  remaining  in   a  class  of  one.    I  cannot 
regard  this  as  judicious  for  the  whole  period  of  confinement,   but 
I  doubt  not  it  is  a  good  introduction  to  prison  life,  and  it  is  success- 
fully used  as  such  in  the  Irish  prisons,  which  are  considered  the 
best  in  the  world.     By  separating  prisoners  on  their  first  commit- 
ment, they  are  made  to  feel  more  deeply  the  weight  of  their  pun- 
ishment.    Time  and  opportunity  are  also  given  for  the  officers  to 
learn  their  tioie  character,  and  thus  to  award  them  more  justly 
their  places  in  the  graded  prisons.    For  these  and  other  reasons, 
I  would  recommend  its  adoption.     ///.  Selection  of  Officers. — 
I  would  include  among  these  officers  a  sufficient  number  of  Inspec- 
tors, whose   business  it  should  be  to  keep  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  condition  of  every  prison  in  the  State,  and  who  should 
have  a  general  supervision  of  all,   with  power  to  make  transfers 
and  give   effect  to  laws  which   shorten  sentences,  or  otherwise 
reward  prisoners  for  good  conduct.     And  these  Inspectors  are 
named  first  among  officers,  because  they  would  be  first  in  rank, 
and  because  the  appointment  of  them  is  essential  to  the  success  of 
any  priaon  system  so  extensive  as  that  of  a  State.      They  should 
represent  the  State  government,  and  not  any  local  authorities; 
they  should  be  chosen  without  regard  to   partisan  opinions,  but 
solely  for  their  fitness  for  the  office;   and  they  should  be  as  'few 
in  number  as  the  necessary  duties  of  the  offk^e   would  permit,  so 
that   their  responsibility  should  not  be  too  much  divided.     It 
might  be  advisable  also   to  attach  to  each  large  prison  a  local 
inspector  or  visitor,  representing  the  locality  in  which  the  prison 
was   placed.      It  should  be  the  duty  of  the   State  Inspectors  to 
visit  frequently  and  report  in  detail  concerning  all  the  prisons, 
and  to  establish  the  rules  of  each  prison;  the  selection  of  subor- 
dinate  officers  might  be  entrusted  to  them,  or  retained  by  the 
respective  authorities  that  maintain  each  prison.    In  choosing  the 
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wardens  and  other  snbordinate  officers,  regard  should  be  eqnally 
had  to  their  fitness   for  the  place,   and  political   considemtions 
should  be  lost  sight  of.      Good   officers  should  be   retained  and 
promoted,  that  the  public  may  profit   by  their  experience;  but 
they  should  not  be  retained  so  long  as  to  lose  their  interest  in  the 
reformation  of  the  prisoners,  which  is  their   first  and  principal 
business.     IV.  A  Proper*  Consti^mtion  and  Location. — To  enter 
into  details  on  this  subject  would   be   tedious   and   unnecessary. 
But  there  are  some  points,  often  disregarded,  which  1  would  dwell 
upon  with  emphasis.     The  cells  should  always  be  large,  when 
intended  for  the  confinement  of  a  single  person.  In  some  grades  of 
prisons,  the  convicts  might  sleep  in  large  dormitories,  as  in  the  Irish 
intermediate  prison  at  Lusk;  but  this  is  not  to  be  recommended. 
There  ought  always  to  be  a  large  yard, — several  acres  at  least,— 
connected  with  a  large  prison.  It  will  frequently  be  feasible  to  em- 
ploye a  part  of  the  prisoners  upon  this  land,  and  they  will  always 
need  it  for  their  exercise.  The  extensive  yard  of  the  Clinton  prison, 
in  New  York,  is  one  of  the  best  features  in  its  construction.  If  pos- 
sible, convict  prisons  should  be  located  where  discharged  men  could, 
with  the  least  difficulty,  find  employment.  The  vicinity  of  a  large  city 
is  far  better  than  the  city  itself,  for  a  pripon.     I  would  avoid  costly 
and  ostentatious  exhibitions  of  architecture  in  prison  construction. 
A  prison  should  announce  its  character  in  its  appearance,  and  be 
adapted,  both  externally  and  internally,  to  its  proper  uses.    F. 
Means  of  Employment. — ^These  should  be  as  varied  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  prison  will  allow,  and  should  be  furnished  dh*ectly 
by  the  authority  controlling  the  prison.     The  intervention  of  con- 
tractors may  be  sometimes  unavoidable,  but  it  should  be  discoun- 
tenanced as  far  as  possible.     Every  encouragement   should  be 
given  to  prisoners  waiting  trial,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  labor. 
Employment  is  one  of  the  means  of  reformation,  and  idleness  the 
surest  way  to  ruin,  among  prisoners.     VI.  8  elf  shortening  Sen- 
tences.— The  testimony  of  all  who  have  tried  it,  confirms  the  ver- 
dict of  reason  and  common  sense,  that  to  place  in  the  convicts' 
hands  the  power  to  shorten  his  sentence  by  good  conduct,  is  to 
make  him  aid  in  his  own  reformation.     The  great  error  of  our  sys- 
tems of  commutation  in  America,  is  that  they  do  not  offer  induce- 
ments enough  to  the  prisoner.     I  would  have  the  original  sentence 
made  longer,  and  the  portion  taken  off  for  good  behavior  corres- 
pondingly increased.     At  the  same  time,  there  should  exist  the 
means  of  lengthening  the  sentence  for  misconduct,  care  being  taken 
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to  guard  against  the  abuse  of  siich  a  power.     VII.  An  Accurate 
Mark  System. — ^This  is  of  the  first  importance,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine, with  justice,  the  reward  or  punishment  due  to  the  prisoner. 
Our  present  scales  of  marking,  where  they  exist  at  all,  are  very 
rude.     The  Irish  method  does  not  seem  to  me  quite  discriminating 
enough.     Capt.  Maconochie's  system,  as  it  was  the  first,  so  in  some 
respects  it  is  the  best,  yet  put  in  practice.     The  marks  should  be 
noted  down  as  soon  as  earned,  and  should  be  made  known  to  the 
prisoner  from  time  to  time.     VIII  Instimction  and  Mental  Occu- 
pation,— I  doubt  if  the  instruction  of  prisoners  has'  ever  been  car- 
ried far  enotigh  anywhere;  even  in  Ireland  it  would  be  possible  to 
improve  it.     I  would  have  all  convicts  taught  something,  and  put 
in  the  way  of  teaching  themselves.     As  a  class,  they  are  wretchedly 
ignorant,  and  have  sinned  through  some  form  of  ignorance,  con- 
joined with  vice.     To  educate  them,  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  State; 
and  when  seriously  undertaken,  their  education  would  show  im- 
poi'tant  results.     A  portion  of  each  day,  as  well  as  the  evening, 
should  be  given  to  this  duty;  and  those  not  compelled  to  labor 
should  be  stimulated  to  some  mental  occupation,  as  a  defence 
against  bad  habits  and  evil  thoughts.     IX.  Prison  Rules. — ^These 
should  be  few,  simple,   and  always  adhered  to.     The  prisoners 
should  be  carefully  instructed  in  them,  and  required  to  yield  a 
ready  obedience.     At  the  same  time,   they  should  shield  the  pris- 
oner from  needless  and  cruel  requirements.     X.  Restrain^  and 
Punishment. — In  the  infliction  of  punishment  within  the  pris- 
ons, there  should  be  the  shield  of  positive  law  for  the  protection 
of  the  prisoners.     Experience  has  shown  that  prison  rules  alone 
will  not  prevent  great  abuses.     All  punishments,  except  loss  of 
privileges,  degradation  of  rank,  and  solitary  imprisonment,  should 
be  forbidden  by  statute.     The  proper  awarding  of  the  permitted 
punishments  should  be  left  to  the  prison  inspectors,  and  all  should 
be  a  matter  of  definite  record.     XI  Conditional  Pardon.-^— By 
this  is  signified  the  discharge   of  prisoners  before  the  limit  of 
their    original    sentence    has  been   reached,    under   conditions, 
which,    when  broken,  will  annul  the  pardon  and  remand  them 
to  prison,  not  only  for  their  unexpired  time,  but  for  additional 
periods     of    punishment  for  relapse.     The  Irish  ticket-of-leave 
would  be  a  guide  to  such  a  form  of  pardon,  but  it  would  need  to 
be  revised  for  use  in  our  States.     I  would  have  free  pardons  the 
exception,  only  to  be.  granted  in  extreme  cases;  but  conditional 
pardons   should  be  the  rule.     They  should  be  granted  by  the 
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Executive  on  recommendation  of  the  inspectors.  XII.  Dis- 
chained  Prisoners. — Among  the  most  necessary  means  for  check- 
ing crime  and  reforming  the  criminal,  is  a  proper  supervision  of 
discharged  prisoners.  This  should  extend  not  only  to  those 
under  a  conditional  pardon,  but  to  such  as  have  completed  the 
whole  period  of  their  sentence.  The  supervision  of  the  latter 
could  be  only  friendly,  but  the  other  class  should  be  made  to 
feel  that  they  were  still  in  the  hands  of  justice,  and  under  a 
species  of  restraint.  Much  good  ought  to  be  eflTected  by  this  super- 
vision for  both  classes.  One  form  of  it  would  be  the  procuring 
of  employment  for  such  as  did  not  readily  find  work  on  leaving 
the  prison.  The  best  model  known  to  me  for  this  thing  is  the 
course  taken  by  Mr.  Organ,  an  officer  in  the  Irish  prisons.  For 
many  years  the  State  of  Massachusetts  has  employed  an  agent  to 
assist  convicts  discharged  from  the  State  prison,  and  a  small  fund 
has  been  placed  in  his  hands  for  that  purpose.  This  has  generally 
been  increased  by  contributions  from  a  private  society  in  aid  of 
discharged  convicts,  of  which  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  is,  at  present,  one 
of  the  principal  officers.  The  whole  sum  thus  expended  is  small, 
however,  and  I  believe  it  is  chiefly  used,  if  not  wholly,  for  State 
prison  convicts.  The  counties  make  a  trifling  allowance  to  dis- 
charged prisonei's  in  certain  cases,  but  this  is  usually  only  to  pay 
their  fare  home;  and  the  great  number  of  persons  discharged 
from  our  houses  of  correction,  among  whom  recommittals  are  the 
most  frequent,  receive  no  efficient  aid  either  public  or  private.  I 
am  assured  by  those  who  ought  to  know,  that  the  labors  of  the 
agent  for  discharged  convicts  are  of  great  sei^vice  in  the  limited 
field  to  which  he  is  obliged  to  confine  himself.  The  present 
agent,  Capt.  Daniel  Eussell,  formerly  an  officer  on  board  our  ship 
reformatory,  could  give  information  in  detail  on  this  point  I 
ought  not  to  forget  two  lately  organized  and  still  small  societies 
for  the  aid  of  discharged  female  prisoners;  the  Temporary  Home^ 
at  Dedham,  is  supported  by  one,  and  the  Home  fw  Friendless 
WomeHy  at  Springfield,  by  the  other.  Both  are  doing  a  good 
work  on  a  small  scale;  they  resemble  in  their  character  the  female 
refuffes  of  Ireland.  My  opinion  of  the  duty  of  the  community  to- 
wards discharged  prisoners  is  a  very  exacting  one.  Speaking 
generally,  and  without  a  figure  of  speech,  society  is  responsible 
for  the  education  of  our  criminals  in  their  evil  courses.  It  is,  then, 
the  duty  of  society,  which  has  furnished  the  bane,  to  give  the 
antidote.     And  especially,  since  by  the  establishment  of  a  system 
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SO  artificial  as  that  of  our  prisons,  we  have  excited  a  prejudice  in 
the  minds  of  men  against  all  who  graduate  from  them,  it  behooves 
us  to  see  that  a  discharged  convict,  seriously  inclined  to  better 
ways,  shall  not  relapse  through  any  omission  on  our  part.  I  be* 
lieve,  therefore,  that  the  supervision  of  discharged  convicts  and 
provision  for  their  honest  employment  should  be  as  much  a  part 
of  our  prison  system,  and  should  be  as  much  looked  after  by  the 
community,  as  the  bodily  or  spiritual  welfare  of  the  same  persons 
while  in  prison. 

Gideon  Haynes  was  sworn  and  examined : 

16.  Where  do  you  reside?     In  Charlestown,  Massachusetts. 

17.  What  is  your  business?     I  am  warden  of  Massachusetts 
State  prison. 

18.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position?  About  eight  years 
and  a  half. 

19.  From  whom  does  the  warden  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
prison  receive  his  appointment?     From  the  Governor  and  council. 

20.  Is  he  appointed  for  any  definite  time?  For  no  definite 
time;  he  holds  oflSice  during  the  pleasure  of  the  appointing  power. 

21.  Has  this  always  been  the  method  of  appointing  wardens  in 
Massachusetts?     It  has. 

22.  How  long  has  the  Massachusetts  State  prison  been  in  opera- 
tion?    It  went  into  operation  jn  1805. 

23.  How  many  wardens  have  held  oflSce  in  that  prison?  Four- 
teen. Of  these,  one  died  and  two  were  murdered  by  convicts, 
while  in  ofiice.     Several  resigned  voluntarily. 

24.  Has  it  been  usual  for  Governors,  in  appointing  wardens,  to 
select  persons  belonging  to  their  own  party?  It  has  generally 
been  the  case,  but  not  always. 

25.  Have  there,  to  your  knowledge,  ever  been  any  removals  on 
the  ground  of  party  politics?  I  think  it  possible  that  that  may 
have  been  the  case,  but,  if  so,  such  cases  have  been  the  exception 
and  not  the  rule.  ' 

26.  Is  party  politics,  or  is  it  not,  a  controlling  element  in  the 
appointment  of  the  chief  prison  officer?   I  should  say  that  it  is  not 

27.  What  officers,  besides  the  warden,  are  appointed  by  the 
Govei'nor?    The  inspectors,  chaplain  and  physician. 

28.  How  many  inspectors  are  there?  There  are  three,  serving 
three  years,  one  being  appointed  every  year.  They  cannot  be  re- 
appointed under  a  year  from  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  office* 
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29.  What  powers  do  the  inspectors  have?  General  supervision. 
They  confirm  the  warden's  appointments  for  subordinate  officers, 
and  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  prison,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Governor  and  council. 

30.  By  whom  are  the  subordinate  officera  appointed?  By  the 
warden,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  inspectors.  I  have  never 
made  an  appointment  that  was  rejected  by  the  inspectors,  nor 
have  I  ever  made  one  at  their  suggestion. 

31.  Are  the  politics  of  the  applicant  ever  made  a  subject  of  en- 
quiry? They  are  not.  I  have  appointed  many  whose  politics  were 
opposite  to  my  own.  Appointments  are  always  made  solely  on 
the  ground  of  qualification. 

32.  Are  applicants  ever  put  on  probation  before  receiving  a  full 
appointment?  There  are  eleven  turnkeys,  fifteen  watchmen  and 
six  assistant  watchmen.  The  warden  appoints  the  assistant  watch- 
men absolutely,  without  confirmation  by  the  inspectors.  My  sys- 
tem is,  as  vacancies  occur,  to  appoint  turnkeys  from  the  watch- 
men, and  watchmen  from  the  assistant  watchmen.  But  the  pro- 
motion of  this  latter  class  depends  entirely  upon  their  behaviour 
and  qualifications.  There  is,  therefore,  a  real,  though  not  a 
formal,  probation. 

33.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be,  in  brief,  the  proper  qualifica- 
tions of  prison  officers  ?  Good  sense,  temperance,  an  even  temper, 
self-government,  justice,  firmness,  and  to  be  always  a  gentleman. 

34.  How  far  are  these  qualifications,  in  point  of  fact,  possessed 
by  the  officers  actually  serving  in  your  prison  ?  The  officers  are 
supposed  to  possess  these  qualifications ;  when  they  are  found 
deficient  in  them,  they  are  dismissed. 

35.  Are  the  officers  required  to  abstain  from  intoxicating  drinks 
and  from  profanity  ?  They  are  required  to  abstain  from  intoxica- 
ting drinks  by  statute,  and  from  profanity  by  the  rules  of  the 
prison.  No  officer,  contractor  or  instructor  is  allowed  to  use  any 
improper  language  of  any  kind.  The  smell  of  liquor  perceived 
on  an  officer's  breath  would  be  sufficient  ground  for  his  removal. 

36.  Upon  what  principle  are  the  industries  of  the  prison  regu- 
lated ?    On  the  contract  system. 

37.  How  many  branches  of  industry  are  carried  on  ?  We  have 
but  four  contracts  at  present,  but  in  some  of  them  two  or  more 
branches  of  labor  are  included. 

38.  Is  it  made  a  distinct  object  to  teach  every  prisoner  a  trade  ? 
As  far  as  practicable,  it  is. 
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39.  What  proportion  of  your  prisoners  never  learned  a  trade 
previous  to  their  commitment  ?     Eighty  per  cent. 

40.  What  proportion  of  these  actually  learn  a  trade  during  their 
imprisonment  ?     Ten  per  cent. 

41.  At  what  rates  is  the  prison  labor  let?  There  is  one  con- 
tract for  75  men,  at  77  cents  per  day ;  one  for  150  men,  at  50 
cents ;  one  for  200  men,  at  83  cents  ;  and  one  of  35  men,  at  $1.00. 

42.  Are  these  rates  higher  or  lower  than  has  been  usual  ?  They 
are  higher  now  than  before  the  war.  They  used  to  average  about 
50  cents  a  day. 

43.  Is  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  profitable  to  the  contractors  ? 
It  is,  in  our  prison.  Our  contractors  have  always  become  wealthy, 
if  they  have  retained  their  contracts  for  any  length  of  time.  I 
think  that  the  labor  of  convicts  in  our  prison  is  fully  equal  in 

*  value  to  that  of  mechanics  outside. 

44.  Such  being  the  case,  must  not  the  profits  of  the  contractors 
on  the  labor  of  the  convicts  be  very  large  ?  They  must,  I  think, 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

45.  How  has  the  price  heretofore  paid  by  contractors  for  prison 
labor  compared  with  the  price  paid  for  the  same  kind  of  labor 
outside  ?     About  one-fourth  of  the  price  paid  outside. 

46.  How  does  the  comparison  stand  at  the  present  time  ?  About 
one-third. 

47.  Has  the  prison  been  self-supporting  during  your  incumbency? 
It  was  in  1860,  and  will  be  this  year. 

48.  What  has  been  the  average  annual  deficiency?  I  was 
appointed  in  1858  ;  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year  had  expired ; 
taking  in  the  whole  of  my  first  year  of  service,  the  average  annual 
deficit  has  been  $13,675. 

49.  You  have,  in  a  former  answer,  stated  it  as  your  opinion  that 
the  profits  realized  by  contractors  out  of  the  labor  of  the  convicts 
are  large ;  supposing  the  head  of  the  prison  to  be  a  competent 
business  man,  of  upright  principles,  and  to  hold  his  position  per- 
manently, might  he  not  make  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  profits 
for  the  State,  as  are  now  realized  by  the  contractors  for  them- 
selves, it  being  pre-supposed  that  an  adequate  capital  is  furnished 
him  by  the  State  ?  To  a  limited  extent,  yes ;  if  the  number  of 
men  to  be  employed  was  not  too  large,  and  they  could  be  worked 
at  one  trade.  To  illustrate  my  position,  take  our  prison ;  we 
have,  at  the  present  time,  about  150  men  on  one  contract  making 

[Assem.  No.  38.]  24 
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chairs,  sofas,  Ac;  about  150  men  employed  on  iron  work, — cast- 
ing andfinishing;  about  85  inaking  whips;  and  35  making  brushes. 
I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  man  possessing  the  required 
qualifications  to  superintend,  successfully,  such  a  variety  of  trades, 
together  with  those  necessary  for  the  management  of  the  disci- 
pline of  the  prison. 

50.  Do  contractors  in  the  Massachusetts  State  prison  ever  enter 
into  combinations  to  keep  down  the  price  of  convict  labor,  when 
contracts  are  to  be  let  ?  I  think  not,  as  we  guard  against  it  by 
arranging  to  have  but  one  contract  expire  each  year. 

51.  Are  manufacturers  outside  ever  restrained  from  putting  in 
bids  for  convict  labor  under  an  idea  that  it  will  be  useless  to  do 
so,  because  the  contract  will  not,  as  they  believe,  in  any  case,  be 
awarded  to  them  ?     Yes. 

52.  How  many  citizens  from  outside  are  introduced  into  the 
prison  to  mingle  among  the  convicts  through  the  contract  system, 
and  in  what  capacities  ?  From  one  to  two  in  each  shop.  These 
would  be  necessary,  under  any  system,  as  instructors  in  the  tirades. 

53.  Have  you  ever  observed  any  deleterious  influence  from  this 
class  of  persons  ?     Occasionally. 

54.  Are  contraband  ^Hiclos  ever  introduced  by  them,  and  if  so, 
what?     Newspapers,  sometimes. 

55.  Do  these  persons,  or  the  under  officers,  ever  carry  on  any 
traffic  with  the  prisoners  ?  Instances  of  the  kind  have  been  knonn, 
but  to  no  gi*eat  extent. 

56.  Have  any  of  your  contractors  ever  incurred  losses  through 
their  contracts,  and  if  so,  have  they  ever  come  upon  the  State  to 
reimburse  them  for  such  losses  ?     No. 

57.  Are  contractors  a  power  in  the  prison — do  they,  in  any  way 
or  to  any  extent,  have  an  undue  influence  therein  ?    No. 

58.  How  do  you  conceive  it  would  be  in  this  respect  if  all  the 
officers  of  the  prison  were  changed  every  year  or  two,  on  political 
grounds,  the  contractors,  on  the  other  hand,  being  comparatively 
permanent  in  their  places  ?  The  contractors  would  then  become 
**a  power,"  and  influence  and  control  the  interests  of  the  prison. 

59.  Have  you  ever  known  or  heard  of  contractors  or  their  agents 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  bribe  prison  oflGicers  in 
their  interest  ?     No. 

60.  Have  you  ever  known  contractors,  in  any  way,  to  interfere, 
or  attempt  to  interfere,  with  the  discipline  of  the  prison  ?    No. 

61.  Is  not  the  making  of  money  the  paramount  object  of  con- 
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tractors,  and  do  they  not,  for  the  most  part,  see  in  the  prisoners 
simply  so  much  machinery  to  that  end  ?  Money,  doubtless,  is 
their  object;  but  we  have  been  very  fortunate  in  having  contrac- 
tors who  have  shown  an  interest  in  the  prisoner,  .independent  of 
what  they  might  make  out  of  him. 

62.  As  contractors,  do  they  or  can  they  have  any  special  inte- 
rest in  the  reformation  of  the  prisoners  ?     No. 

63.  Is  the  interest  of  the  contractors,  as  contractors,  promotive 
of,  or  opposed  to,  the  interest  of  the  prison  as  a  penal  and  re- 
formatory institution  ?     Their  interests  favor  reformation. 

64.  Do  your  prisoners  have  tasks,  or  are  they  required  to  work 
from  bell  to  bell  ?  Wq  have  no  tasks,  but. an  account  is  kept  of 
what  every  man  does.     He  is  expected  to  do  a  fair  day's  work. 

65.  You  have  no  system  of  over- work  in  your  prison  ?     No. 

66.  The  rewards  of  over-work  being  out  of  the  question,  do  the 
contractors  resort  to  other  means  of  stimulating  the  prisoners  to 
diligence,  such  as  allowing  to  them,  or  their  families,  a  certain 
amount  of  money  per  week  or  month  ?  Yes,  in  some  cases  this 
has  been  done,  but  not  at  present.  It  is  a  violation  of  the  statutes 
of  the  State  for  a  contractor  to  make  a  present  to  a  convict  while 
in  prison. 

67.  What  do  you  say,  upon  the  whole,  is  the  influence  of  the 
contract  system  upon  the  discipline  and  reformatory  power  of  the 
institution  ?  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  contract  system  is  injurious 
to  the  discipline  in  nine-tenths  of  the  prisons  where  it  exists,  but 
in  the  Massachusetts  State  prison  it  is  so  managed  and  controlled 
as  not  to  interfere  in  this  respect. 

68.  Do  you  consider  the  reformation  of  the  prisoners  to  be  the 
great  and  leading  object  of  prison  discipline  ?     Yes. 

69.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of  reforming  con- 
victs in  general  by  a  judicious,  humane  and  kindly  treatment  of 
them  ?     1  have  no  doubt  that  eighty  per  cent,  can  be  reclaimed. 

70.  From  what  you  have  seen  and  otherwise  learned  of  Ameri- 
can prisons,  is  it  your  impression  that  reformation  or  money-mak- 
ing is  their  leading  object  ?     Money-making. 

71.  Are  the  authorities  chiefly  anxious  to  make  a  good  financial 
exhibit,  or  to  show  large  numbers  of  convicts  restored  to  society, 
reformed  and  filling  their  places  therein  as  upright  and  industri- 
ous citizens?  In  most  prisons,  reformation  is  a  secondary  if  any 
consideration. 

72.  Which,  in  your  judgment,  would  be,  pecuniarily,  most 
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advantageous  to  a  State  in  the  long  run,  to  make  its  prisons  self- 
supporting,  or  to  return  its  prisoners  to  civil  life  so  far  improved 
in  their  moral  character  as  that  they  should,  in  the  main,  pursue  a 
career  of  honest  industry  ?  Reformation  is  the  cheapest,  no  mat- 
ter what  it  costs. 

73.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  our  convict  prisons  should  be 
organized  and  conducted  with  a  main  reference  to  the  reformation 
of  their  inmates  ?     Yes. 

74.  Do  you  think  that,  as  a  general  thing,  the  contract  system 
can  be  made  to  harmonize  with,  and  be  promotive  of,  that  object  ? 
and  whenever  it  cannot  or  does  not  so  harmonize  with  and  sub- 
serve the  great  end  of  penal  discipline,  is  it,  or  not,  your  judgment 
that  it  ought  to  be  abolished  ?  As  a  general  thing,  I  think  it  can- 
not, but  in  some  instances  may,  as  in  our  prison.  Whenever  it 
does  not  so  harmonize,  it  ought  to  be  abolished. 

75.  What  amount  of  commutation  or  diminution  of  sentence  can 
convicts  earn  under  your  laws  ?  On  a  sentence  less  than  three 
years,  one  day  a  month;  three,  and  less  than  seven  years,  two  days 
a  month;  seven,  and  less  than  t<;n  years,  four  days  a  month;  ten 
years  and  upwards,  five  days  a  month. 

76.  What  have  you  observed  to  be  the  effect  of  the  commuta- 
tion law  upon  your  prisoners  ?  The  effect  has  been  good.  I  think 
it  is  the  most  important  step  in  prison  discipline  that  has  been 
taken  in  this  country  in  the  last  forty  years. 

77.  Are  prisoners  informed  of  the  time  they  have  gained,  and 
do  they  keep  an  account  of  the  same?  Yes;  the  law  is  explained 
to  each  prisoner  when  committed;  they  are  all  furnished  with 
almanacs  every  year,  and  consequently  all  keep  their  time  gained. 

78.  Are  any  special  privileges  accorded  to  prisoners  on  public 
holidays,  and  if  so,  what  are  they,  and  what  effect  have  they  been 
observed  to  produce  upon  the  prisoners?  Yes,  special  privileges 
are  so  accorded,  and  the  effect  is  good.  I  have  prepared  a  paper 
on  prison  holidays,  to  be  read  before  the  American  Social  Science 
Association,  at  their  annual  meeting  in  October,  of  which  I  submit 
the  following  extracts  as  my  full  answer  to  this  question: 

**0n  the  fourth  of  July,  1863,  I  first  tried  the  experiment  of 
having  a  holiday  in  prison.  At  10  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  the 
prisoners  were  all  assembled  in  the  chapel;  the  services  consisted 
of  reading  the  scripture  and  prayer  by  the  chaplain,  singing 
patriotic  pieces  by  the  choir,  and  short  speeches  from  gentlemen 
present.    At  11  o'clock  they  were  marched  into  the  yard,  forming 
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a  hollow  square,  myself  and  little  boy  three  years  old,  in  the 
centre.     After  referring  to  the  good  news  received  that  morning 
from  the  army,  1  stated  that  I  was  about  to  try  an  experiment, 
and  its  repetition  would  probably  depend  upon  the  success  attend- 
ing it     That  1  proposed  to  give  them  an  hour's  liberty,  during 
which  time  they  were  to  be  their  own  masters,  with  the  privilege 
of  enjoying  themselves  in  any  way  they  thought  proper,  with  the 
simple  restriction  that  they  were  not  to  enter,  or  go  to  the  rear  of 
the  work-shops,  closing  by  saying  that  I  felt  confident  that  they 
would  do  nothing  that  would  cause  me  to  regret  the  step  I  had 
taken.     Up  to  this  moment,  no  one  on  the   premiftjcs,    save  the 
deputy  warden,  knew  my  intentions.  '  The  shout  that  burst  from 
those  four  hundred  throats,  the  delirium  of  delight  into  which 
they  were  immediately  phmged,  at  once  relieved  me  of  all  fear 
as  to   the   result     They  shook   hands,   embraced   one   another, 
laughed,  shouted,  danced  and  cried;  one  of  them  caught  up  my 
little  boy,  rushed  into  the  crowd,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  him,  till 
the  bell  called  them  to  order.     A  band  of  music  was  stationed  in 
the  centre  of  the  yard;  footballs  and  quoits  were  furnished  them; 
and  invited  guests  to  the  number  of  about  seventy-five,  ladies,  gen- 
tlemen and  children,  were  admitted,  mingling  freely  with  them  in 
conversation,  &c.     Apparently,  no  unusual  precaution  had  been 
taken  to  guard  the  prison.     The  *'  God  bless  you,  Mr.  Warden," 
which  greeted  mo  on  every  side,  together  with  the  wildest  and 
most  extravagant  expressions  of  delight  which  fell  from  the  lips 
of  all,  convinced  me  that  I  had  not  made  a  mistake.     At  the  first 
stroke  of  the  bell  every  voice  was  hushed;  silently  and  quietly 
they  fell  into  line  in  their  respective  divisions,  and,  save  the  flush 
of  excitement,  and  the  animated  expression  which  flashed  from 
the  eyes  of  all,  giving  them  more  the  appearance  of  the  men  God 
created  in  his  own  image  than  I  had  ever  seen  in  that  place  before, 
they  in  their  usual  good  order  passed  to  their  cells,  taking  with 
them  for  dinner  baked  halibut,  potatoes,  stringed  beans,  onions, 
beet  greens,  lettuce,  plum  pudding,  tea  with  milk  and  sugar,  and 
were  locked  up  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.     Here  let  me  remark 
that  previously,  on  public  days,  it  was  expected  that  the  men  would 
be  noisy  and  troublesome;  I  have  been  informed  that  frequently 
as  many  as  a  dozen  have  been  taken  from  their  cells  on  a  Fourth 
of  July  for  disturbing  the  prison,  and  placed  in  solitary  confine- 
ment.     Since  we  have  had  these  holidays  (some  twelve  or  fifteen 
in  all)  not  so  much  as  a  whisper  has  been  heard  in  the  prison^  nx)r 
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the  slightest  impropriety  observed  upon  either  occasion;   and  I 
truly  believe  any  one  attempting  an  esc^ipe,  or  guilty  of  any 
marked  impropriety,  would  have  been  torn  in  pieces  by  his  com- 
rades.    Our  punishments  have  been  reduced  nearly  fifty  per  cent 
in  the  last  three  years,  with  no  relaxation  in  the  discipline.    The 
men  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  writing  notes,  the  only  means 
they  had  of  communicating  with  each  other;  the  contents  of  these 
notes  were  of  no  consequence,  but  the  writing  them  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  rules,  and  more  or  less  were  constantly  in  punishment 
for  it;  this  is  now  to  a  great  extent  abolished;  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  and  conversing  with  each  other  occasionally  renders  it  quite 
imnecessary.     Again,  it  can  be  made  a  powerful  agent  in  enforc- 
ing the  discipline,    by  giving  the  privilege  to  those  only  who 
behave  well.     What  more  powerful  incentive  for  good  could  pos- 
sibly be  adopted?     But,  above  all,  the  simple  recognition  of  man- 
hood, the  confidence  placed  in  them,  struck  a  chord  in  the  hearts 
of  many  which  misery  and  crime  had  unstrung  if  not  paralyzed, 
causing  them  to  vibrate  anew  with  emotions  reminding  them  of 
home,  of  loved  ones,  of  better  days;  and,  if  their  testiniony,  cor- 
roborated by  their  improved  conduct  can  be  taken,  it  has  been 
the  cause  of  raising  many  from  the  depths  of  despair,  and  the 
formation  of  resolutions  which  will  have  an  influence  upon  them 
in  all-coming  time.     The  great  good  it  has  already  accomplished 
in  this  respect   cannot   be  weighed,  gauged   or  measured,  and 
whether  viewed  in  the  light  of  enjoyment  by  the  men,  the  great 
propriety  observed,  the  good  feeling  engendered  or  the  subsequent 
efifect  upon  the  discipline,  in  every  point,  it  has  proved  a  brilliant 
success,  without  one  single  spot  or  blemish  to  mar  its  universal 
beauty." 

79.  If  you  could  arrange  a  system  of  prison  discipline  in  all 
respects  according  to  your  own  ideas,  would  you  give  greater 
prominence  to  the  principle  of  rewards,  than  is  now  genei^ally 
gven  in  our  American  prisons?  I  would  give  greater  prominence 
to  the  prhiciple  of  rcwai'ds,  which  should  consist,  mainly,  in  the 
time  they  might  gain  for  good  behavior  and  industry.  I  would 
place  the  pardoning  power  in  the  hands  of  the  prison  authorities; 
all  pardons  should  be  upon  condition  that  the  party  did  not  again 
violate  the  laws  of  the  State;  that  is  to  say — the  reconviction  of 
a  man,  pardoned  from  this  prison,  should  revoke  said  pardon,  and 
he  should  be  compelled  to  serve  out  his  original  sentence,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  new  one,    I  would  also  retain  the  power  to  revoke  a 
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pardon  any  time  before  the  sentence  would  have  expired,  had  the 
party  remained  in  prison.  Prison  discipline  may  improve  a  man 
up  to  a  certain  time,  beyond  which,  to  keep  him  in  prison  may  be 
injurious.  No  one,  save  those  by  whom  he  is  surrounded,  can 
know  when  that  point  is  reached.  I  do  not  approve  of  convicts 
being  allowed  to  earn  money;  a  man  should  feel  that,  if  convicted 
of  crime,  his  family  must  necessarily  suffer,  and  not  that  he  would 
be  able  to  support  them  as  well  in  prison  as  out.  The  assistance 
he  might  receive,  after  his  discharge,  should  depend  upon  his  sub- 
sequent conduct. 

80.  What  is  done  in  Massachusetts,  whether  by  the  State  or 
individuals,  to  provide  situations  for  liberated  prisoners,  and  what 
results  have  attended  such  efforts?  We  have  a  State  agent  for 
discharged  convicts,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  who  receives  a 
salary  of  eight  hundred  dollars  from  the  State  and  eight  hundred 
dollars  from  the  **  society  to  assist  discharged  convicts,"  making 
$1,600;  he  is  also  furnished  with  one  thousand  dollars  by  the 
state,  and  an  equal  sum  from  this  society,  to  be  used  in  assisting 
them.  The  agent  always  visits  the  prison  and  has  an  interview 
with  those  soon  to  be  discharged,  learns  their  wishes,  obtains  a 
situation  for  them,  or  takes  charge  of  them  till  one  is  obtained, 
furnishes  them  with  tools,  or  sends  them  to  their  friends  if  they 
desire  it.  At  any  subsequent  period,  if  they  or  their  families  are 
in  want,  they  have  only  to  apply  to  the  agent. to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary assistance. 

81.  You  have  stated,  in  a  former  answer,  that  party  politics  is 
not  felt  as  a  materially  disturbing  or  prejudicial  element  in  the 
government  and  administration  of  your  State  prison; — what^  in 
your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  of  throwing  the  prison  into  the 
political  arena  and  making  all  appointments  to  office,  from  the 
warden  down,  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  on  political  considerations, 
and  with  little  or  no  regard  to  fitness  and  qualification?  What 
8ort  of  men  would  such  a.system  be  likely  to  introduce  as  officers; 
what  effect  would  it  have  upon  the  discipline;  and  what  other 
malign  influences  would  it  be  likely  to  exert?  The  effect  would 
be  to  introduce  a  class  of  pot-house  politicians,  without  character 
or  influence,  who  would  have  no  interest  beyond  the  money  they 
might  make  during  their  short  stay;  discipline  would  be  out  of 
the  question,  and  the  tendency  would  be  to  degrade,  discourage 
and  dishearten  the  prisoners  by  placing  them  in  charge  of  mea, 
who  would  often  prove  no  better  than  themselves*  Better,  a  thpii- 
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sand  times  better,  that  every  prison  door  in  the  country  should  be 
thrown  open,  and  the  inmates  allowed  to  go  free,  than  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a  system. 

82.  How  far  is  religion  employed  in  the  Charlestown  State 
prison  as  a  reformatory  agent?  We  have  a  chaplain,  who  is  by 
law  required  to  spend  his  whole  time  at  the  prison.  We  have 
prayers  every  morning  in  the  chapel;  the  services  consist  in  read- 
ing the  Scriptures,  with  occasional  remarks,  prayer  and  singing 
by  the  choir,  which  is  composed  of  convicts;  on  the  Sabbath,  we 
have  a  Sunday  school  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  a  quarter  before 
eleven,  when  the  regular  services  for  the  day  commence,  and  occa- 
sionally prayer  meetings.  Religious  tracts  and  papers  are  distrib- 
uted by  the  chaplain,  who  has  access  to  the  prisoner  at  all  times; 
each  one  is  furnished  with  a  Bible. 

83.  Is  any  attention  given  to  the  education  of  the  prisonei-s? 
Yes. 

84.  If  you  had  the  entire  management  of  matters  in  this  regard, 
would  you  make  any  change,  and  if  so,  what  would  jt  be  ?  I 
would  extend  the  facilities  in  this  respect  by  the  introduction  of 
lectures,  &c. 

85.  Have  you  abolished  the  distinctive  prison  dress  in  Massa- 
chnsett.s,  and  if  so,  what  have  you  substituted  in  its  place?  We 
have.  Formerly  the  convicts  wore  a  parti-colored  dress,  one-half 
red,  and  the  other  blue;  now  it  is  a  plain  blue  suit  throughout. 

86.  What  considerations  led  to  the  change?  It  was  thought 
unnecessary  and  degrading  to  the  men. 

87.  Has  the  change  proved  satisfactory?  what  beneficial  results 
have  flowed  from  it?  It  has  proved  satisfactory — a  feeling  now 
exists  among  the  men  that  we  have  no  wish  to  crush  out  what 
little  manhood  they  may  bring  with  them  into  prison,  but  rather 
to  encourage  them.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  them,  in  former 
times,  to  refuse  to  see  their  children  in  the  parti-colored  dress, 
from  the  fear  that  the  impression  made  upon  their  minds  would 
be  permanent,  and  now  they  never  object  to  see  them. 

88.  Is  not  the  lock-step  found  to  wound  the  self-respect  of  many 
of  the  convicts,  and  might  it  not  be  abolished  with  equal  advan- 
tage? Not  as  it  is  used  with  us;  the  workmen  in  each  shop 
occupy  a  division  of  cells,  and  are  marched  from  the  shops  to  the 
prison  together,  their  hands  by  their  sides,  and  taking  a  long,  easy 
fltep.  To  discontinue  this  practice  and  allow  the  men  to  leave 
the  workshops  for  the  mess-room  or  prison,   indiscriminately, 
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would  be  attended  with  great  confusion,  and  more  evil  would 
result  from  such  a  system  than  from  the  present  one. 

89.  What  is  your  idea  of  the  proper  size  of  a  convict  prison — 
what  would  you  recommend  as  the  maximum  of  prisoners?  If 
the  convicts  were  to  be  worked  by  the  State,  there  ought  not  to 
be  over  three  hundred;  if  on  contract,  not  over  six  hundred. 

90.  If  you  were  given  carte  blanche  to  frame  a  prison  system 
for  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  what  would  your  system 
be?  I  would  build  a  prison  capable  of  holding  about  six  hundred 
convicts;  the  prison  to  form  one  side  of  a  square — the  workshops 
on  the  opposite  side — the  cells  to  be  large  and  well  ventilated, 
and  only  one  occupant;  the  sides,  from  the  prison  to  the  work- 
shops, a  high  wall,  and  every  part  so  secure  as  to  render  escapes 
impossible;  the  yard  to  be  large,  adorned  with  flowers,  Ac.  The 
warden,  chaplain  and  physician,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor; 
the  subordinate  officers  by  the  warden — ^a  board  of  Inspectors, 
also  appointed  by  the  Governor,  to  have  a  general  supervision, 
but  with  no  power  to  appomt  or  remove  officers,  except  through 
their  recommendation  to  the  Governor — politics  and  everything 
sectarian  to  be  discarded — the  commutation  law  extended — the 
leading  object  should  be  reformation,  and  my  agencies  would  be 
proper  religious  services,  educating  the  ignorant,  giving  all  who 
were  deficient  a  good  trade,  surrounding  them  with  officers  in 
whom  they  would  have  confidence,  prohibiting  all  irritating  lan- 
guage, giving  them  frequent  opportunities  for  exercise  and  recrea- 
tion endeavoring  to  fan  into  a  flame  the  slightest  spark  of  man- 
hood that  they  might  bring  with  them  into  prison,  and  finally, 
when,  in  my  judgment,  they  deserved  it,  to  discharge  them  condi- 
tionally— always  bearing  in  mind  that  they  were  men,  made  in 
God's  own  image,  with  minds  to  be  improved,  and  with  souls  to 
save. 

Edward  Nixon  was  sioom  and  examined. 

91.  Where  do  you  reside?     In  Williamsburgh,  N.  Y. 

92.  What  is  your  business?  I  am  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  Wm. 
C.  Gilman. 

93.  What  office,  if  any,  have  you  held  in  connection  with  our 
State  prisons?  I  was,  for  nearly  four  years,  a  keeper  in  the  Sing 
Sing  prison,  viz:  from  1859  to  1863. 

94.  What,  in  your  opinion,  should  be  the  leading  object  of  pri- 
son discipline.     To  care  for  and  reform  the  prisoners. 

95.  From  all  that  you  saw,  during  your  term  of  office,  was  it 
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your  impression  that  the  arrangements  were  made  with  a  primary 
view  to  the  reformation  of  the  convicts?  I  should  say  not.  But 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  keepers  seemed  to  care  anything 
for  the  reformation  of  the  prisoners.  Eeformation  was  considered 
more  fit  for  the  theory  of  a  philosopher  than  for  the  business  of  a 
keeper.  It  was  laughed  at  and  scouted  by  the  keepers,  and  con- 
sidered altogether  a  visionary  thing. 

96.  What  was  the  general  character  of  the  subordinate  officers 
of  the  prison?  Although  some  were  good  men,  the  majority 
belonged  rather  to  the  rougher  class.  I  used  to  think  that,  if 
averaged,  their  morals  would  not  be  found  much  better  than  those 
of  the  convicts. 

97.  What  qualifications  do  you  think  essential  in  a  prison  offi- 
cer? Morality,  good  judgment,  impartiality,  patience,  physical 
and  moral  industry,  experience  and  knowledge  of  his  duty  to  the 
State,  the  contractor,  the  prison  and  himself,  the  ability  to  reason 
from  cause  to  efifect,  capacity  to  see  and  firmness  to  prevent  any 
and  all  interests  and  duties  from  clashing  with  and  over-riding 
each  other.  The  absence  of  these  qualities  should  be,  in  all  cases, 
a  bar  to  appointment. 

98.  Would  you  say  that  the  greater  part  of  the  keepers  were, 
or  were  not,  fit  to  be  placed  in  the  charge  of  convicts?  They  were 
not  fit;  they  were  anything  but  that. 

99.  By  whom  were  keepers  and  guards  appointed?  By  the 
Inspectors? 

100.  Upon  what  principle  were  the  appointments  generally 
made?  Generally,  I  think,  on  political  grounds,  but  this  was 
sometimes  over-riden  by  the  influence  of  the  contractors. 

101.  In  what  interest  was  the  prison,  in  your  opinion,  con- 
ducted? I  should  say,  generally,  in  the  interest  of  politicians 
and  contractors — wavering  between  the  two. 

102.  What  was  the  general  character  of  the  discipline  of  the 
prison  while  you  were  connected  with  it?  If  a  man  had  neither 
money  nor  friends,  he  was  often  cruelly  and  brutally  treated.  If 
he  had  either,  he  was  generally  better  treated. 

103.  Under  how  many  and  what  wardens  did  you  serve?  Under 
Wm.  Beardsley  and  G.  B.  Hubbell. 

104.  Did  the  cruelty  and  brutality  in  the  treatment  of  convicts 
to  which  you  have  referred  mark  the  administration  of  both  these 
ofilcers?  It  did  not.  Mr.  Beardsley  seemed  to  be  incapable  of 
making  any  calculations  except  aa  to  dollars  and  cents.    The  food 
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he  procured  for  the  convicts  was  not  what  it  should  have  been. 
It  was  both  unsuitable  and  insufficient.  Keepers  punished  the 
prisoners  at  their  pleasure.  Under  Mr.  HubbelFs  administration, 
a  great  change  took  place.  Convicts  were  better  fed  and  more 
kindly  treated.  Keepers  were  not  allowed  to  punish  at  their  own 
discretion. 

105.  Please  state  some  of  the  punishments  you  have  witnessed 
under  Mr.  Beardsley's  administration?  It  was  not  unusual  to  see 
prisoners  at  work  with  iron  cap6  or  cages  on  their  heads.  In  march- 
ing through  the  yard,  there  were  some  companies  in  which  several 
could  be  counted.  The  company  on  one  contract  would,  for  a 
long  time,  average  one  in  seven.  In  one  case,  the  cage  was,  by 
the  same  keeper,  kept  on  about  three  months.  Head-shaving  was, 
at  one  time,  rather  a  prominent  feature  among  the  lighter  punish- 
ments. I  have  seen  one  keeper  get  men  into  line,  and  march 
them  in  company,  lock-step,  to  the  punishment  room,  and  on  their 
return,  ingenuity  seemed  to  have  been  taxed  to  get  a  variety  and 
prevent  sameness.  One  prisoner's  head  would  be  shaved  entirely 
bare;  another,  the  right  side  only;  another,  the  left;  another, 
with  a  single  tuft  left  growing;  another,  with  a  stripe  left,  run- 
ning from  back  to  front,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  horse's  mane; 
and  still  another,  with  a  stripe  running  from  ear  to  ear  over  the 
head,  giving  the  prisoner  an  appearance  that,  to  the  thoughtless 
was  ludicrous  and  laughable,  but  to  the  thinking,  a  feeling  more 
creditable  but  less  pleasant.  The  ball  and  chain  was  far  from 
being  a  stranger  in  the  yard,  but  the  dark  cell  victuns  were  out 
of  sight.  I  am  less  acquainted  with  the  punishments  themselves 
than  with  their  effects,  as  I  was  nearly  six  months  in  the  service 
before  I  saw  a  man  bucked;  and  in  nearly  four  years'  service,  I  do 
not  believe  I  saw  twenty  of  the  severer  cases  of  punishment  in- 
flicted. On  witnessing  the  first  case  of  bucking,  the  circumstances 
most  impressed  on  my  mind  were  the  brutality  of  the  operation 
and  the  calm  callousness  of  the  officer.  On  relating  the  circum- 
stance to  another  officer,  he  asked  me,  in  seeming  surprise,  if  that 
was  the  first  case  I  had  witnessed;  and,  on  mj'  saying  that  it  was, 
he  went  on  to  state,  that  he  saw  a  man  bucked  the  first  day  he 
was  in  the  service.  It  happened  as  follows:  He  and  the  principal 
keeper  were  together.  When  he  spoke  about  the  punishment  of 
bucking,  the  principal  keeper  said  he  would  soon  show  him  how 
it  was  done.  They  started  through  the  shops  and  soon  found  a 
man  reading;  for  that  crime,  he  took  him  out  and  bucked  him, 
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seemingly  to  show  how  the  operation  was  performed.  While  I 
was  keeper  in  the  shoe  shop,  a  prisoner  was  brought  into  mj  de- 
partment, so  desperate  that  the  contractor's  agent  thought  it  hi* 
duty  to  warn  me  to  be  on  my  guard,  and  have  him  placed  at  work 
near  my  desk,  so  that  my  opportunity  to  detect  and  punish  his 
delinquencies  ^ould  be  good.  The  prisoner  commenced  work 
with  seeming  reluctance.  Next  day,  when  his  turn  come,  I  told 
him  to  go  after  a  pail  of  water.  From  his  seeming  hesitation,  and 
the  report  I  had  had  of  him,  I  expected  difficulty;  but  instead,  he 
pitifully  begged  me  to  let  him  off,  giving  as  a  reason,  his  lame- 
ness from  punishment.  To  convince  me  of  the  truth  of  his  state- 
ment, he  showed  me  his  bruised  wrists  and  swollen  hands  and  arms, 
his  shins  skinned  and  bruised  from  a  little  below  the  knee  to 
near  the  ankle,  covered  with  festering  sores  from  bucking.  I  was 
convinced  that  he  was  unable  to  go  for  the  water,  and  I  sent  an- 
other prisoner.  That  untameable  prisoner  remained  in  the  shop 
for  some  time  after  I  was  relieved  from  duty  on  that  contract, 
doing  his  duty  faithfully,  and  behaving  in  a  manner  so  creditable 
to  himself,  as  not  to  need  a  reproof  from  me,  or  the  keeper  who 
succeeded  me.  Humanity  and  kindness  were  the  only  agencies 
employed   to    effect    the  change.      Another    case   was    that  of 

J.  H .     I  was  personally  cognizant  of  only  a  part  of  the  abuse 

he  received.  Much  of  it,  to  the  credit  of  human  nature,  was,  to 
the  uninitiated,  beyond  belief.  Of  what  did  not  come  within 
my  own   knowledge — I  will  relate  only  what  was  notoriously 

accepted    as   truth   without   being   questioned.      H ,   about 

April,  1859,  had  violated  some  of  the  prison  rules,  for  which 
he  was  unmercifully  punished  (the  punishment  being  repeated  on 
successive  days),  the  horrible  details  of  which  I  will  pass,  till  I 
arrive  at  the  point  where  a  rope,  in  the  absence  of  an  iron  collar 
not  yet  finished,  was  tied  around  his  neck,  and  he  was  thus  led  into 
the  prison  yard,  on  exhibition,  like  a  horse,  by  a  negro,  near  the 
mess-room  door,  as  an  example  and  warning  to  the  rest  of  the 
prisoners,  while  they  were  marching  into  the  mess-room.  After 
dinner,  as  before,  he  was  again  mad^  to  stand  near  a  post  on  the 
floor,  from  which  place  he  was  not  permitted  to  move.  During 
the  afternoon  the  iron  collar  was  finished,  brought  into  the  shop, 

and  placed  on  the  keeper's  desk  in  sight  of  H .     The  keeper, 

with  a  malicious  grin,  walking  backwards  and  forwards,  casting 

his  eyes  alternately  upon  the  iron  collar  and  upon  H ,  who  in 

a  frenzy  of  rage  sprang  for  a  knife,  sent  it  into  the  keeper's  back. 
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and  ran  for  the  river  to  end  his  punishment  in  suicide.  The  other 
prisoners,  seeing  his  intention,  seized  him  and  prevented  him  from 

drowning  himself.     H was  taken  to  the  dark  cell,  and  there 

retained  till  the  keeper  got  well  enough  to  finish  the  punishment. 

On  his  return,  H was  repeatedly  (on  successive  days)  marched 

from  the  dark  cell  to  the  punishing  room,  till  he  was  unable  to  go 
any  longer,  when  he  was  left  in  the  dark  cell  till  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  take  him  into  the  hospital.  Here  he  was  made  to 
undergo  cruel  experiments  to  see  if  he  was  feigning  paralyzation, 
till  a  doctor  (Green,  I  understood)  came  from  New  York  and 
examined  him,  after  which  time,  he  was  permitted  to  lie  helpless 
in  bed,  with  a  nurse  to  lift  him  out  when  necessary,  till  August, 
1861.  About  this  time,  at  Governor  Morgan's  request,  Mr.  Pils- 
bury,  of  the  Albany  penitentiary,  was  examining  the  prison  for 
several  days.  He  had  not  yet,  I  understood,  visited  the  hospital, 
when  a  man  came  and  informed  me,  that  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Dewitt  Beardsley, .  the  warden's  son,  the  doctor  had  promised  to 

remove  H from  the  hospital.     The  story  of  Dewitt's  assurance 

in  making  the  request,  and  of  the  doctor's  promise  was  too  improb- 
able for  me  to  believe,  but  next  morning,  the  bed  in  the  corner, 

occupied  for  years  by  H ,  was  vacant — he  was  removed  to  a 

common  cell.  •  About  eight  days  before  that  time,  a  rumor  was 
current  that  the  warden's  son  had  said  his  father  would  give  five 

hundred  dollars  if  H was  dead.     Without  stopping  to  enquire 

into  the  truth  of  a  rumor  so  improbable,  suflSce  it  to  say,  that  it 

reached  the  ears  of  H ,  and  he,  when  removed  to  a  common 

cell,  fearing  that  an  endeavor  would  be  made  to  earn  the  reward, 
absolutely  refused  to  eat  victuals,  or  take  medicine;  and  after  sev- 
eral days  fasting,  he  became  so  weak  and  emaciated  that  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  remove  him  from  the  cell  for  fear  his  obsti- 
nacy would  cause  him  to  perish  from  hunger,  which  might  result 
in  unpleasant  investigations.  But  before  removing  him  from  the 
cell,  arrangements  were  made,  and  rigidly  enforced,  to  trundle 
him,  in  the  day  time,  to  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the  chapel,  and  at 
night  and  on  Sundays,  behind  the  door  in  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the 
hospital,  and  sometimes  to  the  corner  of  the  hospital  near  the 
"  seven  up"  room.  Such  migrations,  to  and  fro,  continued  till  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Dickinson,  an  excellent  man,  who  restored 

H ,  to  his  old  comer  in  the  hospital,  where  I  left  him  in  May, 

1863,  without  the  use  of  his  legs,  and  still  requiring  a  man  to  lift 
him  in  and  out  of  bed.     The  cases  just  mentioned  are  those  of  men 
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who,  when  committed,  were  well.  For  variety,  I  will  mention  the 
case  of  Johnny  Miller,  who,  when  entering  prison,  was,  and  during 
his  incarceration,  continued  sick,  so  at  least  it  was  pretended.  It 
was  supposed,  however,  from  the  direction  which  his  gold  watch 
took,  that  there  was  a  better  reason  than  sickness  for  his  admission 
to,  and  continuance  in  the  hospital.  Johnny's  .reasons  for  contin- 
uing in  hospital  becoming  more  faint,  or  less  eflfective,  he,  in  De- 
cember, 1862,  was  discharged  from  hospital,  and  sent  to  work. 
His  keeper,  seeing  evidence  of  his  sickness,  favored  him.  But  from 
loss  of  favor  and  consequent  irritation,  he  lost  his  usual  caution, 
and  talked  mysteriously  about  the  much  readier  ways  of  getting  a 
snug  berth  in  hospital  than  sickness,  till  it  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
doctor,  who  sent  for  Johnny,  and  receiving  unpalatable  answers 
to  his  questions,  ordered  that  Johnny,  though  sick,  should  be  sent 
to  the  dark  cell,  and  seven  days  after,  on  his  release,  his  appear- 
ance was  haggard;  and  with  flushed  face,  blue  lips,  matted  hair 
and  staggering  gait,  he  made  a  pitiful  appearance;  and  it  was  some 
time  after  his  release,  before  he  could  walk  without  staggering 
like  an  intoxicated  man.  These  cases  were  far  from  rare,  but  are 
mentioned  as  specimens. 

106.  From  your  observation,  what  was  the  influence  of  the  con- 
tract system  on  the  discipline  of  the  prison?  In  my  shop,  I  never 
allowed  the  contractors  to  dictate  concerning  punishments;  but  in 
many  of  the  shops,  they  were  allowed  both  to  instigate  and  to 
prevent  punishments. 

107.  Was  there,  as  far  as  you  know,  any  bribery  of  keepers  on 
the  part  of  contractors?  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge, 
but  have  been  told  by  keepers  that  they  had  been  ofiered  money 
by  contractors,  to  induce  them  to  advance  their  interests.  The 
general  impression  was  that  the  keepers  were,  and  were  expected 
to  be,  the  tools  of  the  contractors. 

108.  What  would  you  say  of  the  influence  and  power  of  the 
contractors  in  the  prison?  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  power  that 
they  possessed  and  their  influence  over  the  keepers,  amounting,  I 
should  say,  almost  to  absolute  control,  though  there  were  some 
honorable  exceptions.  In  their  contests  with  the  warden  they 
were  generally  successful,  until  Mr.  Hubbell  came  into  power, 
when  their  influence  began  to  wane.  He  was  accustomed  to  de- 
cide strictly  according  to  his  ideas  of  justice. 

109.  Do  convicts  ever  pay  money  to  keepers  to  procure  indul- 
gences?   I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge,  but  such  was  the 
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general  belief,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  I  have  myself  been 
offered  money  by  a  convict  to  induce  me  to  give  him  a  more  de- 
sirable berth  in  the  prison. 

110.  Were  the  contractors  or  their  agents  in  the  habit  of  keep- 
ing articles  to  sell  to  the  prisoners?  That  was  the  case  in  at  least 
one  shop,  where  I  served  as  a  relief  keeper. 

111.  What  sort  of  articles  did  they  supply?  Looking-glasses, 
tea,  coffee,  sugar,  pies,  tobacco,  pocket-handkerchiefs,  &c.,  &c. 

112.  At  what  prices  did  they  usually  sell  these  articles?  Not 
less  than  from  100  to  200  per  cent,  above  the  ordinary  retail 
prices;  sometimes,  even  more  than  that. 

113.  Were  these  articles  sold  to  the  convicts  in  payment  for 
over-work?     They  were. 

114.  Were  these  thijigs  allowed  by  the  rules  of  the  prison? 
They  were  not,  but  were  abuses. 

115.  Please  state,  in  general  terms,  your  opinion  of  the  influence 
of  the  contract  system  on  the  working  of  our  penal  institutions? 
The  interests  of  the  contractors  naturally  lead  to  practices  calcu- 
lated to  interfere  with  the  government  and  discipline  of  the 
prison,  and  it  is  too  often  made  the  interest  of  the  officer  connected 
with  the  contract  to  aid  them.  Without  the  aid  or  connivance  of 
the  officer  appointed  to  oversee  the  prisoners  on  the  contract, 
whatever  the  disposition  of  the  contractor  may  be,  or  however 
much  his  interests  may  call  for  injustice  to  the  prisoner,  he  is 
powerless  for  wrong,  where  robust  morality  governs  the  action  of 
the  keeper  connected  with  the  contract.  But  in  such  cases,  the 
contractor  applies  to  higher  quarters,  where  he  is  generally  sup- 
plied with  a  keeper  more  satisfactory  to  himself.  With  con- 
tractors willing  to  make  use  of  such  means,  the  objection  to  new 
keepers  is  not  so  much  their  want  of  experience,  as  their  entering 
on  duty  with  rigid  notions  of  morality,  and  having  full  faith  that 
the  rules  laid  down  for  their  government  should  be  put  to  practi- 
cal use.  If  keepers  retain  such  notions,  they  seldom  become  old 
ones,  for  they  are  soon  relieved.  The  older  and  more  **  exper- 
ienced "  officers  have  generally  learned  an  easier  way  to  get  along, 
than  to  suffer  the  rights  of  the  State  or  of  its  prisoners  to  interfere 
with  the  interest  or  will  of  the  contractor  or  his  agent.  It  gives 
me  pleasure  to  mention  an  exception  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Benja- 
min Leggett,  who,  for  over  twenty  years,  had,  most  of  his  time, 
been  an  officer  of  the  prison;  but  in  a  contest  with  the  file  con- 
tractor, where  he  was  clearly  right,  his  long  experience  and 
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acknowledged  worth  proved  no  barrier  to  his  being  relieved  from 
duty  on  that  contract,  when  his  duty  interfered  with  the  will  of 
the  contractor.  The  fact  is  that,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  of  my  service  in  the  prison,  an  officer  might  safely  calculate 
on  not  being  interfered  with,  when  he  took  care  that  the  prisoner 
did  his  full  duty  to  the  contractor.  Even  if  more  than  duty  was 
exacted  of  the  convict,  he  was  only  the  more  likely  to  acquire  the 
reputation  of  a  good  keeper,  and  to  make  his  office  profitable.  A 
short  time  before  I  commenced  duty  in  the  prison,  a  Mr.  Newland 
(there  were  two  Newlands,  the  elder  of  whom  is  here  referred  to), 
was  principal  keeper,  and  said  to  be  an  excellent  man.  He  deter- 
mined to  systain  the  officers  in  their  duty,  and  it  was  well  under- 
stood that  the  inspectors  intended  to  sustain  him.  He,  however, 
suddenly  resigned  his  office.  I  was  informed  by  one  of  the  con- 
tractors that,  to  further  that  result,  a  subscription  of  $500  was 
raised  among  them.  This  sum  was  given  to  Mr.  Newland  to  re- 
imburse him  for  any  pecuniary  loss  he  might  sustain  by  his  resig- 
nation. 

New  York,  Angnist  11,  1866. 
Gaylord  B.  Hubbell  was  sworn  and  examined : 

116.  Where  do  you  reside  ?     In  Sing  Sing,  New  York. 

117.  Have  you  ever  been  connected  with  the  State  prison  at 
Sing  Sing,  either  as  contractor  or  warden,  or  both  ?  I  have,  in 
both  relations. 

118.  When  and  for  how  long  a  period  were  you  a  contractor? 
I  think  I  was  contractor  for  three  years;  certainly  for  two  years, 
commencing  in  1839. 

119.  What  contract  did  you  hold  ?  I  was  contractor  for  door 
locks. 

120.  For  how  long  a  period  was  your  contract  taken?  For 
five  years. 

121.  Why  waj3  it  not  continued  until  its  expiration  ?  I  sold 
out  to  my  partner,  Mr.  Kickman.  The  contract  was  afterwards 
declared  unconstitutional,  and  was  broken  off*  by  the  State  autho- 
rities, in  consequence  of  the  clamors  of  mechanics,  said  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  competition  of  convict  labor. 

122.  How  many  men  did  you  employ  ?    Thirty-six. 

123.  At  what  rate  of  compensation  to  the  State?  At  fifty  cents 
a  day. 

124.  Was  that  about  the  average  rate  paid  by  contractors  at 
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that  time  ?     It  was  a  little  higher.     I  think  we  paid  more  than 
Miy  contractors  there. 

125.  Kyou  have  no  objections,  state  whether  the  contract  was 
profitable  or  otherwise  ?     It  was  fairly  profitable. 

126.  Who  was  warden  at  the  time  of  your  contract  ?  There 
was  no  such  officer  as  warden,  under  that  name,  at  that  time,  but 
Robert  Wiltse  was  head  of  the  institution,  under  the  title  of  agent. 

127.  What  was  tiie  general  character  of  the  discipline  at  that  time? 
The  system  of  discipline  was  that  established  by  Elam  Lynds,  first 
at  Auburn  prison  and  aftei-wards  at  Sing  Sing,  known  as  the  con- 
gregate silent  i^stem.  Rules  were  established  and  printed,  and 
put  in  the  cell  or  in  the  hands  of  each  prisoner.  All  were  dis- 
tinctly informed  that  severe  punishment  would  immediately  fol- 
low the  violation  of  any  of  the  rules.  This  Mr.  Lynds  strictly 
enforced,  and  Mr.  Wiltse  attempted  to  carry  out  the  same  system. 
The  rules,  however,  were  constantly  violated,  especially  that 
demanding  silence.  The  men  would  talk  and  did  talk  constantly. 
Some  contractors  and  their  employes  would  report  these  offences, 
others  would  not.  Each  keeper  had  absolute  control  over  the 
men  under  his  care,  and,  without  any  special  directions  from  the 
chief  officer,  inflicted  punishment  at  his  pleasure.  The  mode  of 
punishment,  in  nearly  every  instance,  was  by  inflicting  blows  upon 
the  bare  back  with  an  instrument  called  the  cat-of-nine-tails.  This 
punishment  was  administered  in  the  shop,  and  in  the  presence  of 
all  persons  in  the  same.  The  number  of  blows  varied  according 
to  the  offence.  Sometimes  not  more  than  five  or  six  blows  were 
given;  but  in  extreme  cases,  as  many  as  a  hundred.  For  instance, 
in  case  of  an  assault  upon  an  officer,  fifty  blows  would  first  be 
administered,  and  the  back,  lacerated  and  bleeding,  was  then 
washed  with  brine,  and  after  a  day  or  two  the  same  process  would 
be  repeated.  These  things  were  an  every  day  occurrence.  The 
severer  punishments,  which  I  have  described,  I  never  'witnessed 
myself,  but  their  infliction  was  a  matter  of  common  report,  both  in 
the  prison  and  in  the  village.  The  description,  as  given  by  me,  does 
not  come  up  to  the  reality  as  reported.  Some  judicious  and 
humane  keepers  managed  their  shops  with  little  punishment,  while 
others  would  punish  almost  daily.  The  effect  of  this  system  of 
discipline  upon  the  officers,  was  to  harden  and  brutalize  them,  and 
upon  the  prisoners,  not  unfrequently,  to  drive  them  to  despera- 
tion and  madness.  I  have  no  doubt  that  numbei's  of  convicts 
became  actually  insane  under  this  treatment. 
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128.  When,  and  how  long,  were  you  agent  and  warden  of  the 
prison?  I  became  warden  in  the  spring  of  1862,  and  continued  in 
ofBce  twenty-two  months. 

129.  What  was  the  number  of  prisoners  during  the  time  of 
your  incumbency?  The  day  I  entered  upon  my  ofBce,  the  number 
was  1,164.  Afterwards,  as  the  effect  of  the  civil  war  then  raging 
in  our  country,  the  class  of  persons  who  usually  compose  our 
prison  population,  were  drawn  away  from  our  State,  and  the 
inmates  of  the  prison  were  reduced  to  about  800. 

130.  What  has  been  the  largest  number  of  convicts  in  Sing 
Sing  prison  at  any  one  time?  In  1860,  as  I  was  informed,  the 
number  was  a  little  over  1,300. 

131.  What  is  your  idea  as  to  the  proper  size  of  a  convict  prison? 
I  think  no  prison  should  exceed  the  capacity  of  500;  and  300  or 
400  would  be  a  much  better  number. 

132.  On  what  do  you  base  that  opinion?  First,  on  the  ground 
that  the  reformation  of  the  criminals  would  be  more  easily  and 
certainly  effected  with  a  small  than  a  large  number.  I  think  that 
the  general  officer  of  the  prison  should  be  personally  and  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  each  prisoner,  so  that  he  may  know  his 
individual  characteristics,  and  be  able  the  better  to  determine  the 
proper  treatment  to  be  accorded  to  each.  He  should  also  be  per- 
sonally and  intimately  acquainted  with  every  officer  tinder  him,  so 
as  to  know  his  qualifications  and  be  able  to  counsel  and  direct 
him,  as  the  exigency  may  require.  This.  he.  cannot  do  in  a  large 
prison.  Secondly,  I  think  that  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  State 
is  promoted  by  having  prisons  of  a  modei*ate  size.  The  general 
officer  should  direct  the  labpr  of  the  institution,  as  well  as  manage 
its  discipline,  thus  securing  all  the  profits  to  the  State;  and  I  think 
he  can  do  this  more  satisfactorily  with  a  moderate  than  with  a 
large  number  of  convicts. 

133.  What  was  the  general  method  of  your  administration  as 
regards  discipline  and  government?  It  was  based  upon  reason, 
justice,  firmness,  and  uniformity,  all  tempered  with  kindness.  My 
aim  was  to  secure  the  confidence  of  all  the  officers,  contractors 
and  convicts.  I  endeavored,  as  far  as  possible,  to  become  person- 
ally  acquainted  with  every  convict,  and  to  study  his  individual 
character.  For  this  purpose,  I  set  apart  one  hour  each  day  for 
personal  interviews  with  prisoners  in  my  office.  I  issued  an  order 
to  the  officers  to  furnish  passes  to  all  convicts  who  desired  to  see 
me  at  that  hour;  and  during  the  time  allotted  to  this  business,  I 
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would  attend  to  no  other.  On  an  average,  about  fifteen  convicts 
visited  me  daily  under  this  rule.  I  am  satisfied  that  these  inter- 
views gave  me  more  influence  over  the  convicts  than  any  other 
agency  I  employed.  In  this  way  more  than  in  any  other,  I 
learned  what  was  going  on  in  the  prison.  I  was  often  confiden- 
tially informed  of  plans  of  escape  and  of  combinations  for  revolt; 
of  pilfering  on  the  part  of  prisoners,  as  well  as  violations  of  rules 
on  the  part  of  officers  and  contractors'  employes;  of  over-reach- 
ing on  the  part  of  contractors  and  their  agents;  of  unjust  dealings 
in  regard  to  over- work;  of'  the  smuggling  of  contraband  articles 
into  the  prison  to  sell  to  convicts;  of  trading  between  officers  and 
prisoners;  and  of  various  other  raal-practices  and  abuses.  *  I  have 
rarely  been  deceived  by  statements  made  to  me  by  convicts  during 
these  interviews. 

134.  What  were  the  general  results  of  the  system  of  discipline 
which  you  have  described?  My  impression  is  that  the  results 
were  decidedly  beneficial.  The  prisoners  were  more  cheerful  and 
hopeful.  They  constantly  expressed  a  desire  and  determination 
to  reform,  and  would  often  add  the  statement  that  they  had  never 
had  friends  before,  and  that  if  a  kindly  hand  had  been  extended 
to  them  in  their  earlier  days,  in  all  probability  they  would  never 
have  committed  crime.  By  the  universal  testimony  of  the  con- 
tractors, the  men  worked  better  than  they  had  formerly  done. 

135.  What,  in  your  opinion,  should  be  the  primary  object  of 
prison  discipline?'  As  I  understand  it,  the  fundamental  object 
should  be  the  benefit  of  society,  by  removing  for  a  time  from  its 
midst,  those  who  have  violated  its  laws,  and  by  subjecting  them 
to  such  a  system  of  influences  as  will  effect  a  thorough  reforma- 
tion of  character,  and  restore  them  to  civil  life  honest  and  virtuous 
citizens. 

136.  Is  the  reformation  of  convicts  and  their  restoration  to 
society  as  good  citizens  made  the  primary  object  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  State  prisons,  as  at  present  organized  and  managed? 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  not. 

137.  In  what  interest  or  interests,  then,  do  you  think  our  State 
prisons  are  chiefly  managed?  FirsH,  in  the  interest  of  politicians, 
and  secondly,  in  that  of*  contractors. 

138.  In  the  answer  just  given,  you  have  referred  to  party  poli- 
tics as  an  element  in  the  government  of  our  prisons;  please  explain 
that  matter  in  detail?  The  present  constitution  of  New  York  pro- 
Tides  that  the  three  State  prisons  shall  be  under  the  control  of  a 
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board  of  three  inspectors,  one  of  whom  goes  out  of  office  each 
year,  and  a  new  one,  elected  in  his  place,  succeeds  him.    These 
inspectors  are  nominated   by   State  political  conventions,  tad 
elected  by  party  votes.     The  party  in  power  claims  all  the  patron- 
age  to  be  dispensed  in  the  prisons,  and  that  patronage  b  used 
iiTespective   of  the  qualifications  of  persons   applying  for  and 
appointed  to  office.     This  board  of  inspectors  has  the  appointment 
of  all  the  officers  in  the  prisons.     Whenever  the  majority  of  the 
board  is  changed  from  one  political  party  to  another,  it  is  the 
practice  to  remove  nearly  all  the  officers,  and  fill  the  vacancies  so 
made  with  others,  who,  in  most  cases,  have  no  experience  at  all  in 
prison  management.     The  subordinate  officers  are  frequently  ap- 
pointed without  having  ever  been  seen  by  the  inspectors,  and 
solely  on  the  recommendation  of   politicians.      When  a  new 
inspector  comes  in  without  changing  the  political  character  of  the 
board,  he  usually  claims  a  certain  share  of  the  patronage  by  a 
redistribution  of  offices.     The  list  of  officers  of  any  one  prison, 
being  taken  up,  is  carefully  canvassed,  and  it  is  generally  found 
that  if  considerations  of  personal  or  political  friendship  alone 
prevailed,  all  would  be  retained;  but  the  changes  must  be  made, 
and  some  principle  must  be  found  on  which  it  can  be  done.    The 
principle  usually  adopted,  is  that  of  removing  the  officers  that 
have  served  the  longest,  till  the  requisite  number  of  vacancies  has 
been  made.     These  vacancies  are  then  filled  by  the  nomination  of 
the  new  inspector.     This  system  of  political  appointment  disturbs 
the  whole  arrangement  of  the  prisons,  by  taking  from  them  their 
best  and  most  experienced  officers,  and  replacing  them  by  untried, 
and,  not  unfrequently,  worthless  men.     I  will  illustrate  the  opera- 
tion of  the  system  by  one  or  two  examples.     A  man  was  appointed 
as  keeper  in  Sing  Sing  prison,  at  the  advanced  age  of  sixty  years, 
who  had  failed  in  all  other  business,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
had  had  no  experience  in  the  management  of  a  prison.     When 
placed  upon  duty,  he  would  apply  for  instruction  to  the  prisoners. 
He  could  not  be  trusted  to  lock  up  a  company  of  men,  for  want 
of  the  necessary  intelligence,  and  the  convicts  would  constantly 
make  sport  of  him.     At  mid-day  one  of  the  prisoners  stole  the 
old  man^s  coat  from  his  desk,  and  made  his  escape  from  the  pre- 
mises.    When  he  found  the  man  was  missing,  instead  of  giving 
the  alarm  at  once  at  the  office,  as  directed  by  the  rules,  he  went 
to  a  fellow  keeper  and  informed  him,  requesting  him  to  keep  still 
about  it,  as  he  did  not  wish  any  one  to  know  that  his  coat  had 
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been  stolen!  Another  keeper  was  appointed,  who,  from  his 
actions,  was  believed  by  the  entire  corps  of  officers  to  be  insane. 
When  placed  in  charge  of  a  shop,  he  would,  for  hours  together, 
pace  rapidly  up  and  down  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  without 
paying  the  slightest  regard  to  his  men.  On  one  occasion,  when 
a  number  of  removals  had  been  made  on  party  grounds,  I  per- 
emptorily declined  to  be  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  prison 
unless  the  inspectors  reversed  their  action,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  some  of  the  old  officers  were  reinstated.  I  constantly 
protested  against  this  practice  in  my  official  reports. 

139.  Are  inspectors  ordinarily  renominated  and  re-elected,  or 
are  new  and  inexperienced  men,  for  the  most  part,  brought  into 
office  ?  They  are  very  seldom  renominated.  I  remember  only 
three  instances  where  this  happened,  and  only  two  in  which  they 
were  re-elected. 

140.  What,  is  the  effect  of  this  system  on  the  discipline  of  our 
State  prisons  ?  The  effect  is  to  disturb  and  almost  destroy  the 
discipline  of  the  prisons,  and  to  keep  them  in  constant  confusion 
and  turmoil. 

141.  What. do  you  conceive  to  be  the  proper  qualifications  of  a 
prison  officer  ?  He  should  be  a  man  of  strict  integrity,  free  from 
all  bad  habits,  have  a  ready  business  tiu'n  of  mind,  possess  a  quick 
perception  and  a  good  knowledge  of  human  character,  be  evei)- 
tempered,  never  show  fear  or  anger,  be  governed  by  a  spirit  of 
kindness  in  all  his  actions,  and,  above  all,  should  have  the  ability 
to  secure  the  reepect  and  confidence  of  all  the  men  placed  under 
Um. 

143.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how  far,  in  your  judgment,  are  these 
qualifications  possessed  by  the  subordinate  officers  of  our  prisons  ? 
It  is  impossible  that,  under  the  present  system,  officers  can  be  had 
possessing,  as  a  general  thing,  the  quaUfications  I  have  named. 
The  changes  are  so  constant,  and  the  tenure  of  office  so  short,  that 
the  best  men  will  not  become  candidates ;  and  even  though  an 
officer  may  possess  good  natural  abilities,  he  will  lack  the  indis^ 
pensable  quality  of  experience. 

143.  You  have  stated  that  the  appointment  of  all  officers  in  our 
State  prisons  is  in  the  hands  of  the  inspectors ;  in  your  opinion 
ought  this  power  to  be  restricted  to  narrower  limits  ?  I  think  the 
power  should  be  restricted. 

144.  What  officers  would  you  have  appointed  by  the  inspectors? 
The  general  officer^  the  phyBician,  the  chaplain  and  the  clerk  are 
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all  the  oflScers  that  should,  in  my  judgment,  be  appointed  by  the 
higher  power,  whatever  it  may  be.  All  other  appointment! 
should  be  made  by  the  general  ofBcer. 

145.  On  what  ground  do  you  base  your  opinion  ?  The  first 
gi*ound  is,  that  the  general  officer,  chaplain  and  physician  are 
required  to  make  reports  to  the  higher  authorities,  and  the  clerk 
acts,  to  some  extent,  as  their  confidential  agent.  The  second  rea- 
son for  the  opinion  expressed  is,  that  the  general  officer  being 
held  responsible  for  the  safety  and  proper  management  of  the 
institution,  cannot  discharge  that  duty  in  the  best  and  most  efii3C- 
tive  manner  unless  he  is  seconded  in  his  views  by  the  imder 
officers  ;  and  to  secure  this,  he  should  have  that  power  and  con- 
trol over  them  which  naturally  results  from  their  receiving  their 
appointment  from  him,  and  from  their  being  removable  at  his 
pleasure. 

146.  In  what  way,  if  at  all,  do  you  think  that  the  executive 
administration  of  our  prisons  can  be  separated  from  party  poli- 
tics ?  The  constitution  must  be  changed  by  striking  out  the 
clause  providing  for  the  election  of  a  board  of  inspectors  by  the 
popular  vote.  In  place  of  this,  I  would  insert  a  provision  cloth- 
ing the  supreme  court  of  the  State  with  the  power  to  appoint  a 
board  of  local  inspectors,  consisting  of  three  for  each  State  prison. 
I  would  also  give  to  the  suprenie  court  the  power  of  appointing 
the  four  leading  officers  of  each  prison,  viz.,  the  general  ofl^)er, 
physician,  chaplain  and  clerk.  I  would  further  clothe  the  same 
body  with  the  power  of  appointing  one  inspector  general  of  State 
prisons.  In  order  to  secure  permanence  in  the  executive  admin- 
istration of  the  prisons,  the  four  officers  named  above  should  be 
removable  only  for  causes  deemed  adequate  by  the  appointing 
power. 

147.  You  have  lately  visited  a  number  of  English  prisons; 
what  did  you  learn  as  to  the  mode  of  appointing  officers  and  the 
tenure  of  office  therein?  In  all  county  and  borough  or  city 
prisons,  the  appointing  power  is  in  the  hands  of  boards  of  county 
magistrates.  In  the  penal  servitude  or  convict  prisons,  answering 
to  our  State  prisons,  the  appointing  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  board  of  directors.  Subordinate  officer,  called  warders  or 
guards,  are  first  put  on  trial  for  six  months,  during  which  time  a 
daily  record  is  kept  by  the  chief  officer  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  discharge  their  duties,  and  of  the  development  of  their 
ability  as  prison  officers.     At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  board 
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of  county  magistrates,  this  record  is  presented,  aiid  if  found  favor- 
able, the  candidate  receives  a  formal  appointment,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  governor  or  general  officer  of  the  prison.  The 
tenure  of  office  is,  in  all  cases,  during  good  behavior.  Whenever 
an  officer  becomes  superannuated  or  otherwise  disabled  in  the 
service  of  the  State,  he  is  retired  on  a  pension  sufficient  for  his 
support  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

148.  What  did  you  obseiTC  to  be  the  operation  of  this  system 
of  appointment,  ift  securing  good  and  competent  officers?  As  far 
as  my  observation  extended,  it  resulted  in  securing  an  excellent 
class  of  officers,  and  I  was  informed  that  the  prison  officers  were 
generally  excellent  men.  In  fact,  such  would  naturally  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  system.  The  situation  of  prison  officers  is  permanent, 
and  at  the  same  time,  so  well  paid,  and  so  respectable,  that  it  in- 
duces a  superior  class  of  men  to  compete  for  any  vacant  position. 
To  illustrate,  I  was  informed  that  when  the  office  of  governor 
became  vacant  in  a  certain  prison,  there  were  seventy  applicants 
for  it,  all  of  whom^were  officers  of  long  experience  and  tried  abil- 
ity in  other  prisons. 

149.  What  is  the  contract  system  of  labor  in  our  prisons?  The 
essence  of  the  system  consists  in  hiring  out  at  so  much  per  dieni^ 
for  a  limited  period,  the  labor  of  the  convicts  to  certain  parties, 
called  contractors.  In  letting  the  labor  of  the  prisoners,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  agent  and  warden  to  advertise  for  sealed  proposals 
for  a  cei'tain  number  of  men,  to  be  employed  for  five  years  at  some 
given  occupation,  the  State  to  furnish  shop  and  yard  room,  stoves 
or  steam  pipes  for  heating  the  shops,  keepers  to  maintain  order 
therein  and  to  have  control  of  the  men;  and  the  contractor  to  fur- 
nish his  own  material,  power,  machinery,  &c.,  and  citizens  as 
instructors  in  the  diflferent  branches  of  business.  And  it  is  some- 
times the  practice  of  the  contractor  to  employ  a  number  of  citizen 
mechanics  to  aid  in  certain  parts  of  the  work. 

150.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  contract  system  should  be  re- 
tained in  our  State  prisons?  I  think  it  should  be^  abandoned,  as 
prejudicial  both  to  the  convict  and  the  State. 

161.  What  rate  of  compensation  for  convict  labor  has  hereto- 
fore been  generally  paid  to  the  State?  About  an  average  of  forty 
cents  per  diem^  for  each  man  employed  on  the  contract. 

152.  How  does  this  compare  with  the  price  paid  for  the  same 
kind  of  labor  outside?    The  same  kind    of  labor,  taking  boys. 
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apprentices,  aud  journeymen  together,  would  average  a  dollar  or 
dollar  and  a  quai-ter  a  day. 

153.  What  profits,  so  far  as  you  know  and  believe,  have  been 
realized  by  contractors,  from  the  convict  labor  at  Sing  Sing? 
Some  have  made  fair  profits,  others  have  made  large  profits;  while 
the  majority,  I  think,  have  failed. 

154.  To  what  has  their  failure,  in  your  opinion,  been  owing? 
First,  to  bad  management;  secondly,  to  the  want  of  sufficient  capi- 
tal to  furnish  material,  to  keep  the  men  profitably  employed  in 
dull  times;  thirdly,  to  inattention  to  business^  and  fourthly,  to 
laxity  of  discipline  and  good  order  in  the  prison;  and  this  laxity 
has,  ill  a  large  measure,  grown  out  of  the  various  interferences 
of  the  contract  system  itself. 

155.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  practicability  and  propri- 
ety of  the  management  of  the  industries  of  a  prison,  by  its  chief 
ofiicer,  without  the  intervention  of  contractors?  I  believe  that  a 
competent  general  officer  can  manage  the  industries  of  a  prison 
much  more  to  the  advantage  both  of  the  State  and  the  convicts, 
in  all  respects,  than  can  be  done  under  the  contract  system.  Such 
officers  could  so  direct  the  employment  of  the  prisoners  as  to  the 
kinds  of  work  to  be  done,  and  could  so  manage  the  hours  of  labor, 
that  the  moral  interests  of  the  prisoners  and  their  reformation 
would  be  more  efiectually  promoted,  and  at  the  same  time,  what- 
ever profits  have  heretofore  accrued  to  contractors,  would  be 
gained  by  the  State.  The  State  would  be  able  to  furnish  suffi- 
cient materials  to  keep  the  prisoners  constantly  ^nd  prc^tably  em- 
ployed, while  she  would  not  be  obb'ged,  in  dull  times,  to  sell  any 
of  the  products  of  her  convict  labor  at  a  sacrifice,  (as  is  often  the 
case  with  contractors)  but  would  be  able  to  hold  them  till  such 
time  as  a  rise  in  prices  should  take  place. 

156.  You  have  stated  that  citizen  laborers,  as  well  as  instruc- 
tors of  the  convicts,  are  introduced  into  the  prisons  by  the  con- 
tractors; is  this  a  right  or  an  abuse  on  their  part?  It  has  always 
been  an  abuse,  though  formerly  there  was  no  law  against  it,  but  a 
law  was  passed  in  1862  or  1863,  prohibiting  this  practice.  The 
practice  was  introduced,  several  years  ago,  as  I  understood,  when 
there  were  not  sufficient  prisoners  to  fill  up  the  contract.  As  many 
as  twenty  men  from  outside  were  sometimes  so  employed  in  a 
single  shop.  Since  the  present  law  has  been  in  force,  fewer  citi- 
zens have  been  so  employed,  and  when  it  is  done,  it  is  under  the 
plea  that  they  were  needed  as  instructors. 
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New  York,  Ai^mt  14,  1866. 
Mr.  Hubbell's  examination  was  resumed: 

157.  What,  in  general,  has  been  the  character  of  the  citizens 
brought  into  the  prison  by  contractors,  as  well  those  whom  they 
are  authorized  to  introduce,  as  those  whom  they  are  not?  They 
are,  as  would  naturally  be  expected,  of  a  variety  of  characters; 
and  this  applies  to  both  classes,  except  that  the  permanent  fore- 
men, or  instructors,  are  generally  the  most  intelligent  This 
would  naturally  be  the  case,  as  the  foremen  must,  generally,  be 
better  business  men,  and  more  skilled  workmen.  Some  of  both 
classes  are  men  of  good  character;  but  a  very  large  proportion  of 
them  are  of  a  very  low  order  of  morals,  being  addicted  to  habits 
of  profanity  and  intemperance. 

158.  Do  contractors  or  their  employes  ever  make  use  of  pro- 
fane or  abusive  language  to  prisoners?  Contractor's  employes 
have  been  reported  to  me  for  using  such  language  to  convicts,  and 
have  been  forbidden  the  prison  premises  therefor. 

159.  Do  they  ever  enter  the  prison  precincts  under  the  influ- 
ence of  liquor?  I  do  not  now  remember  that  I  ever  saw  them 
enter  the  premises  in  such  a  condition,  but  such  cases  were  re- 
ported to  me;  and  contractors'  foremen  have,  for  such  oflfences, 
been  dismissed,  and  prevented  from  ever  again  acting  as  foremen, 
or  having  any  intercourse  with  prisoners. 

160.  Are  contraband  articles  ever  introduced  into  the  prison  by 
these  outsiders?  They  are,  by  contractors'  agents,  and  not  unfre- 
queutly  by  contractors  themselves. 

161.  What  kinds  of  articles  are  so  introduced?  Sugar,  tea, 
coflfee,  butter,  pies,  cakes,  liquor,  looking-glasses,  combs,  brushes, 
&c.  These  sometimes  come  in  by  the  barrel  full,  under  the  guise 
of  materials  to  be  used  by  contractors. 

162.  How  are  these  articles  disposed  of?  They  are  sold  to 
prisoners,  sometimes  for  money,  but  chiefly  for  over-work,  at 
prices  double,  and  many  times  treble  and  quadruple  their  market 
value.  The  foremen  keep  an  account  with  the  prisoners  for  over- 
work, and  draw  the  money  for  the  same  from  the  contractor ;  but 
they  pay  the  prisoners  in  these  contraband  articles  at  the  exhor- 
bitant  prices  above  mentioned,  and  thus  make  laige  gains  for 
themselves.  It  is  proper  to  state,  however,  that  there  are  honor- 
able exceptions  to  this  practice.  There  are  both  contractors  and 
foremen,  who  do  not  willingly  violate  any  of  the  rules,  but  second 
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the  endeavors  of  the  officers  to  maintain  the  good  order  of  the 
institution. 

163.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  effect  of  thus  introducing 
outsiders  into  the  prison  among  the  convicts?  I  consider  it  every 
way  pernicious.  It  is  impossible  to  maintain  good  order,  unless 
all  persons  employed  in  the  prison  are  subject  to  the  authorities 
of  the  prison,  and  under  their  absolute  control  and  direction. 

164.  When  money  is  lost  by  contractors,  is  it  their  habit  to 
suspend  payment,  and  apply  to  the  Legislature  for  relief,  and 
does  the  State  generally  assume  and  bear  the  loss  thence  accruing? 
Such  is  often  the  case;  but  this  even  is  not  the  worst.     Con- 
tractors sometimes  suspend  payment,  when  no  loss  has  been  sus- 
tained, but  simply  from  the  pressure  of  dull  times,  when  they 
have  no  sale  for  their  manufactured  articles.     The  contractors, 
finding  it  will  require  a  large  amount  of  capital  to  furnish  material 
to  keep  the  men  employed,  pile  up  their  work,  stop  their  ma- 
chinery, and  bring  everything  to  a  stand-still.     As  a  consequence,  • 
the  prisoners  have  nothing  \o  do.     The  prison  officers  daily  march 
them  into  the  shop,  allow  them  to  sit  down,  and  charge  their  time 
regularly  to  the  contractors.     Contractors  liave  let  things  go  on 
in  this  way,  declining  to  pay  for  time  contracted  for,  but  not  used, 
till  the  amount  has  run  up  sometimes  as  high  as  $30,000,  the 
men,  most  of  the  time,  doing  nothing.     At  this  stage  of  the  busi- 
ness, they  apply  to  the  Legislature  for  relief.     In  some  cases,  the 
whole  claim  of  the  State,  or  nearly  the  whole,  has  been  remitted. 
In  others,  commissioners  have  been  appointed  to  adjust  and  settle 
such  claims;  and  in  these  settlements,  large  abatements  have  been 
made  in  favor  of  the  contractors.     Some  contract6rs  have  failed  to 
settle  at  all,  and  the  State  has  lost  the  entire  claim  by  default. 

165.  What  amount  of  loss  has  been  sustained  by  the  State  in 
consequence  of  these  failures,  real  or  pretended  ?  I  cannot  state 
definitely  the  amount ;  but  I  believe  that  the  losses  sustained  by 
the  State  in  the  case  of  Sing  Sing  prison,  during  the  last  15  or  20 
years,  would  amount  fully  to  $200,000. 

166.  In  suits  where  contractors  have  beeil  parties,  has  not  the 
State  always  been  unsuccessful  ?  As  I  understand  it,  under  the 
law  as  it  now  exists,  no  suit  can  be  brought  against  the  State. 
Formerly,  when  suits  were  brought  under  the  old  law,  whether 
the  State  or  the  contractor  was  plaintiff,  I  remember  no  instance 
in  which  the  State  was  not  defeated. 

167.  Do  not  contractors  sometimes  stimulate  prisoners  to  over- 
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work,  till  more  or  less  of  them  break  down,  and  have  to  serve  out 
the  rest  of  their  term  as  invalids,  at  an  expense  to  the  State  ?  The 
result  of  the  stimulus  to  exertion  by  the  gains  of  over-work  has 
been,  in  some  instances,  that  the  health  of  the  convicts  was  broken 
down,  and  their  constitution  shattered. 

168.  Have  you  ever  known  contractora  to  make  use  of  unfair 
means  to  increase  the  amount  of  work  exacted  from  the  prisoners? 
Yes;  I  have  known  cases  in  which  men  have  been  stimulated  by 
some  promised  reward  to  do  extra  large  days'  works,  and  then  the 
contractor  has  insisted  upon  that  as  the  gauge  for  an  ordinary 
day's  t^ork.  Such  cases  were  reported  to  me  when  I  entered  upon 
my  duties  as  warden,  and,  after  creating  much  difficulty,  were 
settled  by  diminishing  the  amount  of  labor  to  be  exacted  as  a  day's 
work.  ^ 

169.  Do  contractors  ever  contrive  to  have  able-bodied  men 
placed  on  the  invalid  list  in  such  manner  that,  while  the  latter  do 
full  work,  the  former  pay  but  half  price  for  it?  Instances  of  the 
kind  I  am  about  to  mention  have  come  to  my  knowledge:  Prison- 
ers would  be  continued  on  the  sick  list,  as  not  restored  to  perfect 
health,  after  being  discharged  from  the  hospital.  Being  unable  to 
do  a  full  day's  work,  they  would  bo  put  upon  half  work  and  half 
pay.  They  would,  after  a  while,  recover  strength  to  do  a  full 
day's  work,  and  would  do  it.  Yet  the  State  would  receive  pay 
for  only  a  half  day's  work,  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period,  as  the 
contractors  might  be  able  to  manage  it. 

170.  Are  there  any  other  ways  in  which  contractors  contrive  to 
get  men  to  do  full  work  on  less  than  full  pay?  There  are  such 
devices.  For  instance,  they  will  report  a  man  as  stupid  and  in- 
capable of  learning  the  business  at  which  he  works;  at  the  same 
time  there  will  be  some  place  in  which  they  can  put  him,  where 
he  will  do  a  full  day's  work,  as  much  indeed  as  the  best  work- 
man could  do  in  that  position;  yet  they  will  pay  but  half  price 
for  his  labor. 

171.  What  is  over- work  in  our  prisons?  Over- work  is  doing 
any  amount  of  labor  beyond  an  established  day's  work? 

172.  Are  tasks,  or  set  days'  works,  assigned  to  the  prisoners? 
They  are,*  usually. 

173.  Who  determines  the  amount  of  labor  to  be  required?  It 
is  regulated  by  the  contractors,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
authorities  of  the  prison. 

174.  flow  do  the  tasks  assigned  compare  with  labor  done  out- 
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side?    They  are  intended  to  be  about  75  per  cent  of  an  ordinary 
day's  work  by  a  citizen  laboring  at  the  same  kind  of  work. 

175.  How  did  the  system  of  over^work  originate?    The  system 
in  8)ng  Sing  prison  had  no  formal  or  designed  beginning.    It 
grew  up  gradually  and,  I  may  say,  almost  imperceptibly.    First, 
contractors  received  special  permits  to  give  the  prisoners  tobacco, 
and  sometimes  medicines.     The  prisoner,  in  return,  as  an  act  of 
gratitude,  would  do  work  beyond  his  required  task.     Further  per- 
mits were  afterwards  received  by  contractors  to  give  the  prisoners 
some  little  delicacies  on  public  holidays.     This  stimulated  a  desire 
on  their  part  for  further  indulgence  in  these  things.     They  would 
intercede  with  contractors'  foremen  to  bring  them  various  articles 
of  food  privately,  for  which  they  would  pay  money,  which  they 
managed  to   secrete   about  their  p^sons,  when  they   came  to 
prison,   or    which    they    had    received   from    friends    at   their 
periodical    visits.      But  some   prisoners    do  not    have   money, 
and  therefore  could   not   do   this ;    consequently,    they  would 
offer  to  pay  for  these  things  in  over- work.     The  foremen  seized 
upon  this  as  a  favorable  opportunity  for  making  some  money  by 
bringing  in  contraband  articles,  such  as  have  been  mentioned  in  t 
former  answer,  and  selling  them  to  convicts  at  exorbitant  prices. 
This  system  gradimlly  enlarged  its  dimensions,  until  little  stores, 
almost,  were  formed  inside  the  prison,  which  were  daily  replen- 
ished  from  the  village  groceries.     This  practice  continued,  until 
it  created  much  dissatisfaction,  and,  at  length,  the  officers,  in  the 
interest  of  the  discipline  of  the  prison,  were  obliged  to  interfere 
and  prohibit  the  introduction  of  contraband  articles.     The  system 
of  overwork  having  been  thus  established  to  a  considerable  extent, 
prisoners  desired  to  continue  it  and  to  have  the  amounts  thereby 
earned  passed  to  their  credit  by  the  contractors,  in  the  hope  that, 
by  and  by,  the  pix>hibition  that  had  been  imposed  would  be 
removed,  and  they  would  again  be  permitted  to  receive  their  sup- 
plies as  formerly,  or,  at  least,  that  their  earnings  would  be  paid 
to  them  in  money  at  the  expiration  of  their  sentence.     An  agree- 
ment to  this  end,  existing  between  the  foreman  or  contractor  and 
the  prisoner  only,  was  very  liable  to  abuse.     If  a  foreman  became 
offended  with  a  prisoner,  he  would  deny  the  verity  of  the  claim, 
and  sometimes  destroy  the  page  of  the  book,  on  which  the  account 
iras  written.    This  naturally  created  difflculty,  which  woald  bring 
the  matter  before  the  chief  officer  of  the  prison,  and  as  the  prison- 
er's evidence  was  inadmissible,  the  foreman  of  course  had  the 
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advantage,  and  would  secure  a  formal  decision  in  his  favor,  even 
though  the  conviction  was  entertained  that  the  prisoner  had  stated 
the  facts  as  they  really  were.  Here  we  come  to  a  point,  where 
an  order  was  issued  by  the  warden  that  a  correct  account  should 
be  kept  by  the  keeper  of  each  shop,  and  that  a  copy  of  the  same 
should  be  handed  to  the  clerk  at  the  close  of  each  month,  showing 
the  amount  due  to  each  convict ;  and  the  warden  collected  the 
same  from  the  contractors,  and  passed  it  to  the  credit  of  the  pri- 
soner on  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  called  the  convicts'  ledger. 
The  money  was  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Treasurer ; 
any  amount  of  which  could  be  drawn  at  any  time  on  the  order  of 
the  prisoner,  by  his  satisfying  the  warden  that  the  same  would  be 
properly  and  well  appropriated.  Any  balance  standing  to  the 
credit  of  the  prisoner  is  paid  to  him,  on  his  order,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  sentence. 

176.  Is  over-work  a  matter  of  legal  regulation?  There  is  no 
law  relating  to  it. 

177.  Who  then  regulates  the  matter  and  determines  what  pri- 
soners shall  be  allowed  to  do  over- work,  and  the  rates  of  compen- 
sation for  the  same  ?  There  is  no  regular  system  about  it.  Each 
contractor  permits  what  prisoners  he  pleases  to  do  over-work. 
Being  simply  a  custom  without  legal  sanction,  tlie  contractor  and 
the  prisoner  are  left  to  regulate  the  price  between  themselves. 
Each  contractor  has  a  mode  peculiar  to  himself,  varied  according 
to  the  kind  of  business  carried  on.  Some  work  the  men  by  the 
hour  ;  others  by  the  piece  ;  and  others,  again,  agree  to  give  them 
a  certain  amount  of  money  at  the  ^nd  of  the  month,  on  condition 
that  all  the  work,  stented  to  them,  shall  be  done  in  the  best  and 
niost  perfect  manner. 

178.  What  rates  of  compensation  are  actually  paid  for  over- 
work ?  The  average  compensation,  though  generally  somewhat 
greater  than  the  rates  paid  to  the  State,  is  much  less  than  would 
be  paid  for  the  same  amount  of  work  to  persons  outside. 

179.  Are  convicts  who  labor  directly  for  the  State  allowed  to 
do  over- work  ?    They  are  not. 

New  York,  Aug.  16,  1866. 
Mr.  HuBBEiJi's  examination  was  resumed  : 

180.  What  proportion  of  the  prisoners  on  contract  do  over* 
work?  Not  more  than  one-half,  I  should  think;  perhaps  not 
even  that  proportion. 
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181.  How  early  in  the  day  do  the  convicts,  or  any  of  them,  get 
through  their  tasks?  Some  finish  their  tasks  as  early  as  11  o'clock; 
some  get  through  at  12;  some  at  1;  and  the  majority  from  2  to  4 
o'clock. 

182.  How  does  it  happen  that  men  finish  their  tasks  at  such 
early  hdurs  of  the  day?  Some  men  finish  their  allotted  task  in 
a  short  time  because  of  their  superior  quickness  and  skill.  Others, 
I  think,  have  a  very  small  day's  work  assigned  them. 

183.  Do  you  mean  by  this  last  remark  that  tasks  are  ever 
assigned  corruptly,  or  for  sinister  ends?  I  do  so  intend;  and  I 
think  that  private  emolument  is  the  end  in  view. 

184.  Can  you  offer  any  proofs  to  that  effect?  Instances  have 
been  reported  to  me,  in  which  the  contractor's  clerk  or  foreman 
has  given  the  prisoners  small  tasks,  in  order  that  they  might  do  a 
large  amount  of  over- work;  the  proceeds  of  which  would  be 
largely  spent  in  contraband  articles,  much  to  the  profit  of  such 
clerk  or  foreman. 

185.  What  proportion  of  the  convicts  on  contracts  finish  their 
tasks  before  the  hour  arrives  for  closing  the  shops?  I  should 
think  90  per  cent. 

186.  Why  then  do  oot  a  larger  proportion  than  one-half  do 
over-work,  and  thereby  earn  something  for  themselves?  One  reason 
is  that  there  are  always  quite  a  number  of  new  men  in  each  shop, 
who  have  no  tasks  assigned  them,  because,  they  are  learning  the 
business.  But  the  chief  cause  is  that  none  of  the  contractors  allow 
over-work  to  more  than  half  their  men;  some  give  very  little;  and 
others,  being  opposed  to  the  system,  give  none. 

187.  Does  this  different  usage  on  the  part  of  contractors  in  refe- 
rence to  over- work  create  dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of  convicts? 
It  is  often  the  case.  Convicts  will  make  a  great  many  pleas  to  be 
transferred  from  a  contract  where  the  men  are  not  allowed  to  do 
over-work,  to  one  where  they  are.  Frequently,  too,  they  mi&e 
requests  to  be  transferred  from  the  employment  of  the  State  to 
that  of  some  contractor,  where  they  can  have  this  privilege. 
There  is  hardly  any  greater  cause  of  discontent  in  our  prisons 
than  these  discriminations,  made  by  contractors  with  regard  to 
over-work. 

188.  Is  your  judgment  in  favor  of  assigning  tasks  to  convicts, 
or  do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  require  all  able-bodied  men 
to  labor  throughout  the  working  hours  of  the  day?  I  think  that, 
under  all  circumstances,  able-bodied  men  shbuld  be  required  to 
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work  all  the  time  during  the  hours  allotted  to  laboi",  but  that 
there  should  be  a  task  assigned  to  the  prisoners  as  soon  as  they 
have  gained  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  branch  of  business,  in 
which  they  are  engaged,  to  enable  them  to  do  a  reasonable  day's 
work.  At  the  same  time,  I  would  fix  a  limit  beyond  which  the 
most  skillful  should  not  go.  My  reason  for  the  first  of  these 
propositions  is,  that  I  wish  to  work  a  man  up  to  a  point  that  will 
fix  in  him  habits  of  industry.  My  reason  for  the  second  proposi- 
tion is,  that  I  would  not  allow  even  the  most  skillful  to  go  beyond 
a  reasonable  day's  work,  because  prisoners  are  easily  stimulated 
to  work  beyond  their  strength,  and  so  break  down  their  health. 

189.  Are  you  in  favor  of  over-work,  while  our  present  prison 
system  is  continued?  I  would  be  in  favor  of  it,  if  it  could  be 
regulated  by  law,  so  that  all  able-bodied  prisoners  should  have 
the  chance  to  earn  something  for  themselves.  But  I  think  the 
better  way  would  be  to  allow  them  a  certain  percentage  of  their 
earnings. 

190.  What  benefits  would  you  anticipate  from  the  adoption  of 
the  plan  you  suggest?  I  think  that  a  participation  in  earnings 
would  be  beneficial  both  to  prisoners  themselves  and  to  their 
families.  I  have  witnessed  many  touching  scenes  illustrative  of 
these  benefits,  on  occasions  when  the  prisoner's  wife  and  children 
have  made  him  their  periodical  visit,  and  have  received  at  his 
hands  a  share  of  the  money  due  him  for  over-work.  At  such 
times,  it  has  been  stated  by  the  convict's  wife  that  for  a  long  time 
prior  to  his  imprisonment  he  had  afforded  her  little  or  no  pecu- 
niary aid.  The  assistance  given  would  seem  to  inspire  fresh  hope 
on  the  part  of  his  family  that  he  had  begun  to  act  on  new  resolu- 
tions of  reformation  and  industry.  On  his  part,  it  would  seem  to 
be  a  stimulus  to  increased  effort  to  benefit  his  family  in  every  way 
within  his  power.  After  such  an  interview,  the  prisoner  and  his 
family  would  separate  from  each  other  with  the  strongest  expres- 
sions of  mutual  affection  and  sympathy. 

191.  Do  disputes  often  occur  between  contractors  and  the 
warden,  growing  out  of  the  number  and  quality  of  the  men  put 
upon  their  contracts?  That  is  frequently  the  case,  and  is  the 
source  of  much  annoyance,  and  sometimes  of  ill  feeling. 

192.  Is  it  the  habit  of  contractors  in  dull  times  to  do  all  they 
can  to  get  rid  of  as  many  of  their  men  as  possible,  and  to  have  none 
but  the  best  hands  in  their  employ?  When  business  is  dull,  con- 
tractors usually  try  to  keep  down  the  number  of  men  on  their 
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ooDtracts  by  declining  to  take  new  hands;  they  frequently  also 
endeavor  to  reduce  the  number  by  turning  off  from  their  employ- 
ment, on  various  pretexts,  a  portion  of  the  hands  already  engaged; 
as  a  matter  of  course,  they  try  to  get  rid  of  those  who  are  of  the 
least  value.  ^ 

193.  Are  they  apt  to  succeed  in  these  attempts?  They  almost 
always  succeed,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

194.  When  times  are  brisk  and  business  lively,  do  not  contrac- 
tors often  raise  disputes  and  clamor  for  more  men?  When  times 
are  brisk  and  men  are  scarce,  much  competition  springs  up 
between  contractors.  They  get  into  disputes  in  relation  to  the 
men,  appeal  to  the  warden,  and  sometimes  have  unpleasant  con- 
troversies with  him.  They  then  demand  more  men  as  a  matter  of 
right,  and  sometimes  attempt  to  intimidate  him  by  threatening  to 
charge  damages,  because  they  do  not  receive  them.  The  warden 
is  often  accused  of  partiality  by  one  contractor  in  awarding  men 
to  others. 

195.  Have  you  observed  any  evils  to  result  from  such  contro- 
versies and  criminations?  Yes,  ill  blood  and  bad  feeling  are  gen- 
erated thereby,  and  this  (as  the  convicts  generally  become  aware 
of  the  facts)  reacts  injuriously  upon  the  good  order  and  discipline 
of  the  prison. 

196.  Does  it  ever  happen  that  contractors  claim  and  receive,  as 
apprentices,  all  new  prisoners  sent  to  them,  and  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  their  labor  for  a  considerable  time,  either  without  remunera- 
tion to  the  State,  or  at  reduced  rates?  They  sometimes  claim 
men  for  a  time  as  apprentices  on  half  pay,  and  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing them;  and  in  at  least  one  instance,  it  was  yielded  as  one  of  the 
oonditions  of  contract  by  the  inspectors,  that  all  men  placed  on 
that  contract  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  business  were  to 
serve  as  apprentices  for  six  months,  on  half  pay. 

197.  Do  you  regard  such  an  arrangement  as  an  injustice  to  the 
State?     Such  an  arrangement  is  certainly  unjust  to  the  State. 

198.  Why?  For  the  reason  that  the  full  pay  for  the  labor  of 
the  men  is  only,  on  an  average,  about  forty  cents  a  day;  and  ia 
consequence  of  this  low  price,  contractors  are  expected  to  take, 
and  it  is  but  right  that  they  should  take,  a  fair  avesage  of  all  the 
convicts  sent  to  the  prison,  and  pay  full  prison  wages  for  them. 

199.  Do  not  some  kinds  of  business  carried  on  by  contractors 
require  large  shop  and  yard  room  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
men  employed?     Yes,  that  is  so.     Some  contractors  require  a 
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much  larger  amount  of  room  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men 
employed  than  others.  In  some  branches  of  business,  a  large 
number  of  men  may  work  in  a  comparatively^small  space,  while 
in  others  the  men  are  very  much  scattered.  In  some  shops,  one 
keeper  oan  easily  guard  fifty  men,  while  in  others  he  can  not  take 
the  oversight  of  more  than  ten  or  a  dozen.  In  some  cases  men 
are  so  scattered  that  more  or  less  of  them  are  constantly  out  of 
sight  of  the  keeper.  In  some  of  the  shops,  a  large^  quantity  of 
bulky  machinery  is  used,  the  running  of  which  is  very  noisy. 

200.  How  does  all  this  bear  upon  the  discipline?  Very  unfa- 
vorably. In  the  face  of  these  various  difficulties,  it  is  impossible 
for  keepers  to  preserve  good  order  in  their  shops. 

201.  Do  disputes  ever  arise  between  contractors  or  their  fore- 
men and  prisoners  respecting  the  value  of  over-work  and  the  mode 
of  payment  for  the  same?  Controversies  of  this  kind  do  con- 
stantly occur. 

202.  Are  they  attended  with  any  evil  effects?  They  are  the 
source  of  a  great  deal  of  bad  feeling  on  the  part  of  contractors, 
foremen  and  prisoners,  and  have  a  disturbing  influence  upon  the 
discipline. 

203.  How  do  such  controversies  commonly  end?  The  result 
is,  in  almost  every  case,  adverse  to  the  prisoner.  The  foreman 
know^s  thai  the  prisoners'  statements  are  inadmissible  as  evidence, 
and  he  takes  advantage  of  this  fact  to  cover  up  his  own  misdeeds. 

204.  Are  convicts  ever  required  to  labor  for  contractors  during 
the  night  and  on  the  Sabbath?  There  are  quite  a  number  of  steam 
engines  used  on  the  premises,  and  it  is  almost  always  the  practice 
for  contractors  to  require  prisoners  to  clean  the  boilers  and  make 
some  repairs  on  the  Sabbath.  It  is  sometimes  the  case,  also,  that 
convicts  are  required  to  work  through  the  entire  night. 

205.  Are  escapes  ever  effected  by  convicts  so  employed,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  of  being  placed  in  such  circumstances?  Prisoners 
do  sometimes  make  their  escape  while  so  employed,  and,  as  I 
judge,  in  consequence  of  it.  It  is  usual  when  work  is  required 
on  the  Sabbath,  to  send  one  guard  with  every  two  prisoners,  for 
whose  time  the  contractor  must  pay,  since  none  of  the  guards  are 
required  by  taw  to  do  duty  on  Sunda3%  Sometimes  the  contractor 
or  his  foreman  will  himself  perform  the  duty  of  one  such  guard, 
to  save  the  pay  of  a  second  man.  I  recall  a  rather  amusing 
instance  of  an  escape,  on  an  occasion  when  a  contractor  was  thus 

[Assem.  No.  38.]  26 
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acting  as  guard.  While  several  prisoners  were  engaged  in  putting 
up  some  machinery  on  the  Sabbath,  a  shrewd  fellow  skilfully 
arranged  a  part  of  the  work  so  as  to  require  the  assistance  of  the 
guard  to  hold  it  in  position  till  the  prisoner  himself  would  go 
outside  of  the  building,  in  which  the  machinery  was  placed,  to  see 
that  the  work  was  properly  adjusted  about  the  roof.  The  contractor 
took  the  position  assigned  him,  and  held  on  to  the  machinery. 
The  prisoner,  however,  neglected  to  return,  and  left  him  to 
take  care  of  the  machinery,  while  he  was  engaged  on  business 
more  important  to  himself.  The  convict  has  not  since  been  seen 
within  the  prison  precincts. 

206.  Do  escapes  ever  occur  at  other  times,  through  the  inter- 
ference or  carelessness  of  contractors  or  their  agents?  This  I 
believe  to  be  the  case  in  many  instances.  It  has  several  times 
happened  that  convicts  have  driven  past  the  guard,  under  dis- 
guise, with  the  contractor's  horse  and  carriage,  which  had  been 
carelessly  left  in  the  prison  yard,  and  in  this  way  effected  their 
escape  from  the  prison.  In  one  instance,  after  a  prisoner  had 
escaped,  his  cap  was  found  outside  of  the  prison  premises  in  the 
contractor's  wagon,  the  horses  of  which  had  been  driven  by  the 
contractor's  ordinary  driver.  It  was  fully  believed  that  the 
prisoner  escaped  through  the  connivance  of  the  driver. 

207.  Do  contractors  and  their  foremen  keep  horses  and  carriages 
all  day,  and  sometimes  all  night,  on  the  prison  premises?  They 
do,  constantly,  and  that  has  b6en  their  practice  for  many  years. 

208.  Are  the  chances  of  escape  on  the  part  of  prisoners  thereby 
increased?     They  are  greatly. 

209.  Do  you  regard  this  practice  as  right  and  proper?  It  is, 
in  my  opinion,  an  abuse,  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed. 

210.  Is  it  a  common  practice  for  contractors  and  their  foremen 
to  interfere  with  the  discipline  of  the  prison,  either  by  insisting 
on  having  the  prisoners  punished  unjustly,  or  by  interceding  to 
have  them  excused  from  just  punishment,  that  they  may  go  on 
with  their  work?  Both  these  practices  are  very  common.  They 
will  insist  upon  having  a  prisoner  punished  sometimes  for  an  acci- 
dent, and  sometimes  for  short  work,  when,  on  due  examination, 
it  has  been  ascertained  either  that  the  charge  was  entfrely  without 
foundation  or  that  the  act  in  question  was  beyond  the  prisoner's 
control.  On  the  other  hand,  cases  have  occurred  where  a  prisoner 
has  violated  some  rule,  the  infringement  of  which  would  properly 
subject  him  to  punishment;  but  inasmuch  as  he  was  an  important 
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man  in  some  particular  place,  the  contractor  or  his  foreman  would 
intercede  with  the  keeper  not  to  report  him. 

211.  Have  contractors  often  succeeded  in  such  attempts  to  con- 
trol the  discipline?     Yes,  they  have  generally  been  successful. 

212.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  contractors  or  their 
agents  ever  lay  plans  to  get  prisoners  into  difficulty,  so  that  they 
may  report  them  for  punishment?  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  is 
the  case.  Such  things  have  been  reported  to  me  by  officers  of 
the  prison  during  the  time  that  I  was  officially  engaged  there. 

213.  What  effect  does  the  presence  of  outsiders,  laboring  in  the 
shops  for  contractors  in  company  with  prisoners,  have  upon  the 
discipline  and  order  of  the  prison?  It  is  bad  every  way.  The 
citizen  watches  every  opportunity  to  communicate  with  the 
prisoners,  though  it  is  strictly  forbidden.  Prisoners  are  very 
anxious,  as  a  matter  of  course,  tohear  what  is  going  on 
outside  of  the  prison,  and  to  this  end  embrace  every  oppor- 
tunity possible  to  communicate  with  these  work  men.  This 
often  gets  the  prisoner  into  difficulty,  by  inducing  him  to  violate 
the  prison  rules.  These  citizen  laborers  also  frequently  trade 
with  the  prisoners,  thereby  tempting  them  to  steal  from  the 
contractor  or  the  State,  that  they  may  have  something  to  exchange 
for  contraband  articles,  such  as  liquor,  groceries,  etc.,  as'  explained 
in  a  former  answer. 

214.  Is  the  contract  system,  in  your  opinion,  consistent  with,  or 
antagonistic  to,  the  interests  of  the  prison,  as  a  penal  and  reforma- 
tory institution?  The  contract  system,  in  my  opinion,  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  interest  of  the  State  in  every  way.  1.  It  is  op- 
posed to  the  discipline  of  the  prison,  as  it  is  impossible,  in  my 
judgment,  to  maintain  perfect  discipline  under  it.  2.  It  is  opposed 
to  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  State,  for  whatever  profit  ac- 
crues from  the  labor  of  the  convicts  goes  into  the  hands  of  the 
contractor;  while  the  losses  incurred  full,  for  the  most  part,  on 
the  State.  3.  It  is  opposed  to  the  education  of  the  convicts, 
because  it  does  not  leave  sufficient  time  for  a  suitable  attention  to 
that  great  interest*  4.  It  is  opposed  to  the  moral  reformation  of 
the  prisoners,  since,  though  I  do  not  doubt  that  much  good  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  chaplain  and  other  philanthropical  per- 
sons, in  spite  of  it,  yet  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  evils 
growing  out  of  the  system,  added  to  the  baneful  influence  of 
party  politics,  have  more  that  counterbalanced  all  the  good  that 
has  been  so  accomplished,  and  that,  if  the  prison  buildings  had 
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been  pulled  down  long  ago,  and  the  prisoners  allowed  to  go  «i 
large,  the  State  and  society  would  have  been  the  gainers. 

215.  What  do  you  say  of  the  power  of  the  contractors  in  our 
prisons?  The  contractors  have  very  great  influence  over  the  en* 
tire  management  of  our  prisons. 

216.  From  what  source  or  sources  do  you  conceive  their  power 
to  spring?  From  four  sources  chiefly — ^knowledge,  interest,  money 
and  political  influence.  The  first  source  of  their  power  is  know- 
ledge,— knowledge,  I  mean,  of  prison  matters.  Many  of  the  con* 
tractors  have  been  connected  with  the  prisons  for  fifteen,  twenty 
and  twenty-five  years;  while  the  oflScers,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
changed  every  year  or  two.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  contractors 
acquire  great  experience,  while  the  experience  of  the  officers  is 
necessarily  very  limited.  The  consequence  is,  that  new  officers, 
as  well  the  warden  as  his  subordinates,  have  to  resort,  or  do  re- 
sort, to«  contractors  for  instruction  and  guidance  in  their  duties. 
It  can  readily  be  seen  how  strongly  this  tends  to  give  them  a 
directing  and  controlling  power  in  prison  affi&irs.  The  secimd 
source  of  their  power  is  personal  interest.  For  this  the  contractor 
works  constantly,  energetically  and  with  all  the  sagacity  and  fore- 
cast he  possesses;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  officer,  from  the 
frail  hold  he  has  of  his  position,  feels  but  little  interest,  compara- 
tively, in  the  well-being  of  the  institution.  The  former  longs  and 
works  for  power;  the  latter  feels  little  concern  and  gives  himself 
little  trouble  about  it.  The  third  source  of  their  power  is  money. 
They  supply  the  sinews  of  war;  they  are  the  money-kings  of  the 
prisons.  How  much  influence  this  gives  them,  it  is  needless  to  say. 
The /oi/rM  source  of  their  power  is  political  influence.  Contractors 
generally  take  a  prominent  part  in  politics.  They  often  profess 
to  be,  and  perhaps  are,  instrumental  in  procuring  the  nomination 
of  inspectors;  and,  at  all  events,  they  usually  take  an  active  part 
in  their  election.  In  these,  and  perhaps  other  ways,  they  obtain 
a  very  powerful  influence  in  the  affairs  of  our  .prisons,  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  mould  their  government  and  discipline. 

217.  Do  contractors  ever  make  their  power  felt  in  the  appoint- 
ment and  removal  of  prison  officers?  Presuming  upon  an  influence 
obtained  in  the  manner  just  described,  contractors  very  often  in- 
tercede, successfully,  with  the  board  of  inspectors  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  guards  and  keepers,  who,  owing  their  position  to  the  good 
offices  of  these  gentlemen,  naturally  bend  to  their  wishes,  and 
carry  out  their  views.     On  the  other  hand,  they  not  unfrequently 
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insist  upon  the  removal  of  subordinate  officers,  whom  they  do  net 
iike  because  they  cannot  control  them,  to  make  room  for  their 
own  friends,  who  will  be  more  subservient  to  their  wishes. 

218.  Do  you  think  that  their  power  extends  so  far  as  to  enable 
them  to  procure  the  removal  of  a  warden,  who  might  have  ren- 
dered himself  obnoxious  to  them  ?  I  think  that,  if  the  contractors 
would  combine  to  that  end,  they  might,  at  almost  any  time,  exert 
an  influence  over  the  board  of  inspectors  that  would  ultimately 
effect  such  removal. 

New  York,  September  18,  1866. 
*  Mr.  HuBBELL^s  examination  was  resumed : 

219.  You  stated,  in  answer  to  a  former  question,  that  you  con- 
sidered the  reformation  of  criminals  the  great  object  of  prison  dis- 
cipline— what  is  your  idea  as  to  the  practicability  of  reforming 
this  class  of  persons  ?  I  think  there  is  no  question  but  that  one- 
half,  if  not  three-fourths,  of  young  men  may,  by  judicious  manage- 
ment, be  reformed  and  made  useful  members  of  society.  Some  of 
the  older  men  may,  no  doubt,  also  be  reformed;  much  depends 
upon  their  antecedents.  I  am  satisfied  that  a  large  number 
of  young  men,  and  even  many  in  middle  life,  commit  crime  and 
get  into  prison,  more  from  the  force  of  circumstances  than  from  a 
natural  inclination  to  be  dishonest. 

220.  You  have  stated  what  you  conceive  to  be  the  influence  of 
party  politics  in  lowering  the  standard  of  qualification  in  prison 
officers — what,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  of  looking  to 
fitness  alone  in  making  these  appointments  ?  The  effect  would  be 
greatly  to  improve  the  discipline  of  the  prison  and  promote  the 
reformation  of  the  prisoners,  by  securing  a  better  class  olf  men  for 
ofiBicerH. 

221.  Ought  not  considerations  of  this  kind  to  be  of  paramount 
force  in  selecting  officers  ?  Undoubtedly.  I  think  the  one  sole 
ground,  on  which  persons  should  be  either  appointed  or  retained 
as  prison  officers,  is  that  of  their  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  duties 
of  such  a  position. 

222.  In  your  opinion,  does  not  the  present  insecurity  and  brevity 
of  the  tenure  of  office  in  our  prisons  tend  to  repel  men  of  charac- 
ter and  competency  from  becoming  applicants  for  such  positions  ? 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  whatever.  The  operation  of  the 
system  is  something  like  this:  The  changes  of  officers  are  generally 
made   in  mid-winter,  as  the  newly  elected  inspector  comes  into 
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office  the  1st  of  January.  A  man  from  a  distant  county  is  ap- 
pointed. He  comes  on,  leaving  his  family  behind  him.  The  fol- 
lowing May  he  removes  them  to  Sing  Sing.  The  next  January, 
if  the  opposite  party  chance  to  succeed  at  the  election,  he  is 
immediately  turned  out,  even  though  he  have  a  sick  family  on  his 
hands,  and  despite  the  most  earnest  entreaties,  on  this  ground,  for 
a  respite,  at  least,  from  the  guillotine,  of  two  or  three  months.  I 
have  myself  known  more  than  one  instance  of  this  kind.  Now,  it 
catmot  be  expected  that  industrious  men,  having  a  good  position 
in  the  communities  where  they  reside,  would  give  up  their  busi- 
ness, and  be  at  the  expense  of  removing  to  a  new  and  distant 
home,  w  ith  such  a  liability  impending  over  them,  and  more  espe- 
cially considering  the  very  moderate,  and,  I  may  say,  inadequate 
compensation  paid  for  services  in  our  prisons. 

223.  What,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  the  proper  and  ade- 
quate remedy  for  this  state  of  things  ?  Nothing  can  effect  this 
but  a  radical  change  in  the  present  prison  system  of  the  State,  and 
such  a  change  can  be  brought  about  only  by  lifting  the  prisons 
out  of  the  direct  range  and  controlling  power  of  party  politics,  and 
by  a  total  abolishment  of  the  contract  system  of  prison  labor.  In 
order  to  free  the  government  of  the  prisons  from  the  domination 
of  party  politics,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  change  in  the  consti- 
tution, and  no  person  having  anything  to  do  with  the  prisons 
should  be  elected  by  the  popular  vote. 

224.  You  have  stated  that  contractors  are  a  power  in  our  pri- 
sons, wielding  almost  a  controlling  influence  in  their  government 
and  discipline — have  you  known,  or  had  reason  to  believe,  that 
they  ever  make  use  of  bribery,  direct  or  indirect,  upon  prison 
keepers,  to  induce  them  to  wield  the  discipline  of  the  prison  to 
their  advantage,  or  in  other  ways  to  promote  their  own  private 
interests  ?  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  is  often  the  case. 
In  several  instances  I  have  had  officers  report  facts  of  this  kind  to 
nic;  and  in  one  case  a  contractor,  to  induce  me  to  procure  a  cer- 
tain number  of  men  for  him  on  favorable  terms,  promised  that  he 
and  his  friend  would  get  the  Legislature  to  do  anything  to  my 
advantage  that  I  desired,  by  increasing  my  salary  or  otherwise. 
He  claimed  that  he  could  command  sufficient  influence  in  that  body 
to  get  anything  of  the  kind  suggested  done. 

225.  AVhat  proportion  of  all  the  discontent,  insubordination  and 
punishment  in  our  State  prisons  is,  in  your  opinion,  due,  direxjtly 
or  indirectly,  to  the  contract  system  and  its  adjuncts  ?     Where  so 
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large  a  number  of  bad  men  are  congregated  as  is  the  ease  in  our 
prisons,  there  will  always,  of  course,  be  more  or  less  necessity  for 
punishment ;  and  if  the  contract  system  were  abolished,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  what  other  occasions  would  provoke  misconduct; 
bat  at  present  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  more  than  one-half  of  the 
punishments  inflicted  on  convicts  is  due  to  the  vexatious  and  dis- 
*  turbing  influences  of  the  contract  system. 

226.  Do  many  of  the  prisoners,  through  over-work,  gifts  of 
friends,  or  otherwise,  contrive  to  have  money  about  them,  in 
greater  or  less  amounts,  while  in  prison  ?  or,  if  this  is  not  the 
case,  are  there  convicts  who  can  control  the  use  of  money  outside  ? 
I  would  answer  both  branches  of  this  question  in  the  affirmative. 
Before  I  assumed  the  duties  of  warden,  it  was  the  practice  of  con- 
tractors to  pay  what  was  earned  by  over- work  directly  to  prison- 
ers, and,  as  a  consequence,  they  had  money  in  considerable 
amounts.  I  required  the  earnings  of  over-work  to  be  paid  to  the 
prison  authorities,  which  diminished  the  sum  in  the  hands  of  con- 
victs ;  but  there  were  some  who,  in  one  way  or  another,  would 
always  have  more  or  less  of  it ;  and  there  are  always  those  who 
can  command  it  outside. 

227.  Do  convicts  who  have  or  can  control  money  ever  employ 
it  to  bribe  prison  keepers,  or  contractors  and  their  employes,  to 
use  their  influence  in  any  way  to  their  advantage  ?  Such  things 
were  frequently  reported  to  me,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they 
are  of  almost  daily  occurrence.  Prisoners  in  this  way  obtain  vari- 
ous indulgences,  get  their  tasks  lightened,  procure  themselves  to 

*  be  placed  in  the  hospital,  obtain  desirable  positions  in  the  prison, 
and  otherwise,  in  a  variety  of  modes,  better  their  condition  therein. 
I  have  had  reason  to  believe  that,  in  several  instances,  during  my 
incumbency,  the  friends  of  convicts,  after  their  conviction  and 
before  they  were  put  into  prison,  have  made  arrangements  with 
particular  contractors  to  get  the  said  convicts  placed  upon  their 
contracts,  and  to  favor  them  as  to  their  work  and  in  other  ways 
by  the  payment  of  money  as  a  consideration  for  such  indulgences. 

228.  Has  the.  prison  at  Sing  Sing  ever  been  self-supporting  ? 
In  1836  and  1837,  under  the  administration  of  Robert  Wiltse,  the 
labor  of  the  convicts  supported  the  prison,  and  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  State  some  |15,000  or  $16,000  a  year.  At  that 
time  the  priRon  was  doing  a  great  deal  of  work  for  the  State,  get- 
ting out  stone  for  the  State  House  at  Albany.  Very  large  prices 
were  charged  for  this  work,  and  thus  at  least  the  appearance  of 
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great  pecuniary  prosperity  was  secured.  The  prison  paid  its 
way,  also,  and  a  little  more,  during  two  years  of  Mr.  D.  L.  Sey- 
mour^s  administration.  It  has  never  since,  I  believe,  been  really 
self-supporting. 

What  has  been  about  the  average  annual  deficit  for  the  last  ten 
years  ?  If  regard  is  had  to  the  actual  money  earnings  of  the  con- 
victs and"  the  actual  money  outlays  on  account  of  the  current 
expenses  of  the  prison,  I  should  say  that  the  annual  deficit  has 
been  about  $50,000;  but  there  has,  at  times,  been  a  mode  of  keep- 
ing the  prison  accounts  which  has  made  the  deficit  appear  to  be 
considerably  less  than  this. 

Is  there  any  difference  in  this  respect  between  Sing  Sing  and 
the  other  State  prisons,  and,  if  so,  what  do  you  conceive  to  be  the 
causcb  ?  At  Clinton  prison  it  has  been  worse  than  at  Sing  Sing, 
owing  to  the  great  cost  of  supplies  on  account  of  its  remote  inland 
position,  and  owing,  also,  for  the  same  reason,  to  the  diminished 
profits  of  labor.  Auburn  has  been  almost  always  self-supporting, 
and  much  of  the  time  has  yielded  considerable  surplus  revenue, 
or  at  least  it  has  been  so  claimed.  This  has  arisen  from  two  or 
three  causes  :  1.  The  supplies  there  have  usually  been  obtained 
at  a  cost  very  much  less  than  at  Sing  Sing,  the  difference  in  favor 
of  Auburn  being  sometimes  as  much  as  fifty  per  cent.  2.  The 
prisoners  are  of  a  better  class  physically,  and  their  labor  has,  con- 
sequently, brought  a  higher  price.  3.  There  has  always  been  a 
good  home  market,  which  has  enabled  the  contractors  to  sell  more 
readily  and  at  more  remunerative  prices. 

229.  Is  it,  or  not,  your  opinion  that  considerations  of  revenue, 
or  money  making,  have  heretofore  had,  and  now  have,  too  much 
weight,  both  with  our  legislatures  and  our  people,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  convict  prisons  in  this  and  other  States?  I  think  that  all 
considerations  of  making  money  through  the  labor  of  convicts 
should  be  secondary  to  that  of  their  reformation,  whereas,  now, 
this  is,  in  my  opinion,  made  the  primary  object.  Undoubtedly, 
all  prisoners  who  are  able  should  be  made  to  labor  industriously 
and  systematically,  such  labor  being  an  essential  condition  of  their 
reform,  but  at  the  same  time,  the  thing  mainly  to  be  kept  in  view 
is  reformation,  and  not  revenue.  Revenue  should  be  simply  an 
incident;  reformation  the  end. 

230.  From  your  observation  and  inquiries,  in  the  visit  recently 
paid  by  you,  to  the  English  and  Irish  prisons,  how  would  you  say 
this  matter  stands  in  those  countries?     Pecuniary  considerations, 
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80  far  as  the  earnings  of  convicts  are  concerned,  are  not  made 
prominent;  indeed  they  are  looked  upon  as  of  less  importance 
than  any  other  interest  connected  with  prison  administration.  As 
it  regards  the  general  objects  and  methods  of  prison  discipliiie,  I 
found  two  great  parties,  one  strenuously  advocating  the  old  sys- 
tem of  sternness  and  severity;  the  other  no  less  earnestly  contend- 
ing for  humanity  and  kindness,  as  the  great  thing  in  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners.  Amonsj  the  latter  class,  are  numbered  the 
venerable  Recorder  Hill,  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  Miss  Mary  Carpen- 
ter, and  other  earnest  workers,  who  have  done  so  much  and  be- 
come so  conspicuous  in  the  labors  of  philanthrophy,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  department  of  prison  reform. 

231.  Would  the  State,  in  the  long  run,  in  your  judgment,  be 
most  benefited,  pecuniarily,  by  large  immediate  money  returns 
from  the  labor  of  its  convicts,  or  by  restoring  them  to  society  re- 
formed, so  that  they  should  be  absorbed  into  its  industries  as 
upright  and  virtuous  citizens?  If  the  State  did  not  realize  a  sin- 
gle dollar  from  the  labor  of  its  convicts  during  their  imprisonment, 
still,  if  these  convicts  should  become  really  reformed,  through  the 
influences  brought  to  bear  upon  them  during  their  incarceration, 
my  decided  conviction  is  that,  in  the  end,  she  would  thereby  gain 
more  than  she  would  lose,  even  in  dollars  and  cents.  At  the  same 
time,  I  am  also  intimately  persuaded  that  by  pursuing  refoima- 
tion  as  the  primary  object,  her  immediate  money  returns  would 
be  larger  than  they  are  under  our  present  method. 

232.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  duty  of  the  general  pub- 
lic in  relation  to  liberated  convicts?  I  have  long  been  surprised 
at  the  apathy  of  the  community  on  the  subject  of  our  prisons  and 
criminals.  There  are  few  things  that  touch  the  interest  of  the 
public  more  closely  or  profoundly  than  the  treatment  of  its  crimi- 
nal population.  And,  especially,  I  think  that  society  has  a  most 
important  duty  to  perform  towards  those  who,  having  suffered  the 
punishment  of  their  crimes  at  its  hands,  have  again  returned  to 
its  bosom.  They  should  not  only  give  them  a  chance,  but  help 
them  to  regain  their  former  character  and  standing.  They  should 
extend  to  them  the  hand  of  sympathy  and  kindness.  They  should 
give  them  their  confidence.  They  should  offer  them  the  oppor- 
tunity of  work.  In  a  word,  they  should  encourage  and  aid  them, 
to  the  utmost,  in  their  effoils  to  recover  their  lost  manhood,  and 
to  win  back  the  respect  and  esteem  of  their  fellow  citizens.  At 
the  same  time,  it  should  be  impressed  upon  the  discharged  cofi- 
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vict  to  be  modest  and  retiring,  to  be  willing  to  follow  rather  than 
to  lead,  to  be  willing  and  even  glad  to  take  a  back  seat,  till  he 
shall  be  invited  to  come  forward.  It  was  ever  my  habit  to 
try  to  impress  this  upon  prisoners,  who  were  about  to  emerge 
from  the  prison  walls,  and  to  mingle  once  again  in  the  walks  of 
men.  I  am  very  much  opposed  to  having  the  impression  made 
upon  a  convict^s  mind,  that  on  his  return  to  civil  life,  he  is  to  be- 
come the  pet  of  those  whom  he  has  wronged  by  his  misdeeds. 

233.  What  did  you  observe  to  be  the  effect  of  the  commutation 
law  upon  prisoners?  When  the  law  first  came"  into  operation, 
owing  to  a  want  of  a  perfect  understanding  of  it  on  the  part  of 
convicts,  it  created  an  excitement  and  an  uneasiness  which  re- 
sulted, sometimes,  in  discontent  and  dissatisfaction.  Moreoverj 
the  monthly  gain  of  time  was  so  small  that  it  had  little  effect  upon 
the  prisoners  who  were  put  in  on  long  sentences  ;  the  diminution 
of  the  term  of  sentence  which  it  held  out  appeared  so  small  that 
it  lost  all  effect.  However,  as  the  law  came  to  be  better  under- 
stood, and  as  it  was  afterwards  modified  so  as  to  allow  prisoners 
to  earn  more  time,  its  influence  over  the  men  became  greater;  and, 
upon  the  whole,  I  regard  the  effect  secured  by  it  upon  the  feelings 
and  conduct  of  the  prisoners  as  decidedly  beneficial.  At  the  same 
time,  I. do  not  think  it  works  as  well  as  the  mark  system,  invented 
by  Capt.  Maconachie,  of  England,  whereby  a  convict  can  gradually 
work  his  way  to  liberation  and  freedom. 

234.  In  your  opinion,  should  the  principle  of  rewards  enter 
more  largely  than  it  does  at  present  into  the  administration  of  our 
prisons?  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  prisoners  should  be 
stimulated  and  encouraged  by  hope,  and  this  can  be  effected  only 
through  the  operation  of  rewards. 

235.  What  system  of  rewards  would  you  propose?  I  would 
begin  with  a  careful  system  of  classification,  taking  the  age,  ante- 
cedents and  characters  of  the  prisoners  as  the  basis.  I  would  have 
a  system  of  merit  marks,  of  privileges  to  be  increased  in  accord- 
ance therewith,  of  money  gratuities,  of  liberty,  trust,  and  even 
recreation,  to  be  extended  and  enlarged  in  proportion  as  they 
should  be  earned.  This  expresses  my  general  idea,  but  it  is  im- 
possible, restricted  as  this  evidence  must  necessarily  be,  to  go  into 
any  details  as  to  the  methods  and  appliances  whereby  I  would 
carry  it  out. 

236.  How  far  is  religion  employed  as  an  agent  of  reformation 
in  Sing  Sing  prison  ?    Beligious  instruction  has  been  faithfully 
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imparted,  so  far  as  it  could  be  done  by  one  chaplain,  in  a  single 
public  service  upon  the  Sabbath,  and  in  private  conversation  with 
the  prisoners,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  during  the  week.  There 
was  a  prayer-meeting  every  other  week,  but  whether  it  is  kept  up 
now,  I  do  not  know. 

237.  Would  you  have  the  religious  element  made  more  promi- 
nent than  it  now  is?     I  would,  decidedly. 

238.  How  much  attention  is  given  to  the  education  of  convicts 
at  Sing  Sing?  Very  limited  instruction  is  given  by  teachers,  who 
go  from  cell  to  cell  at  night,  spending  only  three  or  four  minutes 
with  each  convict,  and  visiting  the  same  person  not  more  than 
once  in  eight  or  ten  days,  sometimes  even  less  frequently. 

239.  Would  you  give  greater  prominence  to  the  educational 
as  well  as  to  the  religious  element?  Yes,  a  great  deal  more 
attention  should  be  given  to  this  important  matter.  I  would  have 
such  convicts  as  need  instruction  regularly  gathered  into  a  school 
room,  in  successive  classes  through  the  day,  and  of  course  a  com- 
petent teacher  appointed  to  give  his  whole  time  to  the  work  of 
instructing  them.  He  might  be  aided,  as  I  understand  is  done  in 
the  Provincial  Penitentiary  of  Canada,  by  the  best  educated  and 
more  trustworthy  convicts.  The  convicts  more  advanced  in  edu- 
cation I  would  have  assembled  on  certain  evenings  of  each  week 
to  listen  to  familiar  lectures,  and  to  enter  into  discussions  and  de- 
bates under  proper  regulations,  as  is  done  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Organ  in  the  intermediate  prisons  of  Ireland.  .  In  this  way, 
through  the  regenerative  agencies  of  religion  and  education,  I 
would  have  their  dormant  powers  aroused,  their  inquisitive  and 
reflective  faculty  quickened,  their  minds  stored  with  new  and  bet- 
ter ideas,  their  moral  sensibilities  cultivated,  their  principles  and 
modes  of  thinking  rectified,  their  consciences  enlightened  and  in- 
vigorated, their  will  directed  to  the  choice  of  right  objects  and 
aims,  and  their  whole  being — intellectual,  moral  and  sentient — as 
far  as  such  a  result  can  be  accomplished  by  human,  aided  by 
Divine  power,  moulded  anew,  and  fitted  for  absorption  into  virtu- 
ous society,  and  for  exertion  on  a  theatre  of  virtuous  labor,  on 
their  liberation  from  the  walls  of  their  prison-house. 

New  York,  August  11,  1866. 
Wm.  H.  Peck  was  sworn  and  examined: 

240.  Where  do  you  reside?    In  Sing  Sing,  New  York. 

241.  Have  you  ever  held  the  position  of  agent  and  warden  in 
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Sing  Sing  prison?    I  held  the  position  of  agent,  which  answers 
to  that  of  agent  and  warden  now. 

242.  When  did  you  hold  that  office?  From  May,  1843,  to  Sep- 
tember, 1845. 

243.  Have  you  been  familiar  with  the  government  of  the  prison 
since  then?     Somewhat  so. 

244.  How  far  do  you  conceive  party  politics  to  be  a  controlling 
power  in  the  management  of  our  State  prisons?  Party  politics 
has  a  dominant  power  over  the  government  of  our  state  prisons. 

245.  What  is  the  effect  of  thus  subjecting  our  prisons  to  the 
control  of  party  politics  ?  The  effect  is  to  introduce  into  the  pri- 
sons inferior  men  as  officers,  even  at  the  cost  of  displacing  men  of 
experience  and  competency. 

246.  Has  the  contract  system  always  prevailed  in  Sing  Sing 
prison?  Since  I  have  known  anything  of  the  prison  affairs,  it 
has. 

247.  In  your  opinion,  has  this  system  a  favorable  or  unfavorable 
influence  upon  the  discipline  of  the  prison?  In  my  opinion,  the 
influence  is  unfavorable. 

248.  Why?  Because  the  interest  of  the  contractors  leads 
them  to  violate  the  rules  of  the  prison  by  introducing  contraband 
articles  into  it. 

249.  What  contraband  articles  ?  Spirituous  liquors,  groceries, 
dry  goods,  &c. 

250.  To  what  end  are  these  articles  introduced?  To  make 
money  by  their  sale,  and  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  convicts. 

251.  Has  the  Sing  Sing  prison  ever  been  self-sustaining?  Not 
"to  my  knowledge  ;  it  may  have  been  a  few  years. 

252.  Has  this  failure  been,  in  your  opinion,  in  any  measure 
occasioned  by  the  contract  system  ?     I  think  it  has. 

253.  Do  you  think  that  a  warden  of  competent  business  talents 
and  upright  character  could  so  manage  the  labor  of  the  prison  as 
to  make  it,  not  only  self-sustaining,  but  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 
State  ?     I  think  so  most  certainly. 

254.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  primary  object  of  prison 
discipline  ?  The  reformation  of  the  convict,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
vent Ins  preying  upon  the  public,  and  to  make  him  a  useful  man. 

255.  Are  our  State  prisons,  in  your  opinion,  arranged  and  con- 
ducted with  a  primary  reference  to  this  object  T  I  should  say 
not;  certainly  the  present  system  is  not  calculated  to  bring  about 
that  end. 
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256.  Do  the  contractors,  or  do  they  not,  exert  a  large  influence 
in  the  appointment  and  removal  of  officers  ?  I  think  that  the  con- 
tractors have  a  great  influence  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
prison,  and  especially  in  the  appointment  and  removal  of  officers. 

Clinton  Prison,  Augvst  20,  1866. 
Rev.  Jos.  A.  Canfield  was  sworn  and  examined: 

257.  Where  do  you  reside  ?  In  Dannemora,  Clinton  county* 
N.  Y. 

258.  What  is  your  business  ?  I  am  chaplain  of  Clinton  prison, 
and  have  held  that  office  for  three  years. 

259.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  proper  size  of  a  State  pri- 
son? I  think  a  •prison  capable  of  containing  500  or  600  men 
better  than  a  larger  one. 

260.  What,  in  your  opinion,  should  be  the  primary  object  of 
prison  discipline  ?     The  reformation  of  the  convicts. 

261.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  most  convicts  are  susceptible  to 
reformative  influences,  and  that,  under  a  proper  system  of  prison 
discipline,  they  might  be  reformed?  From  my  experience,  I 
should  say  that  much  the  larger  part  might  be  reformed. 

262.  Is  the  reformation  of  convicts  made  the  primary  object  in 
the  administration  of  the  Clinton  State  prison  ?    I  think  reforma- 
tion is  not  made  the  primary  object,  for,  in  that  case,  men  would 
be  the  product.     The  main  object  here  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  to  ^ 
make  nazU^  and  not  men. 

263.  What  do  you  consider  the  proper  qualifications  of  prison 
officers  ?  A  ready  insight  into  human  character,  good  general 
intelligence,  decision  of  character,  firnmess  of  purpose,  a  quick 
sympathy  with  all  that  are  in  circumstances  of  trial,  incorruptible 
honesty,  strict  temperance,  religious  training  and  sympathies,  and 
physical  and  moral  courage. 

264.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  these  qualifications  are,  in  the  main» 
possessed  by  the  officers  of  this  prison  ?  I  do  not  think  that 
the  officers  in  this  prison,  as  a  general  thing,  possess  the  quali- 
fications I  have  named  ;  nor  do  I  think  that,  under  the  present 
system  of  appointments,  we  can  ever  have  officers  who  will  possess 
them. 

265.  In  what  way  are  the  industries  of  Clinton  prison  managed  ? 
By  the  state,  under  the  direction  of  the  inspectors  and  warden. 

266.  How  long  has  this  been  the  case  ?  For  the  last  12  or  16 
months. 
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267.  How  was  the  labor  previously  conducted  ?  On  the  con 
tract  system. 

268.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  contract  system  should  be 
retained  in  our  prisons,  or  discarded?  From  my  observation 
of  its  effects,  I  think  it  should  be  discarded. 

269.  What,  in  general,  was  the  character  of  the  contractors' 
employes  ?  Most  of  them  were  men  who  took  little  or  no  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  the  prisoners;  and  these  sometimes  complained 
of  their  oppression.  The  first  qualification  with  the  contractors 
was  to  secure  men  who  could  do  the  greatest  amount  of  work ; 
the  second,  to  obtain  men  of  moral  character. 

270.  Was  sufficient  time  afforded  for  due  attention  to  the  moral, 
intellectual  and  religious  interests  of  the  prisoners  ?  The  system 
interfered  with  these  important  objects. 

271.  Is  your  judgment  in  favor  of  assignuig  tasks  to  convicts, 
or  do  you  think  it  best  to  require  all  able-bodied  men  to  labor 
throughout  the  working  hours  of  the  day  ?  I  think  that  the  plan 
of  assigning  reasonable  tasks  is  best,  for  the  reason  that  it  gives 
the  prisoners  time  for  reading  and  studying,  or  for  doing  over 
work,  if  it  is  allowed.  Perhaps  a  better  plan  would  be  to  give 
convicts  some  percentage  of  their  earnings. 

272.  Did  disputes  often  occur  between  conti*actors  and  the 
principal  officers  of  the  prison,  growing  out  of  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  men  put  upon  the  contract  ?     They  did. 

273.  Did  any  injurious  consequences  follow  these  disputes? 
Their  influence  was  bad  upon  the  officers,  and  indirectly  upon  the 
prisoners.  They  made  it  difficult  to  caiTy  on  the  prison  under 
that  system. 

274.  Were  contractors  in  the  habit  of  requring  men  to  work  for 
them  on  Sunday  ?  Convicts  were  required  to  clean  engines  and 
boilers  on  the  Sabbath. 

275.  Was  any  compensation  paid  to  the  State  for  such  labor  ? 
It  was  understood  that  no  compensation  was  paid  to  the  State. 

276.  Are  the  interests  of  contractors  and  the  interests  of  the 
prison  as  a  penal  and  reformatory  institution  concurrent  or  antag- 
onistic ?     I  should  say  antagonistic. 

277.  Wherein  does  the  antagonism  consist  ?  In  this,  that  the 
interest  of  the  contractor  is  in  making  money  out  ot  the  labor  of 
the  convict;  whereas,  the  supreme  interest  of  the  State  is  his 
reformation. 
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278.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  power  of  the  contractors  ? 
It  was  great,  and  must  have  been  so,  from  the  nature  of  the  case. 

279.  What  was  the  influence  of  the  contract  system  on  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  prison  ?     It  tended  to  demoralize  it. 

280.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  avails  of  convict  labor  in  our 
prisons  should  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  officers'  salaries  as 
well  as  to  the  clothing  and  subsistence  of  the  prisoners  ?  Their 
earnings,  after  paying  the  expenses  of  their  own  subsistence, 
should,  I  think,  be  employed  in  their  mental  and  moral  improve- 
ment, and  in  the  accumulation  of  gratuities  to  be  paid  them  on 
their  discharge,  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct.  I  do  not  think 
that  they  should  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  officers'  salaries. 

281.  What  have  you  observed  to  be  the  eflfect  of  the  commuta- 
tion law  upon  the  conduct  of  prisoners  ?     Decidedly  beneficial. 

282.  Do  you  think  that  the  religious  element  as  a  means  of 
reformation  is  made  sufficiently  prominent  in  this  prison  ?  I 
should  say  not.  One  service  and  a  Sunday  school  on  Sabbath 
morning  are  all  the  public  religious  services  the  prisoner  enjoy. 

283.  What  breadth  would  you  give  to  religious  exercises  in  the 
prison  ?  I  would  at  least  have  a  service  every  morning,  consist- 
ing of  a  Scripture  lesson,  singing  and  prayer,  with  perhaps  a 
remark  or  two.  But  what  we  need  even  more  than  this  is  a  class 
of  officers  whose  general  influence  over  the  men  will  be  of  a  good 
religious  character.  The  increase  of  public  services  by  the  chap- 
lin  is  not  of  af  much  importance  as  this  genei*al  influence. 

284.  Do  you  think  that  sufficient  attention  is  given  to  the  edu- 
cation of  convicts  in  this  prison  ?     I  do  not. 

285.  To  what  extent  would  you  have  it  increased  ?  I  attach 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  education  of  the  convicts,  both  as 
fitting  them  for  the  duties  of  life  after  their  discharge,  and  as  an 
aid  to  their  moral  and  religious  improvement  while  in  prison. 
The  farther,  therefore,  their  education  can  be  carried,  consistently 
with  the  other  ends  of  imprisonment,  the  better  it  will  be.  I 
would  have  the  whole  prison  divided  into  classes  according  to 
their  progress  in  knowledge.  A  well  qualified  teacher  should  be 
employed,  who  would  give  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  instruc- 
tion. There  should  be  a  schoolroom,  conveniently  arranged  and 
furnished  with  all  the  needful  aids  in  giving  lessons.  The 
several  classes  should  be  received  by  him,  in  succession,  daily,  and 
be  instructed  at  least  one  hour.  All  convicts  showing  an  aptness 
for  penmanship  and  accounts,  should  be  fully  instructed  in  those 
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branches,  so  as  to  become  qualified  for  the  position  of  clerks  and 
accountants,  on  their  liberation  from  prison. 

286.  Would  large  immediate  money  returns  or  the  reformation 
of  prisoners  be,  in  the  long  run,  most  to  the  pecuniaiy  advantage 
of  the  State  ?  I  think  that  it  would  be  immensely  more  profitable 
to  the  State  to  reform  the  convicts,  and  send  them  forth  from 
prison  honest  men. 

287.  Supposing  reformation  to  be  the  primary  object  of  prison 
discipline^  how  should  the  sentences  of  criminals  be  adjusted  with 
a  view  to  that  result?  My  idea  is  that  sentences  should  be  of 
indefinite  duration.  Men  should  be  dischai*ged  as  soon  as  they 
are  reformed.  I  think  the  present  system  of  time  sentences  is 
productive  of  great  ini'ustice,  and  is  irritating  to  the  prisoners. 

288.  Do  you  think  it  wise  or  unwise  to  wound  the  self-respect 
of  prisoners  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  good  discipline  ? 
I  think  that  everything  calculated  to  degrade  a  man  in  his  own 
eyes  and  destroy  his  self-respect  should  be  avoided. 

289.  Is  the  distinctive  prison  dress  observed  to  have  the  effect 
of  wounding  the  self-respect  of  convicts?  I  think  that  it  has 
such  eflfect  in  the  case  of  some  prisoners. 

290.  Would  it  be  wise  to  abolish  it  ?  I  am  not  positive.  It 
diminishes  the  chances  of  successful  escape  from  prison,  and  in 
that  view  has  its  value. 

291.  Is  the  lock-step  open  to  the  same  objection  as  the  parti- 
colored dress  ?    It  is.  • 

292.  Would  you  have  it  abolished  on  that  account  ?  I  am  not 
clear.  The  argument  for  it  is,  that  it  diminishes  the  chances  of 
escape,  and  promotes  discipline  by  bringing  the  prisoners  more 
easily  under  the  control  of  the  keeper. 

293.  What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  principal  defects  in  the 
present  management  of  the  prison  ?  Much  the  same  as  under  the 
contract  system;  but  there  is  this  material  difference,  that  now 
the  evils  are  accidental  and  temporary,  whereas  they  are  inherent 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  other  system;  they  can  be  far  more 
easily  remedied  under  the  present  system. 

294.  What  remedy  would  you  propose?  I  think  that  all 
the  defects  might  be  remedied  by  changing  the  main  object  from 
that  of  making  money  to  that  of  reforming  the  convicts. 

295.  What  are  the  evils  growing  out  of  politics  as  a  power  in 
the  government  of  our  prisons  ?  It  gives  us  a  class  of  officers 
unfitted  for  the  positions  to  which  they  are  called,  appointments 
being  made  solely  on  the  ground  of  party  services. 
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296.  What  do  you  think  of  the  importance  of  removing  our 
prisons  from  the  sphere  of  political  and  party  influence  ?  I  think 
they 'never  can  be  made  what  they  should  be  till  that  is  done. 

John  Wallis  toas  sworn  and  exoQinined : 

297.  Where  do  you  reside  ?    AtDannemora,  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y. 

298.  What  is  your  business  ?  I  am  now  principal  keeper,  and 
have  served  as  guard  and  keeper  in  Clinton  prison  during  a  period 
of  eleven  years. 

299.  How  is  the  labor  of  this  prison  conducted  at  present  ?  By 
the  State. 

300.  In  what  way  was  it  formerly  managed  ?  Most  of  the  pri- 
soners were  let  on  contract. 

301.  How  long  has  the  State  managed  the  labor  of  the  institu- 
tion ?     From  12  to  18  months. 

302.  From  what  you  have  seen  of  the  working  of  these  two 
systems,  to  which  do  you  award  the  preference  ?  I  think  the 
present  system  is  more  for  the  interest  of  the  State  and  better  for 
the  prisoners. 

303.  How  so  ?  It  is  more  for  the  interest  of  the  State,  because 
the  State  has  the  benefit  of  all  the  earnings  of  the  convicts ;  and 
it  is  better  for  the  prisoners,  because  all  outsiders  brought  in  by 
contractors,  who  had  no  direct  responsibility  to  the  authorities, 
are  removed,  and  with  them  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  irrita- 
tion, annoyance,  and  punishment. 

304.  In  what  respects  was  the  working  of  tSie  t5ontract  system 
unsatisfactory?  In  many  respects.  1.  The  contractors  would, 
by  various  inducements,  lead  some  convicts  to  do  an  extraordinary 
day's  work,  and  then  claim  that  that  should  be  the  standard  of  an 
ordinary  day's  work.  2.  The  system  generated  disputes  between 
the  contractors  and  warden.  3.  Liquors  and  other  contraband 
articles  were  introduced  into  the  prison  through  the  agency  of 
contractors'  employes.  4.  The  contractors  interfered  with  the  disci- 
pline by  getting  keepers  removed  from  shop  to  shop  for  their  accom- 
modation and  benefit.  5.  They  would  endeavour,  and  frequently 
succeed  in  the  endeavour,  to  get  keepers  dismissed,  and  others 
appointed  in  their  places.  6.  They  sometimes  made  reclamations 
from  the  State,  which  I  could  not  but  thinkomfounded  and  unjust. 
These  things  gave  much  trouble,  and  tended  to  unsettle  and 
demoralize  the  prison. 

[Assam.  No.  38.]  27 
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305.  What  is  your  opinion  in  respect  to  the  effect  of  political 
influence  in  the  management  of  our  prisons?  It  leads  to  the 
appointment  of  incompetent  men.  The  frequent  changes  of  offi- 
cers produced  by  it  tend  to  unsettle  the  discipline.  The  keepers' 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  prison  is  diminished  thereby. 

State  PmsoN  at  Auburn,  Aug.  23,  1866. 
Rev.  Benoni  I.  Ives  wa%  sworn  and  examined : 

306.  Where  do  you  reside  ?     In  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

307.  What  is  your  present  occupation  ?  I  am  chaplain  of  the 
Auburn  State  prison. 

308.  How  long  have  you  served  in  that  capacity  ?  I  have  been 
in  office  a  little  less  than  eight  years.  My  last  appointment  was  from 
January,  1865. 

309.  In  your  official  relations,  have  you  had  an  opportunity  to 
learn  the  working  of  the  contract  system  (so  called),  as  carried  on 
in  the  Auburn  prison  ?     I  have  had  such  opportunity. 

310.  Have  you  observed  any  effects  of  this  system,  which  you 
deem  to  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  State,  or  of  the  con- 
victs? My  opinion  is,  judging  from  my  observation,  that  the 
contract  system  is  injurious  to  the  State  financially,  and  to  the  con- 
victs as  regards  their  reformation. 

311.  Will  you  mention  in  what  respects  it  is  injurious  to  the 
State  financially?  First,  the  State  loses  large  sums  by  letting 
the  labor  of  its  convicts  at  prices  far  below  those  paid  for  the 
same  kinds  of  labor  outside.  Secondly,  the  State  loses  by  sur- 
rendering profits  which  she  might  realize.  A  capable,  honest  man 
at  the  head  of  the  prison  might  make  all  the  profits  which  are  now 
made  by  contractors.  Thirdly,  the  State  loses  by  often  compro- 
mising, at  large  discounts,  her  own  just  claims  against  contractors. 
Fourthly,  the  State  loses  by  paying  heavy  damages,  most  if  not 
all  of  which  rest  on  no  basis  of  right. 

312.  Will  you  give  some  instances  of  these  unrighteous  claims 
for  damages?  There  have  been  instances  in  which  five  or  six 
men  have  been  absent,  for  a  fortnight  or  so,  from  the  shops,  on 
account  of  which  absences,  the  contractors  have  claimed  damages 
equal  to  the  wages  of  all  the  men  in  the  said  shops  for  an  entire 
month.  There  have  been  other  cases  where  revolts  have  taken 
place  or  work  been  damaged,  and  the  contractors  have  come  upon 
the  State  for  large  damages  in  consequence.  At  other  times,  difficul- 
ties have  occurred  in  shops,  on  account  of  which  men  have  been  taken 
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out  and  locked  up  in  dungeons  for  punishment,  and  here,  again, 
claims  for  heavy  damages  have  been  set  up. 
-  313.  Have  claims  like  those  to  which  you  have  referred  been 
allowed  ?     Yes,  large  proportions  of  them  have  been  allowed  and 
paid. 

314.  You  have  stated  that  you  regard  the  contract  system  as 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  convicts — in  what  respects  do  you 
so  regard  it  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  influence  of  the  citizens  intro- 
duced into  the  prison  by  the  contractors  as  foremen,  instructors, 
and  sometimes  as  workmen,  is  injurious  to  them  in  many  ways. 
Very  many  of  these  persons  are  of  a  character  that  makes  it  cer- 
tain that  their  influence  upon  the  prisoners  will  be  bad;  yet  they 
circulate  freely,  among  them,  and  talk  with  them  as  they  choose. 
They  bring  in  contraband  articles  to  sell  to  the  convicts  at  enormous 
profits,  as  whiskey,  groceries,  tobacco,  and  even  books  and  papers 
of  an  impure,  exciting  and  pernicious  character.  The  introduction 
of  these  articles  leads  to  drunkenness,  deception  and  false  accusa- 
tion, and  creates  bad  blood  and  animosity  between  prisoners  and 
ofiScers.  Nearly  all  the  difficulties  that  occur  in  the  shops  grow 
out  of  disputes  arising  between  the  contractor  or  his  foreman  and 
the  prisoners;  and  these  disputes  and  difficulties  often  end  in  the 
punishment  of  the  latter.  Secondly,  convicts,  under  the  present 
system,  whether  justly  or  not,  have  the  impression  that  the  only 
thing  cared  for  is  to  make  money  out  of  them;  and  while  they 
entertain  this  conviction,  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  moral  or  religious 
impression  on  them.  In  many  instances,  I  think,  this  impression 
a  just  one.  We  have  had  contractors  whose  sole  idea  was  to  make 
money  out  of  the  convicts,  without  the  least  care  for  their  higher 
interests.  Thirdly,  the  system  is  antagonistic  to  the  moral  and 
religious  interests  of  the  prisoners,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  allow 
of  sufficient  time  for  instruction  in  and  attendance  upon  duties  of 
that  nature.  Fourthly,  it  is  equally  opposed  to  the  intellectual 
and  educational  interests  of  the  convicts,  since  it  allows  no  time 
for  school  during  the  day,  and  if  the  letter  of  the  contract  is  car- 
ried out,  which  requires  the  men  to  work  from  bell  to  bell,  they 
have  little  time  for  study  and  reading,  especially  during  the  short 
days  of  autumn  and  winter.  In  the  fifth  and  last  place,  it  is  often 
injurious^ to  the  physical  well-being  of  the  prisoners.  There  are 
men  who,  under  the  stimulus  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  work 
more  than  is  good  for  them,  and  some  work  when  they  ought  to 
be  excused;  though  these  evils  are,  in  a  great  measure,  mitigated 
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through  the  judicious  and  firm  course  of  the  present  physician, 
Dr.  Button. 

315.  Do  contractors  or  their  employes  ever  make  use  of  pro- 
profane  and  abusive  language  to  the  prisoners  ?  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  they  do. 

316.  Do  they  ever  enter  the  prison  precincts  under  the  influence 
of  liquor  ?     Such  things  have  occurred. 

317.  To  what  extent  have  the  contraband  articles  to  which  you 
have  alluded  been  introduced  ?  There  have  been  times  when  this 
has  been  done  to  quite  an  exteat,  though  I  know  of  no  such  cases 
at  present. 

318.  Do  disputes  often  occur  between  contractors  and  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  prison  with  regard  to  the  number  and  quality 
of  the  men  put  upon  their  contracts?  I  have  known  of  such 
cases. 

319.  Are  convicts  sometimes  required  to  labor  for  contractors 
on  the  Sabbath  ?  In  past  times  this  has  been  done  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent;  but  such  is  not  the  case  under  the  present  warden; 
he  is  a  religious  man  and  will  not  allow  it. 

320.  Do  contractors  ever  report  prisoners  for  punishment? 
This  has  been  done  frequently;  and  in  some  cases,  where  prisoners 
have  not  been  punished,  the  contractor  has  complained  of  the 
officer. 

321.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  interest  of  the  contractors  and 
the  interest  of  the  prison  as  a  penal  and  reformatory  institution, 
are  concurrent  or  antagonistic  ?  I  think,  as  a  general  thing,  they 
are  antagonistic. 

322.  Is  the  power  of  the  contractors  in  our  prisons  great  ?  I 
should  say  that  as  a  general  thing  it  is  veiy  great,  although  not 
so  much  at  present  in  Auburn  as  formerly. 

323.  How  does  the  contract  system  affect  the  discipline  of  our 
prisons  ?  I  think  its  influence  deleterious  to  their  discipline.  In 
what  I  have  said  with  regard  to  the  contractors  and  their  foremen, 
I  would  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  reflecting  on  the  gentlemeu 
at  present  holding  these  positions.  I  think  that  the  present  con- 
tractors and  their  foremen  are  upright,  honorable,  gentlemanly, 
kind-hearted  men,  and  men  of  good  moral  character. 

324.  Should  the  conti*act  system,  in  your  opinion,  be  continued 
or  discarded  ?  I  think,  unhesitatingly,  that  it  should  be  given 
up. 

325.  How  far  has  political  influence  affected  the  appointment  of 
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officers  to  Auburn  prison  ?  Political  influence  appoints  them  all. 
Many  of  the  best  officers  I  have  ever  known  have  been  removed 
solely  on  political  grounds,  and  men  of  directly  opposite  character 
appointed  in  their  places. 

326.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  this  political  influence  on  the 
discipline  of  the  prison  ?  As  far  as  my  observation  goes,  I  should 
say  the  effect  was  very  injurious.  It  is  injurious  to  the  discipline, 
because  every  new  man  has  to  be  "  tried  on;"  that  is,  many  of  these 
convicts  are  shrewd  men;  their  business  has  been  to  read  men; 
and  before  a  new  officer  can  become  acquainted  with  them,  they 
are  very  sure,  in  some  way,  to  take  advantage  of  him.  When 
there  is  a  change  of  officers,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  general  **  stirring 
up  "  of  the  convicts.  Political  discussions  often  take  place  among 
the  new  officers,  and  opportunities  for  escape  are  closely  watched  for. 
Again,  the  inexperience  of  men  newly  appointed  operates  very  ad- 
versely to  good  discipline.  By  these  political  appointments,  men  are 
often  brought  in  as  officers,  whose  influence  is  not  only  not  good,  but 
is  positively  injurious  to  the  convicts.  I  have  often  had  convicts  say 
to  me,  **  Chaplain,  I  used  to  like  liquor  outside,  but  I  don't  like 
to  get  it  second  hand  here,  by  smelling  the  keeper's  breath." 
Such  remarks  I  know  in  some  cases  to  have  been  well  founded. 
There  have  been  cases  also,  where  officers  have  come  here,  whom 
convicts,  from  the  same  part  of  the  State  as  themselves,  said  they 
had  known  and  gambled  with,  and  whom  they  knew  to  be,  in 
other  respects,  of  immoral  habits.  It  is  impossible  but  that  such 
things  should  have  an  unfavorable  influence  on  the  discipline  of 
any  prison  where  they  exist. 

327.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  subjecting  our 
prisons  to  the  abuses  attendant  upon  political  influence  ?  I  think 
that  our  State  Prisons  should  be  as  free  from  all  subjection  to 
party  control  as  the  Insane  Asylum  at  Utica,  and  other  kindred 
institutions. 

State  Prison  at  Auburn,  Auffiist  24^A,  1866. 
Morgan  Augsbury  was  sworn  and  examined  : 

328.  Where  do  you  reside  ?     In  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

329.  What  is  your  business  ?  I  am  agent  and  warden  of  the 
Auburn  State  prison. 

330.  How  long  have  you  been  agent  and  warden  ?  Only  since 
the  first  of  this  month. 
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331.  Had  you  held  any  ofSce  in  the  prison  previously  ?  I  was 
clerk  for  eighteen  months  prior  to  that  time. 

332.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  management 
of  the  industries  of  the  prison  ?     I  have. 

333.  On  what  system  is  labor  carried  on  in  the  Auburn  State 
prison  ?     On  the  contract  system. 

334.  Do  you  consider  this  system  advantageous  to  the  State  and 
the  convicts  ?  I  do  not  consider  it  advantageous  to  either,  but 
the  contrary. 

335.  In  what  respects  do  you  regard  it  as  disadvantageous  to  the 
State  ?  There  results  from  it  a  conflict  of  interests.  In  this  coa- 
flict  the  contractors  usually  come  off  victorious.  They  frequently 
claim  damages  for  pretended  non-fulflllment  of  labor  by  convicts, 
which  claims  are  often  unfounded,  and  which  they  themselves 
have  neason  to  know  are  unfounded.  They  sometimes  become 
debtors  to  the  State  for  large  amounts ;  which  debts  are  settled  by 
compromises  far  below  the  real  amounts  due.  In  the  second  place, 
the  labor  of  convicts  is  let  at  prices  far  below  that  paid  for  the 
same  kind  and  quality  of  labor  outside.  I  think  that  the  prison 
might  be  made  a  self-sustaining  institution,  if  its  industries  were 
managed  on  account  of  the  State  rather  than  by  contractors. 

336.  In  what  respects  do  you  consider  the  contract  system 
injurious  to  the  convicts  ?  Bad  blood,  and  a  feeling  of  antagonism 
between  convicts  and  contractors,  are  often  created  by  contractors 
exacting  from  prisoners,  especially  those  for  whom  they  entertain 
an  antipathy,  greater  tasks  than  they  are  able  to  perform.  This 
makes  it  the  interest  of  the  convict^  to  please  the  contractor  rather 
than  the  keeper.  The  employes  of  the  contractor,  also,  are  some, 
times  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  which  is  perceived 
by  convicts,  and  revives  their  desire.  These  employes  often  bring 
in  liquor  to  prisonei*s.  I  have  found  liquor  in  the  cabinet  shop, 
which  could  not  have  been  introduced  but  by  some  employe  of  a 
contractor.  Convicts  have  often  been  stimulated  to  do  overwork 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  break  down  their  health  and  bring  them 
into  the  hospital.  On  one  occasion,  a  contractor  who  had  but 
eighteen  men  in  his  employ,  was  so  exacting  that  there  were  as 
many  sick  men  in  his  shop  as  in  other  shops  where  there  were 
150  men.  The  employes  of  the  contractors  are  often,  also,  men 
of  immoral  chai*acter,  who  exert  a  bad  influence  on  the  prisoners. 
They  have  been  known  to  carry  out  and  bring  in  letters  for  con- 
victs.    They  also  inform  prisoners  of  what  is  transpiring  outside. 
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Again,  the  convicts,  under  this  system  have  no  time  for  reading  or 
study  in  the  short  days  of  winter. 

337.  Does  the  contract  system  create  disputes  between  the  con- 
tractor and  the  warden  with  regard  to  the  number  or  qualifications 
of  the  men  put  upon  the  contract  ?  It  does  sometimes  ;  and  the 
influence  of  these  disputes  is  veiy  bad.  The  fact  that  the  influence 
of  the  contractor  is  thus  opposed  to  the  warden  tends  naturally 
to  the  removal  of  the  latter. 

338.  Is  it  the  practice  of  contractors,  in  dull  times,  to  do  all 
they  can  to  get  rid  of  a  good  portion  of  their  men,  and  in  this  way 
retain  none  but  the  best  hands  in  their  contracts  ?  They  do  make 
such  endeavors. 

339.  Are  they  successful  in  these  attempts  ?  They  are  some- 
times successful. 

340.  Assuming  that,  at  the  present  time,  the  contractors  in  the 
prison  are  upright,  honorable  men,  is  there  anything  in  the  system 
by  which  that  class  of  men  can  be  uniformly  secured  ?  There  is 
nothing  in  the  system  to  secure  this,  except  that  the  inspectors 
and  the  warden  have  a  discretionary  power  to  reject  the  highest 
bid,  when  they  deem  it  for  the  interest  of  the  State  that  it  should 
not  be  accepted. 

341.  Is  it  possible  in  all  cases  for  inspectors  or  the  warden  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  persons  making  bids  ?  It 
is  not.  The  law  requires  them  to  advertise  in  every  newspaper 
in  every  city  in  the  State.  On  that  account,  bids  may  be  often 
given  by  men  of  whom  the  inspectors  and  wardens  know  nothing. 

342.  As  far  as  you  know,  has  this  power,  which  is  vested  in  the 
inspectors,  of  rejecting  unsuitable  persons,  ever  been  exercised  ? 
As  far  as  I  know,  it  has  not.  Moreover,  I  think  it  would  be 
impracticable  to  exercise  the  power,  unless  in  extreme  cases. 
While  the  contract  system  continues,  it  might  also  be  inexpedient 
to  exercise  it,  because  under  that  system  the  leading  object  is  to 
keep  the  men  employed  ;  and,  as  in  some  cases  there  is  only  a 
single  bidder  on  the  contract,  if  he  were  rejected  on  account  of 
the  want  of  high  moral  character,  convicts  might  remain  without 
employment. 

343.  Assuming  that  any  particular  board  of  inspectors  is  careful 
in  rejecting  men  of  bad  character,  is  there  anything  in  the  system 
by  which  inspectors'  are  elected,  which  will  secure  the  continuance 
of  this  policy  ?  There  is  not.  The  inspectors  change  as  political 
parties  change.    Even  when  the  members  of  the  board  happen  to 
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be  all  of  the  same  party,  its  character  may  be  changed  in  the 
space  of  two  years,  by  new  elections. 

344.  Are  there  combinations  among  contractors  to  promote 
their  own  interests?  I  think  there  are.  Thus,  one  contractor  will 
apply  for  a  regulation  in  his  own  favor,  when  it  is  really  intended 
to  work  in  favor  of  some  other  contractor.  They  act  thus  in  con- 
cert because  their  interests  are  identical  in  that  respect,  even 
though  such  action  is  opposed  to  the  interests  and  regulations  of 
the  prison. 

345.  Are  there  ever  combinations  among  contractors  to  reduce 
fthe  rates  to  be  paid  for  convict  labor  to  as  low  a  standard  as  pos- 
sible? I  think  there  are.  I  am  acquainted  with  an  instance  of 
the  following  kind:  A  contractor  decried,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
the  labor  of  the  convicts,  and  impugned  the  excessive  harshness 
of  the  prison  regulations  with  respect  to  contractors,  with  a  view 
to  discourage  competition,  and  to  influence  the  public  mind  to  ac- 
quiesce in  a  low  rate  for  convict  labor.  When  the  bids  were 
made,  he  put  in  one  at  a  very  low  rate,  while,  as  I  have  under- 
stood and  believe,  he  was  interested  in  another  at  nearly  double 
that  rate. 

346.  What  are  the  rates  at  which  convict  labor  is  let,  compared 
with  those  paid  for  the  same  kinds  of  labor  outside?  They  are 
very  low,  being  about  one-third  of  those^  paid  outside,  exclusive 
of  shop  and  yard  room,  which  are  important  items.  Thus,  in  the 
shoe  contract,  entered  into  this  very  month,  the  men  are  let  at  50 
cents  per  day  for  five  years,  together  with  the  use  of  buildings^ 
worth  $2,000  a  year,  which  the  State  is  obliged  to  keep  in  repair,^ 
as  well  as  furnish  stoves  or  pipes  for  heating,  at  au  expense  o€ 
several  thousimd  dollars  more. 

347.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  the  labors  of  such  men  be 
worth  on  an  average  outside?  I  should  say  fully  $1.25  on  an 
average,  and  I  think  this  a  low  estimate.*    The  shc^s  also  would 


*  Mr.  Augsbnry  may  weU  say  ''I  think  this  a  low  estimate."  It  is  undoabtodly  much 
too  low.  An  officer  of  the  Anbarn  prison  stated  to  the  commission  that  tke  gootleman  wbo 
had  taken  the  contract,  in  a  oonTcrsation  with  him  on  the  very  day  in  which,  the  papers 
had  been  executed,  boasted  that  he  had  obtained  men  at  fifty  cento  a  day,  whose  labor 
wonld  cost  him,  outside,  as  wages  now  range,  three  dollars  a  day..  The  officer  to  whom 
the  commission  is  indebted  for  this  statement,  and  who  is  worthy  of  all  credit,  had  no 
hesitation  in  making  it  informally,  bat  was  unwilling  to  haye  it  recorded  in  hit  testimony.. 
Confirmatory  of  this  is  the  additional  statement,  receiyed  by  the  tommissioit  from  another 
but  equally  reliable  source,  that  the  contract  in  question  would  haye  commanded,  within 
twenty -four  hours  after  it  had  been  concluded,  an  adyance  of  $10,000  to  $20,000.  The 
commissioners  deem  it  proper  to  state,  in  all  candor,  that  they  are  far  from  wishing  to 
oonyey  the  impression  that  this  contractor  ought  to  hare  giren  ikree  dollars  a  day  for  tl&e 
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have  to  be  rented  outside,  at  prices  apart  from  this.  But  the 
inspectors  considered  this  as  good  a  bid  as  could  be  obtained,  as 
bids  run. 

348.  Can  you  mention  any  other  cases,  showing  how  the  State 
suffers  and  the  contractors  profit  by  the  present  system  of  letting 
convict  labor?  Yes.  There  was  a  contract  given  out  in  1863,  on 
■which  the  men  were  let  at  40  cents  per  day.  A  water-power 
worth  $1,500  was  given  to  the  contractors  at  $240;  and  yard  and 
shop  room,  which  would  ront  outside  for  $2,000  a  year,  was 
thrown  in  without  charge.  This  contract  was  to  run,  as  usual,  for 
five  years.  After  the  profits  of  two  years  had  been  realized,  and 
only  three  years  remained  of  the  contract,  the  original  party  sold 
it  out  for  $30,000,  equal  to  $10,000  a  year. 

349.  Supposing  the  rate  of  labor  to  rise  after  a  contract  had 
been  let,  would  the  State  profit  by  the  advance?  It  would  not; 
the  contractor  would  derive  the  whole  benefit.  The  case  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  answer  is  a  clear  proof  of  this. 

350.  Is  there  any  probability  that  contractors  would  suffer  by 
a  fall  in  the  prices  of  labor?  Not  any;  and,  moreover,  if  that 
should  happen,  they  would  be  likely  to  clamor  for  a  relief  bill 
from  the  Legislature. 

351.  Thus,  is  it  your  opinion  that  all  the  profits  accrue  to  con- 
tractors,  while  the    losses  fall  upon   the   State?      Such   is  my 

"opinion. 

352.  Is  it  possible  for  the  industries  of  the  prison  to  be  carried 
on  so  as  to  make  the  prison  self-sustaining  under  the  present  con- 
tract system?  In  my  opinion,  it  is  not,  under  the  present  prices 
for  labor  and  provisions,  for  the  rate  of  convict  labor  has  not  risen 
in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  ordinaiy  supplies. 

353.  Are  the  interests  of  the  contractor  and  the  interests  of  the 
prison  as  a  penal  and  reformatory  institution  concurrent  or  antago- 
nistic?    They  are  antagonistic. 

354.  What,  on  the  whole,  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  influence 
of  the  contract  system  on  the  discipline  of  the  Auburn  prison?  I 
think  it  is  bad. 

355.  Do  contractors  ever  directly  interfere  with  the  discipline 

men  hired  by  him,  for  the  contract  has  five  years  to  run,  and  it  is  impossible  to  foresee 
what  decline  may  take  place  within  that  period  in  the  rates  of  wages ;  but  what  they 
insist  on  is,  that  the  rate  actually  paid  is  out  of  all  reasonable  proportion  to  the  fair, 
honest  ralne  of  the  labor  hired ;  and  this  is  proved  b^  the  very  largo  bonus  which  the 
contract  would  instantly  have  commanded^  as  stated  above. 
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of  the  prison?    I  think  they  have  interceded  in  one  or  two  instan- 
ces in  favor  of  the  convicts,  though  not  in  his  presence. 
*     356.  Do  they  ever  press  for  the  punishment  of  the  convicts? 
They  have  in  a  few  instances,  and  if  their  request  is  not  granted, 
they  feel  offended. 

357.  What  would  you  say  of  the  power  and  influence  of  con- 
tractors in  our  prisons?  The  answer  to  this  question  depends 
upon  circumstances.  There  are  keepers  who  would  be  very  much 
influenced  by  contractors.  The  system  also  admits  of,  contractors, 
who  are  politicians,  exerting  a  great  influence  over  inspectors  who 
are  likewise  politicians,  and  members  of  the  same  party,  and 
whose  election  they  have  aided.  The  contractors,  again,  would 
naturally  obtain  influence  from  the  fact  that  they  are  long  in  the 
prison,  while  the  oflicers  are  there  commonly  only  for  a  short  period, 
which  sometimes  results  in  their  becoming  instructors  of  the  officers. 

358.  Does  the  contract  system,  through  over-work,  facilitate 
escapes?  It  does,  for  the  reason  that  the  convict  escaping  has 
money  to  procure  subsistence ;  and  this  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  rules  of  the  prison.  All  the  convicts  who  escaped  last  fall 
and  were  re-captui*ed  had  money  on  their  persons,  which,  it  is 
morally  certain,  was  paid  them  by  contractors  for  over-work. 

359.  Assuming  that  the  State  could  carry  on  the  prison  indusr 
•  tries  by  permanent,  capable  and  efficient  men,  would  you  prefer 

this  to  the  contract  system?     I  should,  decidedly. 

360.  What  do  you  think  of  political  influence  in  connection  with 
our  prisons?  I  consider  such  influence  bad.  Both  appointments 
and  removals  are  unfavorably  affected  by  it.  The  true  method  is, 
when  a  competent  officer  is  secured,  to  continue  him  in  ofl^ 
during  good  behaviour,  without  regard  to  his  political  creed. 

361.  Who  do  you  think  should  have  the  power  of  appointing 
and  removing  the  subordinate  officers  of  our  prisons?  The  war- 
den; although  the  exercise  of  this  power  would  be  personally 
distasteful  to  me.  Then  I  would  hold  the  warden  rigidly  respon- 
sible for  the  due  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  subordinates. 

362.  Are  the  duties  of  a  warden  arduous  and  difficult?  They  are. 
They  require  for  their  proper  fulfillment  a  man  of  good  judgment, 
firmness  aud  experience.  A  warden  without  experience  labors  under 
great  difficulties.  He  is  placed  in  the  position  of  a  colonel  com- 
manding a  regunent,  when  his  subordinates  know  much  more  of 
his  duties  than  he  does  himself. 

363.  What  are  some  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  controlling 
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power  of  party  politics  in  our  prisons?  First,  in  respect  to  disci- 
pline, it  results  unfavorably,  inasmuch  as  experienced  men  are  re- 
moved, and  inexperienced  men  are  appointed  in  their  places.  This 
invariably  occurs  when  the  political  complexion  of  the  board  of 
inspectors  is  changed.  Such  changes  occur  in  fact  every  few  years. 
In  the  second  place,  these  constant  changes  often  result  in  the 
appointment  of  men  to  office,  who  are  of  bad  moral  character,  and 
whose  influence  over  the  convicts  is  very  injurious.  I  am  here 
speaking  upon  general  principles.  I  think  we  have  no  such  men 
in  the  prison  at  the  present  time.  There  have  been  keepers  in 
the  prison  who  were  addicted  to  gambling  and  intemperance. 

364.  Does  it  not  often  happen  that  there  are  alternations  in  the 
appointments  and  removals,  so  that  an  officer  will  go  out  of  the 
prison  when  the  political  complexion  of  the  board  is  changed,  and 
will  return  again  when  his  own  party  comes  into  power?     It 

.  does  frequently.     That  has  even  happened  with  the" chaplain. 

365.  Should  it  ever  happen  that  the  board  of  inspectors  are 
not  men  of  high  moral  character,  does  the  system  admit  of  their 
awarding  contracts  to  men  who  are  of  their  own  party?     It  does. 

366.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  primary  object  of  prison 
discipline?    The  reformation  of  the  convict 

367.  Which  would  be  pecuniarily  most  profitable  to  the  State — 
large  immediate  money  returns  from  the  labor  of  the  convicts,  or 
moderate  returns  during  their  incarceration,  combined  with  their 
refoiTOation  and  ultimate  re-absorption  into  society  as  virtuous 
laborers?  I  think  the  latter,  most  decidedly.  It  is  pecuniarily- 
more  the  interest  of  the  State  to  reform  the  convict  than  to  make 
money  out  of  him;  since  in  the  former  case,  he  will  be  far  less 
likely  to  prey  upon  society,  or  to  be  an  expense  to  the  State  when 
discharged,  and  I  think  that  a  convict  is  always  an  expense  to  the 
State. 

368.  What  is  the  relation  of  intemperance  to  crime?  Intem- 
perance is  the  principal  source  of  crime.  If  the  use  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  could  be  wholly  broken  up  in  this  State,  the  State 
would  gain  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  In  fact,  nearly 
every  case  of  crime  can  be  traced,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the 
use  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

369.  Is  over-work  now  allowed  in  Auburn  prison?  It  is  not 
now  allowed,  but  money  for  over- work  is,  in  some  shops,  surrepti- 
tiously paid  by  contractors.  As  I  have  before  stated,  all  the  men 
who  escaped  last  fall  and  were  recaptured,  had  money  on  their 
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persons,  which  must  have  been  paid  them  by  contractors.  It  Is 
absolutely  impossible,  under  the  present  system,  to  prevent  this 
violation  of  the  rules. 

370.  What  is  the  effect  of  over-work  on  the  physical  well-being 
of  the  convicts?  It  tends  to  break  down  their  health.  They  are 
sometimes  stimulated  to  perfoim  an  excessive  amount  of  over- 
work, thus  rendering  it  necessary  to  send  them  to  the  hospital, 
where  they  are  burdens  on  the  State. 

371.  Do  you  know  any  good  results  from  the  system  of  over- 
work? I  do  not,  except  that  in  some  caaes  the  money  thus  earned 
goes  to  the  support  of  the  convicts'  families. 

372.  Is  not  the  money  thus  earned  often  wasted  by  the  convicts? 
It  is.  Money  is  frequently  paid  to  lawyers  to  secure  a  pardon, 
which  brings  the  convict  no  advantage.  I  have  known  some 
prisoners  to  pay  lawyers  several  hundred  dollars,  for  which  they 
receive  absolutely  nothing.  This,  however,  cannot  now  be  done. 
This  whole  matter,  so  far  as  it  concerns  Auburn  prison,  is  a  thing 
of  the  past,  as  over-work  is  not  allowed  here  at  present. 

373.  While  the  system  of  overwork  was  allowed  here,  did  the 
contractors  deposit  the  money  so  earned  with  the  warden,  to  the 
credit  of  the  convicts,  so  as  to  draw  interest?  They  did  not,  and 
great  dissatisfaction  was  felt  by  the  convicts  at  the  neglect. 

374.  Will  you  state  when,  by  whom  and  for  what  reasons  over- 
work was  abolished  in  Auburn?  I  have  carefully  examined  the 
minutes  of  the  board  of  prison  inspectors,  as  also  the  minutes  of 
the  different  inspectors  in  charge  at  different  periods,  during  the 
year  1864,  when  over-work  was  earned  on  very  extensively  in  the 
prison,  and  I  find  no  permission  granting  the  same,  and  no  order, 
then  or  since,  for  its  discontinuance.  It  is  but  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  overwork  was  allowed  by  common  consent,  as  it  was 
known  to  exist  by  all  ip  authority,  and  abolished  through  tlie 
influence  or  recommendation  of  the  inspectors,  when  they  found 
the  pernicious  effects  produced  by  it. 

James  D.  Button,  M.  D.,  was  swo7*n  and  examined : 

375.  Where  do  you  reside?     In  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

376.  What  is  your  present  occupation  ?  I  am  physician  in 
Auburn  State  prison,  and  have  held  this  office  since  January,  1862. 

377.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  working  of  the 
contract  system  (so  called),  as  cai-ried  on  in  the  Auburn  prison? 
I  have. 
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378.  Have  yoii  observed  any  effects  of  this  system  which  you 
deem  to  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  State  or  of  the  con- 
victs? I  have,  to  both.  I  consider  the  interests  of  the  State  and 
convicts  as  identical. 

379.  Will  you  state  in  what  respects  this  system  is  injurious  to 
the  State?  Whenever  there  is  any  profit  to  bp  made  out  of  the 
labor  of  the  convicts,  the  contractors  get  the  advantage;  and 
whenever  there  are  losses,  the  State  is  quite  likely  to  be  the  loser. 
In  some  cases,  also,  claims  against  contractors  are  uncollectable; 
in  others,  compromises  are  made  at  large  discounts.  The  claims 
of  contractors  are  often  unfounded.  The  prices  paid  for  the  labor 
of  convicts  are  far  less  than  those  paid  for  the  same  kinds  of  work 
outside.  There  is  an  active  disposition  among  contractors  to  keep 
the  prices  at  the  lowest  possible  rates.  The  use  of  shops  is  also 
afforded  to  contractors  without  extra  charge. 

380.  In  what  respects  do  you  regard  the  contract  system  as 
injurious  to  convicts?  It  is  injurious  to  convicts  by  keeping  them 
continually  at  work  without  giving  them  any  time  for  improve- 
ment. Contractors  will  not  classify  convicts  according  to  their 
physical  ability;  consequently,  their  health  is  often  injured  by 
working  beyond  their  ability.  There  have  been  cases  in^which 
men  have  been  so  stimulated  to  over-work,  or  required  to  do  so 
much  in  performing  their  own  allotted  tasks,  as  to  injure  their 
health.  In  one  instance,  where  eighteen  men  were  employed  by 
a  contractor,  there  were  more  cases  of  sickness  from  over-work, 
than  in  other  shops  where  from  100  to  200  men  were  employed. 
I  think  the  contract  system  injurious  also  to  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious interests  of  the  convicts  by  depriving  them  of  time  for  self- 
improvement,  and  rendering  them  indisposed  to  it  by  physical 
exhaustion.  Contraband  articles  are  often  introduced  by  contract- 
ors' employes,  which  leads  to  drunkenness  and  deception. 

381.  To  what  extent  have  the  contraband  articles  to  which  you 
have  alluded,  been  introduced?     To  a  very  considerable  extent. 

382.  Does  the  contract  system  afford  facilities  to  convicts  for 
communicating  with  peraons  outside  the  prison?  It  does.  They 
often  in  this  way  obtain  information  of  passing  political  events 
and  general  news.  Letters  from  friends  outside  are  often  received 
by  convicts  surreptitiously. 

383.  Are  the  convicts  sometimes  in  possession  of  considerable 
sums  of  money?  They  are  often  in  possession  of  large  sums  of 
money;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  received  it  from 
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contractors  in  payment  for  over-work.  This  is  in  violation  of  wTiat 
I  understand  to  be  the  prison  rules,  which  require  that  all  money 
paid  for  over- work  should  be  deposited  with  the  officers  of  the 
prison  to  the  credit  of  the  convicts. 

384.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  interest  of  the  contractors  and 
the  interest  of  the  prison  as  a  penal  and  reformatory  institution 
are  concurrent  or  antagonistic?  I  should  say  that  they  were 
antagonistic. 

S85.  Assuming  that,  at  any  particular  period,  the  contractors 
are  upright,  honorable  men,  is  there  any  security  that  their  suc- 
cessors will  be  of  the  .same  character?  There  is  not.  It  is  the 
aim  of  the  inspectors  to  exclude  bad  men,  but  they  do  not  always 
know  the  character  of  the  men. 

386.  What,  on  the  whole,  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  influence 
of  the  contract  system  on  the  discipline  of  the  Auburn  prison? 
I  think  it  is  very  injurious.  The  contractors,  owing  to  their  long 
continuance  in  the  prison,  have  and  exercise  over  the  keepers 
(whose  term  of  office  is  usually  short)  a  controlling  influence, 
which  is  uniformly  wielded  in  their  own  interest  instead  of  that 
of  the  State,  or  of  the  convicts.  In  this  way  the  discipline  of 
the  prison  is,  in  eflfect,  controlled  by  the  contractors. 

387.  What  wouW  be  likely  to  be  the  result,  if  a  keeper  were 
to  oppose  a  contractor,  and  act  on  his  own  independent  judgment? 
It  would  be  likely  to  result  in  his  removal;  yet  there  are  some 
keepers  who  maintain  their  own  course  of  discipline  independently 
of  contractors. 

388.  Is  the  influence  of  contractors  in  our  prisons  great  or 
small  ?     It  is  very  great. 

389.  What  are  the  sources  of  the  contractors'  influence  ?  In 
the  first  place  they  are  legally  entitled  to  the  labor  of  the  con- 
victs for  the  length  of  time  for  which  the  contract  runs.  In  the 
aecond  place,  the  length  of  time  that  most  of  the  contractors  have 
been  connected  with  the  prison  gives  them  more  knowledge  of  its* 
aflairs  than  the  officers  have,  their  terms  of  office  being  generally 
of  short  duration ;  consequently  the  contractors  become  the 
instructors  of  the  keepers.  Again,  contractors  are  often  politi- 
cians, and  hence  have  power  to  control  removals  and  appoint- 
ments. 

390.  Assuming  that  the  State  should  carry  on  the  prison  labor 
through  the  medium  of  permanent,   capable,  efficient  officers, 
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would  you  regard  this  system  as  preferable  to  the  contract  sys- 
tem ?    I  should,  by  all  means. 

391.  Does  the  system  of  over- work  exist  in  this  prison?  It  has 
until  recently  ;  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  does  now. 

392.  Is  there  any  uniform  rule  for  over- work,  or  does  each  con- 
tractor make  his  own  rules?  Each  contractor  regulate  over-work 
in  his  own  shop,  and  thfe  rates  allowed  vary  accordinglj'-. 

393.  Can  convicts  who  work  for  the  State  do  over-work?  They 
can  not. 

394.  What  effect  do  such  discriminations  have  upon  the  feelings 
of  convicts  ?  Those  who  receive  less  than  others  for  over-work, 
are  discontented,  and  ask  to  be  removed  from  their  contracts ; 
while  those  who  receive  no  over-work  are  dissatisfied  and  discon- 
tented. The  discipline  is  thus  disturbed  and  impaired,  and  much 
trouble  arises. 

395.  At  what  time  of  day  do  the  men  usually  get  through  with 
their  assigned  tasks  ?  Some  finish  their  day's  task  as  early  as 
noon ;  others  at  one ;  while  the  majority  complete  it  by  two 
o'clock,  or  a  little  after. 

896.  What  effect  does  the  system  of  over-work  have  upon  the 
health  of  the  convicts  ?  I  should  say  that  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
those  who  do  over-work  are  more  or  less  injured;  some  are  totally 
disabled,  and  become  permanent  inmates  of  the  hospital  and  bur- 
dens on  the  State. 

397.  What  disposition  do  convicts  make  of  their  earnings  by 
over- work  ?  A  large  proportion  of  the  money  thus  earned  is 
spent  in  paying  persons  to  secure  a  pardon.  In  some  cases  the 
convicts  make  a  praiseworthy  use  of  their  money. 

398.  Which  would  you  prefer,  the  system  of  over-work,  or  the 
allowance  to  the  convict  of  a  percentage  of  his  earnings,  making 
this  allowance  dependent  upon  his  good  conduct,  and  at  the  same 
time  fixing  the  hours  of  labor  ?  I  should  strongly  prefer  the 
latter  course. 

State  Prison  at  Auburn,  Aiy.  25,  1866. 
Dr.  Button's  examination  was  resumed: 

399.  What  do  you  regard  as  the  primary  object  of  prison  dis- 
eipline  ?  I  think  that  the  great  and  leading  object  should  be  to 
reform  the  convicts. 

400.  What  do  you  think  as  to  the  practicability  of  reforming 
this  class  of  men  ?    I  think  that  the  greater  part  can  be  reformed. 
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and  that  they  all  can  be  improved  by  a  judicious  system  of  treat- 
ment and  a  proper  arrangement  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  prison. 

401.  Is  the  reformation  of  the  convicts  made  the  paramount 
object  in  the  arrangements  and  discipline  of  this  prison?  I 
should  say  that,  as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  it  is  not,  nor  is  it  the 
tendency  of  the  system,  in  point  of  fact,  to  produce  that  result. 
I  will  not  say  that  the  intention  of  those  who  framed  the  system 
was  not  to  reform  the  prisoners  and  send  them  back  to  society 
good  men  ;  but  if  so,  I  think  their  labor  has  proved  a  failure. 

402.  What  objects  seem  to  be  mainly  looked  to  ?  The  first 
object  seems  to  be  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  political  power 
of  the  party  in  possession,  and,  as  a  means  of  so  doing,  to  make 
all  the  pecuniary  profit  possible  out  of  the  institution,  and  in  fur- 
therance of  the  same  object,  to  conciliate  and  favor  the  contract- 
ors, enabling  them  to  profit  as  much  as  possible  by  their  contracts. 
As  secondary  and  subordinate  to  this,  the  object  is  to  promote  the 
good  of  the  convicts* 

403.  When  the  political  complexion  of  the  board  of  inspectors, 
changes,  what  usually  takes  place?  As  a  rule,  all  oflScers  are 
removed  as  fast  as  the  safety  and  discipline  of  the  prison  will  war- 
rant, and  new  men  are  appointed  in  their  places.  From  three  to 
six  months  usually  sufiices  to  complete  the  work. 

404.  On  what  grounds  are  appointments  to  office  made — ^that 
of  qualification,  or  that  of  party  service?  I  should  say  solely  on 
the  latter  consideration. 

405.  After  it  becomes  known,  from  the  elections  in  November, 
that  the  political  character  of  the  Board  will  be  changed  when 
the  newly  elected  incumbent  enters  upon  his  office  in  January 
next  ensuing,  what  is  apt  to  be  the  State  of  things  in  the  prison? 
All  the  officers,  expecting  as  a  matter  of  course  to  be  removed, 
naturally  direct  their  attention  to  their  own  personal  interests  in 
view  of  leaving  the  prison,  and  consequently  have  far  less  interest 
in  maintaining  its  discipline.  The  convicts,  also,  knowing  this  feet, 
become  more  turbulent,  multiply  acts  of  insubordination,  treat  the 
keepers  with  insolence,  and  the  discipline,  as  a  consequence,  runs 
down  and  becomes  lax  and  inefficient.  When  the  new  officers  are 
appointed  and  come  into  office,  they  are  met  by  the  low  state  of 
discipline  just  described,  and  being,  as  a  matter  of  course,  inex- 
perienced in  the  duties  of  their  position,  and  unacquainted  with 
the  convicts  placed  under  their  charge,  whatever  their  natural 
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capacity  may  be,  it  takes  them  a  long  time  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties in  their  way,  and  to*  restore  the  discipline  to  a  sound  and 
wholesome  state.  Many  of  the  convicts  are  keen,  shrewd  fel- 
lows, and  will  read  a  new  keeper  through  and  through 
in  au  incredibly  short  time.  The  bad  ones  will  seek  to 
worry  and  vex  him,  and,  as  he  knows  none  of  them,  he  will  often 
make  mistakes  and  punish,  in  his  ignorance,  the  best  convicts  in 
the  prison.  Much  bad  blood  and  ill  feeling  are  thereby  pro- 
duced, and  months  will  be  consumed  in  thus  feeling  his  way, 
before  matters  will  assume  a  healthy  tone,  and  the  discipline  be 
brought  to  a  normal  state. 

406.  What  sort  of  men  are,  for  the  most  part,  brought  into  the 
prison  as  officers,  through  this  system  of  political  appointments? 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  inspectors  desire,  as  a  general  rule,  to 
secure  the  best  men  possible  to  fill  the  positions  in  their  gift;  but 
the  class  presented  to  them  from  whom  the  selection  must  be 
made,  are  the  most  unfit  for  the  performance  of  the  service 
required  of  any  that  respectable  society  affords. 

407.  Would  it  not  be  better,  so  far  as  the  discipline  and  general 
welfare  of  the  prison  are  concerned,  to  withhold  the  power  of 
appointment  to  the  subordinate  offices  in  the  prison  from  the 
board  of  inspectors,  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  officer, 
holding  him  to  a  strict  accountability  for  its  exercise?  I  am  de- 
cidedly of  the  opinion  that  it  would. 

408.  What,  in  your  judgment,  are  the  proper  qualifications  of 
a  prison  officer?  I  think  that  to  be  a  good  prison  officer  a  man 
should  possess  good  natural  abilities  and  common  sense,  have  an 
iiTeproachable  moral  character,  a  quick  perception  in  reading 
human  character,  a  thorough  mastery  of  himself,  and  the  natural 
gift  and  power  to  command  others,  and  that  he  should  be  humane 
in  feeling,  just  in  administration,  and  uniform  in  the  treatment  of 
the  men  placed  under  his  care  and  government. 

409.  Are  these  qualifications,  as  a  general  thing,  actually  pos- 
sessed by  our  present  prison  officers?  They  are  possessed  by  but 
a  very  small  proportion  of  them. 

410.  Do  not  insecurity  and  brevity  in  the  tenure  of  office  repel 
men  of  character  and  competency  from  seeking  position  as  pri- 
son officers?  They  do  beyond  all  question.  Proper  men  will  not 
apply  for  office,  and  when  applied  to,  as  they  not  unfrequently 
are,  they  utterly  refuse  to  serve. 

411.  If  fitness  alone  were  regarded  in  making  appointments, 
[Assem.  No.  38.J  28     ' 
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"what  would  be  the  result?  If  fitness  were  made  the  condition  of 
appointment,  if  official  position  were  permanent,  and  the  salaries 
paid  were  adequate  to  a  respectable  and  comfortable  support, 
there  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  suitable 
men. 

412.  Have  you  observed  the  working  of  the  commutation  law? 
I  have; 

413.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  its  effect?  I  think  its  opera- 
tion is  very  favorable  to  the  discipline  of  the  prison.  It  makes 
convicts  much  more  careful  and  obedient. 

414.  Would  you  think  it  advisable,  in  an  improved  system  of 
prison  administration,  to  make  greater  use  than  is  now  done  of 
the  principle  of  rewards?     Such  is  my  opinion. 

415.  What  system  of  rewards,  would  you  suggest?  The  system 
I  would  recommend,  would  be  mainly  that  of  a  clasification  of 
convicts  according  to  merit,  and  certain  indulgences  and  favors 
granted  to  those  belonging  to  the  several  classes,  increasing  the 
same  as  the  prisoners  advanced  from  class  to  class,  it  being  always 
understood,  that  they  earned  their  promotion,  bonafide^  by  good 
behavior. 

416.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  give  greater  prominence  to 
religious  instruction  and  training  in  our  prisons  than  is  now  done? 
I  do,  most  assuredly.  I  think  that  the  influences  of  Christianity 
should  be  diffused  throughout  the  whole  administration  of  a 
prison,  and  that  all  the  officers,  from  the  head  down,  should  be 
religious  men,  or  at  least  the  warm  friends  of  religion. 

417.  Do  you  think  that  greater  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
education  of  the  prisoners,  than  is  at  present  the  case?  I  do,  most 
decidedly;  I  think  it  indispensable  to  the  reformation  of  the  coo- 
vict,  and  the  good  of  society  when  they  are  discharged. 

418.  What,  in  your  judgment,  is  the  proper  size  of  a  convict 
prison?  I  think  the  number  of  prisoners  should  not  exceed  600, 
4ind  that  it  would  be  better  to  multiply  than  to  enlarge  the  prisons. 

419.  Is  it  wise  to  wound  the  self-respect  of  convicts,  beyond  the 
necessities  of  discipline?     I  think  it  unwise  to  do  so. 

420.  In  your  opinion,  are  the  distinctive  prison  dress,  and  the 
lock-step,  open  to  objection  on  this  ground?  My  opinion  is  that 
they  are,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  discarded,  except,  perhaps,  as 
an  instrument  of  discipline. 
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State  Prison  at  Aububn,  Sept  Ist,  1866. 
Dr.  Button  was  recalled  and  further  examined. 

421.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  statement  to  this  commission  in 
regard  to  any  matters  to  which  your  former  examination  related? 
I  do.  In  my  former  examination,  I  stated  that  I  was  not  sure 
whether  over- work  had  been  abolished  in  this  prison.  I  have  since 
learned  that  it  has  been  discontinued  by  order  of  the  prison  author- 
ities. It  had  been  generally,  though  not  entirely,  disused  for  a 
year  and  a  half;  it  is  now  entirely  abolished. 

U22.  Have  you  observed  any  good  efiects  from  the  general  dis- 
continuance of  the  system,  to  which  you  have  referred,  as  having 
taken  place  more  than  a  year  ago?     I  have  obseiTed  such  efiects. 

423.  What  good  effects  have  you  observed?  In  the  first  place, 
the  health  of  the  convicts  has  improved  from  their  not  being  stim- 
ulated to  over-exertion,  which  tends  to  break  down  their  general 
health.  Secondly,  the  discipline  has  been  improved,  as  there  is 
much  less  dissatisfaction  now  than  formerly.  While  the  practice 
of  over-work  continued,  there  was  one  shop,  particularly,  where 
large  sums  were  paid  for  it,  and  where  convicts  would  make  from 
one  to  three  dollars  a  day.  This,  of  course  stimulated  them  to  intense 
and  incessent  exertion.  At  the  same  time,  there  were  two  shops, 
where  over- work  was  not  given  by  the  contractors.  In  these  two 
fihops,  great  and  general  dissatisfaction  prevailed  among  the  convicts. 
All  sorts  of  pretexts  were,  as  a  consequence,  resorted  to,  such  as 
feigning  sickness  and  the  like,  to  obtain  a  discharge  from  those  shops, 
in  order  that  they  might,  ultimately,  be  transferred  to  that  shop,  in 
which  such  large  rewards  were  given  for  over-work.  Convicts  in 
these  shops  came  to  me  in  large  numbers,  under  a  pretended  ina- 
bility to  labor  on  account  of  sickness,  in  order  that  they  might  , 
secure  the  transfer  which  they  desired.  In  the  shops  where  these 
large  payments  were  made  for  over- work,  the  convicts  for  the  time 
being  worked  well,  were  obedient  to  the  prison  rules,  kept  away 
from  the  hospital,  and  the  discipline  seemed  to  be  in  a  good  and 
healthy  state.  But  after  a  while,  many  became  exhausted  by  this 
incessant  toil ;  they  would  then,  of  course,  become  inmates  of  the 
hospital,  or  require  excuses  from  labor,  until  they  were  recruited 
in  health.  Thus  a  great  deal  of  time  was  lost  to  the  State,  and 
some  were  so  broken  down  that  they  were  never  able  to  return  to 
the  contract  at  all,  but  had  to  be  put  where  the  labor  was  lighter. 
When  the  demand  for  labor  ceased,  the  contractors  were  unwilling 
longer  to  pay  for  over-work,  and  consequently  all  became  dissatia- 
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fied  and  were  unwilling  to  resume  their  former  amount  of  labor 
without  extra  pay.  In  this  way,  the  discipline  very  generally 
suffered,  and  many  convicts  were  subjected  to  punishment.  In 
the  same  shop,  at  the  present  time,  without  any  stimulus  from 
over-work  and  its  rewards,  the  men  are  more  contented  and  cheer- 
ful, and  the  discipline  is  better,  so  that  frequently  weeks  will  elapse 
without  a  case  of  insubordination  or  punishment,  with  a  much 
greater  number  of  men  employed  than  formerly. 

State  Prison  at  Auburn,  Avg.  25,  1866, 
Lyman  L.  Wilkinson  was  sworn  and  examined : 

424.  Where  do  you  reside  ?     I  reside  in  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

425.  What  is  your  business  ?    I  am  a  builder. 

426.  Have  you  ever  held  any  position  in  the  Auburn  prison  ? 
I  held  the  position  of  keeper  for  three  years,  and  have  been  the 
prison  architect  for  one  year.  My  service  as  keeper  was  from 
1842  to  1845,  and  as  architect  during  the  year  1864.  My  acquain- 
tance with  the  prison  has  been  intimate  since  my  first  connection 
with  it  as  keeper. 

427.  What  do  you  think  should  be  made  the  primary  object  of 
prison  discipline  7    The  reformation  of  the  imprisoned. 

428.  Is  that,  in  point  of  fact,  made  the  leading  object  in  Auburn 
prison  ?  So  far  as  the  indentions  of  the  officers  are  concerned,  I 
think  that  it  is  in  a  good  degree  the  object ;  but  it  is  defeated  by 
frequent  changes  and  the  want  of  the  necessary  qualifications  on 
their  part.. 

.  429..  What,  in  your,  view,  i&  the  influence  of  giving  a  controlling 
power  to  party  politics  in  our  prisons  ?  It  is  baneful  to  the  last 
degree. 

430.  In  what  respects  do.  you  think  it  baneful  ?  Because  it 
involves  continual  changes  in  the  officers,  and  every  new  officer 
that  comes  in,  has  to  "serve  his  apprenticeship,"  as  we  used  to 
say,  on  the  **  bare  backs  "  of  the  convicts.  • 

43 L  On  what  grounds  are  appointments  made?  On  politicfd 
grounds  almost  wholly ;  there  may  be  a  secondaiy  reference  to 
qualifications.. 

432.  What  kind  of  men  does  this  system  of  political  appoint- 
ments introduce  into  our  prisons  as  officers  ?  For  the  most  part, 
men  that  have  not  much  else  to  do — loafers,  that  lounge  about 
taverns,  who  have  got  into  debt,  and  make  use  of  the  influence  of 
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their  creditors  to  get  into  o£5ce.     I  could  point  to  fifty  instances 
of  this  kind  within  my  own  knowledge. 

433.  What  rates  of  compensation  have  generally  been  paid  by 
contractors  for  convict  labor  ?  It  has  ranged,  I  think,  from  30  to 
60  cents  per  day. 

434.  How  has  the  price  of  convict  labor  compared  with  that  of 
the  same  class  of  labor  outside  ?  It  has  been  very  far  below ; 
not  more  I  should  think,  than  one-third  as  much. 

435.  How  will  the  amount  of  labor  done  by  convicts  compare 
with  that  done  by  the  same  class  of  workmen  outside  of  the  pri- 
son 7  I  should  think  it  would  be  safe  to  call  it  seventy-five  per 
cent  for  the  same  number  of  hours. 

436.  What  is  your  idea  of  the  profits  made  by  contractors  ? 
They  all  make  money,  and  many  of  them  have  accumulated  for- 
tunes.    I  know  of  but  one  exception  to  this. 

437.  Do  not  the  contractors,  nevertheless,  often  come  upon  the 
Legislature  for  large  damages  on  the  ground  of  alleged  losses? 
They  do;  I  will  mention  one  case  in  illustration:  A  contractor 
who  was  allowed  the  use  of  the  valuable  water  power  of  this 
prison  without  charge,  and  yet  paid  less  for  the  labor  of  his  men 
than  other  contractors  who  furnished  their  own  power,  has  gone 
back  on  the  State  for  heavy  damages,  claimed  to  have  been  accru- 
ing for  a  long  series  of  years,  in  consequence  of  some  deficiencies, 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  supply  of  water.  The  damages  claimed, 
if  I  rightly  remember,  were  some  $200,000;  and  they  were  allowed 
to  the  amount  of  $125,000  certainly,  and  I  think  more.  This  sum 
was  paid  by  the  State,  in  effect,  for  the  privilege  of  making  a 
present  to  thQ  contractor  of  the  use  of  the  prison  water  power. 

438.  Is  over-work  allowed  in  Auburn  prison?  It  is  practised; 
at  least  it  was  when  I  was  an  ofllcor  there;  I  do  not  know  that  it 
is  allowed  by  the  prison  authorities. 

439.  Who  regulates  and  manages  it?    The  contractors. 

440.  Do  you  think  ife  influence,  on  the  whole,  favorable  or 
unfavorable?     I  think  it  is  unfavorable. 

441.  In  what  respects?  It  overtasks  the  men,  and  discriminates 
among  them,  creating  discontent. 

442.  Is  the  rule  of  silence  enforced  in  this  prison?  It  exists, 
but  is  not  enforced;  convicts  communicate  almost  as  much  as  they 
please. 

443.  Is  there  much  trafficking  in  the  prison  among  the  convicts? 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  it;  many  convicts  have  money  in  their 
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pockets  all  the  time;  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  betting  on 
elections. 

444.  To  whom  is  the  money  earned  by  over-work  paid?  By  the 
rules,  it  should  be  paid  to  the  authorities  and  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  convicts;  but  it  is  very  often  paid  directly  to  the  convicts, 
and  this  is  the  way  they  have  so  much  money. 

445.  What  influence  on  the  discipline  and  good  order  of  the 
prison  is  exerted  by  the  large  number  of  outsiders  allowed  to 
enter  as  foremen  and  laborers?  It  is  injurious  to  good  discipline, 
by  the  constant  communication  of  the  current  news  from  outside, 
and  in  other  ways. 

Wm.  Wade  loas  sworn  and  examined  : 

446.  Where  is  your  residence?  I  live  in  Moravia,  Cayuga 
county,  N.  Y. 

447.  What  is  your  business?    I  am  an  insurance  agent. 

448.  Have  you  ever  been  connected  with  the  Auburn  State 
prison?    I  have. 

449.  In  what  capacity  and  how  long?  I  have  been  a  keeper  in 
the  Auburn  prison  for  a  period  of  about  ten  years.  I  was  first 
appointed  in  February,  1845,  and  my  last  term  of  seiTice  expired 
January  7,  1865.  A  part  of  the  time  I  served  as  kitchen  and 
store  keeper. 

450.  During  these  twenty-one  years  have  you  been  familiar  with 
the  condition,  government  and  discipline  of  the  Auburn  prison? 
I  have,  to  a  considerable  extent,  even  during  my  intervals  of  office, 
and  while  in  actual  service,  intimately  so* 

451.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  great  object  of  prison 
discipline?    The  reformation  of  criminals. 

452.  Do  you  think  criminals  generally  susceptible  to  reforma- 
tory influences?    I  do. 

453.  Is  the  reformation  of  the  convicts,  in  your  opinion,  made 
the  primary  object  in  this  prison?    I  do  not  think  that  it  is. 

454.  In  what  interest,  mainly,  is  the  prison,  in  your  judgment, 
managed?    In  the  interest  of  politicians  and  contractors. 

455.  When  the  political  complexion  of  the  board  of  inspectors 
changes,  what  generally  takes  place  with  respect  to  the  removal 
and  appointment  of  officers?  The  removal  of  all  officers  and  the 
appointment  of  others  in  their  places  usually  occurs  within  a 
period  of  six  months;  more  than  half  at  the  fii'st  meeting  of  the 
board. 
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456.  On  what  grounds  are  appointments  made?  Political  ser- 
vice is  the  paramount  consideration,  without  excluding,  perhaps, 
altogether  that  of  fitness*  Generally,  recommendations  to  oflSce 
are  based  on  party  fidelity. 

457.  What  would  you  say  of  the  power  of  contractors  as  to 
removal  from  and  appointment  to  office?  They  have  great  infln- 
ence  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  keepers;  not  so  much  in  respect 
to  appointments,  except  in  the  case  of  residents  of  this  city. 

458.  What  effect  has  appointment  on  political  grounds  in  refer- 
ence to  the  class  of  men  introduced  as  officers?  Its  tendency  is  to 
bring  in  an  inferior  class  of  men,  as  it  regards  qualifications  for 
the  special  service  in  which  they  are  to  be  engaged. 

459.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  requisite  qualifications  of 
a  prison  officer?  A  man,  to  be  a  good  prison  officer,  should  have 
a  good  christian  and  literary  education,  a  genial  temperament,  a 
general  knowledge  of  human  nature,  a  power  of  self-government, 
and  strict  moral  integrity. 

460.  Are  these  qualifications  generally  possessed  by  the  men 
brought  into  our  prisons  by  the  method  of  appointment  which  you 
have  described?  ,  I  should  say  only  in  a  very  few  instances. 

461.  Would  a  better  class  of  men  be  secured,  if  officers  were 
made  permanent,  and  fitness  alone  considered  in  their  appoint- 
Hient?  Most  certainly;  and  the  interest  of  the  State  would  there- 
by be  promoted,  as  well  as  that  of  the  convicts.  v 

462.  Do  not  uncertainty  and  brevity  in  the  tenure  of  official 
position,  in  your  opinion,  tend  to  repel  capable  men  from  becom- 
ing applicants?     I  should  say  so,  decidedly. 

463.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  proper  and  effective 
remedy  for  this  state  of  things?  First,  the  government  of  the 
prison  should  be  removed  from  the  control  of  party  politics. 
Second,  the  executive  administration  of  the  prisons  should  be 
made  permanent,  by  appointing  officers  for  a  term  of  years,  to  be 
removed  only  on  grounds  of  incompetency  or  malfeasance  in 
office.  Third,  the  contract  system  should  be  abolished,  and  the 
labor  of  the  prisoners  managed  by  their  chief  officer. 

464.  What  have  been  the  usual  rates  of  compensation  paid  by 
contractors?    From  30  to  50  cents  per  day. 

465.  How  does  this  compare  with  prices  paid  outside  of  the 
prison?     Not  more  than  one-third  as  much. 

466.  How  will  the  labor  done  by  convicts  compare,  as  to 
amount,  with  that  done  by  persons  outside,  engaged  in  the  same 
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occupations?  I  should  say  that  it  is  about  equal  in  the  summer 
months;  a  little  less  in  winter,  owing  to  convicts  not  being  able 
to  labor  quite  so  many  hours  in  the  day. 

467.  Besides  getting  the  labor  of  convicts  at.such  low  rates,  do 
not  contractors  have  a  great  additional  advantage  for  money  mak- 
ing by  being  furnished  with  shop  room,  Ac?  Undoubtedly,  this 
is  the  case;  and  they  have  this  further  advantage,  that  their  men 
are  always  there,  which  I  consider  a  very  great  one. 

468.  Are  the  profits  made  by  contractors,  in  your  opinion,  large? 
I  know  it  to  be  so  in  many  instances;  many  of  them  have  made 
fortunes  in  this  way. 

469.  When  contractors  have  suffered,  or  claimed  to  have  suf- 
fered, losses  through  their  contracts,  have  they  usually  applied  for 
relief  to-  the  Legislature  or  the  inspectors,  and  been  successful  in 
their  applications?  Ther*  have  been  cases  in  which  contractors, 
without  losing  money,  have,  on  frivolous  grounds,  made  large 
claims  for  damages,  and  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  money 
claimed,  or  a  large  proportion  of  it,  when  such  claims  would  never 
have  been  obtained,  or  even  made,  as  between  man  and  man. 

470.  Are  not  exhorbitant  damages  sometimes  claimed  and 
allowed  for  the  loss  of  convicts'  time,  when  they  are  sick  or 
under  discipline  ?  Yes  ;  this  is  so.  For  example  :  A  convict, 
for  whose  labor  the  contractor  is  paying  (say)  40  cents  a  day, 
and  who  is  earning  for  him  two  dollars  a  day  or  more,  is  absent 
for  a  time,  by  reason  of  punishment  in  the  dark  cell ;  for  this 
loss  of  time,  the  contractor  claims  damages,  not  at  the  rate  at 
which  he  is  paying  for  the  convict's  time,  but  at  the  rate  of  his 
actual  earnings.  Cases  of  the  following  kind  sometimes  occur: 
A  contractor  has  engaged  to  make  a  certain  machine  against  a 
certain  time,  for  some  person;  but  in  consequence  of  the  absence 
for  a  time,'  on  account  of  punishment,  of  several  convicts,  he  fails 
to  come  up  to  his  engagement;  on  such  occasions,  it  is  usual  for 
the  contractor  to  claim  damages  to  the  full  amount  of  the  profits 
he  would  make  on  the  machine,  Avhich  claims  are  generally  allowed 
and  paid. 

471.  Do  contractors  ever  stimulate  convicts  by  rewards  to  do 
an  extraordinary  day's  work,  and  afterwards  insist  on  making  such 
the  standard  for  an  ordinary  day's  labor  ?  Some  contractors  have 
done  this. 

472.  Do  contractoi's  ever  stimulate  convicts  to  over- work,  till 
they  become  broken  down  and  have  to  serve  out  the  rest  of  their 
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sentences  as  invalids,  at  a  loss  and  expense  to  the  State  7    This  is 
sometimes  done,  but  I  think  not  generally. 

473.  Are  convicts  sometimes  required  to  labor  for  contractors 
during  the  night  and  on  Sunday  ?  They  are  sometimes  required 
to  do  so,  though  I  think  they  have  done  it  voluntarily,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  reward  given  them. 

474.  Do  contractors  ever  contrive  to  have  able-bodied  men 
placed  on  the  invalid  list,  so  that  while  the  latter  do  full  work, 
the  foiTOer  pay  but  half  price  for  it  ?  This  has  been  done  in 
many  cases. 

475.  Are  there  other  ways  in  which  they  manage  to  get  full 
labor  on  partial  pay  ?  Yes;  for  example,  a  man  will  be  unable  to 
do  hard  work,  and  the  contractor  will  get  his  pay  reduced  (say) 
one-half;  the  man  will  then  be  put  on  some  other  part  of  the 
contract,  where  he  can  do  just  as  much  work  as  an  able-bodied 
hand.  I  have  known  instances  also  where  a  convict  would  be 
excused  by  the  doctor  from  labor  for  the  day,  and  yet  the  con- 
tractor would  set  him  to  work,  and  get  his  labor  without  any 
compensation  whatever  to  the  State. 

476.  How  many  outsiders  have  the  contractors  at  Auburn 
usually  had  employed  within  the  prison  precincts,  and  in  what 
capacities  ?  I  should  think  some  twenty-five  as  foremen,  and  fifty 
as  hired  help. 

477.  What,  in  general,  is  the  character  of  these  persons?  My 
impression  is  that  the  foremen  are  generally  pretty  fair  men;  but 
the  laborers  are,  I  should  say,  for  the  most  part,  of  quite  a  dif- 
ferent character- 

478.  Are  these  employes  permitted  to  mingle  freely  with  the 
pi-isonere  ?  They  are,  but  are  forbidden  by  the  rules  from  talking 
with  them  on  general  subjects. 

479.  Is  this  rule  observed  ?     No;  it  is  constantly  violated. 

480.  Do  contractors  or  their  employes  ever  use  profane  or 
abusive  language  to  convicts  ?     They  do  in  some  instances. 

481.  Do  they  ever  (Some  into  the  prison  preciucts  under  the 
influence  of  liquor  ?  I  have  known  instances  in  which  the 
employes  have  done  so. 

482.  What  effect  has  the  introduction  of  so  many  persons  from 
outside  upon  the  discipline  of  the  prison  ?  It  is  bad  every  way. 
I  should  say  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  insubordination 
and  punishment  in  the  prison  arises  from  just  this  cause.  Com- 
plaints to  the  keepers  and  threats  to  the*  convicts,  on  the  part  of 
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contractors  and  foremen,  are  the  cause  of  nearly  all  the  irritation 
and  ill  feeling  engendered  among  the  pricjoners. 

483.  Are  contraband  articles  ever  introduced  into  the  prison  by 
these  outside  parties?  They  are;  such  as  whisky,  tobacco,  pro- 
visions of  various  kinds,  &c.  Some  of  these  are  largely  intro- 
duced, and  also  no  small  amount  of  yellow  covered  literature. 
These  articles  are,  I  think,  usually  sold  at  an  advance  of  not  less 
than  400  per  cent  on  what  the  same  could  be  obtained  for  outside. 

484.  As  far  as  you  know  and  believe,  is  bribery,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, ever  employed  on  keepers  to  induce  them  to  wield  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  prison,  or  to  perform  other  acts  in  the  interest  of 
the  contractors  ?  Yes,  that  is  so.  For  instance,  where  the  State 
receives  fifty  cents  per  day  for  a  convict's  labor,  and  his  labor  is 
worth  one  dollar  to  the  contractor,  if  he  does  a  half  day's  work 
over  his  assigned  task,  earning  for  the  contractor  a  dollar  and  a 
half,  and  receiving  for  himself  twenty-five  cents  for  his  extra 
work,  the  difierence  between  seventy-five  cents  and  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cehts,  will  be  divided  equally  between  the  contractor  and 
the  keeper.  A  keeper  has  stated  to  me  that  he  received  more 
from  the  contractors  than  he  did  from  the  State  in  the  shape  of 
salary.  Keepers  also  very  often  receive  favors  fi'om  contractors 
in  the  form  of  presents,  loans  of  money,  Ac,  &c. 

485.  What  do  you  say  of  the  power  of  contractors  in  our  pri- 
sons ?  The  power  of  contractors  is  predominating ;  it  destroys 
the  independence  of  the  keepers,  and  is  a  constant  source  of  irri- 
tation among  the  convicts. 

486.  Do  contractors  and  their  agents  ever  interfere  with  the 
discipline,  by  attempting  either  to  get  men  punished  unjustly,  or 
by  interceding  to  get  them  oft'  from  just  punishment,  that  they 
may  not  be  interrupted  in  their  work?  Yes,  both  these  things 
often  happen.  A  foreman  once  reported  a  man  to  me  for  punish- 
ment, and  on  my  hesitating  to  comply,  he  said  that  he  never 
reported  a  man  for  punishment  to  the  former  keeper  of  the  shop 
without  his  being  punished.  I  do  not  remember  whether  the  man 
deserved  punishment  or  not,  but  in  consequence  of  this  imperti- 
nence of  the  foreman,  I  refused  to  accede  to  his  wish. 

487.  Is  the  interest  of  the  conti'actoi'S,  in  your  opinion,  consist- 
ent with  or  antagonistic  to  the  interest  of  the  prison  as  a  penal 
and  reformatory  institution  ?  I  should  say  unhedtatingly  that  the 
two  interests  are  directly  opposed  to  each  other,  and  I  think  that 
no  man  who  has  had  opportunity  of  observing  could  hold  any 
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other  view.  The  system  of  letting  the  labor  of  the  convicts  on 
contract  is  antagonistic  to  the  industrial  interests  of  the  prison, 
because  it  puts  the  profits  of  their  labor  into  the  pocket  of  the 
contractor  instead  of  the  treasury  of  the  State.  It  is  antagonistic 
to  the  moral,  religious  and  educational  interests  of  the  prisoners, 
because  it  claims  and  uses  their  whole  time,  except  when  they  are 
locked  in  their  cells  and  Sabbath  days.  It  tends  also  to  make 
them  sordid  and  grovelling  in  their  feelings,  by  causing  them^ 
from  what  they  observe  around  them,  to  think  that  making  money 
is  the  great  business  and  object  of  life. 

488.  Is  it  your  opinion,  in  view  of  all  you  have  stated,  that  the 
contract  system  ought  to  be  retained  in  our  prisons  or  abolished  7 
Abolished  beyond  all  doubt. 

489.  What  is  over-work?  It  is  a  certain  amount  of  labor  done 
by  the  convict  beyond  his  required  task,  for  which  he  receives 
some  remuneration. 

490.  Does  over- work  exist  in  Auburn  prison?  It  does,  or  at 
least  did  when  I  was  there. 

491.  With  whom  does  the  regulation  of  over-work  rest?  With 
the  contractors  mainly.  A  contractor  can  allow  over-work  or  not, 
at  his  discretion.  In  case  he  allows  it,  it  rests  with  him  also  to  say 
how  many  and  who  of  the  men  in  his  employ  shall  be  permitted 
to  do  it 

492.  Do  all  contractors  allow  over-work  to  be  done  in  their 
shops,  or  are  there  some  who  decline  to  do  so  ?  Some  do  not 
permit  it,  in  which  case  they  require  their  men  to  work  from  bell 
to  bell.  Those  who  do  allow  it,  permit  only  certain  men  to 
do  it. 

493.  Is  not  this  a  new  source  of  irritation  and  discontent,  and 
so  a  disturbing  element  in  the  discipline  ?  It  is  so  to  a  very  great 
extent.  Contractors  will  sometimes  prohibit  men  from  doing 
over-work  as  a  means  of  punishing  them.  They  thus  assume  to 
exercise,  and' do,  in  fact,  exercise  discipline  within  the  prison. 

494.  On  what  principle  is  the  pay  for  over-work  fixed,  and  who 
fixes  it  ?  The  contractors  fix  it,  and  the  rule  in  Auburn  prison,  as 
far  as  I  know,  is  to  make  an  allowance  for  it  the  same,  pro  rata^ 
as  that  paid  to  the  State. 

495.  Is  there  any  rule  as  to  whom  the  money  earned  by  over- 
work shall  be  paid  to,  and  if  so  what  is  it  ?  There  is  a  rule 
requiring  it  to  be  paid  to  the  keeper  or  clerk  ;  but  the  rule  is  con- 
stantly evaded,  and  the  money  paid  directly  to  the  convict,  with 
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which  he  often  buys  the  contraband  articles  referred  to  in  a  former 
answer. 

496.  Are  not  the  discriminations  to  which  you  have  referred,  a 
source  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  convicts  ?  They  are,  and  in 
various  ways.  For  instance:  the  men  in  a  shop  where  over-work 
is  not  allowed,  hear  that  in  a  certain  .other  shop  it  is  permitted ; 
they  instantly  become  uneasy,  and  begin  to  invent  various  devices 
to  get  themselves  transferred.  Again,  in  a  shop  where  over. work 
is  permitted,  a  man  who  has  not  the  ability  to  do  jnore  than  his 
required  tJisk,  works  honestly  and  faithfully  all  day ;  while  he 
gets  nothing  for  his  fidelity,  he  sees  a  comrade  earning  ten,  twenty 
or  thirty  cents  a  day  ;  the  effect  is  to  sour  his  mind  and  make  him 
sullen  and  morose.  This  state  of  mind  naturally  leads  men  to 
commit  acts  that  bring  down  punishment  upon  them,  and  so  the 
discipline  is  disturbed,  and  its  severity  needlessly  increased. 

497.  Are  convicts  who  work  on  State  account,  ever  allowed  to 
do  over  work  ?    They  are  not. 

498.  Are  any  other  privileges  granted  them  in  lieu  of  it  ?  I 
don't  know  of  any. 

499.  Is  this  productive  of  any  evil  effects  ?  It  engenders  dis- 
content, and  makes  them  unwilling  to  work  for  State  account,  and 
anxious  to  get  upon  contracts. 

500.  What  proportion  of  convicts  on  contract  do  over  work  ? 
I  cannot  answer  exactly,  but  judge  that  not  more  than  one-fifth  doit 

501.  At  what  time  in  the  day  do  those  that  have  tasks  assigned 
them  usually  complete  the  same  ?     From  one  to  four  p.  m. 

502.  As  at  present  managed,  do  you  think  the  system  of  over- 
work is  beneficial  or  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  convicts? 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  it  is  injurioua 

503.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  is  better  to  assign  tasks  or  to 
require  the  convicts  to  work  from  bell  to  bell,  and  in  lieu  of  over 
work  have  a  portion  of  their  earnings  set  aside  to  their  use  as  an 
encouragement  to  good  conduct  and  industry  ?  I  think  it  would 
be  better  to  require  them  to  work  all  day,  and  hold  out  various 
inducements  to  obedience  and  cheerful  industry,  among  which 
might  be  gratuities  in  money. 

504.  What  have  you  observed  to  be  the  influence  of  the  com- 
mutation law  on  convicts  ?  Decidedly  favorable,  as  far  as  I  had 
opportunity  of  observing  before  leaving  the  prison. 

505.  What  proportion  of  the  convicts  earn  commutation  ?  I 
should  think  as  many  as  seven-eights. 
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506.  Is  time  once  earned  often  forfeited  ?     Not  often. 

507.  In  your  opinion,  would  it  be  well  to  make  greater  use  than 
is  now  done,  of  the  principle  of  rewards  in  the  administration  and 
discipline  of  our  prisons  ?  I  would  rely  more  upon  rewards  than 
punishments,  as  a  means  of  discipline  and  reformation. 

508.  What  system  of  rewards  would  you  recommend  ?  I 
would,  in  the  first  place,  allow  convicts  to  earn  a  diminution  of 
sentence,  as  at  present ;  secondly,  I  would  establish  a  classification 
in  the  prison,  according  to  merit,  allowing  various  privileges  as  to 
food,  clothing,  lodgings,  &c. ;  and  thii-dly  certain  gratuities  in 
money  to  be  paid  on  their  discharge  :  but  I  would  not  attach  so 
much  importance  to  this  last,  nor  make  it  so  prominent  as  the 
others. 

509.  What  proportion  of  convicts  never  learned  a  trade  before 
their  imprisonment?    Not  more  I  should  think,  than  one-fourth. 

510.  Do  you  think  that  convicts  should  be  taught  a  trade  while 
in 'prison  ?  My  opinion  is  that  at  least  all  young  men  should  be 
taught  a  complete  trade  during  their  incarceration. 

511.  Do  you  think  that  this  is  of  suflScient  importance  to  war- 
rant and  require  that  the  arrangement  of  the  industries  of  the 
prison  should  be  made  with  a  distinct  reference  to  that  end?     I  do. 

MoNBOE  County  Penitentiary,  Rochester,  / 
Monroe  Co.,  New  York,  Avg.  30,  1866.     \ 

Levi  S.  Fulton  vkis  sworn  and  examined : 

512.  Where  do  you  reside  ?     In  Brighton,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

513.  What  is  your  present  business  ?  I  am  superintendent  of 
the  Monroe  Co.  penitentiary. 

514.  How  long  have  you  held  this  position?  It  will  be  five 
years  next  October. 

515.  How  many  persons  preceded  you  in  this  oflSce?  Only 
one;  Mr.  Brock  way,  now  of  the  Detroit  House  of  Correction. 

516.  When  was  this  institution  opened  for  the  reception  of 
inmates  ?     It  went  into  operation  in  1854. 

517.  For  how  long  a  period  are  superintendents  chosen?  For 
three  years. 

518.  By  what  power  are  they  appointed?  By  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  Monroe  county,  composed,  I  think,  of  33  members. 

519.  Is  this  board  a  political  body  ?     It  is. 

520.  Have  political  considerations  heretofore  controlled  the 
appointments  to  this  qffice  ?    They  have  not.     Politics  has  had 
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nothing  to  do  with  them  whatever.  My  predecessor,  who  waa  of 
different  politics  from  a  majority  of  the  board,  was  three  times 
appointed  to  the  oflSce,  and  would  no  doubt  have  continued  in 
office  to  this  day,  if  he  had  not  voluntarily  retired.  I  have  been 
twice  appointed,  though  differing  from  the  board  in  my  political 
views.  Efforts  have  often  been  made  to  induce  the  board  to 
appoint  a  superintendent  on  political  grounds,  but  they  have 
steadfastly  resisted  such  influences. 

521.  Is  there  any  authority  which  comes  in  between  the  super- 
visors and  the  prison  officers  ?  There  is  a  board  of  four  inspec- 
tors, one  from  each  Assembly  district  and  one  at  large,  who  are 
appointed  by  the  supervisors,  one  every  year,  and  holding  their 
office  four  years. 

522.  What  are  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  inspectors  ?  They 
must  visit  the  penitentiary  jointly  four  times  a  year,  and  each  one 
monthly,  and  supervise  its  financial  and  general  affairs.  They 
appoint  the  chaplain  and  physician.  They  report  annually  to 
the  board  of  supervisors. 

523.  With  whom  is  the  appointment  of  the  subordinate  officers 
lodged?  With  the  superintendent,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
inspectors.  Practically  the  superintendent  is  the  appointing 
power,  as  his  nominations  are  uniformly  confirmed. 

524.  Are  these  officers  appointed  for  any  specific  period  ?  They 
are  not,  but  are  continued  in  office  as  long  as  they  discharge  their 
duties  faithfully. 

525.  Do  partisan  politics  have  anything  to  do  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  under  officers  ?  Not  the  least;  I  never  ask  an  appli- 
cant what  his  politics  are,  and  I  know  nothing,  officially,  as  to 
how  any  one  votes. 

526.  Do  the  subordinate  officers  discharge  their  duties  to  your 
satisfaction?  Generally  they  do;  when  they  fail,  they  are  promptly 
dismissed. 

527.  Party  politics,  then,  forms  no  element  in  the  government 
and  administration  of  the  prison  ?     None  whatever. 

.  528.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  of  makii^ 
politics  the  controlling  power  here  ?  I  think  the  prison  would 
run  down,  the  disciplin,e  go  to  pieces  and  the  finances  fall  into  dis- 
order and  ruin;  and,  in  general,  I  think  it  would  be  disastrous  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  institution. 

529.  Have  you  any  prisoners  confined  here  for  State  prison 
offences  ?    Yes;  such  males  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21,  in  the 
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?th  judicial  district,  as  the  courts  may,  in  their  discretion,  send 
here;  and  all  females  in  the  same  district,  not  convicted  of  mur- 
der, manslaughter  or  arson. 

530.  How  many  of  this  class  of  prisoners  have  you?  Ten 
males  and  four  females. 

531.  Of  the  other  prisoners,  how  do  the  sentences  generally 
run  in  point  of  length?  A  moderate  number  are  sentenced  for  less 
than  60  days,  about  three-fourths  from  60  to  90  days,  and  the 
remainder  for  periods  exceeding  90  days. 

532.  Do  you  have  many  of  that  class  of  prisoners  known  as 
**  revolvers,"  who  are  constantly  coming  back  after  their  dis- 
charge ?  Yes,  a  considerable  number — those  sent  up  for  drunk- 
enness and  disorderly  conduct. 

533.  Is  there  much  chance  for  reformation  in  the  case  of  short* 
term  prisoners  ?  I  donH  think  there  is.  Occasionally  a  short- 
term  prisoner  is  reformed;  but,  as  a  general  thing,  reformatory 
influences  have  little  opportunity  to  take  effect  on  those  sent  up 
here  for  brief  periods. 

534.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  giving  longer 
sentences  to  those  who,  by  continually  repeating  offences  of  a 
minor  grade,  evince  a  proclivity  to  crime?  I  should  favor  giving 
to  such  persons  longer  sentences;  I  think  that  reformation  would 
be  far  more  likely  to  result  from  their  imprisonment. 

535.  Do  you  consider  reformation  the  leading  object  of  prison 
discipline?     I  do. 

536.  Is  it  your  opinion  that,  under  a  judicious  system  of  treat- 
ment in  prison,  and  with  the  use  of  proper  reformatory  agencies, 
supposing  the  sentences  to  be  of  suflScient  length,  the  greater  part 
of  the  inmates  of  our  prisons  could  be  reformed?  I  think  that  the 
majority  of  that  class  of  prisoners  we  are  in  the  habit  of  receiv- 
ing— I  mean  those  who  are  comparatively  young  in  crime — under 
an  effective  prison  discipline  and  proper  co-operation  on  -the  part 
of  the  public,  might  be  reformed. 

537.  Do  you  find  an  unwillingness  on  the  pai't  of  the  com- 
munity to  employ  persons  who  have  been  in  the  penitentiary?  I 
do,  a  decided  unwillingness;  and  even  where  persons  give  em- 
ployment to  our  discharged  prisoners,  they  do  not  treat  them  as 
they  do  other  employees. 

538.  On  what  principle  is  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  conducted? 
Partly  on  the  contract  system,  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
county;  about  two-thirds  of  it  on  the  first  of  these  principles. 
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539.  On  what  terms  is  the  labor  let?  Those  who  are  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  are  hired  out  at  40  cents 
per  day,  the  contractors  furnishing  their  own  instructors,  paying 
the  salaries  of  overseers,  and  supplying  stoves  and  fuel  for  the 
shops,  and  the  county  furnishing  shop  room  and  boarding  the 
overseers.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  females  engaged 
on  contract  work,  seating  chairs  with  flag  and  cane,  for  which 
they  are  paid  by  the  piece,  and  earn  from  25  to  30  cents  a  day. 

540.  How  many  are  employed  on  account  of  the  county,  at  what 
kinds  of  work,  and  with  what  pecuniary  results?  There  are  men 
employed  in  making  baiTels;  they  have  earned  60|  cents  per  man 
a  day;  their  earnings  this  year  will  be  somewhat  less  than  that; 
possibly  not  much,  if  any,  over  40  cents  a  day;  but  the  men  em- 
ployed in  the  cooper  shop  are  much  inferior,  physically,  to  those 
employed  in  the  shoe  shop;  they  are  men  that  cannot  be  let  on  the 
shoe  contract  at  all. 

541.  Have  you  reason  to  think  that  the  contractors  who  employ* 
the  men  at  boot  and  shoe  making  realize  large  profits  from  the 
labor  of  the  convicts?  It  is  my  opinion  that  they  do;  I  think  that 
at  present  they  must  clear  not  less  than  a  dollar  a  day  tor  each 
man. 

542.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  county  would  be  a  gainer, 
pecuniarily,  by  working  all  the  prisoners  on  its  own  account?  I 
do,  certainly;  though  of  course  it  would  require  an  increase  of 
capital  to  do  so. 

543.  With  a  sufficient  amount  of  capital  and  the  labor  skillfully 
applied,  what  revenue  do  you  think  might  be  realized  to  the 
county  with  the  present  number  of  prisoners?  I  should  think 
nearly  or  quite  double  the  present  revenue. 

544.  What  amount  of  capital  do  you  think  would  be  required 
to  work  the  prisoners  on  account  of  the  county?  I  should  think 
some  $20,000. 

545.  If  the  entire  labor  of  the  prisoners  were  directed  by  the 
prison  authorities,  would  it  not  be  practicable  so  to  arrange  and 
conduct  the  discipline  of  the  prison  as  to  give  greater  prominence 
and  efficiency  to  reformatorj'-  measures  and  agencies?  I  think  it 
would. 

546.  In  what  ways?  First,  by  devoting  some  portion  of  the 
day  to  the  education  of  the  younger  and, more  hopeful  class  of 
convicts;  and  second,  by  making  it  a. more  direct  object  to  impart 
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the  complete  knowledge  of  a  trade  to  those  who  had  never  learned 
one  before. 

547.  Do  you  think  it  an  object  of  importance  to  impart  such 
knowledge  to  prisoners?     I  do. 

548.  Why  do  you  think  it  important?  Not  more  than  one  in 
ten,  on  the  average,  I  think,  ever  learned  a  trade  before  their  in- 
carceration; and  I  consider  this  want  of  a  trade  a  great  occasion  of 
their  being  led  into  the  commission  of  crime.  If  they  learn  a  trade 
while  in  prison,  it  is  a  great  safeguard  against  falling  again  when 
they  get  out.  I  am  led  to  this  belief  by  what  I  have  myself  seen 
in  the  case  of  our  own  prisoners,  many  of  whom,  in  consequence 
of  what  they  learned  of  shoe-making  during  their  imprisonment, 
have  been  able  to  obtain  lucrative  employment  at  that  business  on 
their  liberation. 

549.  Would  you,  then,  think  it  best,  on  the  whole  to  abandon 
the  contract  system  and  have  the  officers  direct  the  prison  labor 

•on  behalf  of  the  county  ?  As  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  it 
would  be  for  my  own  ease  and  comfort  to  have  things  go  on,  in 
this  respect,  as  at  present;  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  change 
of  the  system  in  the  direction  indicated  would  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  county  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  and  to  the  advantage 
of  the  prisoners  morally  and  intellectually. 

650.  Is  over-work  allowed  in  your  prison  ?     It  is  not. 

551.  What  would  you  say  to  having  it  introduced?  I  would 
not  on  any  account  be  willing  to  have  it  introduced. 

552.  Why  not?  I  think  it  would  have  a  very  injurious  effect 
both  upon  the  discipline  of  the  prison  and  the  health  of  the 
prisoners. 

Auburn  Prison,  August  31,  1866. 
Eli  Gallup  was  sworn  and  examined: 

553.  Where  do  you  reside  ?     In  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

554.  What  is  your  business  ?     I  am  a  carpenter  and  joiner. 

555.  Have  you  ever  been  connected  with  this  prison  ?     I  have. 

556.  In  what  capacity  and  how  long?  I  was  keeper,  at  differ- 
ent times,  some  five  or  six  years.  My  last  term  expired  in  Jan- 
uary, 1865.     I  was  principal  keeper  during  the  year  1864. 

557.  Have  you  been  familiar  with  the  prison  and  its  affairs  ?  I 
have,  during  the  most  of  my  life;  I  knew  the  prison  as  long  ago 
as  the  time  of  Elam  Lynds. 

[Assem.  No.  38.]  29 
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558.  What  influence,  under  our  present  constitution,  does  party 
politics  have  on  the  government  of  this  and  other  State  prisons  ? 
Party  politics  is  the  controlling  power. 

559.  Do  you  think  that  this  fact  is  favorable  or  unfavorable  to 
the  interests  and  discipline  of  the  prisons  ?  I  think  it  decidedly 
unfavorable.  I  don't  think  the  prisons  are  as  well  managed  now 
as  under  the  old  system,  when  each  one  was  governed  by  a  local 
board  appointed  by  the  governor. 

560.  When  the  political  character  of  the  board  of  inspectors  is 
changed,  what  usually  happens?  There  is  generally  a  clean 
sweep  in  the  oflices;  the  old  officers  are  turned  out,  and  new  ones 
appointed  as  fast  as  it  is  safe  to  do  so.  This  is  done  usually  in 
three  or  four  months;  not  to  exceed  three  months,  as  a  general 
thins:. 

561.  How  does  this  aflect  the  discipline  of  the  prison  ?  I  think 
it  has  a  very  unfavorable  influence  upon  the  convicts. 

562.  In  what  respect  ?  There  are  many  very  intelligent,  shrewd* 
men  among  the  pri3oner8;  and  as  soon  as  a  new  keeper  comes  in, 
they  study  his  character  with  much  acuteness  and  discrimination; 
and  if  there  are  any  weak  points  in  him,  they  are  sure  to  discover 
them,  and  they  seek  in  various  ways  to  obtain  an  influence  over 
him,  so  as  to  control  him  to  their  own  advantage. 

563.  Do  they  often  succeed  in  these  eflbrts  ?  They  do,  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  officers  dare  not  do  their  duty. 

564.  In  what  way  do  they  gain  this  influence  ?  By  playing 
upon  the  weaknesses  of  the  keepers,  by  making  presents  to  them 
xxf  articles  which  are  stolen  from  the  contractors  or  the  prison,  by 
trafficking  with  them,  and  in  a  variety  of  other  ways. 

565.  Is  there  a  good  deal  of  trafficing  between  keepers  and 
prisoners  ?  There  is  a  great  deal  of  it;  at  least,  there  has  been, 
when  I  have  been  connected  with  the  prison. 

566.  Where  do  the  convicts  get  money  for  this  ?  I  think  they 
get  it  through  the  contract  system,  and  by  over-work  being 
allowed. 

567.  On  what  grounds  are  appointments  to  office  made  in  our 
prisons  ?  On  political  grounds  solely;  qualification  has  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

568.  What  sort  of  men  do  these  political  appointments  intro- 
duce into  the  prisons  as  officers  ?  A  very  inferior  class — ^many  of 
them  of  a  low  grade  of  morals,  lower  indeed  than  that  of  the  con- 
victs; men  utterly  incompetent  to  discharge  the  duties  required  of 
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tiiem.  During  the  year  I  served  fis  principal  keeper,  I  had  occa- 
sion frequently  to  complain  to  the  inspectors  that  proper  discipline 
could  not  be  maintained  in  the  prison  through  such  keepers  as 
they  placed  there. 

569.  What  rate  of  compensation  was  paid  for  convict  labor 
when  you  were  connected  with  the  prison  ?  About  fifty-five  cents 
a  day,  on  an  average. 

570.  How  did  this  compare  with  the  rates  paid  for  the  same 
kinds  of  labor  outside  of  the  prison  ?  It  was  about  one-third  of 
the  wages  paid  outside  to  laboring  men. 

571.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  contractors  have  generally  made 
large  profits  out  of  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  ?  Some  have,  and 
some  have  not. 

572.  Might  not  a  competent  business  man  at  the  head  of  the 
prison,  hol#mg  his  position  permanently,  in  your  opinion,  manage 
the  industries  of  the  prison,  as  well  as  its  government,  so  as  to 
secure  these  profits  to  the  State,  rather  than  to  contractors?  I 
think  be  could. 

573.  Have  you  known  of  contractors  at  Auburn  failing  in  busi- 
ness, and  if  so,  what,  in  your  opinion,  have  been  the  causes  of 
such  failure  ?    I  do  not  recollect  of  any  failures. 

574.  When  money  is  lost  by  contractors,  if  it  ever  is,  is  it  their 
habit  to  suspend  payment^  and  apply  to  the  legislature  for  relief, 
and  have  they  generally  succeeded  in  such  applications  ?  I  have 
known  such  instances. 

575.  In  suits  in  which  contractors  have  been  parties,  has  not 
the  State  always  been  unsuccessful  ?  Always,  as  far  as  my  know- 
ledge goes. 

576.  To  what  extent,  and  in  what  capacities  do  contractors 
introduce  citizens  into  the  prison  to  mingle  among  the  prisoners  ? 
They  introduce  foremen  and  helpers  to  a  large  extent. 

577.  What  is  generally  the  character  of  these  outsiders?  In 
my  last  experience,  some  good  and  some  not  good. 

578.  Do  they  ever  serve  as  a  medium  of  communication  between* 
the  prisoners  and  the  outside  world  ?    They  often  do. 

57d.  Do  they  ever  introduce  contraband  articles  into  the  prison, 
and  if  so,  what  ?  They  carry  prisoners'  letters  in  and  out,  and 
all  other  things. 

580.  Do  they  use  these  articles  to  traffic  with  the  prisoners,  and 
if  yes,  at  what  prices  do  they  sell  them  ?  They  do;  but  I  could 
not  say  at  what  prices  they  sell  them. 
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581.  Do  contractors  and  their  agents  ever  use  profane  or  abusive 
language  to  the  convicts  ?     I  have  known  them  to  do  so. 

582.  Do  they  ever  enter  the  prison  precincts  under  the  influence 
of  liquor  ?    I  cannot  say  as  to  that. 

583.  How  does  the  presence  of  these  persons  in  the  prison  affect 
the  discipline  ?    It  has  a  bad  effect. 

584.  Do  contractors  and  their  agents  ever  use  bribery,  direct  or 
indirect,  on  keepers  to  induce  them  to  wield  the  discipline  of  the 
prison  to  their  advantage,  or  in  any  way  to  promote  their  inter- 
ests ?    I  cannot  say. 

585.  Are  contractors  a  power  in  the  prison  ?    They  are. 

586.  In  what  way  do  they  make  their  power  felt  ?  In  different 
ways;  in  appointments  and  dismissals,  and  in  obtaining  privileges 
to  which  they  are  not  entitled. 

587.  Is  the  interest  of  the  contractors  consistenl  with,  or 
opposed,  to  the  interest  of  the  prison  as  a  penal  and  reformatory 
institution  ?  The  contractors  work  for  their  own  interest,  not  for 
the  reformation  of  the  prisoners. 

588.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  contract  system  should  be  abol- 
ished in  our  prisons  ?    It  is. 

589.  Was  over-work  allowed  when  you  were  connected  with 
Auburn  prison  ?     It  was  allowed. 

590.  With  whom  did  the  regulation  of  over- work  rest — ^the 
prison  authorities  or  the  contractors  ?     With  the  contractors. 

591.  By  whom  was  the  price  paid  for  over-work  fixed  ?  By 
contractors  and  convicts. 

592.  To  whom  was  the  money  earned  by  over- work  paid  ?  The 
rule  was,  that  it  should  be  paid  to  the  agent,  but  this  was  not 
complied  with  in  all  cases. 

593.  Was  there  any  security  that  the  moneys  so  earned  would 
be  actually  paid  to  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  due  ?  Always, 
when  known  to  the  officers. 

594.  Have  you  ever  known  of  complaints  by  convicts,  that  they 
have  been  defrauded  of  their  just  dues?     Not  while  I  was  there.* 

595.  Did  all  the  contractors  allow  their  men  to  do  over-work?  No. 

596.  Did  those  who  allowed  over-work  permit  all  their  mento 
do  it?     They  did  not. 

597.  What  effect  did  the  denial  of  over-work  have  upon  those 
convicts  to  whom  it  was  refused?  A  bad  effect;  by  allowing  it 
to  the  most  active,  a  larger  day's  work  was  fixed  upon  for  all, 
whereby  some  were  unduly  stimulated  and  others  discouraged. 
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598.  What  proportion  of  convicts  on  contracts  did  over-work? 
A  very  small  proportion. 

599.  At  what  time  in  the  day  did  the  men  usually  get  through 
their  tasks?  Some  finished  them  by  noon;  others  at  two,  three 
and  four  o'clock. 

600.  Is  it  better,  in  your  opinion,  that  convicts  should  have 
tasks  assigned  them,  or  that  they  should  work  from  bell  to  bell? 
In  the  hands  of  competent  officers,  it  is  better  to  work  from  bell 
to  bell. '  It  gave  less  trouble  when  such  was  the  practice. 

601.  Do  you  think  that  prisoners  ever  injure  their  health  by 
over-work?     I  think  they  do. 

602.  Do  convicts  spend  a  considerable  portion  of  their  earnings 
by  over-work  on  small  lawyers,  to  get  them  to  exert  their  powers 
in  seeking  pardons  for  them?    They  do. 

603.  On  the  whole,  is  over-work,  in  your  opinion,  favorable  or 
unfavorable  to  the  best  interests  of  the  prison  and  the  prisoners? 
I  think  it  is  unfavorable. 

604.  How  far  is  the  rule  of  silence  enforced  in  the  Auburn 
prison?     Not  to  a  very  large  extent. 

State  Prison  at  Auburn,  September  1,  1866. 
John  S.  Lanehabt  was  sworn  and  examined: 

605.  Where  do  you  reside?     In  Auburn,  New  York. 

606.  What  is  your  business?     I  am  county  clerk. 

607.  Have  you  been  connected  with  the  Auburn  State  prison? 
I  was  clerk  in  the  Auburn  prison  from  May  1,  1859,  to  July  1, 
1863. 

608.  How  much  influence  has  party  politics  in  this  and  the 
other  State  prisons  of  New  York?  It  has  a  controlling  influ- 
ence in  the  appointment  of  officers. 

609.  What  usually  takes  place  whenever  the  political  character 
of  the  boai-d  of  inspectors  is  changed?  It  is  usual  for  the  suc- 
cessful party  to  remove  all  the  officers  (or  nearly  so)  of  the  op- 
posite party,  and  to  fill  their  places  with  new  men  of  their  own 
political  creed. 

610.  Is  fitness  looked  to  in  making  these  appointments,  or 
party  services?  I  think  the  aim  of  inspectors  is,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, to  secure  good  men;  but  officers  are  appointed  on  party 
recommendations. 

611.  What  system  of  appointments  would  you  prefer  to  the  one 
at  present  in  vogue?    I  would  have  a  prison  bureau  established 
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at  Albany  and  a  superintendent  appointed,  who  should  have  a 
general  oversight  of  all  the  prisons,  and  whose  whole  time  should 
be  devoted  'to  that  work.  I  would  have  the  warden,  clerk,  chap- 
lain and  physician  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Senate,  to  hold 
their  office  during  good  behaviour.  The  warden  should  be  held 
strictly  responsible  for  the  financial  management  and  for  the 
police  of  the  prison,  and  to  this  end  he  should  have  the  power  of 
appointing  all  his  subordinate  officers,  who  should  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behaviour. 

612.  Did  the  system  of  over-work  exist  in  the  prison  during 
your  connection  with  it?    It  did. 

613.  From  your  observation  of  its  operation,  would  you  be  in 
favor  of  the  system?    I  would  not;  I  should  be  opposed  to  it. 

614.  On  what  grounds  do  you  base  your  opposition?  First,  I 
consider  it  detrimental  to  the  discipline  of  the  prison;  secondly, 
I  think  it  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  prisoners;  and,  thirdly,  it 
tends  to  produce  dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of  the  convicts. 

615.  About  what  proportion  of  the  prisoners  on  contract  do  you 
think  were  allowed  to  do  over-work?    Not  more  than  one-fourth. 

Charles  E.  Van  Anden,  M.  D.,  was  sworn  and  examined: 

616.  Where  do  you  reside  ?    In  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

617.  What  is  your  present  occupation?  I  am  superintendent 
of  the  State  Asylum  for  Insane  Convicts. 

618.  Have  you  ever  been  connected  with  the  Auburn  State  pri- 
son? I  was  physician  of  the  Auburn  prison  for  a  period  extend- 
ing a  little  over  four  years,  dating  back  as  far  as  the  spring  of 
1855. 

619.  Have  you  been  familiar  with  the  prison  since  your  term 
of  office  expired  ?    I  have,  in  a  general  way. 

620.  Have  you  observed  the  effect  of  making  party  politics  a 
prominent  element  in  the  management  of  our  prisons  ?  I  could 
not  fail  to  observe  it. 

621.  Is  it,  in  your  opinion,  fevorable  or  unfavorable  to  the  bc$t 
interests  of  the  prison  ?  I  should  say  it  is,  without  doubt,  imfav- 
orable. 

622.  When  the  political  character  of  the  board  of  inspectors  is 
changed,  what  usually  takes  place  with  regard  to  appointments 
and  removals  ?  When  there  is  a  fiill  board  of  the  same  political 
creed,  they  have  usually  placed  the  government  of  the  prison 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  their  own  political  friends. 

623.  On  what  grounds  are  appointments  to  office  in  the  pdsHi 
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mainly  made  ?    I  think  mainly  on  political  grounds.     Men  have 
been  often  appointed  to  office  whom  the  Inspectors  had  never  seen. 

624.  Does  not  this  system  of  appointing  men  to  office  on  politic 
cal  grounds  tend  to  introduce,  and  does  it  not,  in  point  of  fact, 
introduce,  into  the  prison,  as  officers,  men  of  inferior  qualifications  ? 
I  think  in  very  many  cases  it  does  so. 

625.  If  fitness  alone  were  regarded,  would  not  a  class  of  men  be 
obtained  far  superior  to  the  generality  of  those  now  in  office? 
There  would,  undoubtedly. 

626.  Was  over-work  done  in  the  prison  during  your  connection 
with  it  ?    It  was. 

627.  From  what  you  have  seen  of  its  effects,  would  you  be  fav* 
orable  to  such  a  practice  ?  I  should  not  be  favorable  to  the  sys- 
tem of  over-work,  as  I  have  known  it  in  prison. 

628.  What  evils  do  you  think,  judging  from  your  own  observa- 
tion, are  connected  with  it  ?  It  often  stimulates  the  men  to  exces- 
sive toil,  so  that  in  many  cases  their  health  is  injured.  Again,  it 
tends  to  discourage  and  dishearten  those  who  are  not  able  to  do 
more  than  an  ordinary  day's  work.  In  the  third  place,  its  tend- 
ency is  to  produce  duplicity  and  imposition  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
victs. For  instance,  a  convict  may  pretend  that  he  is  not  able  to 
do  a  full  day's  work,  in  order  to  be  rated  as  a  half  pay  man,  and 
then  having  succeeded  in  his  deception,  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  officer,  he  does  over-work  for  the  contractor,  thus  fraudulently, 
and  to  the  injury  of  the  State,  making  money  for  himself. 

Albany  PENiTBNTiAEr,  Avguat  7,  1866. 
Amos  Pelsbury  vma  swo7*n  and  examined : 

629.  Where  do  you  reside  ?    In  Albany,  N.  Y. 

630.  What  is  your  business?  1  am  superintendent  of  the 
Albany  penitentiary. 

631.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  ?  I  have  held  it 
during  the  entire  existence  of  the  institution,  with  the  exception 
of  a  short  period,  when  I  was  superintendent  of  Ward's  Island,  in 
New  Toit  city,  during  which  time  my  son  was  superintendent 
here,  and  I  still  kept  up  a  general  oversight.  The  building  here 
was  commenced  in  1845,  under  my  superintendance  as  agent  of 
the  building  committee,  and  a  few  prisoners  were  received  the 
following  year;  but  the  institution  was  not  regularly  organized  as 
a  penitentiary  till  1848. 

632.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  management 
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of  prisons  in  this  country  ?  Since  1825,  with  two  brief  vacationg, 
each  less  than  a  year.  I  began  with  my  father,  who  was  warden 
of  the  New  Hampshire  State  prison,  first  as  a  watchman  and  after- 
wards as  deputy  warden.  Here  I  continued  two  years,  when  I 
went  to  the  Connecticut  State  prison,  at  Wethersfield,  serving  for 
two  and  a  half  years  as  deputy  warden,  my  father  being  warden, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  time  I  succeeded  him  in  the  warden- 
ship.  I  seiTed  about  fifteen  years  as  warden  (an  interval  of  nine 
months  occurring  during  that  time),  when  I  accepted  an  invitation 
to  my  present  position. 

633.  Has  party  politics  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
control  and  management  of  this  penitentiary?  None  whatever. 
I  declined  from  the  very  first  to  accept  the  position  offered  me, 
unless  politics  should  be  entirely  excluded  from  any  and  all  influ- 
ence over  the  government  of  the  institution. 

634.  Who  constitutes  the  supreme  governing  power  of  the 
penitentiary?  The  mayor  and  recorder  of  the  city  of  Albany, 
and  the /board  of  supervisors  of  Albany  county,  in  joint  meeting. 

635.  Is  there  any  intermediate  authority  between  the  supreme 
power  just  named  and  the  oflicers  of  the  prison?  There  is  a 
board  of  three  inspectors,  who  are  appointed  by  the  mayor, 
recorder  and  supervisors,  one  each  year,  to  serve  for  three  years; 
two  of  whom  must  be  from  the  city,  and  one  from  the  country. 

636.  By  whom  are  the  officers  of  the  prison  appointed?  The 
superintendent  and  inspectors  are  appointed  by  the  joint  board 
before  explained;  the  physician  and  chaplain  by  the  inspectors; 
and  all  the  subordinate  officers  by  the  superintendent,  holding 
their  positions  solely  at  his  pleasure. 

637.  Beyond  what  has  already  been  stated,  what  are  the  func- 
tions of  the  board  of  inspectors?  They  visit,  as  a  board,  the 
penitentiary  every  three  months,  and  examine  and  audit  the 
accounts  of  the  superintendent,  and  look  into  the  general  condL 
tion  and  management  of  the  institution.  Individually  they  visit 
the  prison  at  their  pleasure — sometimes  weekly — sometimes 
monthly — in  general,  I  may  say,  not  as  often  as  I  would  like  to 
have  them. 

638.  For  how  long  a  period  does  the  superintendent  hold  his 
appointment?  For  three  years.  I  have  myself  been  appointed 
seven  times. 

639.  What  has  been  the  political  complexion  of  the  appointing 
board?     The  majority  of  the  appointing  boai'd  has  been  about 
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half  the  time  of  one  political  party,  and  the  other  half  of  the 
other;  but  my  appointment  has  always  been  unanimous.  I  men- 
tion this  fact  to  st|pw  that  partizan  politics,  as  before  stated,  has 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  government  of  the  institution,  and  I 
attribute  the  success  of  the  prison  in  great  measure  to  this  circum- 
stance. I  must  also  state  that  I  have  been  greatly  aided  in  my 
labors  by  the  public  press  of  the-  city,  without  distinction  of  party. 

640.  Are  the  other  officers  of  the  prison  appointed  for  a  term 
of  years,  or  during  good  behavior?  They  are  all  appointed  and 
hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior.  I  never  inquire  into  the 
party  creed  of  any  one  who  applies  for  a  position  in  the  prison, 
and  of  course  I  never  remove  an  officer  on  any  such  ground.  I 
know  nothing  of  politics  in  the  administration  of  the  prison. 
There  are  officers  now  with  me  who  have  served  eight,  ten  and 
twelve  years,  and  I  always  retain  a  good  officer  just  as  long  as  he 
is  willing  to  stay.  Without  being  a  politician,  I  have  my  own 
political  views,  hold  them  firmly,  and  act  upon  them  consq^ntiously , 
in  the  sphere  to  which  they  belong;  but,  as  a  prison  officer,  I 
utterly  ignore  the  whole  thing. 

641.  You  are  considerably  acquainted  with  the  government  and 
management  of  the  State  prisons  of  New  York?  I  am,  and  have 
been  for  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 

642.  How  much  influence  do  you  regard  politics  as  having  in 
their  administration?  I  regard  it  as  the  dominant  and  controlling 
power. 

643.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  effect  of  such  a  state 
of  things  on  the  discipline,  prosperity  and  best  interests  of  these 
institutions?  Baleful  to  the  last  degree.  I  think  that  the  conver- 
sion of  the  State  prisons  into  a  part  of  the  political  machinery  of 
the  State,  as  is  in  effect  done  by  our  present  constitution,  is  det- 
rimental to  their  industrial  and  moral  welfare,  and  that  they  are 
not  as  well  managed,  so  far  as  the  interests  both  of  the  State  and 
the  prisoners  are  concerned,  as  they  were  under  the  old  system, 
when  each  prison  had  its  own  local  board  of  inspectors,  appointed 
by  the  Governor  and  Senate.  My  opinion  on  this  whole  subject 
has  been  fully  expressed  in  a  communication  to  the  Executive  of 
the  State,  Governor  Morgan,  underdate  of  March  13,  1852,  which 
I  herewith  submit  as  my  sworn  statement  of  the  same,  in  the  words 
following,  to  wit:  **  The  discipline  at  Auburn,  in  some  respects, 
is  better  than  at  Sing  Sing,  but  still  it  is  not  so  rigid  nor  so  good 
as  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago.     The  Auburn  prison  ought  to  be 
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the  model  for  the  whole  country.  With  its  extensive  yard,  sor- 
rounded  by  high  stone  walls,  its  costly,  well  arranged  buildings 
for  eveiy  use,  its  admirable  dining  hall,  hospitf^,  chapel  and  work- 
shops, and  with  every  facility  for  easy  and  correct  supervision, 
there  ought  to  be  no  reason  for  defective  discipline;  but  I  do  not 
believe  there  will  ever  be  much  improvement  in  the  management  of 
our  prisons,  while  the  Inspectors  are  elected  (as  they  now  are  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  State),  and  so  long  as  paiiy  politics  con- 
trols and  governs  their  operations.  From  my  own  experience,  and 
from  all  that  I  have  gathered  of  the  experience  of  those  who  have 
made  prison  discipline  and  the  management  of  prisons  and  pris- 
oners the  study  of  their  lives,  I  think  it  may  be  set  down  as  an 
established  truth,  that  politics  and  prisons  are  incompatible  with 
each  other.  Whether  it  regards  pecuniary  results,  or  the  moral 
training  and  reformation  of  the  culprit,  the  bestowment  of  office 
as  a  prison  keeper  or  director,  on  mere  political  or  party  consid- 
erations, ^ill  always  end  in  disappointment  and  unsuccess.  There 
is  an  '  eternal  fitness '  in  all  things,  and  successful  men  in  the 
ordinary  avocations  of  private  life  act  entirely  upon  that  principle. 
Were  they  to  do  otherwise,  they  could  not  succeed  in  their  aims. 
For  the  right  management  of  our  prisons,  both  as  regards  the 
public  and  the  convict,  their  direction  must  be  entru^d  to  those 
who  have  aptitude  and  capacity  for  that  peculiar  position,  inde- 
pendent of  their  political  bearings  or  opnions.  If  prisons  are 
ever  to  become  reformatory  and  self-sustaining,  their  whole  man- 
agement and  dii*ection  must  be  kept  out  of  the  arena  of  politics. 
As  it  now  is,  where  the  office  of  State  prison  Inspector  is  elective, 
and  merged  into  the  general  political  questions  and  machinery  of 
the  day,  the  people  may  once  in  a  great  while  Acgppen  to  shtmUe 
upon  *  the  right  man  for  the  right  place,'  but  it  is  much  like  a 
lottery,  in  which  the  blanks  immeasurably  predominate." 

64t4u  Upon  what  principle  is  the  labor  of  this  prison  conducted? 
Principally  on  contract. 

645.  At  what  rates  of  compensation?  The  rates  vary  according 
to  the  length  of  sentence;  from  twenty-ive  to  fifty  cents  per  day. 

646.  Do  your  prisoners  all  draw  their  per  diem  from  the  firat 
day  they  are  put  upon  work?  They  do,  without  exception,  and 
always  have  with  me,  everywhere, 

647.  What  is  your  opinion,  from  your  experience  and  observa- 
tion, of  the  operation  and  effect  of  the  contract  system?  I  think 
it  depends  in  a  considerable  degree  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
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system  is  administered.  Where  complete  control  is  maintained 
by  the  prison  authorities,  the  contractors  and  all  their  employes 
being  subject  to  rigid  restrictions,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  particu- 
larly unfavorable;  in  such  case,  the  principal  drawback  is  that  the 
head  of  the  prison  cannot  always  act  quite  as  freely  in  placing  the 
men,  as  he  might  and  would  oftentimes  like  to  do,  under  other 
circumstances.  But  unless  the  most  strict  and  absolute  control  is 
maintained  over  the  system,  I  believe  that  its  influence  must  be 
detrimental  to  the  discipline  and  best  interest  of  any  penal  insti- 
tution; and  this  must  be  particularly  the  case,  where  contractors 
obtain  such  influence  as  to  possess  in  effect  the  controling  power 
in  its  management.  Here,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  contractor  has 
ever  interfered,  or  attempted  to  interfere,  with  the  discipline  and 
management  of  the  prison,  or  with  the  appointment  or  removal  of 
the  oflBcers. 

648.  What  means  do  you  tf^e  to  prevent  an  improper  outside 
influence  from  being  exercised  on  the  prison  through  the  em- 
ployda  of  contractors?  I  inquire  as  carefully  into  the  charac- 
ter of  these  persons,  prior  to  their  admission,  as  I  do  into  that  of 
applicants  for  ofBce  in  the  prison;  and  I  allow  none  to  be  intro- 
duced, of  whose  fltness,  in  all  respects,  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied. 

649.  While  you  were  at  the  head  of  the  Connecticut  State  pri- 
son, on  what  principle  was  the  labor  of  convicts  conducted?  A 
portion  of  the  time  I  managed  it  entirely,  purchasing  the  raw 
material  and*  disposing  of  the  manufactured  articles;  and  another 
portion  of  the  time  the  labor  of  a  part  of  the  convicts  (say  about 
one-half)  was  let  to  contractors  at  so  much  per  day. 

650.  Which  system  was  found,  financially,  most  successful?  In 
a  financial  point  of  view,  the  management  of  the  labor  by  myself 
was  most  successful.  During  my  connection  witii  the  prison, 
profits  to  the  amount  of  about  $100,000  were  realized,  over  and 
above  all  expenses,  with  an  average  of  about  two  hundred  pri- 
soners. The  reason  that  prompted  me  to  ii^roduce  the  contract 
system,  in  part,  was  that,  being  freed  from  so  many  business  cares, 
I  might  have  more  time  to  devote  to  the  discipline  of  the  prison 
md  to  the  care  and  improvement  of  the  convicts.  I  always,  how- 
ever, kept  complete  control  of  the  prison,  never  allowing  con- 
traotoFs  to  obtain  anjrthing  like  a  power  of  control,  or  even  so 
much  influence  as  to  be  a  disturbing  element  in  the  discipline. 
My  reason  for  the  introduction  of  the  contract  system  into  this 
prison  is  the  same  as  for  its  adoption  in  the  Wetli«rsfield  prison. 
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I  have  no  doubt  that  more  money  might  be  made  by  muiaging 
the  prison  labor  myself. 

651.  During  your  administration  of  the  Connecticut  State  prison, 
was  over-work,  or  over-stent,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  in  use  in 
that  institution?  Yes,  over-stent  was  introduced  at  the  same  time 
with  the  contract  system;  and  the  design  of  it  was  that  the  men 
might  have  some  little  capital  to  start  with  on  their  discharge. 

652.  Was  it  found  to  work  well  and  produce  good  results 
there?  For  a  time,  the  effect  seemed  to  be  good;  but  in  the  end, 
it  proved  not  only  demoralizing,  but  disastrous  to  the  discipline. 

653.  Will  you  state  how  and  under  what  circumstances  this 
occurred?  I  was  at  one  time  displaced  from  the  wardenship  of 
the  prison  on  party  grounds,  as  I  conceived.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  months — seven  or  eight,  I  think — ^the  discipline  had  run 
down  to  such  a  degree  that  the  convicts  were  on  the  very  verge  of 
open  revolt  and  rebellion.  At  this  point,  I  was  recalled  to  the 
wardenship  of  the  prison.  I  found  the  prison  as  stated  a  moment 
ago;  and  over-stent  had  done  the  business.  The  money  earned 
was  either  paid  to  the  convicts  or  expended  for  them  by  the  offi- 
cers or  contractors,  as  soon  as  it  was  earned,  and  they  bought, 
openly  or  surreptitiously,  whatever  they  liked  with  it.  In  the 
end,  no  work  could  be  got  out  of  them,  except  as  the  price  of 
these  improper  indulgences.  The  convicts  were  literally  **  masters 
of  the  situation.''  Over-stent  was  abolished,  and  months  were 
consumed  before  the  discipline  could  be  brought  back  to  a  normal 
state. 

654.  Upon  the  whole,  how  do  you  regard  the  admission  of 
over-stent  into  the  labor  system  of  a  penal  institution — ^favorably 
or  unfavorably?  From  what  I  have  seen  of  its  effects,  I  certainly 
would  not  favor  it.  Some  good  may  result  from  it  in  isolated 
cases;  but  I  look  upon  it  as  a  system  too  partial  and  too  liable  to 
abuse  to  be  of  real  and  permanent  value.  It  must,  I  think,  in  the 
long  run,  impair  and  demoralize  the  discipline  of  any  prison  into 
which  it  is  admitted. 

655.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  use  of  the  yoke,  or  crucifix, 
and  the  buck,  as  instruments  of  punishment?  I  disapprove  of 
them  entirely.  I  think  them  cruel  and  degrading,  more  so  than 
any  of  the  punishments  for  which  they  have  been  substitued.  I 
never  have  employed  them,  and  never  shall. 

656.  During  your  forty  years'  administration  of  penal  instita- 
tions,  how  many  prisoners  have  you  ever  lost  by  escapes?  Not 
one  from  the  prison  proper;  and  none,  I  think,  in  any  way,  from 
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tile  Weathersfield  prison.  A  few  short-sentence  men  have  escaped 
here,  who  have  been  employed  in  work  on  the  premises  outside 
of  the  prison. 

657.  Have  any  of  your  prisoners,  to  the  best  of  you  knowledge 
and  belief,  ever  been  injured  by  any  punishment  received,  while 
inmates  of  either  of  the  prisons  over  which  you  have  presided  ? 
Never. 

New  York,  Sept.  19,  1866. 
David  L.  Seymour  was  sworn  and  examined : 

658.  Where  do  you  reside  ?     At  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

659.  What  is  your  business  ?  I  am  a  machinist  and  iron 
founder. 

660.  Have  you  ever  had  any  connection  with  our  prisons,  and 
if  so,  what?  I  was  connected  with  the  Sing  Sing  prison  as  its  chief 
oflBcer,  receiving  my  appomtment,  in  1840,  from  Gov.  Seward, 
and  continued  in  service  three  years.  I  was  first  appointed  under 
the  title  of  agent  and  warden,  but  the  two  departments  were  soon 
afterwards  separated,  and  I  served  thenceforward  as  agent,  and 
another  person  as  warden,  an  officer  corresponding  to  the  one  now 
known  as  principal  keeper. 

661.  Who  preceded  you  as  head  of  the  prison  ?    Robert  Wiltse. 

662.  On  your  entrance  into  office,  what  did  you  find  to  have 
been  the  system  of  discipline  previously  pursued,  and  then  in 
vogue  ?  I  found  the  system  then  and  previously  practised  in  the 
Sing  Sing  prison,  one  of  great  sternness  and  severity ;  punish- 
ments were  frequent  and  cruel,  and  were  inflicted  by  under-keep- 
ers  at  their  discretion,  often  in  the  shops  and  in  the  presence  of 
other  prisoners.  The  cat  was  in  constant  use,  and  keepers  did  not 
confine  themselves  to  that,  but  would,  without  hesitation,  if  they 
felt  themselves  insulted,  knock  a  man  down  with  a  club,  hammer, 
or  any  other  weapon  that  came  to  hand.  Prisoners  were  not 
allowed  to  speak  to  officers,  and  the  whole  system  was  cold,  repel- 
lent, and  unsympathetic  to  the  last  degree. 

663.  On  what  principles  did  you  administer  the  government  and 
discipline  of  the  prison  ?  I  looked  upon  the  prisoners  as  grown 
up  children,  who  had  been  neglected  in  their  childhood,  and  had, 
as  a  consequence,  fallen  into  vicious  and  criminal  practices.  I 
adopted  a  system  of  kind,  paternal  treatment.  I  tried  to  convince 
the  prisoners  that  I  was  their  friend  and  counsellor.  I  inquired 
into  the  antecedents  and  studied  the  character  of  each,  and  endeav- 
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ored  to  adapt  my  treatment  of  him  to  bis  individual  di^acteristics 
and  needs.  I  acted  as  a  medium  of  communication  between  prisoneis 
and  their  friends,  and  where  I  found  that  the  influence  of  friend 
was  salutary,  I  sought  to  bring  such  influence  to  bear  upon  them 
as  a  power  for  good  by  visits  and  correspondence.  I  appealed  to 
the  convict's  reason  and  sensibilities.  I  tried  to  convince  him  thai 
there  was  still  hope  for  him  ;  that  he  was  not  utterly  an  outcast ; 
but  that  he  might,  by  his  own  firm  resolve  and  earnest  exertions, 
regain  his  manhood  and  recover  his  position  and  respectability  in 
society.  I  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  prisoners,  from  cell  to 
cell,  every  Sabbath,  and  conversing  with  and  counseling  them.  I 
kept  a  book  and  noted  down  the  results  of  all  these  interviews. 
A  prison  choir  was  formed,  and  singing  introduced  as  a  part  of 
the  public  services  of  the  Sabbath.  One  of  my  first  acts  was  to 
organize  a  Sabbath  school  for  the  convicts,  which  I  did  through 
'  the  aid  of  several  of  the  keepers  and  citizens  from  the  villf^e. 
No  prisoners  were  allowed  to  attend  the  school  but  those  who 
had  earned  the  privilege  by  their  good  conduct  through  the  week. 
There  was  a  great  anxiety  among  the  inmates  to  become  members 
of  the  school,  and  this  anxiety  was  a  wonderful  stimulus  to  correct 
deportment  and  industry.  After  the  school  had  been  in  operation 
for  some  months,  a  Bible  class  was  formed  which  was  taught  in 
the  gallery  of  the  chapel,  and  membership  in  this  was  the 
prize  of  the  very  best  convicts  in  the  prison.  A  place  here  was 
much  prized  and  sought  after.  At  length,  there  occurred  some 
difficulty  in  getting  all  the  teachers  we  needed,  and  I  employed 
several  of  the  convicts— ^tbose  in  whom  I  could  place  confidence — 
in  this  capacity.  This  was  a  still  higher  reward  for  good  conduct 
These  convict  teachers  did  their  work  i^ell,  fully  justifying  my 
trust  in  them.  The  interest  th4y  took  in  their  classes  and  in  pre- 
paring themselves  for  teaching  them,  was  extraordinary.  They 
were  eager  for  bible  dictionaries,  sacred  geographies,  and  other 
suitable  books,  as  helps  in  their  preparation.  I  have  often  thought 
that  in  this  respect,  they  were  models  for  teachers  outside.  In 
one  instance,  a  convict,  who  received  his  pardon  from  the  Gover- 
nor  on  Friday,  begged  the  privilege  of  remaining  in  the  prison 
over  the  following  Sabbath,  that  he  might  once  more  meet  his 
class  in  the  Sabbath  schooL  Nearly  all  these  changes  in  the  disci- 
pline and  management  of  the  institution,  at  first  met  with  much 
opposition,  both  from  the  under  officers  and  citizena  They  were 
regarded  as  extremely  radical,  and  of  more  than  doubtful  expedi* 
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«ncy.  It  waa  feared  that  they  would  break  down  the  discipline 
and  ruin  the  institution.  But  time,  observation  and  experience 
cured  all  this,  and  convinced  the  sceptics  that  reason  and  kind- 
ness are  more  powerful  than  all  the  appliances  of  brute  force.  I 
would  state  further,  that  when  I  entered  upon  my  office,  there 
was  no  library,  and  never  had  been,  in  the  prison.  The  Rev.  John 
Ludkey  was  at  that  time  chaplain.  We  both  felt  the  want  of 
some  such  agency.  I  went  to  Comptroller  Flagg  and  inquired 
whether  he  could  help  me  in  this  matter.  He  replied  that  he 
could  not,  that  there  was  no  authority  for  paying  money  for  such 
a  purpose.  Mr.  Luckey  then  applied  to  Grovernor  Seward,  who 
told  him  to  get  what  books  we  wanted,  and  send  the  bill  to  him. 
About  $300  worth  of  books  were  procurred,  and  Mr.  Seward  paid 
the  bill  out  of  his  own  private  purse. 

664.  What  were  the  results  of  the  new  system  of  discipline 
thus  introduced  ?  The  prisoners  were  more  contented  and  happy; 
they  worked  more  cheerfully  and  better;  punishments  diminished, 
and  indeed,  became  quite  rare;  hope  sprang  up  in  the  minds  of 
the  prisoners;  many  learned  lo  read  and  write;  numbers  were 
morally  reformed,  and  some,  I  think,  became  truly  converted,  as 
they  maintained  a  credible  christian  profession  after  their 
liberation. 

665.  What,  in  your  opinion,  should  be  made  the  primary  object 
of  prison  discipline  ?  The  great  object  should  be  the  improve- 
ment and  reformation  of  the  prisoner. 

666.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  practicability  of  reforming 
criminals  ?  My  idea  is,  that  a  proportion  fully  equal  to  two-thirds 
of  all  the  inmates  of  our  prisons  may,  by  a  judicious  course  of 
treatment,  by  proper  moral,  religious  and  educational  agencies, 
be  reformed  and  restored  to  society  as  honest  and  industrious 
citizens. 

667.  From  what  you  have  seen  and  otherwise  known  of  the 
prison  system  of  this  State,  do  you  think  that  the  reformation  of 
the  prisoners  is  made  the  great  object  and  aim,  or  is  it  rather  to 
make  money,  at  least,  to  the  extent  of  rendering  the  prisons 
self-supporting?  So  far  as  I  know,  the  reformation  of  the  convicts 
is  hardly  taken  into  the  account;  money-making  is  made  an  object, 
but  it  is  less  for  Uie  State  than  for  those  who  are,  in  one  way  or 
another,  connected  with  the  prison. 

668.  How  far  do  party  politics  control  the  government  and 
administration  of  our  State  prisions  ?    Almost  entirely. 
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669.  When  the  political  character  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors 
changes,  what  usually  occurs  in  respect  to  removals  and  appoint- 
ments? An  entire  change  of  all  the  oiBcers,  almost  always;  if 
the  incumbents  differ  in  politics  from  the  board,  they  must  give 
place  to  others. 

670.  On  what  grounds  are  appointments  made  ?  On  political 
ground,  I  should  say,  without  any  regard  to  fitness  whatever; 
recommendations  to  office  are  always  based  on  considerations  of 
this  kind.     Party  service  is  everything;  qualification,  nothing. 

671.  What  kind  of  men  do  these  political  appointments  introduce 
into  our  prisons  as  officers  ?  I  should  say,  as  a  general  rule,  very 
unfit  men. 

672.  What  effect  does  the  employment  of  such  persons  as  offi- 
cers, have  upon  the  discipline  of  the  prison  ?  A  bad  effect,  every 
way.  To  maintain  good  discipline,  you  must  have  men  duly 
qualified,  both  by  natural  qualities  and  experience. 

New  York,  September  20th,  1866. 

Mr.  Seymour's  examination  was  resumed: 

673.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  necessary  qualifications  of 
a  good  prison  officer?  I  should  say  that  a  good  moral  character 
and  at  least  a  friendly  feeling  towards  religion  are  the  first  requi- 
sites; if  the  officer  is  truly  and  earnestly  religious,  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  all  the  better;  for  it  is  at  least  desirable,  if  not  indispen- 
sable, that  he  should  be  able  to  sympathize  with  the  prisoner  in 
his  highest  interests.  In  addition,  I  would  say  that  a  prison  officer 
should  be  a  man  of  good  common  sense,  perfect  temperwice,  a 
strong  sense  of  justice,  strict  integrity  and  honor,  quick  percep- 
tion, a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  the  power  of  self-government, 
an  even  temper,  a  kindly  and  sympathetic  disposition,  strength 
of  will  and  firmness  of  purpose,  and  the  sentiments  and  manners 
of  a  gentleman.  I  think  it  desirable  also  that  a  prison  officer 
should  be  a  man  of  family,  and,  as  St.  Paul  expresses  it,  **  able  to 
rule  well  his  own  household."  I  would  have  him  eschew  the  use 
of  tobacco  in  all  its  forms. 

674.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  think  that  these  qualities  and 
qualifications  are  possessed  by  the  generality  of  our  prison  officers? 
I  do  not.  Indeed,  these  qualifications  are  not  inquired  into  prior 
to  appointment,  nor  demanded  as  a  condition  of  appointment. 
The  question  is,  not  how  fit  a  man  is  for  the  office,  but  how  well 
he  has  served  the  party.    Appointed  as  officers  are,  many  of  them 
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are  of  a  very  low  grade  of  morals;  they  drink,  swear,  and  do 
other  things  not  only  unbecoming  their  office,  but  unworthy  the 
character  of  gentlemen. 

675.  Are  they  expected  to  contribute  a  portion  of  thdr  salary 
to  electioneering  purposes  in  behalf  of  the  party  from  which  they 
hold  their  appointments?  They  are  -expected  to  do  so,  and  usu- 
ally do  it;  and,  as  a  general  thing,  they  are  marked  unless  they 
do  it. 

676.  Was  application  ever  made  to  you  for  contributions  to  this 
end?  Such  application  was  made,  but  I  utterly  refused  to  respond 
thereto,  and  was,  in  consequence,  assailed  in  the  newspapers  of  my 
own  party. 

677.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  of  looking  to 
fitness  alope  as  the  ground  of  appointment  to  office  in  our  prisons? 
The  consequence  would  be  that  a  much  superior  class  of  officers 
would  be  secured,  and  there  would  be  an  entire  reformation  in 
the  discipline  and  morale  of  the  prisons. 

678.  Does  not  the  fact  that  the  tenure  of  office  in  our  prisons  is 
so  uncertain  and  commonly  so  brief,  coupled  with  the  other  feet  that 
the  compensation  paid  is  so  moderate,  tend  to  repel  men  of  character 
and  competency  from  becoming  applicants  for  these  positions?  It 
has  that  effect  undoubtedly.  Worthy  men,  as  a  general  thing, 
will  not  apply  for  office  in  the  prisons. 

679.  By  whom,  in  your  opinion,  should  the  subordinate  officers 
be  appointed?  All  the  officers  who  constitute  the  police  of  the 
prison  should,  I  think,  be  appointed  by  the  chief  officer;  at  least, 
he  should  have  the  nomination  of  these  officers,  and  the  power  of 
removing  them.  He  himself  sliould  hold  his  place  independent 
of  the  inspectors. 

680.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  remedy  for  the  state  of 
things  described  in  the  foregoing  answers?  There  must  be  such 
a  change  in  ihe  constitution  as  will  remove  the  government  of  the 
prisons  from  the  control  of  partizan  politics  and  give  permanence 
and  stability  to  the  executive  administration  thereof.  Nothing  less 
radical  than  this  will  effect  the  desired  change. 

681.  How  was  the  labor  of  Sing  Sing  prison  conducted  during 
your  admiuistratio.j?  On  the  contract  system,  except  the  quarry, 
which  was  worked  on  account  of  the  State. 

682.  What  was  the  number  of  prisoners  during  your  incum- 
bency?    As  I  recollect,  it  varied  from  800  to  1,000. 
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683.  What  proportion  of  these  worked  on  contracts?  As  near 
ai  I  can  remember,  about  three-fourths. 

684.  How  many  contracts  were  there  in  the  prison  at  that  time? 
Some  six  or  seven,  I  should  think. 

685.  At  what  rates  of  compensation  was  the  prison  labor  let? 
The  average,  I  should  say,  was  about  forty  cents. 

686.  How  did  this  oompare  with  the  rates  paid  for  the  same 
kinds  of  labor  outside  of  the  prison?     It  was  about  one-third. 

687.  How  did  the  amount  of  labor  done  by  the  convicts  com- 
pare with  that  done  by  mechanics  outside  ?  Two-thirds,  I  should 
think,  would  be  about  the  proportion. 

688.  Did  the  contractors,  in  your  opinion,  find  their  contracts 
profitable  ?     Most  of  them  did. 

689.  In  cases  where  failure  occurred,  to  what,  in  your  judg- 
ment, was  such  failure  owing?  I  think  either  to  a  want  of 
sufficient  capital  or  to  a  lack  of  business  tact  and  ability. 

New  York,  8ept.  21,  1866. 
Mr.  SEYMOUB'a  examination  was  resumed  : 

690.  When  contractors  fail  to  make  money,  is  it  f heir  habit  to 
suspend  payment  and  to  apply  to  the  Legislature  for  relief? 
Yes;  that  is  generally  their  practice. 

691.  What  is  the  result  of  such  applications  ?  They  ai'e  almost 
always  successful. 

692.  Is  it  the  practice  of  contractors  to  trump  up  fictitious 
claims  for  damages  ?  From  my  experience  in  the  matter,  I  should 
say  that  it  is.  I  have  known  various  instances  of  claims  for 
damages,  resting  on  no  foundation  of  justice,  made  and  allowed, 
in  whole  or  in  part. . 

693v  Can  you  state  the  amount  of  losses  accruing  to  the  State 
in  these  ways?  I  cannot  with  exactness;  but  I  know  the  sum 
total  to  be  very  large. 

694.  Slipposingthat  contractors  da  really  fail  and  sustain  great 
losses,,  is  there  any  ground  of  right  or  reason  why  they  should 
come  upon:  the  State  for  indemnity  ?  In  my  opinion,  there  is  not; 
more  particularly,,  as  all  the  failures  I  have  known  of  have,  with- 
out exception,  occurred  through  unsuccessful  operations  outside- 

695.  In  suits  between  the  State  and  contractors,  have  you  ever 
known  the  former  ta  succeed  ?  I  don't  recollect  an  instance  now, 
but  I  remember  many  of  the  opposite  character. 
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696.  Do  you  know,  or  have  you  reason  to  Jbelieve,  that  favorit- 
ism is  ever  shown  in  the  awarding  of  contracts  ?  Yes,  I  think 
that  that  is  very  often  the  case.  This  is  done,  most  generally,  on 
political  grounds ;  sometimes,  perhaps,  on  that  of  private  friend- 
ship. 

697-  Have  you  ever  known  contractors  to  combine  to  keep 
down  the  price  of  convict  labor?  I  have  known  cases  like  the 
following:  When  a  new  branch  of  business  has  been  about  to  be 
introduced,  parties  outside,  who  desired  the  contract,  have  com- 
bined to  cheapen  convict  labor ;  for  instance,  one  of  the  parties 
has  bought  off  the  others  for  certain  money  considerations,  so  that 
be  has  had  no  competitor  before  the  bo^rd,  and  so  has  obtained 
the  prisoners  at  a  price  much  below  that  which  would  have  been 
just  and  fair. 

698.  Are  bonds,  with  good  and  sufficient  sureties,  exacted  of 
contractors?  I  think  not;  at  least,  they  were  not  when  I  was 
connected  with  the  prison.  It  was  claimed  that  monthly  pay- 
ments and  the  fixtures  put  up  in  the  shops  by  contractors  secured 
the  State,  and  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  exact  special  sureties. 

699.  Does  that,  in  your  opinion,  constitute  a  sufficient  security 
against  loss  by  the  State  ?  It  would,  perhaps,  if  the  conditions 
were  exacted ;  but  in  many  cases  they  are  not.  Contractors  get 
indulgencies  on  one  plea  or  another  :  the  monthly  payments  are 
not  made  ;  and,  in  the  end,  a  large  debt  is  accumulated,  and  the 
State  very  often  becomes  the  loser. 

700.  You  think,  then,  that  special  satisfactory  sureties  should 
be  required  ?    I  do. 

701.  Are  contractors  a  power  in  the  prison  ?  They  are  truly 
that. 

702.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  they  ever  employ  bribery, 
direct  or  indirect,  upon  keepers,  to  induce  them  to  favor  their 
interests  ?  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  known  money  to  be  paid  to 
the  keepers;  but  valuable  presents  have,  to  my  knowledge,  often 
been  made  to  them  by  contractors. 

703.  Do  disputes  often  arise  between  contractors  and  the  prison 
authorities  ?  Yes,  quite  often,  and  that  on  various  grounds.  For 
example:  when  times  are  prosperous  and  men  come  in,  a  brisk 
competition  springs  up  as  to  who  shall  have  them,  and  especially 
who  shall  have  particular  men ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  when 
times  are  dull,  they  will  persistently  refuse  to  receive  any  new 
comers,  though  under  obligation  to  do  so  by  the  terms  of  their 
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contracts.  In  these  pid  other  ways,  sharp  contests  are  continually 
generated,  and  the  prison  kept,  I  may  say,  in  a  constant  turmoil 
and  hubbub. 

704.  Do  contractors  ever  contrive  to  get  men  on  half  pay,  who 
yet  do  full  work?  I  think  they  do  very  often,  principally  through 
the  presents  to  keepers  before  refeiTed  to.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  labor,  done  on  a  giv- 
en contract,  is  sometimes  obtained  in  this  way. 

705.  How  far  do  conti'actors  introduce  outsiders  into  the  prison 
to  mingle  with  the  prisoners?  They  introduce  superintendents, 
instructors,  and  sometimes  even  workmen;  and  besides  this,  num- 
bers of  persons  come  in,  pass  through  the  prison  premise,  and 
mingle  more  or  less  with  the  convicts,  on  errands  of  business,  real 
or  pretended,  with  the  contractors  and  their  agents. 

706.  How  many  would  you  say  of  these  outsiders  were,  on  an 
average,  in  the  prison  when  you  were  there?  When  I  was  in  the 
prison,  I  should  judge  there  might  have  been  thirty^  or  thereabout; 
the  number  since,  has  often  exceeded  that. 

707.  What  was  generally  the  character  of  these  persons?  They 
were  selected  without  any  regard  to  their  moral  character,  and 
simply  on  the  ground  of  their  mechanical  knowledge  and  skill. 
They  have  not  unfrequently  had  to  be  removed  because  of  their 
moral  unfitness. 

708.  Did  they  ever  caiTy  on  traiBc  with  the  convicts,  or  serve 
as  a  medium  of  communication  between  prisoners  and  the  outside 
world?  Both  these  things  were  alleged,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt,  with  truth. 

709.  Did  contractors  and  their  agents  ever  use  profane  or  abu- 
sive language  toward  prisoners?  Very  often  indeed;  and  not  only 
to  the  prisoners,  but  to  others  in  their  presence. 

710.  Did  they  ever  enter  the  prison  precincts  under  the  influence 
of  liquor?     That,  also,  was  often  the  case. 

711.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  contract  system  on  the  discipline 
of  our  prisons?    The  effect  is  pernicious. 

712.  What  proportion  of  all  the  discontent,  insubordination  and 
punislunent  in  the  prisons  Is,  in  your  judgment,  due,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  the  existence  of  the  contract  system?  Certainly 
more  than  one-half  of  it. 

713.  Was  over-work  allowed  in  your  day?  It  was  not;  neither 
were  there  any  tasks;  but  the  convicts  were  required  to  work  from 
bell  to  bell. 
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714.  As  the  result  of  your  experience  and  reflection,  is  it  your 
opinion  that  the  contract  system  ought  to  be  abolished?  It  is, 
decidedly. 

715.  Was  the  prison  self-supporting  in  your  day?  It  was  the 
first  two  years,  with  a  small  surplus  of  earnings.  The  last  year 
was  one  of  great  commercial  depression,  and  the  prison  fell  behind; 
but  only  to  a  moderate  extent;  less,  I  think,  than  $10,000. 

716.  If  the  contract  system  had  not  been  in  existence,  and  you  had 
had  the  management  of  the  prison  labor  yourself,  do  you  think  that 
you  could  have  earned  considerable  surplus  revenue  for  the  State, 
during  those  years?  I  have  no  doubt  of  it  whatever.  Indeed,  I 
have  often  thought  and  said  that  I  would  willingly  undertake  to 
defray  all  the  expenses  of  the  prison,  and  pay  a  bonus  of  $10,000 
annually  to  the  State  for  the  labor  of  the  convicts.  On  these  terms, 
I  feel  confident  that  I  could  make  a  fortune  out  of  the  lease. 

New  York,  September  iUh,  1866. 
Thomas  E.  Sutton  waa  sworn  and  examined. 
111.  Where  do  you  reside?     Morrisiana,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

718.  What  is  your  present  business?  I  am  a  printer,  in  the 
city  of  New  York. 

719.  Have  you  ever  been  connected  with  Sing  Sing  prison,  aiid 
if  so,  in  what  capacity  and  how  long?  I  have  been  connected  with 
that  prison  as  agent  and  warden,  from  February  1st,  1864,  to  Jan- 
uary 26th,  1865. 

720.  By  whom  are  the  officers  of  the  prison  appointed?  By 
the  board  of  inspectors;  they  appoint  all  the  officers,  from  the 
agent  down. 

721.  How  are  the  inspectors  appointed?  They  are  elected  by 
the  people  of  the  State.  The  board  consists  of  three  members,  of 
whom  one  is  chosen  and  one  goes  out  every  year. 

722.  How  far  does  party  politics  influence  and  control  the  gov- 
ernment of  our  State  prisons  ?  Entirely;  the  prisons  constitute 
a  part  of  the  political  machinery  of  the  State. 

723.  Can  there  be  anything  like  permanence  in  the  executive 
adnoinistration  of  the  prisons  under  this  system  ?  In  no  other 
way  than  by  the  continuance  of  the  same  party  in  power. 

724.  What  usually  happens  when  the  political  character  of  the 
board  of  inspectors  changes  ?  The  party  in  power  immediately 
remove  their  political  opponents,  and  put  in  those  of  the  same 
political  creed  with  themselves. 
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725.  Appointments  to  office  in  the  prisons,  then,  are  made  on 
political  grounds,  and  not  from  considerations  of  fitness  in  the 
candidates?  They  are  made  on  political  grounds  solely,  and 
often  without  the  inspectors  ever  having  seen  the  persons  whom 
they  appoint. 

726.  Does  not  the  fact  that  the  tenure  of  official  position  in  our 
prisons  is  so  uncertain  and  usually  so  brief  tend  to  repel  men  of 
character  and  competency  from  becoming  candidates  for  office 
therein  ?     I  think  it  does;  it  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case. 

727.  What  sort  of  men,  in  the  main,  does  the  system  of  political 
appointments  introduce  into  our  prisons  as  officers  ?  They  are 
not,  generally,  the  kind  of  men  that  ought  to  be  there. 

728.  In  your  opinion,  would  a  different  and  better  class  of  men 
be  appointed  to  office,  if  fitness  alone  were  regarded  in  the  selec- 
tion, and  if  their  positions  were  made  permanent  and  the  salaries 
adequate  in  amount  ?    Yes,  without  any  doubt. 

729.  By  whom  do  you  think  the  subordinate  officers  should  be 
appointed  ?  By  the  warden.  There  should  be  but  one  head,  and 
he  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  prison.  He 
cannot  properly  be  held  responsible,  so  long  ae  the  officers  con- 
stituting the  police  of  the  prison  are  neither  appointed  nor  remov- 
able by  him. 

730.  What  effect  doejs  the  frequent  change  of  officers  have  upon 
the  discipline  of  the  prisons  ?  It  is  ruinous  to  the  discipline  every 
way.  The  prisoners  know,  as  well  as  anybody,  that  the  whole 
thing  is  a  political  machine,  and  it  has  a  very  demoralizing  effect 
upon  them.  Many  of  the  prisoners  are  very  shrewd;  they  study 
the  character  of  new  officers  with  great  keenness,  and  they  contrive 
all  possible  ways  to  make  them  bend  more  or  less  to  their  own 
wishes.     K  the  officers  were  permanent,  this  could  not  be  done. 

731.  The  labor  of  the  prison,  during  your  incumbency,  was 
conducted  on  the  contract  system  ?    It  was. 

732.  What  was  the  general  rate  of  compensation  paid  for  the 
prison  labor  ?    It  ran  from  40  to  50  cents. 

733.  How  did  these  rates  compare  with  those  paid  outside  for 
the  same  kinds  of  labor  ?  Not  more  than  one- sixth,  at  the  time  I 
was  there. 

734.  How  did  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  convicts  on  con- 
tract compare  with  that  done  by  mechanics  outside  ?  I  think  they 
would  do  fully  three-fourths  of  what  was  done  outside. 

735.  Is  shop  room  furnished  to  the  contractors  without  charge  ? 
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It  is;  there  is  no  charge  to  them  for  anything  except  Croton  water 
and  th6  men. 

?66.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  contractors  made  large  profits 
out  of  the  labor  of  the  convicts?  That  is  my  opinion,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  get  them  to  admit  it. 

737.  Do  the  contractors  introduce  otttsiders  into  the  prisons  in 
the  capacity  of  agents,  foremen,  instructors,  Ac?     They  do. 

738.  What  number  of  these  men  were  employed  during  your 
adminijstration  ?  I  cannot  state  the  exact  number;  it  might  have 
been  thirty,  more,  or  lees, 

739.  Did  these  persons  ever  introduce  contraband  articles  into 
the  prison  ?     Yes,  I  have  known  them  to  do  it. 

740.  What  kinds  of  articles?  Groceries  and  other  articles  of 
food,  mainly. 

741.  Have  you  ever  known  liquor  to  be  so  introduced  ?  I  have 
known  of  this,  and  have  no  doubt  that  it  has  been  d9ne  to  a  con- 
siderable extent. 

742.  Can  you  state  any  instances  of  the  introduction  of  these 
contraband  articles  ?  Yes;  there  was  the  case  of  a  citizen  book- 
keeper and  clerk  of  one  of  the  contractors.  I  had  received  inti- 
mations from  a  keeper  that  this  pei'son  had  such  articles  in  his 
office,  in  one  end  of  the  workshop.  I,  oY  course,  paid  a  visit  to 
the  said  office.  I  told  the  gentleman  that  I  understood  he  had 
some  groceries  in  a  chest.  He  replied  that  he  had  nothing  belong-* 
ing  to  me.  I  said  to  him,  **  if  you  have  any  groceries  here,  they 
belong  to  me."  I  accordingly  opened  the  chest,  and  found  it 
filled  with  small  packages  (half  and  quarter  lbs.),  of  tea,  sugar, 
Ac,  &c.  I  let  him  lemain  through  the  day,  but  gave  orders  that 
he  should  not  be  admitted  into  the  prison  premises  any  more, 
which  order  was  faithfully  carried  into  effect,  in  spite  of  remon- 
strances from  the  contractor.  On  another  occasion,  I  found  a  box 
of  groceries  of  the  value  of  $30  to  $40,  sent  up  in  a  contractor's 
case,  from  a  house  in  New  York.  This  was  confiscated  to  the  use 
of  the  hospital.  I  was  once  met  by  a  grocer  of  Sing  Sing,  who 
said  to  me,  **  Mr.  Sutton,  you  are  rather  strict  about  the  introduc- 
tion of  groceries  into  the  prison.  We  do  not  now  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  sending  up  one  dollar's  worth,  where  we  used  formerly 
to  supply  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  dollars."  I  could  mention 
other  instances,  but  these  will  suffice  as  a  specimen. 

743.  What  effect  does  the  presence  of  so  many  outsiders  have 
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upon  the  discipline  of  the  prison?    It  has  a  baneful  and  demorali^ 
ing  influence. 

744.  Do  nol  the  contractor  constitute  a  power  in  the  prisons, 
and,  in  efiect,  wield  a  controlling  influence  there?  They  doj  there 
is  no  denying  that  fact. 

745.  From  your  observation,  do  you  think  that  the  interest  of 
the  contractors  is  promotive  of,  or  opposed  to,  the  interest  of  the 
prison  as  a  penal  and  reformatory  institution?  I  think  it  is  op- 
posed to  the  interest  of  the  prison  in  that  relation. 

746.  Did  the  system  of  overwork  exist  in  the.  prison  while  you 
were  there?     It  did,  on  some  contracts. 

747.  Did  any  contractor  who  allowed  overwork  permit  all  his 
men  to  do  it,  or  only  certain  selected  ones?     Only  certain  ones. 

748.  What  eflfect  did  this  produce  on  the  minds  of  those  to 
whom  it  was  denied?  The  tendency  of  the  system  is  to  ill  feeling 
and  fault  finding  on  the  part  of  convicts,  and  such  are  its  results. 

749.  On  what  principle  is  the  compensation  of  overwork  fixed — 
is  it  regulated  by  the  time  or  by  the  piece?    Always  by  the  piece. 

750.  Who  fixes  the  rates?     The  contractors. 

751.  How  do  the  rates  paid  to  convicts  for  overwork  compare 
with  what  would  have  to  be  paid  outside  for  the  same  work? 
There  is  no  comparison'at  all,  the  rates  are  so  much  less. 

752.  In  your  administration,  was  it  the  rule  that  all  moneys 
earned  by  ovei*work  must  be  handed  over  to  the  prison  authori- 
ties? That  was  the  rule,  and  I  think  the  law^  moneys  so  earned 
were  to  be  paid  over  to  the  warden  the  first  of  each  month. 

753.  Had  you  any  means  of  knowing  whether  these  moneys 
were  all  so  paid  over?  I  had  not,  nor  woi4d  that  be  possible, 
unless  one  should  have  the  privilege  of  examining  the  contractors' 
books. 

754.  Did  prisoners  ever  claim  that  more  money  was  due  to  them 
than  what  appeared  on  your  books  to  their  credit?  Yes;  they 
have  done  so  in  a  number  of  instances. 

755.  At  what  time  in  the  day  did  the  men  usually  get  through 
their  assigned  tasks?  Some  as  early  as  11  or  12  o'clock;  the  ma- 
jority, from  two  to  three.-  ^ 

756.  Men  who  were  allowed  overwork  after  completing  their 
tasks  were  busy  upon  that?     Yes. 

757.  How  were  those  engaged  who  were  not  allowed  overwork? 
They  sat  round  the  shops,  reading  or  doing  nothing,  as  they  saw  fit. 

758.  Did  not  this  practice  have  a  bad  influence  on  the  discipline? 
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It  did,  and  could  not  be  otherwise.  It  is  impossible  to  prevent 
communications  under  such  circumstances. 

759.  What  proportion  of  the  prisoners  on  contra<5ts  were  al- 
lowed to  do  overwork?  But  a  small  proportion,  comparatively, 
as  indicated  by  our  ledger;  I  could  not  state  it  exactly. 

760-  Yet  the  rest  would  mostly  get  through  their  tasks  before 
the  end  of  the  day?  Yes;  very  few  men  worked  till  the  end  of 
the  day. 

761.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  better  plan  is  to  give  tasks  to 
the  prisoners  or  to  require  them  to  work  from  bell  to  bell?  I 
should  prefer  the  latter  system;  better  discipline  could  be  main- 
tained under  it. 

762.  Do  many  of  the  prisoners,  through  over-work,  gifts  of 
friends,  or  otherwise,  contrive  to  have  money  secreted  about  the 
prison,  in  greater  or  less  amounts  ?  They  do  ;  I  have  no  doubt 
that  $5,000  could  be  picked  up  there  any  day,  if  you  could  get  all 
that  is  thus  secreted. 

763.  Do  convicts  who  thus  have  money  at  their  command,  ever 
employ  it  to  induce  keepers,  or  contractors'  employes,  to  use 
their  influence  in  any  way  to  the  advantage  of  such  convicts,  by 
extending  indulgences  to  them,  lightening  their  tasks,  placing  them 
in  more  desirable  positions,  or  in  some  way  bettering  their  condi- 
tion  while  in  prison  ?  It  must  be  so.  What  else  could  they  do 
with  it,  except  pay  it  to  small  lawyers  for  procuring  pardons  ? 

764.  What  did  you  observe  to  be  the  effect  of  the  commutation 
law  on  the  conduct  of  prisoners  ?  Decidedly  good.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  measures  for  the  improvement  of  prison  dijscipline  that  has 
been  devised  for  a  long  time. 

765.  What  proportion  of  the  convicts  earned  their  commuta- 
tion ?     A  very  large  proportion. 

766.  Was  time  once  earned  ever  forfeited  ?  Very  seldom, 
indeed. 

New  York,  Sept.  25,  1866. 
Rev.  Jno.  Luckey  waa  sworn  and  examined  : 

767.  Where  do  you  reside  ?     At  Sing  Sing,  New  York. 

768.  Have  you  ever  been  connected  with  Sing  Sing  prison,  and 
if  so  in  what  capacity  ?    I  have  served  as  chaplain  in  that  prison. 

769.  For  how  long  a  period  did  you  sei-ve  ?  About  eighteen 
years.     Thus  :  I  was  appointed  at  first  by  the  board  of  inspectors 
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in  the  spring  of  1839,  and  served  seven  years.  During  this  time 
there  were  two  thorough  political  changes  of  the  prison  officers. 
I  was  re-appointed  in  the  spring  of  1855,  and  remained  up  to 
January  1866. 

770.  What  wardens  have  you  served  under  7  Robert  Wiltse 
was  agent  and  warden,  when  I  was  first  appointed.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  D.  L.  Seymour,  in  1840-  Early  in  Mr.  S.'s  admini8> 
tration,  these  two  offices  were  separated,  and  he  continued  under 
the  title  of  agent  three  years.  Then  Elam  Lynds,  who  had 
originally  commenced  the  prison,  was  reappointed  as  warden, 
with  Wm.  H.  Peck  as  agent.  Mr.  Lynds  continued  in  office  about 
seven  mouths,  and  was  succeeded  by  Hermon  Eldredge  as  warden. 
It  was  during  their  administmtion  that  I  was  removed.  When  I 
was  reappointed  in  1855,  I  found  C.  Batterman  in  office  as  agent 
and  warden,  the  offices  having  been  reunited.  The  next  agent 
and^ warden  was  Wm.  Beardsley,  who  came  into  office,  I  think,  on 
January  6,  1857,  and  continued  till  Mr,  G.  B.  Hubbell  was 
appointed  in  the  spring  of  1862.  He  was  succeeded  by  Thomas 
E.  Sutton,  in  February  1864,  who,  after  serving  one  year,  was  him- 
self succeeded  by  S.  H.  Johnson,  in  January  1865,  under  whose 
administration  I  served  till  January  1866,  when  I  was  removed  by 
the  present  board  of  inspector^.  Thus  my  service  as  chaplain  has 
been  under  nine  distinct  administrations. 

771.  What  system  of  discipline  did  you  find  in  use  under  Mr, 
Wiltse,  when  you  were  appointed  chaplain  in  1839  ?  Fear  and 
force  were  the  only  principles  employed  in  governing  the  male 
convicts.  No  incentive  to  obedience,  diligence  and  skill  in 
the  performance  of  their  tasks  was  held  up  to  their  view.  Not 
unfrequentlj'  cruel  and  unjust  punishments  by  the  cat  were  inflicted 
during  that  year.  The  consequence  was  that  labor  was  an  exceed* 
ingly  irksome  task  to  the  convicts,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  no 
interest  was  taken  in  its  performance.  Escapes,  or  attempts  to 
escape,  were  of  almost  weekly  occurrence,  the  convicts  choosing, 
as  they  frequently  told  me,  to  run  the  risk  of  being  shot  down  by 
the  guards  rather  than  remain  to  be  murdered  by  inches. 

772.  Was  any  change  made  in  the  system  of  government  on  the 
accession  of  Mr.  Seymour  to  the  administration  of  the  prison  ?  A 
great  change  was  made  by  him.  New  officers  were  api>ointed| 
and  with  them  came  an  entirely  new  order  of  things.  Mr.  Sey- 
mour required  of  his  assistants  a  humane,  forbearing  and  just 
intercourse  with  the  convicts;    and,  as  a  consequence,  he  exer- 
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dsed  over  the  latter,  both  while  in  prison  and  after  their  dis- 
charge, a  corresponding  moral  controL  Some  of  the  old  officers 
were  amazed  at  Mr.  Seymour's  commencepaent;  others  stood 
aghast  as  they  saw  him  enter  the  hospital  and  take  pai*t  in  the 
religious  exercises.  **  Where  will  all  this  end  ?"  was  a  question 
in  many  a  mouth,  as  he  went  from  cell  to  cell  on  the  Sabbath, 
delivering  tracts,  exhorting  the  convicts  to  duty,  and  especially 
when  he  commenced  a  Sabbath  school,  taking  charge  of  it  him- 
self and  employing  the  better  class  of  convicts  for  teachers,  when 
he  could  get  no  others.  But  the  prison  records  show  conclusively 
that  all  this  was  done  without  detriment  lo  the  good  order  of  the 
prison  or  the  safe  keeping  of  the  convicts;  nay,  to  the  decided 
advantage  of  both  these  interests.  The  punishments  were  not 
only  less  severe,  but  much  less  frequent;  very  few  attempts  at 
escape  were  made;  work  was  more  cheerfully  performed  and  more 
of  it  done,  and  numerous  instances  of  moral  and  religious  reforms 
took  place,  as  was  conclusively  shown  by  the  continued  good  con- 
duct of  the  convicts  after  their  liberation.  Some,  who  had  pre- 
dicted revolt  and  rebellion  on  the  part  of  the  convicts  as  the  con- 
sequence of  this  humane  treatment  of  them,  on  witnessing  the 
results  just  stated,  and  the  complete  falsification  of  their  own 
prophecies,  candidly  and  with  emphasis  declared,  **  Mr.  Seymour 
is  right."  Even  Mr.  Wiltse,  the  former  agent  and  warden,  whose 
administration  had  been  so  stern  and  severe,  became  a  convert  to 
the  new  system,  and  assented  to  its  wisdom  and  efficiency.  *I 
should  have  stated,  in  a  previous  part  of  this  answer,  that  a  library 
of  the  value  of  some  $300,  the  gift  of  Wm.  H.  Seward,  was  pro- 
cured for  the  use  of  the  prisoners. 

773.  Were  the  same  moral  agencies  continued  under  the  suc- 
cessors of  Mr.  Seymour  ?  By  a  turn  in  the  political  wheel,  a 
new  board  of  inspectors  came  into  power,  imbued  with  different 
views.  Mr.  Seymour  was  removed,  Mr.  Elam  Lynds  was  brought 
back  and  invested  with  the  administration  of  discipline;  and,  **at 
one  fell  swoop,"  the  Sunday  school,  the  distribution  of  tracts,  the 
prison  correspondence,  the  library,  the  visitiition  of  friends,  and 
all  those  moral  appliances  for  which  I  had  labored  so  earnestly, 
were  swept  away.  Brute  force  was  again  enthroned,  the  reign  of 
terror  was  renewed,  the  **  knock  down  and  carry  out "  system  was 
reinstated  in  full  vigor.  However,  a  few  of  the  keepers,  among 
whom  was  Hermon  Eldredge,  desirous  of  continuing  the  mild 
system,  entered  into  a  private  arrangement  to  do  so  as  far  as  prac- 
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ticable,  in  their  own  shops,  in  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  way.  The 
effect  of  the  change,  introduced  under  the  auspices  of  the  new 
board,  was  that  punishments  increased,  escapes  multiplied,  the 
temper  of  the  prisoners  was  soured,  insubordination  grew  apace, 
and  the  discipline  became  greatly  demoralized,  except  in  the  shops 
presided  over  by  the  keepers  who  had  agreed  together  to  use,  as 
far  as  they  could,  kindness  and  humanity  in  the  government  of 
their  men.  The  inspectors  at  length  became  convinced  that  thej 
were  on  the  wrong  track,  and,  after  about  seven  months'  trial  of 
the  system  of  severity,  Mr.  Lynds  was  **  relieved,"  and  Mr. 
Eldredge  substituted  in  his  place.  Then  thei*e  was  a  return  to 
moral  influences,  but,  owing  to  circumstances  not  needful  to  be 
here  explained  in  detail,  not  of  so  pure,  healthy  and  vigorous 
a  kind  as  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Seymour.  Of  the  dis- 
cipline during  my  absence  of  nine  years,  from  1846  to  1855,  I 
have  no  personal  knowledge.  On  my  return  I  found  Mr.  Beards- 
ley  at  the  head  of  the  prison,  and,  in  place  of  the  cat,  the  instru- 
ments of  punishment  were  the  shower-bath,  the  buck,  the  crucifix 
or  iron  yoke,  and  a  horrid  implement,  called  the  pulley,  and 
worthy  of  the  Inquisition,  by  which,  a  man's  arms  being  tied 
behind  his  back,  he  was  by  them  hauled  up  so  as  to  stand  on  tip- 
toe, and  then,  as  his  head  would  naturally  hang  down,  the  oflSccr 
would  strike  his  forehead  with  a  cane  or  club,  telling  him  to  hold 
up  his  head.  As  this  punishment  was  inflicted  in  a  room  adjoin- 
ing my  oflBce,  and  separated  from  it  by  only  a  thin  board  petition, 
I  heard  the  piercing  and  unearthly  groans  which  were  often  occa- 
sioned by  it,  and  it  seemed  to  me  sometimes  as  if  the  very  life  of 
the  victim  was  being  wrenched  out  of  him.  Other  punishments 
were  also  inflicted  there.  Day  after  day  I  was  compelled  to  hear 
all  that  was  said  by  the  keeper  and  convict  while  the  punishment 
was  going  on,  and  generally  knew  who  they  both  were  by  their 
voices.  I  could  tell  tales  that  would  cause  humanity  to  blush  and 
Christianity  to  weep.  I  have  known  a  man  to  be  bucked — ^a  most 
dangerous  and  cruel  punishment — till  he  could  not  stand,  but  was 
obliged  to  lie  prostrate  and  helpless  upon  the  floor,  when  the  pun- 
ishment was  over.  I  have  known  another  to  be  bucked  and 
showered  with  a  hose,  the  large  stream  of  water  being  impelled 
into  his  face  and  eyes  till  he  cried  out  most  fearfully,  and  was 
then,  in  a  helpless  state,  taken  by  three  convicts  to  the  hospital. 
This  man  my  own  eyes  saw,  at  12  meridian,  after  the  punishment, 
lying  in  the  hospital,  still  senseless.     When  Mr.  Hubbell  became 
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head  of  the  prison,  in  1862,  all  this  was  changed.  He  was  the 
worthy  successor  of  David  L.  Seymour,  and  reinstated  his  method 
of  discipline  in  all  its  vigor. 

774.  How  far  would  you  say  that  party  politics  influences  the 
government  of  our  State  prisons?  It  has  come  to  exercise  a  com- 
plete control  over  the  whole  prison  system. 

775.  When  the  political  complexion  of  the  board  of  inspectors 
is  changed,  what  usually  takes  place?  A  charge  of  the  prison 
officers  throughout  is  commonly  the  first  business  of  the  board 
after  their  accession  to  power. 

776.  When  a  new  inspector  comes  into  office,  without  changing 
the  character  of  the  board,  does  the  same  thing  measurably  occur? 
That  is  the  modus  opetxindz.  I  have  heard  that  principle  an- 
nounced by  an  inspector,  and  have  both  seen  and  felt  its  opera- 
tion. 

777.  On  what  considerations  are  appointments  usually  made? 
From  my  observation,  I  should  say  that  the  considerations  which 
control  appointments  are  of  a  political  character  altogether,  and 
that  what  is  most  effective  is  personal  effort  in  behalf  of  the  elec- 
tion of  the  inspector.  I  judge  so  from  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
appointments  are  made  from  the  vicinity  of  the  inspector's  resi- 
dence. Even  the  matrons  in  the  female  prison  are  now  selected 
from  adherents  to  the  party  in  power.  The  insignificant  office  of 
teacher,  yielding  $150  a  year  (the  service  being  an  hour  and  a  half 
each  evening),  is  made  to  depend  on  considerations  of  this  char- 
acter. An  honest  inspector,  some  years  ago,  was  applied  to  for 
an  office  for  a  certain  person.  Knowing  his  unfitness,  he  declined 
appointing  him.     The  gentleman  who  presented  the  application 

said:  **  Mr. ,  do  you  know  that  the  person  whose  name  stands 

first  on  the  list  of  those  who  recommend  this  man  to  office  is  the 
gentleman  who  nominated  you  for  inspector?"  He  replied:  **I 
am  very  much  obliged  to  him,  if  he  did;  but  that  can't  induce  me 
to  give  office  to  an  unworthy  person."  As  the  gentleman  came 
out  from  his  office,  he  remarked:  ''That  inspector  has  signed  his 
own  political  death  warrant;"  a  declaration  or  prophecy  which 
proved  to  be  true.  I  may  add  that  the  individual,  for  whom  ap- 
plication was  thus  made  for  the  post  of  prison  officer,  was  so 
desperate  a  character  that,  as  I  was  informed  and  believe,  some  at 
least  signed  the  application  for  his  appointment  in  order  to  get  him 
removed  from  the  neighborhood. 

778*  What  sort  of  officers  do  these  political  appointments  g*^^^ 
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to  our  prisons?  That  question  is  in  part  answered  in  the  last.  In 
the  first  place,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  gives  men  without  experi- 
ence, and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  men  quite  unfit  for  the 
intelligent  and  successful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  position. 

779.  What  is  the  influence  of  this  system  of  appointments  on 
the  discipline  of  the  prisons?  It  cannot  be  otherwise  than  very 
deleterious.  The  new  officers  come  in,  for  the  most  part,  wholly  un- 
informed with  regard  to  prison  matters,  often  without  ideas,  oftener, 
perhaps,  with  wrong  ones;  insomuch  that  I  have  sometimes  thought 
it  more  difficult  to  convert  these  gentlemen  to  right  views  and 
sentiments  than  to  convert  the  convicts  to  religion. 

780.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  men  of  character  and  competency 
are  often  repelled  from  seeking  positions  in  our  prisons  from  the 
uncertainty  and  brevity  of  their  tenure?    I  have  no  doubt  of  it 

781.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  remedy  for  this  state  of 
things?  The  only  effective  remedy  is  a  complete  divorce  between 
our  whole  prison  system  and  party  politics.  This  separation  can 
be  brought  about  only  through  a  change  in  the  constitution, 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  be  effected  when  a  convention  is 
ordered  and  convenes  to  revise  and  amend  that  instrument.  The 
inspectors  should  be  appointed,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  by  the 
Governor  and  Senate,  or,  what  would  perhaps  be  better,  by 
the  judges  of  the  high  courts,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  to  hold  office 
during  good  behavior;  and  the  judges  themselves  should  hold 
their  positions  by  a  like  tenure.  This  would  secure  permanency 
to  the  administration  of  the  prison  government,  as  well  as  remove 
it  beyond  the  corrupting  touch  of  the  hangers-on  of  party. 

New  York,  September  26,  1866. 
Mr.  Lukcey's  examination  was  resumed: 

782.  What  is  the  contract  system?  It  consists  in  letting  out 
the  labor  of  the  convicts  to  certain  parties,  called  contractors,  on 
public  bids,  at  so  much  per  day,  for  a  specified  number  of  years, 
usually  five. 

783.  During  your  connection  with  the  prison,  what  were  the 
usual  rates  at  which  the  prison  labor  was  hii'ed  out?  I  have 
known  convicts  hired  to  contractors  as  low  as  25  cents  a  day,  and 
the  price  paid  has  varied  from  that  to  60  cents. 

784.  What,  in  your  opinion,  was  the  general  average?  I  should 
say  from  40  to  45  cents. 

785.  How  doe$  that  compare  with  the  average  rates  of  com- 
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pensation  paid  for  similar  kinds  of  labor  outside?  I  am  not  as 
competent  to  answer  that  question  as  some  others  would  be,  not 
being  in  the  habit  of  hiring  laborers,  nor  very  &miliar  with  the 
prices  paid  therefor;  but  I  should  think  it  is  not  more  than  half 
of  what  was  paid  to  conunon  day  laborers,  and  not  more  than  a 
third  of  the  price  paid  to  mechanics. 

786.  How  does  the  anK>unt  of  work  done  by  convicts  on  con- 
tracts compare  with  that  done  by  citizen  mechanics?  My  judg- 
ment is  that,  as  a  general  thing,  they  do  about  three-fourths  as 
much. 

787.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  contractors  have  generally  made 
large  profits  out  of  the  prison  labor?  As  a  general  thing,  I  think 
that  their  profits  have  been  large. 

788.  Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  think  that  a  warden  of  competent 
business  talents,  of  strict  integrity  and  honor,  and  of  high  admin- 
istrative ability,  who  should  at  the  same  time  be  permanent  in  hia 
position,  holding  it  during  good  behavior,  would  be  able  to  man- 
age the  industries  of  the  prison  as  well  as  its  discipline,  and 
realize  equal  profits  to  the  State?  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it 
oould  be  done  by  such  a  person  at  the  head  of  the  prison  aa  is 
described  in  the  question. 

789.  When  new  convicts  are  received  into  the  prison  and  there 
are  contractors  in  want  of  men,  the  quota  called  for  by  their  con- 
tracts not  being  full,  how  is  the  distribution  made?  Frequently, 
when  three  or  four  convicts  come  to  the  prison,  while  they  still 
remain  in  the  warden's  office,  several  contractors  will  come  in  to 
look  at  them.  The  warden,  putting  one  of  them  forward  and 
addressing  himself  to  a  contractor,  will  perhaps  say,  **  Well  Mr. 
So  and  So,  how  do  you  like  this  man,  will  he  suit  you?"  The 
contractor  so  addressed  will  then  examine  his  points,  as  in  the 
time  of  slaveiy  a  planter  used  to  examine  a  negro  whom  he  was 
about  to  purchase,  scrutinizing  his  limbs,  joints,  build  and  general 
appearance,  and  will  reply:  "Well,  I  guess  I  don't  want  this 
fellow,  he  looks  as  if  he  were  too  lazy  to  work."  "Then  what 
do  you  say  to  this  one?"  bringing  forward  and  exhibiting  a  second 
man,  pale,  perhaps,  from  long  imprisonment  in  jail.  "Well,  he 
looks  rather  weak,  but  I  guess  I  might  take  him  at  half  price;  I 
will  give  for  him  half  what  I  pay  for  my  men  according  to  the 
terms  of  my  contract."  He  will  then  probably  be  taken  to  the 
physician  for  examination,  who  not  unfrequently  gives  an  opinion 
to  the  effect  that  the  man  is  not  able  to  do  more  than  half  the 
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work  of  an  ordinary  man,  and  he  is  accordingly  let  to  the  eon- 
tractor  and  put  to  work  on  those  terms. 

790.  Are  men,  obtained  in  this  and  other  ways  on  half  wages, 
by  degrees  brought  to  do  full  work,  while  the  pay  received  for 
them  by  the  State  remains  at  the  reduced  rates  ?  I  cannot  say 
this  from  my  own  personal  knowledge,  but  it  is  conmionly  so 
reported  and  believed,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

791.  Do  scenes,  similar  to  the  one  you  have  described  a  moment 
ago,  but  on  a  broader  scale,  ever  occur  on  the  expiration  of  a  con- 
tract, and  before  the  men  are  regularly  let  on  another  ?  Yes,  that 
is  so.  I  was  myself  an  eye  witness  to  what  I  am  about  to  relate. 
A  certain  contract  had  expired,  whereby  some  fifty  men  were 
released  from  productive  labor.  These  men  were  brought  into 
the  prison  yard  and  made  to  stand  up  in  a  row,  with  their  backs 
against  the  wall  of  the  main  prison.  The  several  gentlemen  then 
holding  contracts  were  summoned,  and  asked  on  what  terms  they 
were  willing,  temporarily,  to  take  the  labor  of  these  convicts. 
Thus  invited,  they  passed  up  and  down  the  line,  Examining  the 
men  one  by  one,  closely  scrutinizing  their  pei*sons,  and  at  the 
same  time  indulging  in  jocular  and  sometimes  coarse  remarks 
thereupon.  The  warden  at  length  said:  "Well,  gentlemen,  what 
will  you  give  for  the  labor  of  the  whole  lot  together  ?  "  A  con- 
tractor responded:  **I  will  give  twenty  cents  a  day."  A  second 
advanced  slightly  on  that  offer.  The  bidding  then  went  on,  as  at 
an  ordinary  auction  sale,  till  no  higher  ^er  diem  could  be  obtained, 
when  the  men  were  let — struck  down,  I  might  say — ^to  the  highest 
bidder.  The  scene,  in  all  its  main  features,  answered  to  that  I  had 
conceived  of  a  slave  auction  at  the  south,  in  the  days  when  men 
and  women  were  sold  there.  The  whole  impression  on  my  mind 
was  painful  and  humiliating  in  the  extreme. 

792.  Under  whose  administration  did  this  occur?  To  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  it  was  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Beardsley. 

793.  Are  the  contractors  a  power  in  the  prisons  ?  They  are, 
decidedly;  they  exercise,  I  should  say,  a  controlling  influence  in 
them. 

794.  In  what  way  do  they  make  their  power  felt?  In  the 
appointment  of  ofEicers,  in  the  administration  of  the  discipline,  and 
in  obstructing  the  moral  agencies  proper  to  be  employed  in  the 
reformation  .of  the  convicts. 

795.  How  do  they  make  their  power  felt  in  the  appointment  of 
officers  ?    The  contractors  supply,  to  a  great  extent,  the  funds 
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necessary  to  carry  on  the  prison.  This,  together  with  a  real  or 
supposed  political  influence,  wielded  by  them  m  conventions  and 
elsewhere,  gives  them  great  power  with  the  Inspectors,  by  whom 
all  appointments  to  office  are  made.  By  means  of  an  influence 
thus  acquired  over  them,  the  Inspectors  are,  not  unfrequently, 
induced  to  appoint  heartless,  cruel  and  unprincipled  keepers,  whom 
the  contractors  can  use  as  tools  in  furtherance  of  their  own  inte- 
rests, often  to  the  detriment  of  the  health,  and  oftener,  still,  of  the 
morals  of  the  convicts.  So  potent  is  the  influence  of  the  contrac- 
tors in  this  direction,  that,  if  they  would  combine  and  make  a  skill- 
ful use  of  their  power,  they  could,  in  my  opinion,  remove  even 
the  warden  himself,  unless  he  had  some  extraordinary  means  of 
retaining  his  position.  I  have  known  of  a  principal  keeper  by 
whose  fidelity  to  duty  the  contractors  were  thwarted  in  their 
wishes,  and  who  could  be  got  out  of  the  way  no  otherwise,  hired 
to  resign  his  position  and  retire  from  office  by  a  large  contribution 
of  money  made  by  these  gentlemen;  whereupon  one  of  the  hardest 
and  most  cruel  men,  ever  to  my  knowledge  employed  as  an  officer 
in  the  prison,  was  appointed,  on  the  recommendation  and  through 
the  influence  of  the  contractors,  to  the  vacant  post  of  principal 
keeper.- 

796.  How  do  contractors  make  their  power  felt  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  discipline  of  the  prison  ?  Th^y  often  interfere  in 
the  discipline,  directly,  by  dictating  as  to  the  punishment  of  the 
convicts  in  their  shops.  I  have  often  seen  contractors  accompany 
prisoners  to,  and  return  with  them  from,  the  punishment  room. 
On  one  occasion,  I  saw  a  man  bucked  in  a  veiy  cruel  manner;  and 
when,  as  his  neck  would  be  wrenched,  and  under  the  agony  thus 
inflicted,  he  would  plead  for  mercy,  a  contractor's  agent,  standing 
by,  and  fairly  gritting  his  teeth,  would  say  to  the  officer  who  was 
administering  the  punishment:  **  Give  it  to  him,  the  villain  1  he  is 
not  subdued  yet."  I  have  known  contractors  to  stimulate  certain 
prisoners,  by  special  rewards,  to  do  more  than  an  ordinary  day's 
work,  and  then  insist  upon  others  coming  up  to  that  standard,  and 
when  they  failed  to  reach  it,  to  have  them  punished  as  idling  and 
wasting  their  time. 

797.  In  what  ways  do  contractors  make  their  power  felt,  in 
obstructing  the  moral  agencies  employed,  or  desired  to  be  em- 
ployed, as  a  means  of  reforming  prisoners  ?  They  oppose  every- 
thing of  this  kind  which  would  consume  any  part  of  the  time  of 
the  convicts,  that  might  be  employed  to  their  own  pecuniary 
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advantage.  Some  years  ago,  as  a  means  of  softening  the  feelings 
and  improving  the  heails  of  the  convicts,  I  got  up  a  prison  choir, 
composed  of  the  prisoners.  The  hour  from  four  to  five  every 
Saturday  afternoon,  in  summer,  and  from  three  to  four,  in  winter, 
was  devoted  to  practice,  in  my  presence.  At  length,  the  con- 
tractor, in  whose  shop  the  leader  of  the  choir  worked,  forbade 
him  to  attend  the  rehearsal,  unless  a  deduction  of  one-fourth 
should  be  made  from  his  wages  on  that  day,  for  this  loss  of  a 
single  hour.  There  was  a  convicts^  prayer  meeting,  held  for  an 
hour  once  a  fortnight,  during  a  part  of  the  time  of  my  incumbency; 
the  contractors  objected  to  any  of  their  men  attending  this  service 
at  the  sacrifice  of  a  single  hour  of  their  time.  In  the  year  1844, 
I  proposed  a  burial  service  for  the  dead,  at  which  the  convicts 
should  be  assembled  in  the  chapel.  To  the  propriety  and  wisdom 
of  such  a  service,  as  a  moral  agency  potent  for  good,  the  Inspectors, 
at  once  and  cordially,  assented;  but  in  their  response  to  my 
written  ai)plication,  they  said  that  a  difficulty  presented  itself  as 
to  carrying  out  my  recommendations,  in  the  fact  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  convicts  were  emploj^ed  by  contractors  at  certain  per 
diem  fates.  If  a  proposition  should  be  made  to-morrow,  for  a 
brief  service  of  prayer  each  morning,  or  for  holding  a  half  hour*s 
school,  for  the  benefit  of  those  younger  convicts  who  might  need 
it,  I  doubt  not  that  such  moral  agencies  would  meet  with  insupera- 
ble obstructions  from  the  contractors. 

798.  Do  contractors  bring  into  the  prison  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  citizens  from  outside,  to  mingle  more  or  less  with  the  con- 
victs ?     They  do. 

799.  What  is  the  general  character  of  the^e  persons  ?  Very 
many  of  them  are  persons  by  no  means  desirable  to  have  in  the 
prison;  their  moral  influence  is  not  good;  and  they  arc  not  relia- 
ble in  point  of  integrity. 

800.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  introduction  of  contraband 
articles  into  the  prison  through  these  persons  ?  When  I  returned 
to  the  prison,  in  1855, 1  found  a  large  quantity  oF  improper  books, 
many  of  them  of  a  low  and  obscene  character,  enough  to  fill  severd 
corn-baskets,  which  had  been  introduced  by  them,  and  sold  to  the 
convicts  at  enormous  prices.  Subsequently  to  this,  it  was  often 
brought  to  my  knowledge  that  similar  books  were  brought  in 
through  the  same  channels.  From  this  I  infer  that  the  stories  I 
have  frequently  heard  of  the  introduction  of  other  contraband 
articles  by  these  outside  parties,  are  true. 
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801.  Was  overwork  allowed  during  your  connection  with  the 
prison  ?  During  the  earlier  y cat's  of  my  chaplaincy,  it  was  not 
allowed;  during  the  later,  it  was. 

802.  In  these  later  years,  did  all  the  contractbrs  allow  over- 
work ?     No;  some  did,  and  some  did  not. 

803.  Was  the  denial  of  overwork  in  some  shops,  a  cause  of  dis- 
satisfaction and  discontent  on  the  part  of  convicts  who  worked  in 
them  ?  It  was.  They  often  applied  to  me  to  use  my  influence, 
both  with  the  warden  and  the  inspectors,  to  get  them  changed  to 
shops  where  overwork  was  allowed. 

804.  What  proportion  of  all  the  discontent,  insubordination, 
violation  of  rules,  and  punishments  in  our  State  prisons  are,  in 
your  judgment,  due,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  existence  of  the 
contract  system  ?  A  very  large  proportion :  I  should  say,  the 
greater  part. 

805.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  primary  object  of  prison 
discipline  ?     The  reformation  of  criminals. 

806.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  practicability  of  reform- 
ing this  class  of  persons  ?  I  think  that  nearly  all  of  them,  through 
the  use  of  right  methods,  Jire  susceptible  to  reformatory  influences. 
However  degraded  human  nature  may  become,  through  the  prac- 
tice of  vice  and  crime,  a  patient  search  will  seldom  fail  to  detect, 
somewhere  in  its  multifarious  foldings  of  corruption,  a  germ,  at 
least,  of  moral  vitality,  a  power  of  recuperation,  awaiting  the 
quickening  touch  of  genial  influence. 

807!  Are  our  prisons,  as  at  present  constituted  and  conducted, 
made,  primarily,  agencies  for  reform?  To  this  question  I  answer 
no,  emphatically.  Not  reformation,  but  money-makiug,  or  at  least 
the  self-support  of  our  prisons,  is  the  central  idea  in  their  manage- 
ment. This  is  the  all-absorbing  theme  of  the  public  mind,  as  it 
stands  related  to  our  prison  system.  The  effect  of  this  has  been, 
and  it  could  not  fail  to  be,  gradually  but  surely  to  introduce  an 
anti-reformatory  regime  into  our  prisons,  which  has  materially 
obstructed  their  power  of  benefiting  their  inmates  and  restoring 
them  to  society,  reformed,  honest  and  industrious  citizens. 

808.  What  did  you  observe  to  be  the  eflfect  of  the  commutation 
law  on  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners?  It  waa  every  way  favorable; 
I  regard  it  as  an  important  aid  to  discipline,  and  a  very  great  ad- 
vance in  the  science  of  prison  reform. 
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Sing  Sing  State  Prison,  Oct  15,  1866. 
Mr.  Lewis  H.  Miller  was  sworn  and  examined. 

809.  Where  .do  you  reside?     At  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 

810.  What  is  your  business?  The  manufacture  of  files,  augurs 
and  bits. 

811.  What  is  your  relation  to  the  Sing  Sing  prison?  I  am  a 
contractor  there,  and  have  been  four  years. 

812.  Have  you  ever  been  connected  with  the  prison  in  any  other 
capacity?     I  have  been  connected  with  it  as  a  keeper. 

813.  When  and  for  how  long  a  time?  I  was  first  appointed  in 
1854,  and  served  about  seven  months;  subsequently,  in  1862,  and 
served  till  I  became  contractor  in  September  following. 

814.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  late 
revolt  in  August  last?  I  am  pretty  well  acquainted  with  that 
affair. 

815.  What  do  you  consider  the  primal  cause  of  this  revolt? 
The  laxity  of  discipline,  growing  out  of  the  frequent  changes  of 
officers,  which  is  itself  the  result  of  the  dominating  influence  of 
party  politics  in  our  prisons. 

816.  Will  you  state  briefly  the  history  of  the  revolt  refeiTed  to, 
as  you  understand  it?  A  revolt  of  some  kind  had  been  in  con- 
templation for  at  least  three  or  four  months  prior  to  its  actual 
occurrence.  The  officers  had  received  intimations  that  something 
of  the  kind  was  in  agitation.  I  had  myself  received  various  in- 
timations to  this  effect,  but  did  not  know  to  what  extent  the  thing 
had  been  carried.  Difierent  plans  had  been  canvassed.  At  one 
time  it  had  been  proposed  to  seize  a  propeller  that  was  accustomed 
to  come  to  the  prison  wharf,  to  leave  and  take  away  freight 
Eleven  men  in  my  shop  were  engaged  in  the  revolt,  and  altogether 
the  number  reached  nearly  or  quite  thirty.  Many  more  had  en- 
gaged to  take  part  in  the  proceeding,  but  when  the  time  came, 
their  courage  failed  thom  and  they  backed  out.  The  arrangements 
for  executing  the  plan  were  concocted  in  the  chapel,  at  a  time 
when  sickness  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  that  it  had  to  be  used 
for  hospital  purposes.  The  plan  finally  determined  upon  was  to 
make  a  break,  rush  past  the  guards,  and  make  their  escape  at 
whatever  point  promised  the  best  chance  of  success  at  the  time. 
The  ringleaders  were  prisoners  by  the  name  of  StaflTord,  King, 
Haste,  McGowan  and  McMulligan.  The  day  fixed  upon  was 
towards  the  latter  end  of  August,  and  the  hour  of  the  day  about 
4  o'clock  P.  M.     At  this  time,  the  men  engaged  in  the  revolt  rushed 
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out  from  the  several  shops  in  which  they  were  at  work,  and, 
armed  with  knives,  chunks  of  iron  and  whatever  they  could  seize, 
made  their  way  past  the  mess-room  and  south  foundry,  in  the 
direction  of  the  lime-kiln,  which  is  on  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  prison  premises.  I  was  in  the  warden^s  office  at  the  time, 
when  Mr.  Collier,  the  office  keeper,  remarked :  **  There  is  a  break 
among  the  prisoners;  Mr.  Franklin,  seize  your  pistol,  and  let  us 
assist  in  quelling  the  revolt."  Upon  this,  all  of  us  who  were  in 
the  office  rushed  out  to  the  scene  of  the  disturbance.  We  went 
to  the  lime-kiln,  and  found  that  some  three  or  four  of  the  prisoners 
had  passed  the  guard-post  near  the  lime-kiln,  having  driven  the 
guard  away  by  stoning  him.  By  this  time  some  half  dozen  of  the 
guards  had  reached  the  hill-side  in  the  vicinity  of  the  scene  of 
action,  and  were  rapidly  discharging  their  cai'bines  at  the  convicts 
in  revolt.  I  never  saw  officers  behave  more  bravely,  or  discharge 
their  duty  more  faithfully,  than  these  men  did  upon  this  occasion. 
Not  more  than  half  an  hour  had  passed  before  the  disturbance  was 
entirely  quelled,  and  the  men  were  all  brought  back  to  the  shops, 
with  the  exception  of  one  who  had  been  killed,  and  another  who 
had  effected  his  escape.  None  of  the  guards  were  wounded,  except 
one,  who  was  somewhat  bruised  with  a  stone  that  had  been  cast  at 
him. 

817.  What  is  the  present  state  of  the  discipline  in  the  prison  ? 
I  think  it  is  growing  a  little  more  lax  year  by  year. 

818.  How  is  it  as  to  the  enforcement  of  the  rule  of  silence? 
There  is  not  much  of  it.  There  are  some  shops  where,  owing  to 
the  noise  of  the  machinery,  thfe  men  can  talk  quite  loud,  and  even 
sing,  without  being  heard  by  the  keeper. 

Sing  Sing  State  Prison,  Oct.  15,  1866. 
Benjamin  Leggett  was  sworn  and  examined: 

819.  Where  do  you  reside  ?     In  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 

820.  What  is  your  business?  I  am  a  keeper  in  Sing  Sing 
prison.  ^ 

821.  When  did  you  first  become  connected  with  this  prison  ? 
In  the  winter  of  1831.  I  was  first  appointed  as  a  guard,  served 
about  four  months,  and  then  became  keeper. 

822.  Has  your  service  as  a  prison  officer  been  uninterrupted 
since  your  first  appointment  ?  It  has  not.  There  have  been  some 
four  or  five  intervals,  amounting  in  all  to  six  or  seven  years.  I 
have  been  connected  with  the  prison  altogether  about  thirty  years. 
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823.  Under  how  many  administrations  have  you  served  ?  Ten 
altogether,  viz.:  Those  of  Robert  Wiltse,  David  L.  Seymour,  Wm. 
H.  Peck,  Chauncey  Smith,  Alfred  E.  Booth,  Christopher  Batterman, 
Wm.  Beardsley,  Gaylord  B.  Hubbell,  Thomtis  E.  Sutton  and  Sam- 
uel H.  Johnson. 

824.  Under  what  administrations,  that  have  occurred  since  your 
connection  with  the  prison,  have  you  not  sei-ved  ?  Those  of  Mun- 
son  J.  Lockwood  and  Hiram  P.  Eowell,  as  far  as  I  remember. 

825.  What  administration  preceded  that  of  Mr.  Wiltse  when 
your  term  of  service  commenced  ?     That  of  Elam  Lynds. 

826.  Then  you  have  served  under  ten  administrations,  there 
having  been  thirteen  in  all  ?     That  is  so,  if  my  memory  serves  me. 

827.  Have  these  different  administrations  varied  much  in  their 
principles  and  modes  of  discipline  ?  There  has  been  considerable 
difference. 

828.  What  was  the  general  character  of  the  discipline  under 
Mr.  Wiltse  ?  His  chief  instruments  of  punishment  were  the  cat 
and  the  dark  cell,  and  the  character  of  the  discipline  was  stern  and 
severe. 

829.  As  you  have  understood  it,  was  that  also  the  character  of 
the  discipline  under  Mr.  Lynds  ?    It  was. 

830.  What  was  the  character  of  the  discipline  under  Mr.  Sey- 
mour? The  same  mode  of  punishment  continued  under  Mr. 
Seymour,  but  in  much  greater  moderation,  and  moral  influences 
were  more  used  and  relied  upon. 

831.  How  was  it  under  Mr.  Beardsley  ?  The  discipline  under 
him  was  somewhat  more  severe  than  it  is  at  present. 

832.  What  is  your  idea  of  the  proper  size  of  a  convict  prison  ? 
I  think  that  600  are  as  many  men  as  ought  to  be  congregated 
together  in  one  prison. 

833.  What  are  your  reasons  for  this  opinion  ?  I  think  it  desi- 
rable that  the  head  of  a  prison  should  know  all  the  prisoners  per- 
sonally, and  be  able  to  adapt  his  treatment  to  the  character  of 
each.  • 

834.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  primary  object  of  prison 
discipline  ?     The  reformation  of  prisoners. 

835.  Do  you  think  that  our  State  prisons  in  New  York  are 
organized  and  conducted  with  a  prime  regard  to  reformation  ?  I 
do  not. 

836.  What  is  practically  the  real  end  in  view  ?  I  should  think 
the  view  was  to  make  the  prison  pay  its  way. 

837.  What  do  you  think  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
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the  reformation  of  convicts?     Party  politics  and  the  contract 
system. 

838.  On  what  grounds  are  appointments  in  the  prison  chiefly 
made  ?  Almost  wholly  on  party  considerations.  Frequently  the 
candidates  are  never  seen  by  the  inspectors  previous  to  their  ap- 
pointment. 

839.  In  what  way  do  party  politics  interfere  with  the  reforma- 
tion of  convicts  ?  By  the  continual  changes  it  causes  in  the  ofli- 
cers,  and  the  inferior  class  of  men  it  is  apt  to  introduce  as  officers. 
Whenever  a  new  inspector  comes  in,  even  when  the  political 
character  of  the  board  is  not  changed,  he  always  claims  some 
appointments  to  reward  his  friends ;  of  course,  there  must  be 
removals  to  make  room  for  them ;  and,  as  a  general  thing,  the 
officers  who  have  been  longest  in  service  are  those  who  have  to 
give  place.  When  the  political  complexion  of  the  board  of  Inspec- 
tors, changes,  it  is,  of  course,  much  worse,  as  in  that  case  nearly 
all  the  incumbents  are  removed,  and  their  places  are  filled  by  new 
men,  almost  all  of  them  wholly  without  experience.  The  convicts 
then  take  eveiy  advantage  they  possibly  can  of  these  new  officers  : 
and  as  many  of  them  are  exceedingly  sharp  and  shrewd,  they  read 
them  through  and  through  in  a  very  short  time,  and  continually 
play  upon  any  weaknesses  they  may  discover  in  them.  Several 
months  will  usually  elapse  before  these  newly  appointed  officers 
will  get  the  prisoners  under  any  tolerable  control,  and  by  the 
time  they  are  really  prepared  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  prison  officers,  if  they  possess  the  ability  even  to  reach 
that  point,  the  time  will  have  come  for  another  general  change, 
and  they  will  have  to  retire  to  give  place  to  a  new  set,  as  inexpe- 
rienced and  ignorant  as  themselves. 

840.  Do  you  think  the  contract  system  injurious  to  the  State  in 
a  financial  point  of  view  ?     I  do. 

841.  Will  you  state  how  ?  I  think  that  if  the  labor  of  the  con- 
victs was  carried  on  by  the  officers  of  the  prison,  the  profits  now 
realized  by  contractors  would  be  earned  for  the  State,  and  the 
prison  would  more  than  pay  its  way,  instead  of  being,  as  now,  a 
heavy  drain  upon  the  treasury. 

842.  Do  you  think  that  the  contract  system  is  injurious  to  the 
prisoners  in  respect  to  their  reformation  ?  I  think  it  is,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent. 

843.  How  ?  By  introducing  a  large  number  of  citizens,  who 
serve  as  a  medium  of  communication  between  convicts  and  friends 
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outside,  and  often  introduce  contraband  articles  to  sell  to  prisoiu 
ers,  which  tends  to  demoralize  both  them  and  the  discipline. 
Also,  contractors  themselves  have  many  times  interfered  directly 
with  the  discipline,  either  by  insisting  upon  men  being  punished, 
and,  occasionally,  by  interceding  to  have  them  excused  from  pun- 
ishment, when  they  deserved  it. 

8^4.  Do  you  think  the  contractors  have  much  power  in  the  pri- 
son ?  I  think  they  have.  I  think  there  is  hardly  a  contractor  in 
the  prison,  who,  if  he  really  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  keeper  now 
in  his  shop,  and  have  some  other  put  in  his  place,  could  not,  in 
same  way,  effect  his  purpose. 

Erie  County  Penitentiary, 
^  Tuesday,  Augrust  28M,  1866. 

Charles  E.  Felton  was  sworn  and  examined. 
[This  testimony  is  inserted  out  of  its  natural  place,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  last  answer  was  not  received  till  some  time  after  the 
above  date,  when  Mr.  Felton's  examination  was  commenced.] 

845.  AVhere  do  you  reside?     In  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

846.  What  is  your  present  business?  I  am  superintendent  of 
the  Eric  Co.  penitentiary,  and  have  held  this  office  about  three 
years  and  a  half 

847.  When  did  this  prison  go  into  operation?  I  think  in  May, 
1845. 

848.  How  many  superintendents  had  there  been  in  the  insti- 
tution prior  to  your  incumbency?     Three. 

849.  From  what  authority  does  the  superintendent  receive  his 
appointnunt?  From  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Erie  county. 
This  board  couHists  of  fifty  members  elected  by  the  people. 

850.  Do  political  considerations  enter  into  the  appointments  to 
this  office?     I  think  they  do  very  largely. 

851.  Have  the  appointees  to  the  office  of  superintendent  of  this 
prison  always  been  of  the  same  party  as  the  majority  of  the  board 
of  supervisors?     My  impression  is  that  they  have. 

852.  Has  the  patronage  of  the  institution  been  generally  exten- 
ded to  political  partisans?  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  be- 
lief, such  has  been  the  case. 

853.  8incc  you  have  been  superintendent,  what  has  been  yoiur 
practice  in  this  regard?  I  have  never  administered  the  institution 
with  an  exclusive  reference  to  politics. 

854.  What  is  the  political  status  of  your  present  subordinates? 
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I  have  some  subordinates,  who  are  members  of  each  party.  I 
have  never  appointed  any  one  to  office,  whom  I  did  not  consider 
qualified  to  discharge  his  duties  to  my  satisfaction. 

855.  Is  there  any  authority  between  the  board  of  supervisors 
and  the  prison  officers,  who  have  any  general  charge  and  over- 
sight of  the  institution?     There  is. 

856.  Who  constitute  the  said  authority,  by  whom  are  they  ap- 
pointed, what  are  their  terms  of  office,  and  what  their  powers  and 
duties?  We  have  a  board  of  commissioners,  appointed  by  the 
board  of  supervisors,  whose  duties  are  of  a  supervisory  character. 
They  have  power  to  confirm  or  reject  the  appointments  of  the  super- 
intendent; revise  and  audit  the  financial  matters  pertaining  to  the 
institution;  and,  when  necessary,  may  give  any  orders,  in  wi'iting, 
to  the  superintendent,  touching  the  discipline,  health,  and  police 
management  of  the  institution.  The  appointments  are  given  to 
party  friends.  Their  term  of  office  is  three  years — a  single 
appointment  being  made  each  year.  These  commissioners  make 
a  monthly  visit,  as  a  board,  to  the  institution,  for  inspection  and 
the  transaction  of  their  other  duties. 

857.  Have  you  any  State  prison  offenders  in  this  penitentiary, 
and  are  you  in  the  habit  of  receiving  such?  We  have  such  here 
and  are  in  the  habit  of  receiving  them. 

858.  How  is  it  that  this  class  of  oflfenders  are  among  your  inmates? 
Some  by  legislative  enactment,  and  others  by  sentences  of  the 
higher  courts.  Those  who  are  here  by  legislative  enactment  were 
sent  from  Sing  Sing  female  State  prison,  under  act  of  1865. 
Other  females  have  been  sentenced  to  this  institution  for  felonies, 
under  said  act,  as  are  now  all  females,  convicted,  in  the  eighth 
judicial  district  of  this  State,  of  offences  other  than  murder,  man- 
slaughter or  arson.  Male  prisoners,  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
21  years,  under  conviction  of  felonies,  in  the  eighth  judicial  dis- 
trict, are  also  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  this  institution. 

869.  What  number  of  these  priscmers  of  each  sex,  are  now  under- 
goin«r  punishment  here?  Thirty -two  females,  and  thirty-seven  males. 

860.  Of  the  prisoners  nowhere,  how  do  the  sentences  range? 
Sentences  vary  from  those  for  imprisonment  for  non-payment  of 
fines,  which  may  be  only  for  a  single  day,  to  ten  years  and  six 
months. 

861.  How  is  it  as  to  the  length  of  the  greater  part  of  the  sen- 
tences? The  majority  of  the  sentences  are  very  short.  We  have 
140  prisoners  sent  here  for  terms  of  thirty  days  and  under. 
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862.  Have  you  a  large  number  of  that  class  of  prisoners  com- 
monly known  as  *'  revolvers  ?"  We  have.  Out  of  1,045  commit- 
ments last  year,  521  were  first  imprisonments.  The  remainder 
were  persons  convicted  twice  or  more — "  revolvers." 

863.  How  many  times  do  you  ever  get  the  same  person  in  a 
year?  My  impression  is  that  we  sometimes  get  them  a  dozen 
times. 

864.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  this  whole  subject  of  sentences  for 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  needs  careful  revision?  It  is  my 
opinion  that  the  laws  relating  to  the  punishment  of  crime  and 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice  should  be  thoroughly 
revised. 

865.  What  modifications  would  you  suggest?  To  answer  this 
interrogatory  profitably  would  require  more  reflection  than  I  have 
the  time  to  give  at  present,  and  would  necessarily  call  for  wider 
latitude  of  argument  than  I  feel  competent  to  make.  Properly, 
we  should  examine  the  whole  subject  of  the  care  of  mind,  from 
infancy  to  age,  at  all  times  remembering  that,  in  God's  Provi- 
dence, he  has  made  no  two  blades  of  grass  even  alike.  The 
causes  of  crime  and  vice  are,  generally,  1st,  the  depravity  of 
human  nature;  2d,  the  lack  of  early  home  culture;  3d,  criminal 
education,  by  idleness,  evil  association,  or  otherwise.  The  work 
of  making  man  better  is  for  a  generation  which  cannot  possibly 
see  the  full  fruit  of  its  own  labours,  as  it  must  be  devoted  to  the 
culture  of  our  youth.  As  this  is  the  only  field  of  real  promise, 
it  should  claim,  I  might  almost  say,  the  entire  labor  of  the 
philanthropist.  To  this  end,  school  houses  should  be  more 
numerous;  the  sexes  should  be  entirely  separated;  the  number 
of  inmates  under  any  principal  should  be  far  less  than  is  usual  in 
our  cities;  and  every  child  should  be  compelled  to  attend  regu- 
larly some  school,  either  public  or  private,  or  parents  be  required 
to  show  that  their  oflTspring  are  receiving  proper  home  culture. 
It  is  a  principle  of  ethics,  thai  you  must  first  corrupt  the  mind 
before  you  can  the  person;  hence,  all  nurseries  of  crime  and  vice 
should  be  destroyed.  This  necessarily  closes  all  drinking  and 
gambling  haunts,  houses  of  prostitution,  Ac.  Without  this  aid,  a 
Prison  Association  can  be  of  very  little  use  in  the  reform  of  con* 
victs.  Additional  juvenile  reformatories  should  be  established. 
The  laws  authorize  common  councils  to  create  them,  but  they 
neglect  to  do  so,  as  the  political  efiTect  of  such  action  might  be 
disadvantageous.     County  jails  should  be  so  constructed  that  no 
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communication  could  possibly  be  had  between  fellow  prisoners. 
The  contaminating  influence  of  association  woqld  thereby  be 
avoided,  and  the  eflect  which  solitary  confinement  might  have 
upon  the  mind  would  be  gained.  Short-time  prisoners  should  be 
sentenced  to  such  jails  for  the  reason,  first,  that  the  eflTect  of  soli- 
tary confinement  upon  the  person  imprisoned  would  be  better; 
secondly,  their  labor  is  of  no  material  value;  and,  thkdly,  their 
presence  in  the  work-shops  of  the  larger  prisons  destroys  the  hope 
of  good  discipline,  and  renders  nugatory  all  effort  towards  the 
reform  of  long-time  convicts.  All  prison  officers  should  receive 
salaries  instead  of  fees  from  the  Government,  and  be  prohibited 
from  selling  anything  to,  or  buying  anything  of  or  for  a  prisoner, 
or  receiving  a  present  from  him  of  any  kind.  State  law  should 
determine  what  a  prisoner  should  have,  and  this  should  be  fur- 
nished' by  the  Government.  The  Auburn  or  separate  system  of 
imprisonment,  is  subject  to  less  objection  for  long-time  convicts, 
than  is  the  solitary  system.  But  the  greatest  care  in  the  selection 
of  officers  and  keepers  and  outside  employes  or  instructors  is 
absolutely  necessary,  or  both  the  prisoner  and  instructor  will  be 
injured  by  the  contact.  '  To  this  end  the  warden  must  have  sole 
conti-ol  of  appointments,  and  the  granting  of  employment  to  all. 
With  this  power  must  fall  the  principal  objection  to  contract 
labor  in  prisons.  Prisons  containing  from  500  to  1,200  souls 
cannot  be  properly  managed  by  a  single  mind;  hence,  I  recom- 
mend increasing  the  number  of  State  prisons,  and  not  adding  to 
the  capacity  of  those  now  constructed.  They  should  be  scattered 
over  the  State  to  accommodate  its  necessities  most  readily.  If 
labor  be  under  contract,  the  law  should  clothe  the  warden  with 
much  power  over  the  contractor.  If  the  government  takes  charge 
of  its  own  labor,  the  motive  should  be  the  instruction  of  the  con- 
vict in  some  useful  branch  of  industry,  and  not  merely  adding  to 
income.  Generally  speaking,  a  peraon  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
successful  financial  management  of  any  particular  business 
might,  and  ordinarily  would  be,  unfitted  to  the  bare  of  human 
minds.  If  reform  be  the  design  of  imprisonment,  industrial 
pursuits  must  be  but  a  part  of  the  required  education.  But 
with  the  people,  he  is  the  most  worthy  manager  who  shows 
the  most  favorable  financial  balance  sheet.  In  State  prisons 
and  penitentiaries,  the  laws  should  empower  the  warden  to 
make  all  appointments,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  inspectors 
or  local  commissioners.     The  power  of  removal  should  be  with 
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him  also.  A  uniform  system  of  prison  rules  should  be  established 
by  law,  with  a  system  of  punishments,  the  infliction  of  which, 
should  be  under  the  discretion  of  the  warden,  no  other  to  be 
tolerated.  Christian  worship  should  be  daily  observed,  at  which 
all  keepers  and  prisoners  should  be  present.  The  visitation  of 
friends  should  be  unfrequent,  and  the  indiscriminate  rush  of  visi- 
tors should  he  prohibited,  and  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  go 
through  the  prison  or  workshop,  whom  it  would  be  proper  to 
charge  for  so  doing.  A  much  more  thorough  classification  of 
prisoners  than  at  present  is  needed.  The  vicious,  and  those  of  low 
habits  only,  should  be  separated  from  the  highly  criminal.  The 
man  whose  only  offense  is  that  of  getting  drunk,  should  not  be  an 
inmate  of  the  same  prison  with  the  highwayman;  nor  indeed  is 
he  now,  except  in  our  penitentiaries.  Persons  under  second  or 
after  conviction  for  any  offense,  should  be  returned  for  sufficient 
time  to  secure  their  reform,  if  reform  be  possible;  if  not  possible, 
then  for  sufficient  time  to  recompense  society  partially  for  their 
crimes.  The  passage  of  a  law  authorizing  additional  punishment 
upon  second  or  after  conviction  for  any  offense  of  the  same  kind, 
would  be  salutary.  I  think  that,  while  our  prison  system  should 
be  more  reformatory,  it  should  also  be  more  penal ;  but  still,  with 
any  long  sentenced  convicts,  the  authorities  might  grant  rewards 
for  good  conduct,  in  the  shape  of  privileges.  Overwork  is  gener- 
ally objectionable.  A  good  day's  work  should  be  required,  and 
the  prisoner  might,  with  benefit  to  discipline,  be  permitted  to  earn, 
by  ffood  conduct^  not  only  commutation  allowance  in  time,  but  also 
money,  to  be  paid  similar  to  the  practice  in  Irish  prisons,  in  install- 
ments. The  effect  of  too  frequent  change  of  prison  officers  is 
unmistakably  bad,  and  appointment  for  political  reasons  solely, 
is  decidedly  objectionable.  A  competent  keeper  will  rule  almost 
solely  by  his  superior  moral  power,  and  seldom  finds  it  necessary 
to  use  physical  force.  A  force  of  competent  keepers  should  never 
be  compelled  to  give  place  to  those  as  yet  untried. 

J^overnber  1,  1866. 

Dr.   J.   D.   Button,   of  Auburn  State  pinsouj  was  further 

examined  as  follows : 

866.  Have  you  any  further  suggestions  to  offer  with  reference 

to  an  improved  system  of  prison  government  and  discipline  ?    The 

constant  change  in  the  board  of  inspectors  and  all  their  appointees 

is  fatal  to  the  successful  administration  of  any  system  of  prison 
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government  and  discipline,  and  while  this  rule  prevails  no  improve- 
ment can  be  made.     Fitness  alone  should  secure  appointments, 
and  the  want  of  it  be  the  only  cause  of  removal.     With  this  rule 
adopted,  the  convicts  should  be  classified.     About  90  out  of  every 
100  of  the  convicts  here,  are  naturally  peaceable  and  well  behaved; 
the  other  ten  per  cent  are  bad;    and  being  mixed  with  all  the 
others,  this  small  number,  like  the  contagion  of  disease,  contami- 
nates  the   whole.      All   insubordination   and   violation   of  rules 
originates  with,  and  is  chargeable  either  directly  or  indirectly  to 
them.     They  should  be  separated  from  the  rest  and  from  each 
other,  and  be  placed  in  solitary  confinement,  with  dress,  food  and 
bed  of  the  plainest  quality  and  smallest  quantity,  consistent  with 
health  and  the  laws  of  humanity.     They  should  have  sufficient 
room  and  light  to  enable  them  to  work,  so  that  by  faithful  labor 
and  good  conduct,  they  may  earn  better  fare,  and  such  other  favors 
as  their  improvement  and  behavior  merits.     This  should  form  a 
first  class,  and  all,  as  they  enter  prison,  might  profitably  serve  a 
short  probation  in  it,  giving  them  time  for  reflection,  and,  as  a  first 
lesson,  teaching  them  that  **  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard," 
and  that  a  better  condition  can  only  be  obtained  as  it  is  earned 
by  faithful  labor  and  obedience.     This  would  also  afibrd  oppor- 
tunity for  the  prison  officers  to  learn  the  history  and  character 
of  each  prisoner,  so  that  a  proper  classification  could  be  made. 
All  who   violate  rules  should  also  be   placed  in  this   class   for 
punishment;    solitary  confinement,   with   a   choice   of    work    or 
starvation,  will   subdue  any  sane,  healthy  man  more  efiectually 
than    the    yoke,    shower    bath    or    dungeon,    and    with    much 
less   injury  to  health.     For  this  class,  suitable  cells  or  rooms 
would  have  to  be  constructed,  and  such  work  as  was  consistent 
with  their  condition  provided.     They  should  be  entirely  sealuded 
from  all  other  convicts,  and  have  no  intercourse  with  each  other. 
A  further  classification  would  require  the  abandonment  of  the 
contract  system,  and  perhaps  would  not  be  advisable  until  this 
class  was  separated  and  provided  for;  but  this  measure  could  not 
fail  to  improve  every  interest  of  the  prison.     With  this  class 
separated,  and  this  method  of  punishment  adopted,  the  better 
class  of  convicts  could  be  governed  with  one-half,  the  number  of 
keepers,  and,  with  the  contract  system  abandoned,  these  keepers 
could  act  as  foremen  and  superintend  the  labor,  and  thus  decrease 
the  expenditures.     They  should  be  so  classed,  that  each  grade  and 
degree  of  crime  should  have  a  corresponding  grade  and  degree  of 
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penalty,  or  the  character  of  the  class,  in  privileges  and  condition, 
should  in  some  measure  correspond  to  the  character  and  quality  of 
the  criminal.  Each  class  should  be  kept  entirely  separate  from 
the  others,  and  differ  in  dress  and  general  treatment  The  hard- 
ened criminal  should  not  be  placed  in  contact  with  the  young 
offender.  In  other  words,  the  prison  should  not  be  made  a  school 
of  crime,  but  the  leading  idea  should  be  the  reformation  of  the 
convict,  or,  at  least,  that  he  should  be  made  no  worse.  Such  is 
the  general  plan  which  my  experience  here  leads  me  to  believe 
might  be  successfully  adopted.  I  will  not  attempt  t9  give  full 
details.  The  present  system  has  been  in  practical  operation  a 
long  time,  and  it  would  be  unwise  to  change  it,  in  any  particular, 
without  a  reasonable  certainty  of  improvement.  It  is  as  well 
managed  now  as  it  can  be  under  the  present  rule  of  electing  and 
appointing  officers,  and  the  results  in  lessening  crime  and  reform- 
ing convicts  are  as  favorable  as  can  reasonably  be  expected  from 
its  organization.  If  hospitals  and  lunatic  asylums  were  organized 
and  conducted  with  no  better  adaptation  to  the  cure  of  disease, 
than  prisons  are  to  reform  criminals,  the  cures  of  the  former 
would  correspond  to  the  reformations  of  the  latter.  All  forms  of 
disease,  congregated  in  a  room  and  treated  with  one  remedy, 
would  not  be  favorable  to  the  cure  of  any;  the  mild  cases  would 
be  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  the  worst,  and  the  simple  forms  of 
disease  would  become  malignant  from  the  contaminated  atmos- 
phere of  the  whole.  This  is  as  true  of  moral  as  of  physical 
disease.  A  convict  (as  well  as  society)  is  fortunate  if  he  leaves 
the  prison  no  worse  than  when  he  entered  it.  Each  patient, 
whether  he  be  laboring  under  physical,  mental  or  moral  disease, 
should  have  treatment  designed  and  adapted  to  cure  or  relieve. 
The  pathology  of  crime  should  be  as  well  understood  as  that  of 
disease,  and  the  proper  treatment  administered  in  each  case. 
Every  criminal  should  be  made  to  feel  that  crime  and  penalty  are 
inseparable,  and,  so  far  as  can  be,  he  should  experience  that  in 
prison.  From  my  experience  of  the  working  of  the  present  prison 
system,  and  my  knowledge  of  the  character  of  convicts,  I  have  no 
doubt  that"  the  prisons  can  be  so  organized  and  administered  as  to 
lessen  crime,  reform  a  large  proportion  of  the  convicts,  and  very 
greatly  decrease  the  expenditures. 
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Novembei*  7,  1866. 

Morgan  Augsbury,  agent  and  warden  of  Aubwm  Slate  pnson, 
was  further  examined  as  follows: 

867.  Has  anything  occurred  since  your  examination  in  August 
which  shows  the  tendency  of  the  contract  system  to  interfere  with 
the  regulations  and  due  order  of  the  prison?     There  has. 

868.  Will  you  state,  in  detail,  the  occurrence  to  which  you  refer? 
Among  many  others,  we  have  a  rule  that  convicts  may  write  let- 
ters once  in  three  months  (unless  they  have  special  permission, 
which  is  frequently  granted,  to  do  so  oftener).  Hence,  when  an 
opportunity  presents  itself  whereby  they  can  be  furnished  with 
writing  material,  and  have  their  correspondence  carried  out  of  and 
into  prison  surreptitiously,  they  often  avail  themselves  thereof. 
For  some  time  I  had  had  my  suspicion  aroused  through  the  in- 
timations of  some  convicts,  that  a  cei*tain  foreman  in  the  cabinet  shop 
was  carrying  out  from  and  bringing  into  prison  letters  for  convicts, 
and  charging  them  the  extortionate  price  of  thirty  cents  each,  the 
money  being  obtained  through  the  correspondents  of  the  convicts. 
How  long  this  system  of  underground  mail  might  have  been  con- 
tinued, I  am  unable  to  say,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  series  of  pecu- 
lations indulged  in  by  this  post-route  agent.  Not  content  with 
the  high  rate  of  postage  charged  on  his  line,  he  resolved  to  retain 
a  portion  of  the  money  received  in  these  letters  and  appropriate  it 
to  his  own  use,  which  finally  resulted  in  his  detection  and  sum- 
mary dismissal.  To  show  the  difficulty  experienced  in  collecting 
facts,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  convict's  word,  criminating 
a  citizen  foreman  or  contractor,  is  not  taken  into  consideration, 
that  the  evidence  in  itself  must  be  condusive,  and  that  whatever 
the  convict  may  say  is  merely  corroborative.  This  makes  it 
necessary  to  act  with  extreme  caution.  In  the  present  case,  I  first 
examined  a  pardoned  convict,  after  his  discharge,  as  to  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  report  concerning  this  foreman.  After  much  hesi- 
tation, he  informed  me  it  was  true  ;  that  he  himself  had  had  let- 
ters carried  out  and  brought  in  by  him;  and  that  he  had  been  vic- 
timized to  the  tune  of  ten  dollars,  as  he  verily  believed.  He  said 
that  this  foreman  had  long  been  in  the  practice  of  carrying  letters 
and  was  doing  so  nearly  every  day,  and  that  he  came  near  having 
difficulty  with  a  convict,  from  whom  he  had  detained  five  dollars. 
He  gave  me  the  name  of  this  convict,  and  referred  me  to  him  for 
further  information.  As  soon  as  I  could  give  the  matter  attention, 
I  called  up  the  convict  referred  to,  and  gave  him  an  examination. 
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At  first,  he  denied  all  knowledge  of  any  Buch  mail  route ;  but 
when  I  gave  him  to  understand  that  I  knew  all  about  it,  and  men- 
tioned the  difficulty  he  himself  had  had  with  him  about  five  dol- 
lars, he  confessed,  and  related  the  following  circumstance.  He 
Raid  that  about  two  weeks  before  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
his  mother  through  the  chaplain's  office,  which  stated  that  at  a  cer- 
tain previous  period  she  had  sent  him  five  dollars  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  this  foreman,  in  answer  to  a  letter  received  through 
the  same  source.  When  accused,  the  foreman  denied  having 
received  any  letter  containing  five  dollars,  and  said  that  there 
must  be  some  mistake  about  it ;  he  would  call  at  the  post  office 
and  enquire ;  it  was  possible  that  the  letter  had  been  delayed,  &e. 
This  satisfied  the  convict  for  the  time,  but  not  heai'ing  from  the 
foreman  in  what  he  thought  a  reasonable  time,  he  called  upon  him 
again,  when  he  replied  that  he  did  not  think  the  letter  had  been 
mailed  ;  at  all  events,  he  had  not  received  the  five  dollars.  He 
told  the  convict  that  he  desired  to  have  no  further  conversation 
about  the  matter,  and  that  if  he  approached  him  again  upon  the 
subject,  he  would  report  him  to  his  keeper  for  insolence.  This 
reply  irritated  the  convict,  who  threatened  that  unless  the  money 
was  produced  that  afternoon,  **  he  would  take  it  out  of  his  hide." 
This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  foreman  promised  to  bring  it 
on  returning  from  dinner,  which  he  did,  and  thus  satisfied  the 
claim  of  the  convict.  Being  satisfied  that  unless  some  immediate 
action  was  taken,  serious  results  might  ensue,  I  determined  to  act 
upon  convict  communication  in  the  premises,  and  abide  the  resjjlt 
Therefore,  I  gave  said  convict  writing  material,  and  requested  him 
to  write  a  letter  and  attempt  to  send  it  out  by  the  foreman,  ascer- 
taining, if  possible,  how  many  other  letters  would  be  taken  at  the 
same  time,  and  at  what  time  of  day  the  foreman  would  probably 
take  them  out.  This  conversation  with  the  convict  occurred  on 
Thursday,  and  on  Monday  morning  following,  I  again  called  said 
convict  to  enquire  how  niiatters  progressed.  He  reported  that  he 
and  five  others  had  written,  and  that  the  letters  were  then  in  the 
possession  of  the  foreman,  and  that  he  intended  to  take  them  out 
when  he  went  to  dinner.  Acting  upon  this  (considered)  slight 
information,  I  requested  a  guard  to  attend  in  my  office,  and  I 
called  in  the  foreman,  as  he  was  passing  through  the  hall  on  his 
way  to  dinner.  Addressing  him,  I  said  that  I  wanted  the  letters 
he  had  in  his  pockets.  He  said  that  he  had  no  lettei-s,  and  if  I 
doubted  his  word,  I  might  examine  his  pockets,  and,  suiting  the 
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action  to  the  word,  he  commenced  turning  inside  out  all  the 
pockets  in  his  coat,  pants  and  vest.  I  suggested  that  he  might 
have  them  in  his  boots.  He  pulled  both  boots  and  stockings  off, 
and  still  no  letters.  I  began  to  think  that  I  had  made  a  mistake, 
and  was  probably  acting  hastily.  This  the  foreman  evidently  saw 
in  my  manner,  and,  willing  to  take  advantage  of  any  doubt  that 
might  have  arisen  in  my  mind,  he  said  that  this  matter  had  been 
carried  far  enough  ;  that  he  had  been  falsely  accused,  all  summer, 
of  taking  out  letters  and  trading  with  convicts  ;  that  he  might  as 
well  leave  his  employer  now  as  any  time  ;  and  that  as  for  being 
abused  in  this  manner,  it  was  more  than  he  would  endure,  &c.,  &c. 
Meanwhile,  the  guard,  being  suspicious  that  there  might  possibly 
be  an  inside  pocket  in  his  vest,  requested  him  to  open  it,  in  doing 
which  he  exercised  more  strength  than  necessary,  as  the  shirt  and 
vest  buttons,  broken  from  their  fastenings,  bore  witness.  This 
violence  of  his  renewed  my  assurance,  and  I  pursued  the  examina- 
tion with  more  deliberation.  I  was  rewarded  at  last  by  finding 
six  letters  stowed  away  in  a  pocket  made  for  the  purpose,  near 
the  back  and  on  the  inside  of  the  vest.  I  think  I  never  saw  a 
more  pitiable,  dejected,  forlorn-looking  man  than  he,  when  the 
evidence  of  his  guilt  was  found  upon  him,  and  placed  in  my  hands. 
Giving  him  to  understand  that  his  presence  in  the  prison  would 
no  longer  be  tolerated,  I  dismissed  him  with  the  injunction  never 
to  show  his  face  inside  the  prison  gate  again. 


fAssem.  No.  38.]  32 
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STATISTICS  OF  COMMON  JAILS. 

On  the  subject  of  jail  returns,  a  statement  is  made  in  the  report 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  which  need  not  be  now  repeated.  It 
was  therein  declared  that  such  jail  returns  as  the  Secretary  of 
State  might  have  collected  under  the  law  referred  to,  would  be 
given  in  tabulated  form  as  one  of  the  documents  of  this,  our  annual 
publication.  On  examining  the  tables,  as  compiled  and  arranged 
in  the  Secretary's  office,  it  was  found  that  they  would  fill  some 
hundreds  of  printed  pages.  Their  jiublication  in  this  report,  una- 
bridged, was,  therefore,  not  to  be  thought  of ;  and  to  rearrange 
and  condense  them  would  have  been  the  labor  of  months  As  a 
consequence,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  redeem  our  pledge ;  and,  as 
no  inspection  of  common  jails  was  made  last  year,,  owing  to  the 
time  consumed  in  examining  and  taking  testimony  on  the  State 
prisons  and  penitentiaries,  we  regret  that  no  information  in  regard 
to  these  institutions  can  be  communicated  the  present  year,  beyond 
what  is  contained  in  the  report  of  local  committees. 
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